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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 

and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
and  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  Faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  forty-four;  the  hbraries  contain  545,890  volumes  and  200,000  pam- 
phlets (estimated;.  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  lUinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters;  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1919-20  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  16,  1919;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1919; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1920;  Spring  Quarter,  March  29,  1920.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exerci-ses  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  artd  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  cour.se  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  fuU  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education ;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  out.side  employment. 

Guests  of  the  University. — Under  certain  conditions  (see  p.  10)  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  of  other  universities,  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  President  as  guests  of  the  University. 

ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 

Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  University 
Examiner,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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A.  CREDENTIALS 

L  Undergraduate  students  should  present  credentials  by  mail  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  as  follows: 

1.  For  admission  by  certificate  from  an  accredited  secondary  school  (see 
p.  33),  the  principal  of  the  school  should  mail  an  official  transcript  of  the  student's 
record,  using  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner  upon  request. 

2.  For  admission  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution  (see 
p.  30),  appHcation  made  on  a  blank  suppHed  by  the  University  upon  request 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement 
of  entrance  and  college  credits. 

II.  Graduate  students  should  present  their  diplomas  or  other  evidence  of 
graduation  from  a  standard  college  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduat-e 
Schools.  Inquirj'  regarding  eligibility  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools 
(stating  degree  and  date,  and  institution  conferring  it)  should  be  made  of  the 
University  Examiner  in  advance. 

B.     MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

I.  Time  of  registration. — 1.  Students  in  residence  wiU  register  for  the  following 
quarter  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  Weekly  Calendar. 
2.  Students  (except  Freshmen)  entering  the  University /or  the  first  time,  or  resuming 
work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 

II.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will: 
1.  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  University  Examiner  and  secure  a  Course  Book  (certificate  of  admis- 
sion). This  should  be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their 
credentials  to  the  University  Examiner  at  least  one  month  before  they  come  to 
register.  2.  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which 
admission  is  desired.  Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  the  proper 
certificate  of  admission  entitling  the  student  to  enter  the  University.  As  evidence 
of  membership  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be 
retained  under  all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in 
the  University  is  to  be  demonstrated.  3.  Register,  in  the  same  office,  for  the 
courses  of  study  desired  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  For  this  purpose  the  student 
will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  consultation  with 
the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered.  4.  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the 
ensuing  quarter.  In  order  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the  matriculation 
card  and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  Press  Building, 
Room  1.  On  payment  of  the  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  matriculation  card 
and  return  it  to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for 
laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by 
check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  provided  the  necessary  registra- 
tion cards  accompany  the  check.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below.  The 
names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes 
only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

Graduate  students  follow  the  procedure  above,  but  report  to  the  Deans  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  instead  of  to  the  Examiner. 

III.  Changes  in  registration. — After  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  change  of 
registration  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment 
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of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated 
by  the  University  no  fee  is  required. 

All  changes  in  registration  must  be  made  officially  in  the  Dean's  office.  This 
applies  to  courses  dropped,  courses  added,  changing  from  one  course  to  another, 
changing  from  "visitor"  to  "credit,"  or  vice  versa.  No  change  in  registration 
may  be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  quarter. 

IV.  Required  physical  culture. — Junior  College  students  are  required  to  take 
continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and  will  register  each  quarter  for  a  course 
in  that  Department.  Senior  College  students  take  courses  in  Physical  Culture 
during  at  least  four  quarters,  and  will  in  no  case  omit  to  register  for  a  course  in 
that  Department  except  after  securing  the  written  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Culture  and  presenting  the  same  to  the  Dean  at  the  time  of  registration. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  Colleges,  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education,  including  also 
unclassified  students,  is: 

One  major,  $25.00. 

Two  or  three  majors,  $50.00. 

Each  additional  major  above  three,  $15.00. 

For  those  students  who  have  been  registered  in  the  above-mentioned  groups 
prior  to  the  Summer  Quarter,  1917,  the  tuition  fee  will  remain  as  before  that  date, 
$40.00  for  two  or  three  majors,  $20.00  for  a  single  major,  and  for  each  additional 
major  over  three,  $15.00. 

2.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  ModeHng  and 
Ceramics,  and  Manual  Training,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1.50  to  $6.00 
are  charged  for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will 
procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5.00  worth  of  laboratory  material. 
Students  doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to 
purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  ($5 . 00  for  a  single  course  and 
$10.00  for  more  than  one  course  in  this  group  of  departments)  at  the  office  of  the 
Cashier,  and  file  the  same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store.  Room  10,  Botany 
Building.  New  tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and 
a  refund  of  the  unused  balance  on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Pohtical  Economy 
and  Sociology. 
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F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  quarter  in  the  men's  gymnasium  and  $1.50 
in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 . 00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5.00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 
There  are  at  the  University  twelve  residence  halls  for  students,  of  which 
seven  are  for  women,  and  of  the  five  halls  for  men  two  are  reserved  for  students 
of  the  Divinity  School.  The  cost  of  these  rooms  is  from  $25  to  $75  for  the  entire 
quarter.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care,  except  that  in  Drexel  House  the 
rooms  are  cared  for  by  the  students  themselves.  Rooms  will  be  rented  for  the 
period  of  a  quarter,  which  consists  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks,  on  application  to 
the  Cashier.  The  rooms  in  the  Halls  are  for  the  most  part  single  and  are  intended 
for  occupancy  by  one  student.  A  few  rooms  in  each  Hall  may  be  occupied  by 
two  students.  Diagrams  of  the  halls  showing  prices  of  rooms  will  be  sent  by  the 
Cashier  on  application.  The  rooms  are  furnished  with  study-table,  chairs, 
bookcase,  bureau,  mirror,  chamber-ware,  rug,  bedstead,  mattress,  and  bedding, 
with  the  exception  that  in  Hitchcock  Hall  rugs  are  furnished  by  the  students  and 
in  Drexel  House  bedding  is  furnished  by  the  students.  Towels  must  be  furnished 
by  the  students.  Rooms  may  not  be  subrented,  nor  can  exchange  or  transfer 
of  rooms  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  Hall;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  deter- 
mined by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of 
the  University. 

Five  of  the  Halls  for  women  (Beecher,  Kelly,  Foster,  Green,  and  Greenwood) 
have  separate  dining-rooms  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  board  in  these  halls  is 
$5 . 50  per  week,  all  payable  in  advance  on  the  opening  day  of  the  quarter,  and 
all  students  living  in  these  halls  are  required  to  take  their  meals  there. 

The  table  shown  below  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the 
University  residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$  60.00 
162.00 
18.00 
10.00 

$105.00 
193 . 00 
30.00 
20.00 

$225 . 00 
240.00 
45.00 
50.00 

$250 . 00 

$353 . 00 

$560.00 

An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to 
reduce  living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommo- 
dates sixteen  women  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of  the 
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house.  The  cost  of  room  rent  for  each  student  is  $25.00  for  the  quarter,  and 
the  co-operative  plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is 
possible  under  other  circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and 
adaptabihty  to  group  life  are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  rooms 
in  Drexel  House  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing  Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
its  students  in  jSnding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  hsted,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing  Bureau  for  a  Hst  of 
rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against  strangers  who 
approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their  services  in  securing 
rooms. 

Most  students  off  the  quadrangles  secure  furnished  rooms,  which  may  be 
had  at  prices  ranging  from  $30  to  $60  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  restaurants  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  difficult  to  find  good 
board  by  the  week  or  month,  and  there  are  very  few  places  where  board  and  room 
are  offered.  As  a  result,  it  is  customary  to  pay  for  each  meal  separately.  Cafe- 
teria service  is  provided  at  the  University  Commons — Ida  Noyes  Hall  for  women 
and  Hutchinson  Hall  for  men.  Men  occasionally  find  a  small  room,  or  a  dark 
room,  for  less  than  $30  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $36  or  more. 
Householders  usually  prefer  men,  hence  the  price  level  is  higher  for  women.  Not 
less  than  $5 . 50  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one  can  seldom 
find  a  room  with  outside  light,  droplight,  a  study  table,  ample  closet  space,  and 
a  comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $36  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  Hght  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $20  to  $40  a  month.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a  kitchen  table  and  gas  plate, 
but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen  privileges  are  to  be  had  at 
the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of  about  $6  per  quarter. 

Furnished  houses  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price  from 
$35  to  $150  per  month. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office.  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
*  against  it. 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as 
of  other  universities  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee 
where  laboratory  work  is  done.  Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with 
the  President  of  the  University. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AID 

A.     HONOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Honor  Entrance  Scholarships. — To  a  limited  number  of  students  of  high  rank 
from  co-operating  high  schools  honor  scholarships  ($150  in  tuition  fees)  are 
granted  each  year.  Holders  of  honor  scholarships  are  not  required  to  render 
service  to  the  University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end  of  any 
quarter  if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

Competitive  Examination  Entrance  Scholarships. — In  connection  with  the 
annual  conference  of  the  University  in  co-operation  with  its  secondary  schools 
held  at  the  University  in  April  of  each  year  competitive  examinations  in  certain 
subjects  are  open  to  Seniors  in  the  co-operating  high  schools.  Each  student  is 
expected  to  take  a  principal  and  a  secondary  examination  in  subjects  of  his  own 
choice  within  certain  limits  designated  by  the  University.  There  are  likewise 
contests  in  reading  aloud  and  effective  speaking.  A  total  of  eleven  scholarships 
is  given  covering  tuition  ($150)  for  the  next  academic  year. 

Second-Year  Honor  Scholarships. — To  twenty  Junior  College  students  who 
have  shown  exceptional  abihty  in  the  work  of  the  first  year  honor  scholarships 
are  granted  for  the  second  year  (three  quarters)  for  the  undergraduate  course. 
One  of  these  is  called  "The  Lillian  Gertrude  Selz  Scholarship"  and  grants  full 
annual  tuition  fees  plus  $80  in  cash  to  the  young  woman  who  completes  the  first 
year  with  highest  standing. 

Senior  College  Honor  Scholarships. — To  twelve  Senior  College  students 
nominated  by  the  departments  for  excellent  work  in  the  Junior  College  courses 
honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  cover  the  tuition  fees  of  the  third  year. 

Graduate  Honor  Scholarships. — Twenty  scholarships  are  assigned  to  students 
who  have  completed  with  honor  the  work  of  the  Senior  College.  Each  department 
of  the  University,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  has  the 
privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for  that  year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior 
College  in  that  department,  and  to  this  student  there  is  given  a  graduate  scholar- 
ship yielding  in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  fees  for  three  quar- 
ters, provided  the  student  continues  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools.  The 
assignments  are  made  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  and  in  no  case  does  a  scholar- 
ship continue  beyond  the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter  next  following  the  date  of 
assignment. 

Undergraduate. — A  limited  number  of  scholarships  yielding  a  part  or  all  of 
the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  are  available  for  undergraduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  not  required  to 
render  service  to  the  University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end 
of  any  quarter  if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

The  following  specially  endowed  honor  scholarships  are  also  available  for 
undergraduate  students: 

"The  Kelly  Scholarship,"  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 

"The  Walter  D.  Lowy  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  and  is 
granted  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  person  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

"The  Henry  C.  Lytton  Scholarship,"  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 
"The  Marie  J.  Mergler  Scholarship,"  which  yields  annual  fees  to  a  young 
woman  student  speciaUzing  in  Physiology. 
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"The  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarships,"  which  yield  $1,455  per  year,  avail- 
able in  tuition  fees  for  men  students. 

"The  Scammon  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $25  toward  the  tuition  fees  of 
a  Chicago  student. 

"The  Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  and  is 
granted  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  colored  student. 

"The  Peter  Tilton  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $50  in  tuition  fees. 

"The  Catherine  M.  White  Scholarships,"  which  yield  annual  fees  for  three 
students  of  high  scholarship. 

B.     COMPETITIVE  AND  PERSONALLY  BESTOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Certain  scholarships  are  bestowed  either  by  examination  or  by  personal 
appointment  as  follows: 

"The  Enos  M.  Barton  Scholarship,"  endowed  by  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton,  of 
Chicago,  provides  for  the  tuition  fees  of  a  student  for  three  quarters.  It  is 
awarded  annually  to  an  undergraduate  student  whose  scholarship  in  preparatory 
work  and  in  college  shall  reach  B,  and  who  shall  maintain  this  standing  subject 
to  forfeiture. 

"The  Permelia  Brown  Scholarship,"  about  $1,250  per  annum,  provided  for 
under  the  will  of  Permelia  Brown,  offers  aid  to  unmarried  American-born  women 
students,  residents  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties. 

"The  Civil  Government  Scholarship"  yields  $200  annually:  one  prize  of 
$150  and  one  of  $50.  The  prizes  are  given  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  in  the 
"Civil  Government  of  the  United  States."  The  examination  is  held  in  Novem- 
ber, and  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  three  quarters, 
who  have  not  more  than  twelve  majors,  and  who  have  an  average  grade  of  C. 
No  award  is  made  unless  the  examination  mark  is  at  least  80  per  cent. 

"The  Colby  Scholarships"  yield  full  annual  tuition  fees  for  five  graduates 
of  Wayland  Academy. 

"The  Zwinglius  Grover  Memorial  Scholarship,"  endowed  by  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  Dearborn  Seminary,  yields  annual  fees  for  a  woman  student. 

"The  David  Blair  McLaughlin  Prize."  This  prize  of  approximately  $50, 
the  annual  net  income  of  $1,000,  estabUshed  in  memory  of  David  Blair 
McLaughHn,  1895-1914,  a  student  in  the  College  of  Literature  of  the  Class  of 
1916,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  having  credit  for  not  more  than  two 
years  of  college  work  who  has  shown  special  skill  and  sense  of  form  in  the 
writing  of  English  prose.    The  competition  occurs  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

"The  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation"  provides  tuition  scholarships  for 
deserving  students  who:  (1)  shall  themselves  have  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  war  for  liberty  into  which  the  Republic  entered  on 
April  6,  1917,  providing  that  such  service  was  terminated  by  honorable  dis- 
charge ;  or  (2)  shall  be  descendants  by  blood  of  anyone  in  service  in  the  Army 
or  Navy  of  the  United  States  who  served  in  said  war;  or  (3)  shall  be  descend- 
ants by  blood  of  anyone  who  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
in  said  war,  provided  that  such  service  was  terminated  by  an  honorable  death 
or  an  honorable  discharge. 

"The  Pillsbury  Academy  Scholarship,"  of  Pillsbury  Academy. 
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"The  Howard  T.  Ricketts  Prize,"  about  $250,  the  net  annual  income  of 
$5,000,  is  awarded  on  the  third  day  of  May  to  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  presenting  the  best  results  in  research  in  Pathology  or  Bacteriology. 

"The  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Scholarship,"  available  for  students  nominated  by  the 
Shirk  Estate,  Peru,  Indiana,  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 

"The  Henry  Strong  Scholarships,"  provided  for  under  the  will  of  General 
Henry  Strong,  offer  aid  to  students  possessing  not  only  zeal  for  scholarship  but 
also  character  and  those  traits  tending  to  leadership.  Four  scholarships,  yielding 
in  the  aggregate  $1,000,  will  be  assigned  annually.  Application  should  be  made 
to  the  President  before  August  1. 

"The  Talcott  Scholarships,"  endowed  by  Mr.  Wilham  A.  Talcott,  of  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  provide  tuition  fees  to  the  amount  of  $480  per  year.  This  fund 
is  reserved  for  graduate  students,  preferably  graduates  of  Rockford  College. 

"The  University  Scholarship,"  which  gives  full  annual  fees  to  a  student  of 
high  scholarship  speciahzing  in  Semitics. 

Three  scholarships,  tuition  fees  for  one  quarter,  are  awarded  to  the  members 
of  the  Freshman  debating  team. 

Five  "Public  Speaking  Scholarships"  (tuition  fees  for  one  quarter)  are 
granted  to  the  winners  in  the  quarterly  Public  Speaking  Contests  in  the  Junior 
Colleges. 

"Oratorical  Contest  Scholarships"  are  granted  to  Senior  College  students 
annually  as  follows:  the  first  prize,  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters;  the  second, 
tuition  fees  for  two  quarters;  the  third,  tuition  fees  for  one  quarter. 

"The  University  Debate  Scholarships"  provide  for  the  awarding  of  six 
scholarships,  tuition  fees  for  two  quarters,  to  the  six  members  of  the  University 
debating  teams. 

A  prize  of  $100  founded  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Florence  James  Adams  is  offered 
to  students  for  excellence  in  artistic  reading.  The  competition  occurs  in  the 
Spring  Quarter. 

"Julius  Rosenwald  Oratorical  Prizes"  are  granted  to  Senior  College  students 
annually  as  follows:  $100  cash  to  the  speaker  ranking  first;  $50  cash  to  the 
speaker  ranking  second.    The  competition  occurs  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

Medical  scholarships  as  prizes  for  research. — In  order  to  encourage  the 
investigative  spirit  and  method  among  prospective  medical  students  in  the  list 
of  colleges  recognized  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  offers  three  or 
four  prize  scholarships  in  the  Medical  Courses  for  the  best  dissertations  involving 
original  work  in  one  of  the  sciences  fundamental  to  medicine:  physics,  chemistry, 
or  any  of  the  biological  branches.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  open  to  under- 
graduates only,  as  follows:  The  first  prize  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition 
for  three  quarters  ($180) ;  the  second  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for 
two  quarters  ($120) ;  and  the  third  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for  one 
quarter  ($60).  Students  submitting  dissertations  in  this  group  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  of  the  college  which  they  are  attending  and  must  secure 
the  Bachelor's  degree  from  said  college  and  be  eligible  to  enter  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  order  to  claim  the  scholarship  won. 

One  prize  scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for  three  quarters 
($180),  for  a  dissertation  similar  to  the  above  is  open  only  to  graduate  students 
in  these  colleges. 
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The  competition  for  these  prize  scholarships  in  medicine  is  open  only  to 
students  in  colleges  which  are  in  the  recognized  list  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dissertations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  on  or  before  April  1,  1920.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to 
these  scholarships  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Dean. 

N.B. — These  prize  scholarships  may  not  be  applied  on  deferred  tuition  bills  or 
on  notes. 

C.  UNIVERSITY  SERVICE 
1.      DEPARTMENTAL  SERVICE 

a)  Graduate. — A  limited  number  of  assignments  to  service,  yielding  a  part 
or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  available  for  graduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  This  service  is  usually  rendered  in  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  doing  the  major  part  of  his  work.  Students  in  departmental 
service  pay  their  tuition  fees  in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  At  the 
close  of  the  quarter  they  receive  a  cash  payment  for  the  amount  of  the  service 
if  it  has  been  satisfactorily  rendered. 

Assignments  of  this  class  are  awarded  preferably  to  students  who  desire  to 
work  in  a  special  department  rather  than  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  general 
courses.    AppHcation  should  be  made  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

b)  Undergraduate. — On  recommendation  of  departments  a  Hmited  number  of 
assignments  to  departmental  service  are  made  to  students  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Such  students  render  ten  hours'  service  a  week  in  the  departments  by  which  they 
have  been  recommended.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Science  and  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

2.      LIBRARY  SERVICE 

AppUcants  for  positions  in  Library  service  are  appointed  to  service  by  the 
Libraries.  Students  holding  such  appointments  must  maintain  a  grade  of 
academic  work  satisfactory  to  their  Deans  and  of  service  satisfactory  to  the 
Libraries.  Such  students  are  required  to  pay  their  fees  in  cash  at  the  office  of 
the  Cashier  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter.  For  whatever  service  they 
may  satisfactorily  render  they  will  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

3.      MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICE 

Other  forms  of  student  service  are:  (a)  messenger  service  at  the  Information 
Office,  applications  for  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Cashier;  (b)  service  in 
the  University  Choir,  applications  for  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  the  University  Choir;  (c)  service  in  the  University  Band,  appHcations  for 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  University  Band;  (e)  service 
in  the  Commons,  the  compensation  being  furnished  in  board.  Inquiries  with 
regard  to  this  service  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Commons;  (/) 
temporary  stenographic  or  clerical  service  for  members  of  the  Faculty  or  adminis- 
trative officers,  and  occasionally  special  service  in  the  laboratories.  When  such 
opportunities  occur,  notices  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  front  of  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  and  detailed  information  is  obtainable  at  the  Employment  Bureau. 

4.      OUTSIDE  EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  maintains  an  Emplojmient  Bureau  through  which  many 
kinds  of  work  are  found  for  students  who  are  compelled  to  depend  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  their  own  resources. 
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D.     LOAN  FUNDS 

From  funds  created  by  friends  of  the  University  loans  are  made  to  many 
students  of  worth  and  promise  who  need  temporary  aid.  These  funds  are  Hmited 
and  are  usually  exhausted  early  in  the  academic  year. 

A  special  circular  entitled  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  be  sent  on  request.  It  gives  details  concerning  all  the  forms  of  aid,  routine 
of  application,  etc. 

LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS 

A.     THE  LIBRARIES 

The  Libraries  of  the  University  include  the  General  Library  and  the  Depart- 
mental Libraries. 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fees  may  take  out  at  one  time  three  volumes  from  the 
General  Library  or  from  other  libraries  open  to  circulation.  These  may  be  kept 
two  weeks,  with  privilege  of  extension  of  loan  in  special  cases.  The  Library  is 
open  every  week  day  from  8: 00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.,  holidays  and  vacations 
excepted.    In  the  latter  it  is  open  from  9: 00  a.m.  to  5: 00  p.m. 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Education  is  open  to  the  use  of  all  members 
of  the  University.  It  is  open  each  week  day  from  8 : 00  a.m.  to  10 : 00  p.m.  Books 
may  be  drawn  for  one  week  and  renewed  for  one  week. 

The  Law  Library  is  open  each  week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

The  Departmental  Libraries  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  advanced  students 
in  the  respective  departments.  Books  are  not  withdrawn,  except  overnight  or 
by  special  permission. 

The  Libraries  contain  at  the  present  time  approximately  545,890  volumes 
bound  and  catalogued.  They  receive  2,892  current  periodical  publications, 
including  in  part  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  Technical 
periodicals  are,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the  Departmental  Libraries. 

B.     THE  LABORATORIES 

The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  con- 
tain rooms  for  special  research,  small  laboratories  for  work  of  investigation,  large 
laboratories  for  general  instruction,  lecture-rooms,  classrooms,  hbrary,  museum, 
and  offices. 

The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  are  a  group  of  four  buildings  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  anatomical,  botanical,  physiological,  and  zoological  sciences. 
Medical  instruction  is  given  in  three  of  these  laboratories. 

The  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Laboratory  is  exclusively  devoted  to  work  in 
Pathology  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratories  occupy  two  buildings,  one  devoted  to  work 
in  human  psychology  and  one  to  the  study  of  animal  behavior. 

The  Psychopathic  Laboratory  for  the  study  of  abnormal  mental  conditions 
in  children  is  housed  in  a  building  of  its  own. 

C.     THE  MUSEUMS 

The  Walker  Museum  contains  the  collections  of  fossils  of  the  Department 
ol  Geology  and  various  mineralogical,  anthropological,  paleontological,  and 
geological  collections  donated  to  or  deposited  in  the  Museum.    It  contains  also 
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the  lecture-rooms  and  libraries  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  of  the  courses 
in  Anthropology. 

The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  collections  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  Comparative  Rehgion,  and  Biblical  Antiquities,  and  occupies  the 
second  and  part  of  the  third  floor.  A  large  assembly  room  and  administration 
oflices  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  Ubrary  is  on  the  third  floor. 

D.     THE  OBSERVATORY 

The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva  is  situated  near 
Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Its  principal  instrument  is  a  refracting  telescope  of 
forty  inches  aperture.  Advanced  students  in  Astronomy  may  register  for  work 
at  the  Observatory,  spending  their  whole  time  at  Williams  Bay. 

GYMNASIUMS 

Two  gymnasiums,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  offer  opportunities  for 
many  kinds  of  indoor  athletics.  There  are  also  two  large  fields  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise. A  further  description  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  may  be  found  on 
pp.  288-89  of  this  Circular. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
For  purposes  of  instruction  the  University  is  organized  into  departments. 
The  following  departments  are  included  within  the  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science: 


Division  I 


(Philosophy 
Psychology 
Education 

{Political  Economy 
Political  Science 
History 
Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Household  Administration 

{The  Oriental  Languages  and  Lit- 
eratures 
New  Testament  and  Early  Chris- 
tian Literature 


Division  II 


(Mathematics 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
Physics 
Chemistry 

("Geology  and  Paleontology 
\Geography 


Comparative  Philology,  General 
Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian 
Philology 

The  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

The  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

The  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures 

The  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

The  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature 
[General  Literature 


Zoology 

Anatomy 

Physiology 

Physiological  Chemistry,  Phar- 
macology, and  Experimental 
Therapeutics 

Botany 

Pathology 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology 


Division  III 

Public  Speaking  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics 

The  announcements  of  departments  bracketed  together  are  contained  in 
separate  Group  Circulars,  which  may  be  secured  upon  application. 

Departmental  circulars  giving  a  more  detailed  statement  of  requirements 
will  be  sent  on  application. 
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ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  COLLEGES 
A.    ADMISSION  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

I.     GENERAL  STATEMENT 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  from  an  approved  school  from  which  he  has  graduated  with  an  average 
grade  in  academic  subjects  (English  and  groups  1-6;  see  next  paragraph)  higher 
than  the  passing-mark  of  the  school  by  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  difference 
between  that  mark  and  100.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  units  of  English,  (6)  a 
"principal  gronp"  of  3  or  more  units,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more 
units.  Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  Economics,  and  Commercial  Law,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, Botany,  Zoology,  General  Biology,  General  Science,  Commercial  Geography, 
Physiology,  Physiography,  Geology,  Astronomy.  To  form  a  language  group  the 
units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any  combination  of  subjects 
may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit  each  in  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin  2  units  must  be  offered 
if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  ^  unit  in  any  subject  is  not 
accepted. 

SUMMARY    OP  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  less)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 
5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

II.     ADVISORY  GROUPING  OF  SUBJECTS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  attention  of  students  is  drawn  to  the  fact,  as  explained  below,  that 
t^ertain  subjects  are  required  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in 
the  college.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  as  many  as  possible  be  taken  during 
the  high-school  course.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  a  professional  degree  or 
for  specialized  work  will  materially  increase  the  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
election  by  adopting  the  following  suggestions  for  their  high-school  work: 

A  student  is  advised  to  take  throughout  his  last  year  of  high  school  some 
subject  other  than  English  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  continuation  group 
(see  p.  35)  of  his  first  year  in  college.  Proper  subjects  for  this  continuation  group 
are  History,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Physiography,  and  Biology.  This  study  may  form  part  of  the  principal  or  the 
secondary  group. 
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Language 

Three  units  of  English  are  specifically  required. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  best  begun 
in  the  high  school.  A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  modern  languages 
is  strongly  recommended  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  this  be  gained  before 
the  student  enters  college.  Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  the  classics  are 
advised  to  present  4  units  of  Latin  and  if  possible  3  units  of  Greek.  Those  who 
intend  to  enter  Law  or  Medicine,  or  to  specialize  in  modern  languages,  are 
advised  to  present  at  least  2  units  of  Latin.  The  first  two  years  of  Latin  are  not 
ofifered  in  the  Colleges. 

Mathematics 

It  should  be  noticed  that  2  units  or  4  majors  of  mathematics  are  required  for 
the  college  degree.  It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane 
geometry  should  be  presented  for  admission  by  all  students,  as  these  subjects  are 
not  offered  in  the  Colleges. 

Science 

The  2  units  or  4  majors  of  science  required  for  the  college  degree  may  be 
taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  college.  Students  intending  to  enter  medi- 
cine should  present  at  least  1  unit  of  Physics  and  if  possible  1  unit  of  Chemistry. 

HiSTORT 

The  character  and  amount  of  history  taken  in  the  high  school  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  school  authorities.  It  should, 
however,  be  recognized  that  if  2  units  be  taken  during  the  high-school  course, 
the  student  thereby  gains  freedom  to  elect  a  corresponding  number  of  majors  in 
college. 

III.     TIME  OP  PREPARATION — ADMISSION  UNITS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is  expected  to  cover  a  period 
of  four  years  in  a  secondary  school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  a  course  of  study  comprising 
not  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  Under 
conditions  arranged  with  the  school,  preparatory  work  of  high  grade  may  be 
credited  for  a  larger  number  of  admission  units  than  the  same  quantity  of  work 
of  a  lower  grade. 

IV.     METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  may  be  obtained  by  one 
of  the  following  methods:  by  certificate,  by  examination,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods. 

1.  Admission  hy  certificate. — Students  who  present  credentials  showing 
graduation  from  any  of  the  following  schools  and  whose  course  of  study  covers 
the  admission  requirements  indicated  above  will,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  respective  principals,  be  admitted  without  examination:  (1)  the  accredited^ 
schools  of  the  University,  including  (a)  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges;  (6)  schools  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Admissions  after  inspection  by  official  representatives  of  the  University; 

»The  continuation  of  any  school  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  University  will  depend 
upon  the  records  made  in  the  University  by  its  graduates  admitted  on  certificate. 
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(2)  schools  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  (3) 
schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  AppUcations  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  accompanied  by  proper  credentials, 
should  be  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  at  least  one  month  before  the 
opening  of  that  quarter,  and  will  not  be  considered,  except  by  special  action  of  the 
Board  of  Admissions,  if  presented  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of 
the  quarter.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  any 
student  whose  preparatory  work  was  of  such  grade  as  to  create  doubt  of  his 
abihty  to  pursue  college  work  successfully. 

The  University  does  not  regard  it  as  proper  for  schools  to  certify  to  the 
University  as  admission  units  any  credit  gained  otherwise  than  through  the 
successful  completion  of  regular  class  work  organized  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  an  accredited  secondary  school  without  a  full  explanation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  was  done  and  the  character  of  the  tests  applied  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  instruction.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  examine 
the  student  in  each  subject  in  which  adequate  guaranties  are  not  presented  that 
the  credit  recommended  represents  the  full  equivalent  of  regular  classroom 
instruction. 

'  2.  Admission  by  examination. — Regular  entrance  examinations  are  held 
twice  each  year,  in  June  and  in  September,  the  June  examinations  being  those 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  candidate  may,  at  his  option, 
take  his  examinations  at  different  times,  provided  that  no  examination  is  vaHd 
after  three  years  from  the  date  when  taken  and  that  no  student  shall  be  admitted 
to  examination  at  more  than  three  regular  periods.  Students  who  present  by 
certificate  less  than  15  units  from  an  accredited  school  may  complete  the  require- 
ments for  admission  by  examination. 

o)  The  June  examination. — The  examinations  held  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  admission 
examinations  held  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  board's  examinations  will 
be  held  during  the  week  June  16-21,  1919,  and  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
following  year. 

All  appUcations  for  examination  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the 
board  upon  application. 

Applications  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  must  be  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations;  applications  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  examinations,  and  applications  for  examination  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  five  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
examinations. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of  the  candidate  concerned,  but  only 
upon  the  payment  of  $5 . 00  in  addition  to  the  usual  fee. 
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The  examination  fee  is  $5.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  S15.00  for  all  candidates  examined  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be  accepted  in 
advance  of  the  application)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order,  express  order, 
or  draft  on  New  York  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  board  in 
June  is  published  about  March  1  of  each  year.  Requests  that  the  examinations 
be  held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board  not  later  than  February  1. 

b)  The  September  examinations. — The  September  examinations  are  held  at 
the  University.  Those  for  1919  will  be  held  September  8-12.  AppHcations 
for  admission  to  these  examinations  should  be  made  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Each  applicant  will  pay  in  advance  an  examina- 
tion fee  of  $5 . 00.  The  University  Cashier's  receipt  for  this  fee  entitles  the  student 
to  admission  to  examination  in  as  many  subjects  as  he  wishes  to  take  at  one 
period. 

c)  Special  examinations. — Students  seeking  admission  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  or  Spring  Quarter  may,  upon  apphcation  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance,  arrange  for  special  examination  in  subjects  in 
which  they  are  deficient.  These  special  examinations  are  held  during  the  second 
week  in  December  and  March.  For  admission  to  such  special  examination  a 
fee  of  S5.00  is  charged. 

V.     DESCRIPTION  OP  SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  scope  of  the  subjects  accepted  for  admission  is  indicated  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 

Political  Economy 

If  the  course  deals  primarily  with  the  principles  of  economics  some  standard 
text,  such  as  Laughlin's  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  Johnson's  Introduction  to 
Economics,  or  Bullock's  Introduction  to  Economics,  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  work  and  of  classroom  discussion.  Especial  attention  should  be  directed 
toward  giving  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamental  principles. 
Students  should  have  access  also  to  selected  economic  treatises,  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  connection  with  class  work  systematically  to  extend  their  study 
into  local  conditions  of  industry  and  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  organization  of  industrial  society,  its  evolution  and  structural 
characteristics,  as  is  strongly  recommended  for  the  introductory  course  on  the 
subject,  Marshall's  Readings  in  Industrial  Society  is  recommended.    |  unit. 

Political  Science 

Civil  Government. — Credit  will  be  given  for  such  knowledge  of  this  subject  as 
is  indicated  by  any  standard  text — such  as  Hart,  Hinsdale,  or  James  and  Sanford. 
The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one  book,  however,  but  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  work  by  topics.    |  unit. 

History 

1.  The  History  of  Greece  from  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (146  B.C.), 
together  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  ancient  oriental  history.    ^  unit. 

2.  The  History  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  death  of  Constantino 
(337  A.D.),  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  Republic  of  the  first  century  B.C. 
and  the  history  of  the  empire.    ^  unit. 

Recommended  texts:  Goodspeed's  History  of  the  Ancient  World;  Breasted's 
Ancient  Times;  Botsford's  History  of  Greece  and  History  of  Rome,  or  Botsford'p 
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Ancient  History;  Morey's  History  of  Rome;  Morey's  History  of  Greece;  Myer's 
Ancient  History  (revised  edition,  1916) ;  Abbott's  Short  History  of  Rome;  Wester- 
mann's  Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations;  Breasted  and  Robinson's  Outlines  of  Euro- 
pean History,  Vol.  I;  Webster's  Ancient  History;  Bryant's  Short  History  of  Rome. 

3.  General  European  History. — The  work  in  General  European  History  is  to 
begin  with  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantine.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  for  the  Mediaeval 
Period,  Thatcher  and  Schevill's  The  Middle  Ages  (new  edition);  for  the  Modern 
Period,  Schevill's  History  of  Modem  Europe,  or  Robinson's  History  of  Western 
Europe,  entire;  Adams'  General  European  History;  Bourne's  European  History; 
Munroe  and  Whitcomb's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,    1  unit. 

4.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Elementary. — (a)  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  to  that 
preceding.  So  far  as  possible  the  use  of  books  other  than  the  textbook  should 
be  encouraged.  Fiske's,  McMaster's,  Thomas',  or  Johnston's  school  text  is 
recommended.  ^  unit.  (6)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  4a  is  included  in  46,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  4a  if  the  student  takes  46.  Recommended 
texts:  Channing's  Student's  History  of  the  United  States;  McLaughlin's  History  of 
the  American  Nation;  Epochs  of  American  History  (3  vols.),  edited  by  A.  B. 
Hart;  Muzzey's  American  History.    1  unit. 

5.  The  History  of  England,  Elementary. — (a)  The  student  should  know  the 
main  facts  connected  with  the  development  of  the  English  people.  Recom- 
mended texts:  Coman  and  Kendall's  The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation,  Larned's 
History  of  England,  Cheyney's  History  of  England,  or  Tout  and  Sullivan's  Ele- 
mentary English  History.  ^  unit.  (6)  The  History  of  England,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  5a  is  included  in  56,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  5a  if  the  student  takes  56.  Recommended 
texts:  Terry's  History  of  England;  Gardiner's  Student's  History  of  England; 
Ransome's  History  of  England;  Cross's  History  of  England.    1  unit. 

Greek 

1.  Greek  grammar  and  the  translation  into  Greek  of  sentences  of  average 
difficulty.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  CoUege  of  Arts. 

2.  The  translation  of  a  passage  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  either  at  sight  or 
from  Books  i  to  iv,  with  grammatical,  literary,  geographical,  and  historical 
questions.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

To  satisfy  the  requirement  of  1  and  2,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  should  be 
read,  with  frequent  exercises  in  composition. 

3.  The  translation  of  an  average  passage  from  the  Uiad  of  Homer,  either  at 
sight  or  from  Books  i  to  vi,  with  questions  on  Homeric  grammar  and  prosody. 
1  unit. 

It  is  possible  for  students  who  desire  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  who  are  admitted  without  Greek  to  take  the  preparatory 
courses  in  college.    See  this  Circular,  Department  of  Greek. 

Latin 

1.  Amount  and  Range  op  Reading.  1.  The  Latin  reading  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  par- 
ticular authors  and  works,  should  not  be  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War, 
i-iv,  with  1  year  of  beginner's  Latin,  2  units;  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline, 
for  the  ManiUan  Law,  and  for  Archias,  1  unit;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i-vi,  1  unit. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and 
Nepos  (Lives);  Cicero  (Orations,  Letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline 
and  Jugurthine  War) ;  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid)  and  Ovid  (Meta- 
morphoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.  Subjects  and  Scope  op  Instruction.  1.  Translation  at  sight. — 
Candidates  should  be  trained  in  the  translation  at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  a  written  test  of  proficiency  in  this  respect  should  be  made  a  part  of  every 
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regular  examination.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  of  the 
passages  used  in  these  tests  should  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the 
reading  indicated  above  as  the  student's  work  progresses. 

2.  Prescribed  reading. — The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should 
include  the  following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manihan  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i,  ii,  and  either  iv  or  vi,  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  Uterary  and  historical  allusions, 
and  prosody. 

3.  Grammar  and  composition. — The  work  in  grammar  and  composition  should 
cover  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms, 
and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with 
ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  con- 
structions, and  range  of  ideas  called  for  in  the  tests  set  in  composition  should 
be  such  as  are  common  in  the  reading  with  which  the  student  is  at  the  time 
engaged. 

4.  Suggestions  concerning  preparation. — Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should 
begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur, 
and  should  continue  throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure 
correct  methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  (1)  to  take  in  the  meaning  and 
construction  of  each  word  where  it  stands,  or,  if  not  yet  clear  at  that  point,  to 
hold  in  suspense  whatever  is  doubtful  until  the  solution  comes;  and  (2)  to 
foresee  what  is  coming  wherever  the  sentence  itself  gives  an  indication  (as  where 
a  verb  of  asking,  or  saying,  or  commanding  occurs  before  the  clause  which  fills 
out  the  meaning).  In  short,  the  aim  should  be  to  understand  the  sentence  as  a 
Roman  reader  would  have  understood  it,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation, 
however,  should  be  a  mechanical  word-for-word  conversion,  nor  should  it  be  a 
mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered 
in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction 
in  smy  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school  work  in 
Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation,  and 
translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is 
also  very  useful  and  should  be  more  practiced. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facihty  in  reading. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work  in 
composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this  work  the 
prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

French 

1.  The  first  unit  of  French  should  comprise:  (a)  the  elements  of  grammar; 
(6)  the  reading  of  about  100  pages  of  simple  texts,  with  attention  to  the  accurate 
rendering  and  use  of  the  commoner  idioms ;  simple  oral  and  written  reproduction 
based  on  the  reading;  (c)  the  foundation  of  a  good  pronunciation  through  training 
in  practical  phonetics,  and  as  much  attention  to  oral  v/ork  as  possible. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  appH cants 
for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  German  is 
recommended  to  appHcants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  continued  study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar,  including  review  of  the  first  year's  work  and  all  the  more  important 
irregular  verbs;  (6)  the  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  modern  literary  prose  (at 
least  one  play);  increased  practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction;  (c)  review 
of  phonetic  principles  and  correction  of  faulty  pronunciation. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit.  French  2  or  a  second  unit  of 
German  is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature 
and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
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3,  At  the  completion  of  the  third  unit  of  French  the  student  is  expected  to 
understand  readily  French  spoken  or  read  aloud,  to  summarize  with  fair  correct- 
ness in  writing  what  he  reads  or  hears,  and  to  read  without  difficulty  modem 
prose  and  verse. 

To  attain  this  he  should  be  required  (a)  to  complete  the  study  of  a  good  school 
grammar,  with  appropriate  composition;  (6)  to  read  about  300  pages  of  good 
modern  prose  and  verse  (including  at  least  one  play) ;  (c)  to  continue  the  exercises 
in  summarizing  and  reproducing  his  reading  in  French,  in  the  principles  of 
pronunciation,  and  in  oral  practice. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit  and  may  be  presented  as  the 
third  unit  of  modem  language  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of 
Literature  and  of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  enter  with  one  unit  of  credit  in  French  will  begin  with  course  3, 
Intermediate  French.  Those  entering  with  2  units  of  credit  will  begin  with 
course  4,  Intermediate  French  (continued),  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner,  with  course  5,  Advanced  French.  Those  who  receive  3  units 
will  begin  with  course  6,  Advanced  French  (continued),  or,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with  course  11  or  12. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  begin  with  course  11,  or  12,  or  14, 
(or  15,  or  16,  or  17,  or  18).  However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  French 
composition  will,  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take 
course  12,  which  will  not  yield  college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
fourth  unit  in  the  secondary  school  included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College 
course  in  French  Literature. 

Spanish 

1.  The  first  unit  of  Spanish  should  comprise:  (a)  the  foundation  of  an 
accurate  and  intelligent  pronunciation  by  means  of  practical  phonetic  explana- 
tions and  constant  oral  drill,  reading  aloud,  and  writing  from  dictation,  with 
especial  attention  to  syllable  division,  linking,  and  accentuation;  (6)  the  funda- 
mentals of  grammar,  including  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs, 
the  forms  and  order  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  uses  and  meanings  of  the 
commoner  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  the  personal  accusative,  the 
commonest  uses  of  the  subjunctive;  (c)  careful  study  of  about  125  pages  of 
graded  prose  texts  with  the  object  of  building  up  an  active  practical  vocabulary; 
memorizing,  forming  questions  and  answers  (oral  and  written)  based  on  the  texts 
read. 

2.  The  second  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  the  development  of  readiness  and 
skill  in  pronouncing  passages  assigned  for  special  study,  with  attention  to  group- 
ing, intonation,  and  expression,  and  in  understanding  simple  Spanish  when 
spoken  or  read  by  the  teacher;  (6)  completion  of  the  irregular  verbs,  fundamentals 
of  syntax,  common  uses  of  the  subjunctive,  common  idioms;  (c)  the  study  of 
about  250  pages  of  prose  texts  (including  a  play),  with  daily  oral  drill,  frequent 
dictation,  questions  a,nd  answers  on  the  text,  and  reproduction,  both  oral  and 
written.  As  much  of  the  class  work  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness  should 
be  conducted  in  Spanish,  but  careful  translations  should  be  frequently  required, 
with  especial  attention  to  accurate  rendering  of  tenses  (imperfect,  preterits, 
etc.),  cognates,  and  idioms. 

German 

1.  The  first  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation. 
(h)  Systematic  drill  upon  the  elements  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of 
the  articles,  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  verb,  strong  and  weak; 
also  upon  the  use  of  the  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  use  of  the  modal  auxil- 
iaries, and  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order,  (c)  The  reading  of  from 
80  to  100  pages  of  easy  texts,  chiefly  modern  prose,  with  especial  stress  laid 
upon  acquiring  a  good  working  vocabulary,  (d)  Abundant  practice  (1)  in  oral 
and  written  reproduction  of  the  text,  (2)  in  the  memorizing  of  colloquial  and 
idiomatic  phrases,  and  (3)  in  dictation.  Thoroughness  should  be  insisted  upon 
rather  than  quantity.    The  following  texts  are  recommended:   (1)  Guerber's 
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Marchen  und  Erzdhlungen  I,  (2)  Seligraann's  Altes  und  Neues,  (3)  Gluck  auf, 
(4)  the  easiest  of  Grimm's  Mdrchen,  Gronow's  Jung  Deutschland,  Allen's  Daheim, 
first  part,  Schmidt  and  Glokke's  Das  erste  Jahr  Deutsch. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  French  is  recom- 
mended to  apphcants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  calls  for  from  200  to  250  pages  of  moderately  difficult 
reading,  chiefly  prose,  with  constant  practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction  of 
selected  portions;  also  drill  upon  the  more  difficult  chapters  of  grammar,  such  as 
the  passive  voice,  use  of  cases  with  prei)ositions,  verbs,  adjectives,  uses  of  tenses 
and  modes  (especially  with  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  in  cases  of  great  deficiency 
in  composition,  regardless  of  the  quantity  read.  The  following  texts  are  among 
those  recommended:  (a)  For  reading,  Baumbach's  Sommermdrchen  and  WaM- 
novellen,  Leander's  Trdumereien,  Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochene  Krug,  Das  Wirtshaus 
zu  Cransac,  Storm's  Immensee,  Heyse's  L'Arrabiata;  (h)  for  composition,  Vos's 
materials  for  German  composition,  Stern's  Geschichten  vom  Rhein,  Geschichten 
von  deutschen  Stddten,  Moscher's  Wilkommen  in  Deutschland,  Mezger  und  Miiller, 
Kreuz  und  quer  durch  deutsche  Lande. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit.  German  2  or  a  second  unit  of  French 
is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of 
Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3.  The  third  unit  calls  for:  (o)  The  reading  of  from  400  to  500  pages  of  good 
modern  prose  stories  and  plays  and  the  ability  to  use  the  language  effectively  as 
a  means  of  oral  and  written  expression.  (6)  Abundant  practice  in  the  writing  of 
compositions.  Among  the  texts  recommended  are  Benedix'  Der  Prozess,  Die 
Hochzeitsreise,  Moser's  Der  Bibliothekar,  Wilbrandt's  Jugendliebe,  Manley  and 
Allen's  Four  German  Comedies,  Storm's  Pole  Poppenspdler,  Riehl's  Fluch  der 
Schonheit,  Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge,  Freytag's  Die  Joumalisten,  Ernst's  Flachs- 
mann  als  Erzieher. 

This  unit  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and 
of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  receive  credit  for  1  unit  of  German  on  admission  will  begin 
with  course  3,  Intermediate  German. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  2  units  will  begin  with  course  4,  Elementary 
German  Composition,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with 
course  5,  Modern  Prose  Readings. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  3  units  will  begin  with  course  6,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with  course  15  or  20A. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  begin  with  a  Senior  College  course 
in  German  Literature.  However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  German  com- 
position will,  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take  German 
11,  which  will  not  yield  college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fourth  unit 

Sthe  secondary  school  included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College  major  in 
erman  Literature. 

English 

A  maximum  of  4  units  of  entrance  credit  is  given  by  the  University  for  work 
in  co-operating  schools,  and  less  than  3  units  will  not  be  accepted.  To  satisfy  the 
requirements  a  student  must  have 

A.    In  Composition 

The  ability  to  organize  a  composition  properly  and  to  write  English — 
clear,  grammatical,  and  to  some  extent  effective;  the  ability,  for  example,  to  ex- 
press, m  written  tests  in  the  classroom,  ideas  drawn  from  any  study  which  the 
student  may  be  pursuing. 

B.    In  Literature 

1.  Some  definite  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  from  the 
time  of  Chaucer. 
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2.  The  ability  to  read  intelligently  good  English  poetry  and  prose.  This 
includes  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  meter  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  structure  of  the  novel,  the  essay,  and  the  play. 

It  should  be  noted:  (a)  that  although  a  total  of  not  less  than  360  hours  of 
prepared  work  is  required,  a  part  of  the  work  in  English  should  be  given  in  each 
of  the  four  years  of  the  preparatory  school;  (6)  that  the  division  of  this  work 
between  literature  and  composition  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
preparatory  school;  (c)  that  no  specific  reading  is  required.  For  the  convenience 
of  teachers,  however,  both  the  "general  list"  and  the  "intensive  list"  of  English 
classics  are  subjoined,  and  it  is  presumed  that  teachers  will  be  governed  largely  by 
these  lists;  (d)  that  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  one  or  more 
units  of  credit  from  students  whose  work  in  Enghsh  in  the  Junior  Colleges  is 
found  to  be  seriously  defective;  (e)  that  candidates  whose  credentials  show  work 
in  Enghsh  beyond  the  requirements  specified  above  may  be  exempted  from  Junior 
College  course  1. 

GBNBRAL  LIST 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent  read- 
ing and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  atten- 
tion should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main 
purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are 
arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  group  I. 

Group  I — Classics  in  Translation  (two  to  be  selected):  The  Old  Testament, 
comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  i,  v,  xv,  xvi  and  Virgil's  Aeneid. 
The  Odyssey  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized 
literary  excellence. 

Group  II — Shakspere:  Merchant  of  Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Julius  Caesar 
(if  not  chosen  for  intensive  study). 

Group  III — Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Hawthorne,  The  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Group  IV — Essays,  Biography,  etc.:  Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers;  Irving,  selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages); 
Macaulay,  Lord  Clive;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Group  V — Coleridge,  "The  Ancient  Mariner";  Scott,  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake";  Tennyson,  "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  "Lancelot 
and  Elaine,"  and  "Passing  of  Arthur";  I3rowning,  "Cavalier  Tunes,"  "The 
Lost  Leader,"  "How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  "Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,"  "Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,"  "Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,"  "Herve  Riel,"  "Pheidippides,"  "My  Last  Duchess,"  "Up  at 
a  Villa— Down  in  the  City,"  "The  Italian  in  England,"  "The  Patriot,"  "De 
Gustibus — "  "The  Pied  Piper,"  "Instans  Tyrannus";  Arnold,  "Sohrab  and 
Rustum." 

LIST   FOB  INTENSIVE  STUDY 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continuation 
of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the 
exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  The 
books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one 
selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I — Drama:  Shakspere,  Macbeth  or  Hamlet. 

Group  II — Poetry:  Milton,  U Allegro,  U  Penseroso,  and  Comus;  the  selec- 
tions from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (First  Series). 
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Group  III — Oratory:  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV — Essays:  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns' s 
Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Biblical  History  and  Literature 

1.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Exodus  through  Nehemiah^s  Reforms. 
The  following  text  is  recommended  as  indicating  the  character  of  the  work 
required:  Kent,  History  of  the  Hebrew  People,  I,  §§  73-169;  II;  and  History  of 
the  Jewish  People. 

2.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of  Burton 
and  Mathews,  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  chapters  ii,  iii,  xx,  xxvii 
may,  if  necessary,  be  passed  over  lightly  or  omitted;  or  Kent,  The  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus. 

3.  Old  Testament  Literature. — Gray,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, will  indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  requirement. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of 
Peake,  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  unit  consists  of  1,  2,  and  either  3  or  4,  at  the  option  of  the  student. 
h  or  1  unit. 

Mathematics 

The  following  statements  of  admission  units  in  Mathematics  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  specifying  topics  to  be  covered  but  not  the  order  or  relation  in  which 
these  topics  are  to  be  studied.  The  University  will  accept  work  in  which  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry  are  treated  simultaneously  as  phases  of  one  subject 
— mathematics — and  will  give  credit  for  any  of  the  following  admission  units 
whose  topics  have  all^been  satisfactorily  covered,  irrespective  of  the  order  in 
which  this  has  been  done,  but  a  full  year's  work  in  mathematics  will  be  required 
for  each  unit  credited. 

la.  Algebra,  first  course,  covering  Hteral  notation;  the  four  fundamental 
operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions;  factoring;  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring;  fractions 
(including  simple  complex  fractions  and  the  elements  of  ratio,  proportion,  and 
variation);  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknowns;  problems  leading  to  linear  equations,  square  root,  and  radicals  as 
needed  in  numerical  quadratic  equations;  numerical  quadratic  equations  and 
problems  leading  to  such  equations. 

The  pupils  should  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve  numerous 
problems  which  involve  putting  into  equations  data  and  conditions  given  in 
words.  Many  of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  practical  life.  The  treatment  should  be  elementary  and  con- 
crete, with  free  use  of  graphic  methods,  but  should  result  in  definite  comprehen- 
sion and  formulation  of  the  algebraic  relations  involved.    1  unit. 

16.  Algebra,  second  course,  including  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  course; 
radicals;  exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  the  negative;  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  numbers  and  of  polynomials;  imaginary  and  complex  numbers; 
general  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown,  applied  to  literal 
as  well  as  numerical  coefficients;  theory  of  the  quadratic  equation  with  one 
unknown,  including  the  discriminant  and  the  relation  between  the  roots  and  the 
coefficients;  simple  cases  of  equations  or  systems  of  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknowns  that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations; 
problems  leading  to  quadratic  equations;  ratio,  proportion,  and  variation;  the 
binomial  formula  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

Algebra  16  should  not  be  given  earlier  than  the  third  school  year.  Work 
of  the  first  course  will  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  second  course.  If 
Algebra  16  is  not  offered  for  admission  it  becomes  prerequisite  for  further  work 
in  mathematics  in  college. 

All  the  general  directions  concerning  the  first  course  apply  also  to  the  second 
course,  and  in  addition  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter,  while  proceeding  from  the 
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particular  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  making  consider- 
able use  of  graphic  methods  and  illustrations,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  single  quadratic  equations  and  of  systems  of  equations  and  in  the  study 
of  variation,  should  also  give  emphasis  to  the  clear  statement  and  formal  demon- 
stration of  general  results.    ^  unit. 

2.  Plane  Geometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks,  including  the  general  properties  of  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the 
measurement  of  the  circle.    1  unit. 

3.  Solid  Geometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks  and  including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties 
and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  the  regular  solids,  cylinders,  cones,  the 
sphere,  and  the  spherical  triangle.    5  unit. 

Course  3  must  be  given  in  the  third  or  fourth  school  year,  and  will  not  be 
given  credit  if  taken  in  the  same  school  year  with  course  2.  In  both  2  and  3 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  original  demonstration  of  theorems  and  the 
original  solution  of  problems.  Applications  should  be  made  to  geometric  prob- 
lems of  practical  life.  Each  of  these  courses  should  from  time  to  time  treat 
geometric  problems  by  such  algebraic  methods  as  are  familiar  to  the  pupil. 
While  accuracy  of  deductive  reasoning  and  clearness  of  statement  are  of  prime 
importance  in  geometry,  the  path  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  may  be  followed  readily  and  with  as  much  profit 
in  this  subject  as  in  algebra.  Concrete  and  inductive  approach  to  abstract  and 
deductive  demonstration  will  be  found  valuable  throughout  the  work. 

4.  Advanced  Arithmetic,  including  accounting,  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
alHed  topics.  This  must  be  given  as  an  advanced  course  and  should  not  precede 
courses  la  and  2.    \  unit. 

5.  Plane  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles, 
the  elementary  relation  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  the  use  of  logarithms 
with  many  practical  applications.    \  unit. 

Astronomy 

The  requirements  in  Astronomy  call  for  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facts  and  principles  of  astronomy,  including  the  more  recent  developments  in 
the  direction  of  spectroscopy  and  photography.    5  unit. 

Phtsics 

In  order  to  obtain  entrance  credit  in  Physics  the  applicant  must  have  com- 
pleted a  course  in  the  elements  of  physics  which  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
150  hours  of  assigned  work.  Not  less  than  one- third  of  the  total  assignment 
must  have  been  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  being 
counted  as  one  hour  of  assignment. 

A  notebook  containing  the  record  of  at  least  35  laboratory  experiments 
equivalent  to  those  found  in  the  "University  of  Chicago  Recommended  List  of 
50  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools"  is  a  part  of  the 
requirement.    1  unit. 

Chemistry 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the  better  class  of  high  and 
preparatory  schools,  covering  thirty-five  to  forty  weeks,  four  to  five  days  per 
week,  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory 
work,  will  afford  the  necessary  preparation.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

Alexander  Smith's,  McPherson's,  Henderson's,  Torrey's,  Hessler  and  Smith's, 
NeweU's,  Young's,  Linebarger's,  and  Storer  and  Lindsay's  High-School  Chemistries 
are  suitable  textbooks  for  preparation.  Smith  &  Hall's  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  (Longmans)  discusses  fully  the  material  and  methods  approved  by  the 
Department.  The  standard  of  attainment  must  be  to  fit  for  admission  to  the 
special  college  course  in  general  chemistry  (2S)  to  which  this  unit  is  prerequisite. 
1  unit. 
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Geology 

1.  Elementary  Physiography. — The  requirement  for  credit  in  this  subject 
includes:  (a)  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth's  relief  features;  (6)  familiarity 
with  the  general  facts  of  atmospheric  movements,  precipitation,  temperature,  etc., 
together  with  the  principles  governing  them;  (c)  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
sea,  including  the  general  facts  concerning  its  movements  and  their  causes. 
^  unit. 

2.  Advanced  Physiography. — This  calls  for  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the 
topics  named  above.  In  addition,  the  candidate  should  be  famihar  with  the 
principles  of  chmatology,  the  evolution  and  history  of  physiographic  features, 
and  the  distribution  of  Ufe  and  its  relations  to  surface  conditions.    ^  unit. 

A  unit's  credit  will  be  given  those  who  present  both  1  and  2.  Thorough 
courses  based  on  such  texts  as  those  of  Salisbury  {Physiography,  Briefer  Course) 
meet  the  requirement  for  1  and  2. 

3.  Geology. — The  requirement  for  admission  embraces  the  elementary  facts 
of  petrographic,  structural,  dynamic,  and  historic  geology.  FamiUarity  with  the 
modes  of  action  of  geologic  agents  and  clear  views  of  the  progress  and  relations  of 
geological  events  are  essential.  A  thorough  course  based  on  such  a  book  as 
Blackwelder  &  Barrows'  Elements  of  Geology  meets  the  requirement.    |  unit. 

1  and  2  or  1  and  3  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  in  science  recommended 
to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Geography 

1.  Commercial  Geography. — For  admission  credit,  a  half-year's  work  should 
be  offered,  based  on  such  texts  as  those  of  Smith,  Brigham,  or  Adams.  The  work 
should  cover  (a)  the  general  conditions  of  commerce,  (6)  the  chief  commodities 
of  commerce,  and  (c)  the  trade  of  the  leading  commercial  countries,  with  emphasis 
on  the  United  States. 

2.  Elements  of  Geography. — This  calls  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Geography  developed  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 
A  thorough  course  in  such  a  text  as  Salisbury,  Barrows,  and  Tower's  Modern 
Geography  meets  the  requirement.    1  unit. 

General  Biology 

The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in  General  Biology  will  be 
required :  (a)  To  submit  to  the  Examiner  a  notebook  consisting  of  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied  and  statements  of  experiments 
performed  (see  statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  above).  It  is 
recommended  that  studies  of  at  least  fifteen  principal  forms  be  undertaken. 
These  studies  may  be  largely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  compound  micro- 
scope. Attention  should  be  given  chiefly  to  those  organisms  that  can  be  studied 
in  a  living  condition.  (6)  To  demonstrate  in  the  college  laboratory,  under  the 
supervision  of  college  officers,  that  he  possesses  some  power  to  observe  accurately 
and  intelligently.  More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct  observation  and  on  the 
careful  record  thereof  than  upon  technical  terms,  (c)  To  answer  in  writing  a 
few  general  questions  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  lower  animals  as  well  as 
questions  on  famihar  forms,  such  as  the  perch,  crayfish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern, 
some  common  type  of  flowering  plant,  etc.    1  unit. 

General  Science 

The  work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  such  topics  as:  (1)  the  air  and  our 
relation  to  it;  (2)  water  and  its  uses;  (3)  work  and  energy;  (4)  the  earth's 
crust;  (5)  life  on  the  earth. 

Zoology 

For  admission  credit  in  Zoology  the  general  character  of  the  work  required 
will  be  the  same  as  that  indicated  under  General  Biology;  but  in  this  case  the 
number  of  animals  studied  should  be  increased  when  1  unit  is  sought. 
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It  is  recommended  that  attention  be  equally  divided  between  (a)  natural 
history  and  physiology  and  (6)  structure  and  classification.  However,  work 
with  primary  emphasis  on  any  phase  of  zoology  will  be  accepted.  The  sub- 
mission of  a  notebook  is  required  of  all  candidates.    |  or  1  unit. 

Botany 

If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  sought,  the  preparatory  work  should  consist 
of  the  study  of  types  from  all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  a 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  ecology,  and 
classification.    ^  or  1  unit. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  two  units  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  General  Biology, 
Zoology,  and  Botany.  Any  one  of  these  three  subjects  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit 
of  science  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Physiology 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  given  in  Huxley's 
Textbook  of  Physiology  (revised)  or  Martin's  Human  Body  (briefer  course),  i  unit. 

Drawing  and  Shopwork 

Admission  credit  not  to  exceed  five  units  may  be  given  in  Drawing  and  Shop- 
work,  provided  the  high  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  accepts  five  units 
in  these  subjects  for  its  diploma.  Each  unit  must  represent  not  less  than  250 
hours  of  work.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  give  an  examination  to  test 
the  applicant's  standard  of  attainment  in  these  subjects. 

Free-hand  drawing. — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  To  make  rapid  sketches  from  objects  which  shall  indicate  the  perspective 
appearance,  the  proportions,  and  the  main  characteristics  of  structure  and  form. 

2.  To  make  as  records  of  observations  such  drawings  as  would  be  appropriate 
for  illustrations  to  accompany  liigh-school  studies  in  the  sciences. 

3.  To  sketch  free-hand,  from  specifications,  any  simple  geometric  figure. 

4.  To  match  with  water  colors  any  given  color,  and  to  carry  a  flat  wash  of 
color  over  a  given  area. 

Mechanical  drawing. — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  From  given  mechanical  drawings  of  a  simple  object  to  make  a  free-hand 
drawing  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  in  perspective. 

2.  From  a  simple  geometric  form  or  constructed  object  to  make  dimen- 
sioned free-hand  working  drawings  which  furnish  data  sufficient  for  a  finished 
instrumental  drawing  or  for  the  construction  of  the  object. 

3.  From  specifications  to  make  a  completed  working  drawing  free-hand  or 
instrumental  or  a  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the  object. 

Shopwork — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  To  execute  in  a  workman-like  manner  representative  units  of  construc- 
tive work. 

2.  To  plan  and  carry  through  to  completion  typical  problematic  units  of 
work  and  to  use  in  this  connection  a  reasonable  fund  of  technical  information. 

3.  To  use  intelligently  the  printed  reference  material  related  to  a  particular 
shop  course. 

Home  Economics  and  Household  Art 
Each  unit  of  admission  credit  must  represent  a  course  covering  at  least  35 
weeks  with  not  less  than  five  hours  per  week,  not  more  than  half  of  the  total 
assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work.    Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  the  specified  time. 

Other  Subjects  Accepted  for  Admission 

Credit  is  also  given  for: 
Agriculture,  |  or  1  unit. 
Commercial  Law,  5  unit. 
Music,  ^  or  1  unit. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  and  Bookkeeping,  1,  2,  3,  or  4  units. 
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B.  ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 
Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  to  which  they  are  admitted  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  pro- 
viso: In  case  the  character  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to 
create  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explidily  reserves 
the  right  to  revoke  at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate,  and  to  exact  examina- 
tion in  the  same, 

I.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  fifteen  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high 
grade,  and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  the  high  school,  the 
accumulation  of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of 
the  College  Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before 
entering  on  the  advanced  school  work.  Advanced  standing,  based  on  an  excess 
of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
one  major  for  each  haK-unit  of  excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Credit  is  limited  to  courses  which  substantially  comport  with  the  program 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University,  pursued  after  the  completion  of  college 
entrance  requirements. 

2.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  —  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of 
C  but  less  than  B  — ,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  one-half  college 
credit  only.    If  he  falls  below  C,  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  paragraph  2. 

Note. — The  foregoing  regulations  are  applicable  only  to  students  entering  directly 
from  co-operating  secondary  schools.  College  credit  for  excess  preparatory  school  work 
is  not  granted  to  students  entering  with  advanced  standing. 

II.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE  WORK 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  coUege  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  information,  the 
Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own  statement, 
when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University 
Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this  statement 
is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  ofiicial  certificate  showing:  (a)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (6)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions) ;  (c)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (1)  by  subjects  and  catalogue 
numbers  the  credit  in  the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per 
week)  given  to  each,  (2)  the  number  of  such  iniits  required  for  graduation,  and 
(3)  in  general  or  specifically  the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (d)  the  duration  of  his 
attendance. 
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2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  apphcant  a  Course  Book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  proposed  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit  so  Usted 
is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only  in  case 
the  apphcant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University  completes 
six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credits. — A  student  transferring  from  a  standard  college  is 
given  the  same  standing  in  the  Colleges  of  the  University,  provided  that  his 
preparatory  work  was  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  University; 
otherwise  advanced  work  will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies 
at  the  rate  of  one  major  (five  term-hours,  three  and  one-third  semester-hours) 
for  each  half-unit.  The  maximum  credit  allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit 
obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  University,  i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If 
the  Baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the  total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors, 
three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

Note. — No  student  entering  the  University  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  which  admits 
to  the  Graduate  Schools  may  become  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

4.  Presented  at  outset. — AppUcants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions,  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
he  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  work. — Students  are  not  permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination 
for  work  done  privately  or  by  correspondence  while  in  residence  at  the  University 
unless  written  consent  to  the  arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the 
Dean  and  the  Departmental  Examiner  concerned. 

6.  Examinations. — Claims  for  work  done  in  non-accredited  institutions  maybe 
referred  by  the  University  Examiner  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner. 
An  ofiicial  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  apphcant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.    No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official  credential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination 
and  such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor 
on  the  oflScial  blank  supphed  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of 
credit  gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  total  amount  of  non-resident  work  (18  majors)  which  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for 
experience  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  but,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
corresponding  school  of  the  University,  credit  toward  the  Baccalaureate  degree 
may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  Theology, 
and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts.  Professional 
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work  not  preceded  by  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  will  not  be  fully  accepted 
toward  a  Baccalaureate  degree  until  after  the  student  has  completed  18  majors 
in  the  Colleges  of  this  University.  (For  conditions  see  "College  Credit  for  Pro- 
fessional and  Technical  Work,"  p.  36.) 

9.  Requirements  for  degrees. — (See  p.  36-37  ) 

C.    ADMISSION  AS  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
ofifered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  shall  present  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work  equiva- 
lent to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (6)  evidence  of  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in  practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  shall  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  English  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a  definite 
subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been  received. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  apphcant's  abiUty  to  pursue  successfully  the  work 
desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is  sought,  or  of 
an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be  required. 

4.  They  shall  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  chapel  assembly  and  work  in  Physical  Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 

D.    RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  WITH  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

The  University  desires  to  promote  such  correlation  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  collegiate  work  that  contribution  may  be  made  from  every  point  of  view  to  the 
study  of  educational  problems  of  common  interest,  and  that  the  utmost  economy 
of  educational  effort  may  be  attained.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  University 
attempts  to  arrange  for  systematic  and  intimate  relatione  with  preparatory  and 
other  secondary  schools.  The  types  of  relationship  possible  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  institutions.  In  general,  they  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
co-oyeration. 

I.  The  Accredited  Schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  those  secondary 
schools  whose  graduates  presenting  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Colleges  of  the 
University  will  be  admitted  on  certificate.  Such  schools  are:  (1)  schools 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago  after  inspection 
by  official  represen4;atives  of  the  University;  or  (2)  schools  accredited  by  the 
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North  Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges;  or  (3)  schools 
approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  or  (4) 
schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

II.  The  Co-operating  Schools  of  the  University  during  any  collegiate  year 
shall  include  all  schools  which  have  been  officially  accepted  into  that  relation  by 
the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  such  acceptance  involving 
the  following  prerequisites: 

1.  The  school  must  be  a  regularly  accredited  school  according  to  the  definition 
of  section  I. 

2.  The  school  (1)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  last  annual  conference  of 
the  University  with  its  co-operating  schools  by  one  or  more  official  delegates; 
or  (2)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  Colleges  or  Graduate  Schools  of  the 
University,  during  the  two  years  preceding,  by  one  or  more  representatives  of 
its  teaching  stafif;  or  (3)  shall  have  sent  to  the  University,  during  the  two  years 
preceding,  at  least  one  student  from  its  graduating  classes  who  has  made  a 
creditable  record  in  the  Colleges. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  RELATIONS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO 
AND  CO-OPERATING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  Any  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  may  be  admitted  to  the  Colleges  on  presentation  of  proper  credentials. 
See  p.  17  of  this  Circular. 

2.  The  officers  of  a  co-operating  school  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
one  member  of  each  graduating  class  for  an  honor  scholarship  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  scholarship  will  be  granted  to  each 
nominee,  since  the  number  of  available  scholarships  is  always  less  than  the  number 
of  candidates  offered. 

3.  Each  co-operating  school  may  send  to  the  annual  contest  in  public 
speaking,  occurring  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  two  representatives  from  the 
Senior  class — one  in  effective  speaking  and  one  in  reading  aloud.  The  suc- 
cessful contestants  are  awarded  scholarships  for  one  year  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

4.  Seniors  in  co-operating  schools  may  in  any  number  enter  competitive 
honor  examinations  in  certain  subjects,  the  successful  contestants  being  entitled 
to  a  scholarship  in  the  University  for  one  year.  Inquiries  concerning  these 
scholarships,  or  any  other  matters  involved  in  the  relations  of  students  admitted 
from  co-operating  schools,  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  Examiner, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

5.  The  principal,  superintendent,  and  instructors  in  co-operating  schools  are 
members  of  the  educational  conference  held  annually  at  the  University. 

6.  Those  who  are  engaged  as  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  co-operating 
schools  for  the  following  year  may  pursue  studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
the  Summer  Quarter  at  one-half  the  usual  tuition  rates. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  more  complete  co-operation,  representatives 
of  departments  in  co-operating  schools  are  invited  to  visit  the  classrooms  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.    Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  tliis  invitation  should 
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notify  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  and  receive  from  his  office  a  card  of  identification 
and  introduction. 

8.  Relations  between  the  University  and  secondary  schools  are  under  the 
special  consideration  of  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  secondary-school 
officers  and  members  of  the  University  Faculties  in  equal  numbers. 

9.  Each  co-operating  school  furnishes  upon  request,  upon  a  blank  suppUed  by 
the  University,  data  concerning  studies  offered  and  the  teaching  staff,  and  such 
additional  details  regarding  the  school  as  are  called  for  upon  the  blank. 

In  view  of  possible  changes  in  the  administration  of  a  school,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  co-operation  at  any  time  upon  due 
notice  to  the  school. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  prepared  to  encourage  any  adequately  equipped 
secondary  school  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  cover  the  courses  now  offered  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  college.  Any  high  school  which  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  such  work  can  come  into  contact  with  the  Junior  College 
officers  of  the  University  with  a  view  to  organizing  advanced  courses  in  close 
consultation  with  these  officers.  The  present  tendency  in  larger  centers  to 
develop  public  high  schools  into  junior  colleges  requires  the  closest  co-operation 
between  such  schools  as  are  undertaking  this  kind  of  work  and  coUeges.  The 
University  aims  to  develop  this  intimate  co-operation  with  a  view  to  promoting 
wherever  possible  the  enlargement  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum. 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin  while  still  in  the  high  school  the  accumula- 
tion of  college  credits  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  Such  students  will  be  required 
to  maintain  themselves  at  a  high  level  after  they  begin  courses  in  the  University 
itself  (see  p.  30,  "College  Credit  for  Preparatory  Work"). 

A  circular  explaining  these  matters  in  detail  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  (6)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not  presented  on 
admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  A.B.,  Ph.B.  (Lit.),  and 
S.B.  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  because  the  entrance  units  fail 
to  conform  to  advised  grouping  (p.  17). 

A.    THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

I.     GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  The  Junior  Colleges  include  the  first  and  second  years  of  residence.  After 
completing  the  requirements  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  students  pass  for  their  third 
and  fourth  years  to  the  Senior  Colleges. 

2.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel 
assembly,  men  on  Mondays  and  women  on  Tuesdays.    Attendance  is  required. 

3.  Honorable  mention. — On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges 
honorable  mention  is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  reach  a  standard  fixed 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  University. 
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II.     REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  Two  majors  of  English  (courses  1  and  3).    English  1  must  be  taken  in  the 
first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors  taken  in  the  first 
year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean,  continues  the  work 
of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a  subject  in  which  he 

took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful  consideration  should  be  # 
given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  "distribution  groups"  to  make  his 
total  (high  school + college)  credit  in  each  group  four  majors  ( =  2  units) : 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  the  His- 
tory of  Art,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

II.  Language  other  than  English  (all  4  majors  in  one  language):  Depart- 
ments of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physi- 
ology, Botany,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

Limited  Credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses  designated  in  the  depart- 
mental announcements  are  subject  to  the  following  limitation  of  credit:  (a)  Full 
credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken  among  a  student's  first  18  majors, 
and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9.  (6)  After  a  student  has  credit 
for  18  majors  but  less  than  27,  these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major 
each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they  will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any 
course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  on  payment  of  the  fee,  pre- 
sumably as  a  fourth  course. 

The  student  is  admitted  to  the  Senior  Colleges  when  he  has  (1)  completed 
IS  majors  of  work  with  at  least  32  grade-points,  including  the  fulfilment  of  the 
specified  requirements  as  listed  above;  (2)  fulfilled  any  extra  requirements 
imposed  on  account  either  of  excessive  absence  or  defective  work  in  English; 
(3)  fulfilled  the  requirement  in  Physical  Culture  (6  quarters,  4  half-hours  a  week). 

B.    THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

I.     GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel  assem- 
bly Wednesday.    Attendance  is  required. 

2.  Scholarships. — For  scholarships  and  other  aid  to  students,  see  p.  11. 

3.  Honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges. — The  Bachelor's  degree  is  awarded  with 

honors  to  each  student  who  has  grade-points  according  to  the  following  scale: 

Majors  of  credit  received  Average  of  grade-points 

in  the  University  per  major  taken 

a)  36  3f 

b)  last  27  4 

c)  last  18  4| 

d)  last    9  5 

provided,  in  ©ases  b),  c),  dy,  that  the  average  in  previous  work  is  not  lower  than 
two  grade-points  per  major  taken. 
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Honors  in  departments  are  awarded  to  each  student  who  has  at  gradua- 
tion an  average  of  3|  grade-points  per  major  taken  in  the  University,  and  credit 
for  6  majors  of  Senior  College  work  in  a  department  with  an  average  therein 
of  4^  grade-points,  or  9  such  majors  in  related  departments  with  the  same  average, 
provided  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean,  the  9  majors  form  a  coherent  group 
of  studies. 

Special  honors  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  complete  with  distinction 
certain  additional  work  prescribed  by  the  department.  This  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  election  of  a  fourth  course  during  each  of  not  more  than  five 
quarters,  which  shall  not  count  toward  a  degree,  nor  require  an  additional  fee. 

Membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  is  conferred  for  high  scholar- 
ship upon  Senior  College  students  who  have  been  in  residence  for  at  least  six 
quarters,  the  grade  demanded  being  considerably  higher  than  that  required 
for  graduation  with  honors.  Membership  is  determined  by  vote  of  the  chapter, 
no  initiative  being  taken  by  the  student. 

4.  College  credit  for  professional  and  technical  work. — Credit  toward  the 
academic  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Edu- 
cation, Medicine,  or  Divinity,  and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts,  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  amount  of  work  which  may 
be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  9  (in  Medi- 
cine, 18)  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses. 
(6)  No  course  may  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development  of 
technique. 

Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  work  in  the  Divinity  School,  the 
Law  School,  or  the  Medical  Courses  are  enabled  to  shorten  considerably  the 
time  required  to  secure  the  collegiate  and  the  professional  degrees  under  a  plan 
which  counts  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  certain  work  in  the  professional 
schools.  Thus  the  last  year  of  residence  as  an  undergraduate  may  be  used 
entirely  for  professional  work  in  the  Law  School  or  the  Divinity  School,  and  the 
last  two  years  for  work  in  Medicine,  provided  that  all  college  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  have  been  satisfied.  The  details  of  these  arrangements 
may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  special  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Schools. 

II.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  3b 
majors  and  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  of  at  least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in 
one  department  or  in  a  group  of  departments  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at 
least  6  majors  selected  from  a  different  department  or  group  of  departments. 
These  sequences  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Dean.  The  work  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  Law  School,  the  courses  in  Medicine,  or  the  College  of  Education  may 
be  counted  in  satisfaction  of  either  sequence. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  consists  of  11 
majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University), 
including  entrance  work     A  secondary  sequence  of  6  majors  is  also  required. 
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The  degree  of  Ph.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been 
taken  in  the  departments  of  Division  I  (see  p.  16). 

The  degree  of  S.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been  taken 
in  the  departments  of  Division  II  (see  p.  16). 

Mathematics  may  at  the  option  of  the  student  be  used  as  the  principal 
department  for  the  degree  of  either  Ph.B.  or  S.B. 

No  course  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  requirements  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  shall 
count  in  making  up  the  principal  for  the  secondary  sequence,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  sequence  required  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

At  least  12^  of  the  36  college  majors  must  be  courses  designated  as  Senior 
College  courses,  or  as  graduate  courses  to  which  undergraduates  are  admitted. 

Not  more  than  15  majors  may  be  taken  in  college  in  one  department. 

Credit  for  ten  quarters  of  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  for  graduation. 

III.     COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  WITH  ADVANCED 

STANDING 

1.  A  student  admitted  with  less  credit  than  18  majors  must  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  for  a  degree  except  the  "continuation  group"  (see  p.  35). 

2.  A  student  admitted  with  credit  for  18  majors  or  more  may  choose  between 
alternatives  A  and  B,  following: 

A.  He  must  fulfil  the  English  and  Language  requirements  and  devote  at  least 
one-half  of  the  remaining  work  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  to  Senior  College 
courses  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  coherent  and  progressive  sequences. 

The  requirement  of  a  secondary  sequence  is  waived,  but  the  total  program 
must  include  a  principal  sequence  (see  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree, 
page  36),  at  least  four  majors  of  which  shall  be  completed  in  the  College  of  the 
University. 

B.  If,  during  his  first  quarter  of  residence,  he  presents  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Senior  Colleges  a  rational  scheme  of  courses  to  be  followed  up  to  graduation,  he 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  be  excused  from  all 
courses  specifically  required  in  college.  In  order  to  secure  a  degree  under  this 
plan  he  must  maintain  an  average  of  three  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

3.  In  Physical  Culture  credit  is  allowed  for  advanced  standing  at  the  ratio 
of  one  quarter  for  3  majors.    Further  requirements  must  be  fulfilled  in  residence 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.     THE  master's  DEGREE 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 

attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 

to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 

»  Ten  instead  of  12  in  case  of  a  student  who  has  credit  for  4  units  of  preparatory  Latin 
and  3  majors  of  college  Latin ;  and  two  majors  in  like  manner  will  be  allowed  from  the  12  for 
»  student  who  is  credited  with  3  units  of  preparatory  Greek  and  3  majors  of  college  Greek. 
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Chicago/  and  whose  dissertation  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department 
concerned,  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

6)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.^  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.    One  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

f)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.     THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  oj  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power 
of  independent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing 
knowledge;  and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general 
field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  sub- 
ject, with  less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  School  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,^  whose  thesis 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 

2  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

» In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recommenda- 
tion by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 
which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 
This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appli- 
cation must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

o)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I:  The  work  offered 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is 
outlined  by  that  department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate, 
not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work 
required  will  include  such  courses  in  departments  allied  to  that  of  principal 
work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow 
specialization.  The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  his  principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him 
for  productive  scholarship.  All  courses  offered  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement 
for  the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  list  of  courses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Faculties  when  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  Under 
this  plan  the  work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects  is  normally  9  majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not,  under  this  plan,  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than 
three  departments. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  on  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Dissertation. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  dissertation  must  consti- 
tute an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of 
the  final  examination.  The  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 
This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 
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One  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Head  or 
Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
publication  as  the  candidate's  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements.  (See  special 
circular  entitled  Dissertation  Regulations.) 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
and  also  as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that 
the  dissertation  has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan). 

h)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  to  print  the  required 
one  hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half-roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  dissertation 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  con- 
ferred only  after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General 
Library. 

Additional  dissertation  regulations: 

d)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  briefer 
than  that  received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted 
for  publication.  For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an 
account  of  the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of 
the  evidence  used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may 
be  a  single  chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

e)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  accepted  for  publica- 
tion, five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  dissertation  are  required  for  deposit 
in  the  Library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

f)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  d)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

g)  Clauses  d)-f)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
dissertations  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbrevia- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  complete  dissertation. 

4.  Final  examination. — Plan  I  (see  2,  a),  p.  39):  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy the  student  may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
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(1)  the  requirements  of  the  department,  and  (2)  the  dissertation  requirements 
(see  3,  above).  The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
members  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  some  other  department,  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  dissertation,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his 
Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for 
the  final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 

Plan  II  (see  2,  a),  p.  39) :  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He  may 
present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal 
and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken  in 
advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  dissertation.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed 
representative  of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them 
if  there  are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may 
choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools.  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects 
is  separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject,  the  two  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed 
to  substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under 
conditions  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the 
departments  concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.^ 

FELLOWSHIPS 

1.  The  University  Fellowships. — The  University  appropriates  annually  the 
amount  of  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($22,140)  for 
Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools  and  $3,705  in  the  Divinity  School.  These 
Fellowships  are  awarded  by  the  Trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  the  nomination  of  particular  departments,  to  graduate  students 
who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  some  special  line.  About  one  hundred 
Fellowships,  ranging  in  individual  value  from  $120,  or  tuition  fees  for  three  quar- 
ters, to  $520,  are  assigned  each  year. 

*  In  order  to  avoid  misimderstandings,  candidate's  for  higlier  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application  is 
made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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The  University  asks  of  its  Fellows  a  modicum  of  service,  consisting  of  work 
(a)  as  an  instructor;  (&)  as  an  assistant  in  reading  examination  papers;  (c)  as  an 
assistant  on  a  University  journal;  or  (d)  as  an  assistant  in  one  of  the  departmental 
laboratories,  museums,  or  libraries.  In  no  case  is  a  Fellow  expected  to  devote  so 
much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  his  own  study. 

Each  Fellow  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Dean  at  the  beginning  of  each 
quarter.  This  report  outlines  his  work  as  a  student,  and  the  work  assigned  to 
him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
head  of  the  department.    The  report  blanks  may  be  procured  at  the  Dean's  office. 

2.  Applications  for  Fellowships. — Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  the  University  and  should  be 
in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1, 

3.  Appointments  to  Fellowships. — 

a)  Date. — The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  early  in  April.  A 
Fellowship  is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the 
Summer  Quarter,  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

b)  Attainments  required. — The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  general,  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment  special 
weight  is  given  to  dissertations  indicating  the  candidate's  abiHty  to  conduct 
original  investigation. 

4.  Special  Fellowships. — In  addition  to  the  regular  University  Fellowships 
mentioned  above,  there  are  special  Fellowships  offered  by  individuals.  These 
vary  somewhat  in  number  and  amount  from  year  to  year.  At  present  they  are 
as  follows: 

a)  The  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Berthold  Loewenthal,  of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal. 
It  yields  about  S400  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University. 

6)  The  Gustavus  F.  Swift  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift,  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  Gustavus  F.  Swift.  It 
yields  about  $520  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  for 
especial  ability  in  research  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

c)  The  Edith  Barnard  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  established  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Edith  Barnard,  yields  $120  a  year,  and  is  awarded  by  the 
University,  on  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  to  some  deserving 
graduate  student. 

d)  In  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  Fellowships  and  assistant- 
ships  ranging  from  $250  to  $720  are  available  under  the  conditions  of  the  gift  in 
memory  of  Eli  B.  Williams  and  Harriet  B.  Williams. 

e)  The  Ellen  H.  Richards  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Home  Economics  is  offered 
jointly  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Memorial  Fund  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 
It  carries  a  stipend  of  $500  and  tuition  fees  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the 
year  1919-20.  Candidates  should  present  evidence  of  graduate  work  already 
done  in  some  field  of  Home  Economics.  Apphcations  may  be  sent  before 
Jime  15,  1919,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Clarence  Edwin  Ayres,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 


instructors  in  other  departments  offering  instruction  in  this 

department 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
RuFus  Norman  Boardman,  A.M.  Ruth  Robinson  Coleman,  A.B. 

Edward  Zbitowsky,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  give  training  in  the  methods  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  reflection,  and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent 
teachers  and  investigators  in  the  various  branches.  The  Department  aims  to 
train  specialists,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  general  knowledge. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and 
to  make  some  particular  investigation  in,  one  of  the  four  fields  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, History  of  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  Ethics;  but  this  specialization  presup- 
poses sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  and  also  of  Psychology,  to  enable 
one  to  direct,  and  if  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life.  Philosophy 
has  much  of  value  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  speciahze  in  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Philosophy  lay  so  close  to  the  various  sciences,  social, 
historical,  and  biological,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical 
life,  on  the  other,  as  at  present.  The  organization  of  courses  in  the  Department 
is  intended  to  recognize,  for  example,  the  relation  of  Logic  to  mathematics  and  to 
the  social  and  natural  sciences,  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  to  literature  and  to 
political  and  economic  history;  of  Ethics  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
sciences,  as  well  as  to  preparation  for  the  ministry,  law,  and  journalism;  and 
of  Aesthetics  to  literature  and  art. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  are  expecting  to  take  Philosophy  as  a 
subsidiary  subject  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  should  see  the  Head  of  the 
Department  at  once  after  coming  into  University  residence  and  arrange  for  this 
work  in  advance.  Nine  majors  are  usually  required  where  Philosophy  is  the 
minor  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree.    The  equivalents  of  the  elementary  courses 
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in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic  are  required  as  antecedents.  Work  will  be 
assigned  according  as  the  principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical 
and  social  lines. 

A  student  presenting  himself  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Philosophy  as  the 
chief  subject  will  be  required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  10-12  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  Psychology;  the  latter  may 
be  either  experimental  or  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two.  He 
may  further  specialize,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics, 
Aesthetics,  and  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

In  case  the  antecedent  work  in  elementary  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics, 
and  the  History  of  Philosophy  does  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  the 
candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the  undergraduate  work 
in  these  subjects.  As  a  rule,  students  coming  from  institutions  where  advanced 
work  in  Philosophy  is  not  provided  will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  some  review 
work  here. 

PRINCIPAL  sequences! 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  the  following  courses:  1-7, 
Psychology  1.  The  sequence  may  begin  with  any  one  of  these  except  course  7, 
which  must  be  preceded  by  one  major. 

6)  Three  majors  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  from  courses  10-14. 

c)  Three  majors  selected  from  (1)  courses  in  the  Department  open  to  Seniors, 
or  (2)  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the  Dean  from  other  departments 
which  offer  courses  of  cognate  character,  e.g.,  Advanced  Psychology,  History  of 
Education,  History  of  Economic  Theory,  Population,  Political  Theory,  Social 
Origins,  Social  Philosophy,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Organic  Evolution. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  a)  above. 

6)  Three  majors  to  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the 
Dean  with  reference  to  the  student's  principal  sequence.  The  following  are 
recommended: 

Couraes  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  or  Aesthetics, 
when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Psychology  or  Education. 

Courses  in  Social  Psychology,  Development  of  Modern  Thought,  Social 
and  Political  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  Psychology  of  Religion,  when 
the  principal  sequence  is  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  History,  and  Sociology. 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Aesthetics,  when  the  principal 
sequence  is  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

Courses  in  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Modem  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  Meta- 
physics, when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Science  or  Mathematics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

Students  may  begin  work  in  the  Department  with  any  one  of  courses  1-6 
Elementary  Psychology  is  recommended  as  a  preliminary  for  courses  2  and  4. 
and  is  a  prerequisite  for  course  6.    Course  1  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year 

1  For  Social  Science  sequences,  see  footnote  on  p.  66. 
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but  not  after  the  second  year.  Prerequisites  for  other  courses :  for  courses  2  and 
3,  9  majors;  for  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  12  majors;  for  course  7,  12  majors  and  one 
other  course  in  the  Department  or  Psychology  1. 

1.  Social  Ethics. — (1)  The  development  of  co-operation,  order,  responsi- 
bility, Hberty,  justice,  and  democracy,  and  (2)  present  ethical  problems  and  tasks 
of  industrial,  commercial,  civic,  and  poHtical  hfe.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Pro- 
fessor Tufts. 

2.  Elementary  Social  Psychology. — (1)  Mind  as  a  combination  of  pecuUar 
dispositions,  prejudices,  and  attitudes,  acquired  by  each  individual  from  his 
social  environment;  (2)  the  manner  in  which  the  social  situation  of  the  group 
produces  the  habits  of  thought  typical  of  that  group;  and  (3)  the  explanation 
of  the  divergences  in  the  thinking  of  conflicting  groups  in  modern  society  by  the 
methods  of  social  psychology.    Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Dr.  Ayres. 

3.  Logic. — In  this  course  the  subject  is  presented  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  method  of  thinking  and  of  scientific  procedure.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10, 
Dr.  Ayres. 

4.  Elementary  Ethics. — A  study  of  moral  origins  is  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  of  certain  present  problems  of  social  morality. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Dr.  Ayres;  Autumn,  sec.  o,  10:20,  Professor  Mead; 
sec.  6,  2:00,  Professor  Tufts;  Winter,  sec.  a,  8:10,  Associate  Professor 
Ames;  sec.  6,  2:00,  Dr.  Ayres;  Spring,  sec.  a,  8:10,  Dr.  Ayres. 

5.  Ethics  of  Business. — The  ethical  principles  underlying  business  enterprise, 
competitive  and  monopolistic;  demands  of  labor,  unionist  and  syndicaUst;  con- 
sumers' attempts  at  selJf-protection;  organization  of  conflicting  economic  interests 
as  an  ethical  problem.    Mj.  Dr.  Ayres. 

6.  Aesthetics. — An  introduction  to  the  history  and  theory  of  Aesthetics. 
The  two  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  field,  viz.,  appreciation,  or  criticism,  and  artistic 

Eroduction,  will  be  analyzed,  and  their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference 
oth  to  their  psychological  origin  and  to  their  historic  relations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  art.  For  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psy- 
chology.   Mj.  Spring,  8: 10,  Professor  Tufts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — While  the  course  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  further  work  in  philosophy,  the  primary  aim  will  be  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
general  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  method  and  point  of  view  for  considering  the 
meaning  of  the  world  and  of  hmnan  life.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  the  Depart- 
ment, or  one  in  Psychology.    Winter,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

0.  Modem  Conditions  and  Problems. — This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  those  who  have  not  entered  upon  a  thorough  course  in  the  Social  Sciences. 
It  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  present  conditions  and  problems  of  gov- 
ernment, business,  industry,  the  social  order,  and  international  relations.  It 
will  study  these  not  as  separate  problems  but  as  aspects  of  society  with  which 
the  citizen  of  the  United  States  must  deal.  It  will  consider  both  the  institutions 
and  the  ideas  (of  liberty,  order,  justice,  democracy,  welfare,  progress,  etc.)  which 
they  represent.  2  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters.  Instructors  from  the 
Departments  of  History,  Pohtical  Science,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Phi- 
losophy, and  Enghsh. 

II.     SENIOR  college  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

10.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy. — (1)  A  survey  of  the  history  of  thought, 
considered  in  its  relations  to  the  sciences,  to  literature,  and  to  social  and  political 
conditions;  and  (2)  an  introduction  to  philosophy  through  a  more  careful  study 
of  some  of  the  most  important  systems.  Windelband's  History  of  Philosophy 
with  lectures,  and  readings  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  Graduate  Schools.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Moore. 

11.  Modem  Philosophy. — A  general  survey  of  the  philosophic  develop- 
ment from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  Kant.    Lectures  on  the  relation  between 
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the  philosophical  and  the  political,  religious,  and  scientific  movements,  with 
assigned  readings  of  selections  from  authors  discussed.  For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.  Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Professor  Moore  and  Associate 
Professor  Ames;  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Moore. 

12.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  thought  of  the 
century  will  be  traced  not  only  in  its  more  formal  philosophic  aspects,  but  also 
as  represented  in  hterary  and  scientific  movements.  Romanticism,  ideaUsm, 
positivism,  transcendentahsm,  utiHtarianism,  and  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
will  be  treated.    Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Mead. 

13.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Pragmatism,  new  realism,  recent  ideahsm, 
Bergson.    Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Moore. 

14.  History  of  Ancient  Science. — Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

20.  Evolution  of  Morality. — A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
moral  hfe  and  of  moral  standards  in  relation  to  the  social,  economic,  and  pohtical 
conditions,  and  also  to  custom,  law,  and  rcHgion.  Mj.  Autunm,  1920,  Professor 
Tufts. 

21.  Advanced  Social  Psychology. — Analj'sis  of  human  nature  from  the  stand- 
point of  social  behavior,  with  especial  reference  to  the  appearance  of  conscious- 
ness of  the  self  through  the  operation  of  the  vocal  gesture  within  the  field  of  social 
conduct.  Prerequisite  for  undergraduates:  either  course  2  or  Psychology  1  and 
Sociology  3.    Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Mead. 

25.  Utilitarianism  and  "Laissez  faire." — This  course  will  study  utihtarian 
ethics  and  laissez  faire  economics  as  two  phases  of  the  same  social  theory.  After 
a  brief  survey  of  (1)  its  early  connection  with  British  political  evolution,  and 
(2)  its  formulation  by  Smith,  Bentham,  and  the  Mills,  the  course  will  attempt 
(a)  an  evaluation  of  its  later  nineteenth  century  expressions,  and  (6)  an  explana- 
tion of  its  wide  acceptance  in  terms  of  social  psychology.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  Dr.  Ayres. 

27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. — Typical  problems  of  social  organiza- 
tion and  progress  wiU  be  considered  with  especial  reference  to  the  standpoints  of 
individualism  and  sociahsm,  nationalism  and  internationalism.  The  concep- 
tions of  freedom,  justice,  rights,  and  democracy  will  be  studied  with  reference  to 
present  economic,  industrial,  and  legal  conditions.  For  graduate  students. 
Open  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  course  4,  or  advanced  work  in  the  Social  Sciences. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:20;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Tufts. 

30,  31,  32.  Rationalism  and  Empiricism. — The  development  of  these  funda- 
mental motifs  will  be  followed  from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  to  the 
present.  The  course  especially  aims  at  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
the  chief  representatives  of  Rationalism  and  Empiricism  and  with  the  relations 
of  these  motives  to  the  contemporaneous  scientific,  religious,  and  pohtical  inter- 
ests. The  first  half  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  pre-Kantian,  the  second  half 
with  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian,  development.  For  graduate  students. 
Professors  Mead  and  Tufts.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

33.  Problems  and  Methods. — A  critical  and  constructive  survey  of  the 
present  situation  in  philosophy.  Problems  of  logic,  ethics,  aesthetics,  and  meta- 
physics wiU  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  to  the  sciences  of  nature, 
mind,  and  society,  and  to  practical  tasks.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:10,  Pro- 
fessor Tufts. 

36.  Psychology  of  Religion. — A  study  of  the  impulses,  habits,  and  beUefe 
in  religious  experience;  the  place  and  function  of  ceremonials,  sacrifice,  prayer, 
myth;  various  forms  of  personal  and  organized  religion:  conversion,  behefs, 
institutional  types  and  tendencies.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Professor 
Ames. 

36.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — M.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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37.  The  Psychology  of  Mysticism. — A  description  and  analysis  of  several 
historical  types  of  mysticism  and  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  recent  social 
and  individual  psychology.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Ames. 

38.  Metaphysics  of  Religion. — A  survey  of  the  main  concepts  of  the  great 
historical  religions  with  a  view  to  their  origin  and  function,  e.g.,  creation,  provi- 
dence, evil,  sin,  redemption,  spirits,  gods.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

39.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Contemporary  Systems. — A  study  will  be 
made  of  the  treatment  of  the  main  religious  concepts,  such  as  God,  man,  evil, 
destiny,  faith,  in  the  writings  of  Royce,  Ladd,  James,  Bergson,  Bertrand  Russell, 
and  others.    M.  Second  Term,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

Sociology  and  Anthropology  18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — See  Sociology  18. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Small. 

IV.     FOR  graduate  STUDENTS 

40.  Aristotle's  Metaphysics. — The  Metaphysics  will  be  studied  in  translation, 
and  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  other  portions  of  Aristotle's  philosophical 
writings,  and  in  its  attempt  to  define  the  scope  and  import  of  metaphysics. 
Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Mead. 

41.  Philosophy  of  France. — Beginning  with  the  encyclopedists  and  Rousseau, 
French  Philosophy  will  be  considered  on  the  one  hand  in  its  intrinsic  significance 
and  on  the  other  in  its  relation  to  French  culture  and  the  contacts  with  English 
and  American  thought.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Mead. 

42.  43.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant. — A  critical  discussion  of  Kant's  Philosophy 
as  a  system,  and  in  its  relations  to  previous  and  subsequent  thought.  The  Cri- 
tique of  Pure  Reason  will  be  studied  in  the  Winter;  The  Critiques  of  Practical 
Reason  and  of  Judgment  in  the  Spring.  2Mjs. 

Sanskrit  15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — This  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philo- 
sophic thought  in  India  from  the  Rig  Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Sainkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

44.  The  Logic  of  Science. — The  formation  of  the  scientific  judgment  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  aspects:  the  problem;  the  gathering  of  the  data;  the 
formation  of  the  hypothesis;  verification;  and  practice.  Mj.  Professor  Mead. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

45.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. — The  methods  actually  in  use  in  the 
historical  and  social  sciences  will  be  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  theory  of 
inference.  The  discussion  will  follow  Wundt's  treatment  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Logic,  certain  chapters  in  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science,  portions  of 
Jevons'  Principles  of  Science,  and  other  collateral  material.  Mj.  Professor 
Mead.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

46.  The  Logic  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. — The  two  problems 
considered  in  this  course  will  be  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  implications  of  evolution  as 
scientific  hypothesis.    Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.) 

50.  Advanced  Ethical  Theory. — A  critical  and  constructive  treatment  of 
present  problems  of  ethical  theory.  Mj.  Professor  Tufts.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

60A,  B,  C.  Seminar:  Current  Logical  Problems. — Selected  problems  from 
current  logical  discussions,  such  as:  The  nature  of  imphcation  and  inference; 
the  relation  of  inference  to  time  and  to  self;  the  problem  of  error,  contradiction, 
consistency,  etc.  These  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  the  Idealistic, 
the  Reahstic,  the  Bergsonian,  and  the  Instrumental  doctrines.  3  Mjs.  Pro- 
fessor Moore.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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61A,  B,  C.  Seminar:  Modem  Logical  Theory. — The  course  during  the  first 
haK-year  will  trace  in  the  development  of  modern  logical  theory  (1)  the  different 
conceptions  of  the  general  nature  and  function  of  thought  with  (2)  the  correspond- 
ing interpretations  of  the  logical  functions;  idea,  judgment,  inference;  hypoth- 
esis, induction,  deduction,  and  verification.  Beginning  with  Lotze  and  Mill 
the  course  will  follow  the  development  to  the  present  time,  showing  the  modi- 
fications of  logical  theory  made  by  the  conception  of  evolution,  the  pragmatic 
movement,  and  modern  mathematical  analysis.  Professor  Moore.  [Not 
given  in  191^20.] 

62A,  B.  Seminar:  The  Foundations  of  Modem  Logic. — Beginning  with  the 
rationalistic  and  empirical  movements  of  the  modern  period  the  development  of 
the  presuppositions  and  problems  of  present  logical  theories  will  be  followed 
through  the  doctrines  of  Kant.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  3:40-5:30,  Pro- 
fessor Moore. 

63.  Seminar:  Hegel's  Lo^c, — This  course  presupposes  a  fundamental  study 
of  Kant,  and  leads  up  to  the  study  of  modern  logical  theory.  Wallace's  transla- 
tion of  Hegel's  Logik  will  be  used.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  enable  the 
student  to  follow  out  as  sympathetically  as  possible  the  structure  of  Hegel's 
thought,  and  to  recognize  the  problems  that  have  appeared  with  Hegel's  con- 
ception of  Logic,  and  the  limitations  of  Hegel's  method  in  deaUng  with  them. 
Mj.  Spring.,  Mon.,  3:40-5:30,  Professor  Moore. 

64 A,  B.  Seminar:  Thought  and  Reality. — A  course  in  modern  logical 
metaphysics.  The  development  of  modern  theories  of  the  nature  of  thought  and 
its  function  in  the  world  and  the  connection  of  these  theories  with  political, 
scientific,  and  religious  motifs  will  be  traced.  The  general  divisions  of  the  course 
are:  (1)  Empiricism  and  Rationalism;  (2)  Idealism;  (3)  Intellectualism  and 
Voluntarism;  (4)  Evolutionism  and  Pragmatism;  (5)  Neo-Reahsm.  The  course 
presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modem  philosophy  and  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  logic.  2Mjs.  Professor  Moore.  [Not  given  in 
191^20.] 

65.  Seminar:  Social  Consciousness. — Two  topics  will  be  discussed:  (o)  the 
relation  of  the  process  of  communication  to  the  structure  of  thought  and  the 
character  of  truth,  (6)  the  relation  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  the  self  to 
the  society  of  selves.  The  aim  of  the  investigation  will  be  to  bring  the  social 
character  of  consciousness  into  relation  with  the  philosophical  problems  of  truth 
and  reahty.    Mj.  Spring,  Wed.,  3:40-5:30,  Professor  Mead. 

66.  Seminar:  Ethical  Theory. — A  critical  and  constructive  treatment  of 
present  problems  of  ethical  theory,  based  on  a  study  of  Sidgwick,  Green,  Moore, 
and  other  recent  authors.    Mj.  Autumn,  Wed.,  3:05-5:00,  Professor  Tufts. 

67.  Seminar:  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Logical  and  metaphysical  aspects 
will  be  considered  the  First  Term;  ethical  and  social  the  Second.  Mj.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Mon.,  3:05-5:00,  Professor  Moore;  Second  Term,  Professor 
Tufts. 

70,  71,  72.  Research  Courses. — Advanced  courses  in  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
Philosophy  of  Science,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  for  students  prepared  to  under- 
take independent  or  semi-independent  work,  will  be  directed  by  instructors  of 
the  Department, 

Attention  of  students  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  also  called  to  the 
following  courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  history  of  thought: 
Psychology  30-32,  History  of  Psychology;  Pohtical  Economy  10,  13,  History  of 
PoHtical  Economy;  Sociology  72,  Introduction  to  Sociology  74-76,  Evolution 
of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  History  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion;  Greek  63-65,  Plato,  66-68,  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  in  Ancient  Lit- 
erature and  Life;  Romance,  B22,  23,  Dante,  59,  History  of  French  Criticism. 
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Attention  of  students  in  Ethics  and  Social  Philosophy  is  also  invited  to  the 
following  courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  laws  of  social  condi- 
tions: Political  Economy  4,  5,  41-46,  Labor  and  Capital;  Sociology,  5,  The 
Family,  59,  Industrials,  17,  Conflict  of  Classes,  18,  Ethics  of  Sociology, 
and  Group  III,  Courses  in  Social  Technology. 

Attention  of  students  in  Aesthetics  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other 
departments:  History  of  Art  1-11,  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman  Art,  24-40, 
Modern  Painting  and  Sculpture;  Greek  54,  Lectures  on  the  Literary  Criticism 
and  Rhetoric  of  the  Ancients,  55,  Seminar,  Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric  of 
the  Ancients;  Modern  Language  Departments,  courses  in  literary  criticism  and 
the  di*ama;  General  Literature,  courses  in  Comparative  Literature  and  the 
Theory  of  Literature;  also  to  the  courses  in  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting,  and 
Plastic  Art,  in  the  College  of  Education. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Rowland  Angell,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Psychology;  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory;  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulties of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

Harvey  Carr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

JJosEPH  Wanton  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Harry  Dexter  Kitson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

Curt  Rosenow,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 

Jacob  Kantor,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 


instructors  in  other  departments  offering  courses  in  this 
department 

Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Education;  Director  of  the  School  of  Education. 
George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education;  Associate 

Professor  of  Education. 
Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 

FELLOWS.  1918-19 
Irene  Case,  Ph.B.  Esther  Amelia  Hurley,  A.B. 

Edward  Stevens  Robinson,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  the  Department  are  planned  with  three  purposes  in  view: 
(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  undergraduate  students  who  desire  an  intelhgent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  principles  of  Psychology  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
larger  social  and  scientific  interests  of  modern  life;  (2)  to  afford  adequate  dis- 
cipline for  students  who  wish  to  employ  Psychology  as  a  basis  for  higher  work 
in  philosophy,  education,  the  biological  and  social  sciences;  (3)  to  furnish  a  sound 
and  symmetrical  training  for  teachers,  investigators,  and  specialists  in  the  various 
branches  of  psychological  science. 

The  fellowships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  are  intended  for  persons 
who  give  promise  of  distinction  in  research  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Psychology  are  advised  in  all  cases 
to  have  the  equivalents  of  at  least  three  majors  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
When  the  principal  work  falls  within  the  lines  of  Experimental  Psychology  or 
Comparative  Psychology,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  the  equivalent 
of  the  elementary  courses  in  Neurology  and  either  Physiology  or  Zoology. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  expect  to  make  Psychology  a  secondary 
subject  for  any  of  the  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment immediately  after  entering  upon  residence.    The  amount  of  work  required 

X  Absent  on  leave. 
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in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  previous  training  of  the  candidates.  From  six 
to  nine  majors  are  commonly  necessary. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  two  buildings  of  its  own:  one  at 
5728  Ellis  Avenue,  and  the  other  at  5704  Ellis  Avenue.  The  former  contains 
recitation  rooms,  hbraries,  and  research-rooms  for  graduate  students.  The  latter 
is  devoted  entirely  to  animal  psychology. 

The  facilities  for  work  in  animal  psychology  are  pecuharly  good,  and  the 
equipment  for  such  work,  already  among  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  is  being 
rapidly  enlarged.  The  collection  of  general  apparatus  ranks  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  country  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough  train- 
ing in  accepted  methods  of  research  and  to  supply  the  necessary  means  for 
investigation.  New  apparatus  required  for  research  is  promptly  furnished.  The 
results  of  all  approved  investigations  appear  either  in  the  Psychological  Review 
pubUcations  or  in  other  journals  of  repute. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCESl 

The  following  courses  may  be  used  in  fulfilment  of  sequence  requirements: 
1,  Introductory  Psychology;  2,  Demonstration  Course;  3,  Psychology  of  Busi- 
ness; 4,  Social  Psychology;  5,  Psychology  of  Religion;  5A,  Psychology  of 
Rehgious  Groups;  6,  Test  Methods;  7,  Abnormal  Psychology;  10,  Comparative 
Psychology;  11,  Advanced  Systematic  Psychology;  20,  21,  22,  Experimental 
Psychology.  From  other  departments,  Anatomy  16,  Neurology;  Physiology  14, 
Physiology  of  Nervous  System;  Education  63,  Genetic  Psychology;  65,  Psychol- 
ogy of  High-School  Subjects;  Philosophy  4,  Ethics;  11,  History  of  Modern 
Philosophy;  12,  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  6,  Aesthetics. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES^ 

a)  Psychology  1. 

b)  Psychology  2.  For  this  may  be  substituted,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean, 
courses  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3  majors  in  Psychology. 

c)  4. 

d)  7. 

e)  5  or  3. 

/)  Education  63  or  65. 

g)  Anatomy  16. 

h)  10. 

i)  Psychology  11. 

SECONDARY  8BQUBNCB3 

a)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Philosophy:  courses  1,  2  (or  with 
consent  of  Dean  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3  majors  in  Psychology), 
4,5,7,11. 

b)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Education:  courses  1,  2  (or  with 
consent  of  Dean  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3  majors  in  Psychology),  4, 
7,  10,  11. 

c)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  Historical  or  Social  Science: 
courses  1,  2,  4,  7  (or  11),  Philosophy  2,  5,  or  6. 

1  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  footnote  on  p.  60. 

2  Course  1  must  precede  all  other  courses  and  should  be  taken  dming  the  second  year 
of  residence.  The  course  in  Systematic  Psychology  (11)  should  be  taken  during  the  final 
year  of  residence,  otherwise  the  order  of  courses  as  announced,  although  advised,  is  not 
prescribed. 
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d)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  any  one  of  the  language  depart- 
ments, the  same  as  the  preceding,  except  that  for  Philosophy  5  is  to  be  substituted 
Philosophy  7. 

e)  For  students  whose  long  sequence  is  in  science,  and  especially  in  Biology, 
courses  1,  2  (or  with  the  consent  of  Dean  20,  21,  or  22,  preceded  by  at  least  3 
majors  in  Psychology),  6,  7,  10,  Anatomy  16. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  are  divided  into  four  groups:  A,  those  for  undergraduates 
exclusively;  B,  those  for  undergraduates  to  which  graduates  may  be  admitted; 
C,  those  for  graduates  to  which  undergraduates  properly  prepared  may  be 
admitted;  and  D,  those  for  graduate  students  alone. 

DIVISION  A 

1.  Introductory  Psychology. — Repeated  every  quarter.  Mj.  every  quarter. 

Summer,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Carr,  Dr.  Rosenow,  and  Dr.  Ivantor. 

Note. — This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  Department  and 
may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed  nine  majors  of  work. 

2.  Outlines  of  Experimental  Psychology  (demonstration  course). — ^This 
course  is  intended  to  give  students  a  general  introductory  acquaintance  with  the 
methods  and  results  of  experimental  psychology.  Lectures,  class  demon- 
strations, assigned  readings,  with  opportunity  for  individual  experimental  work. 
Should  not  be  taken  by  students  expecting  to  elect  courses  20,  21,  22.  Pre- 
requisite: course  1.    Mj.  Winter,  . 

3.  Psychology  of  Business  Procedure. — A  study  of  the  apphcations  of  psy- 
chology to  advertising,  salesmanship,  vocational  efficiency,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  1,  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Kitson. 

Education  62.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Sub- 
jects (1). — M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor 
Judd;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman, 

division  b 

4.  Elementary  Social  Psychology. — See  Philosophy  2.  Analysis  of  human 
nature  from  the  standpoint  of  social  behavior.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Dr. 
Ayres. 

5.  Psychology  of  Religion. — See  Philosophy  35.  A  study  of  the  typical 
phases  of  religious  consciousness.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Ames. 

6.  Methods  of  Psychological  Testing. — A  critical  and  expository  study  of 
tests  now  in  use  for  general  diagnostic  purposes.    Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Kitson. 

7.  Abnormal  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  variants  of  normal  consciousness 
involved  in  hysteria,  multiple  personality,  dreams,  hypnotism,  mediumistic 
phenomena,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their  bearing  on  normal  mental 
processes.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  including  3  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Spring, 
Dr.  Kantor. 

10.  Experimental  Comparative  Psychology. — Work  in  the  laboratory,  and 
conferences.  The  larger  part  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
behavior  of  the  higher  vertebrate  organisms.  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Carr. 

IDA.  Comparative  Psychology. — This  course  covers  more  briefly  the  ground 
traversed  in  course  10,  but  without  laboratory  work.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 
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11.  Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  presenta- 
tion of  systematic  general  psychology.  Prerequisite:  24  majors,  including  3 
majors  in  Psychology.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Angell. 

Education  63.  Genetic  Psychology  (2). — Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Freeman. 

division  i, 

20,  21,  22.  Experimental  Psychology. — Training  course.  This  course  is 
designed  to  afford  students  preliminary  training  for  independent  research  and  for 
teaching  this  branch.  It  is  distinctly  a  laboratory  course.  The  course  may  be 
entered  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  three  quarters.  The  work  is,  however, 
closely  connected,  and  the  Department  strongly  recommends  adherence  to  the 
regular  sequence,  as  indicated  in  the  course  numbers.  Prerequisite:  3  majors 
in  Psychology.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Lectures,  1:30-2:30; 
laboratory  work,  1:30-3:30,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

Note. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  occur  on  different  days. 

Course  W:  Will  be  given  to  the  study  of  visual  sensations,  introduced  by 
a  general  presentation  of  psychological  methods,  and  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
operations  of  the  nervous  system.  Autumn. 

Course  21:  Will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  auditory,  cutaneous,  kinaes- 
thetic,  gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensations.  Winter. 

Course  22:  Will  consider  the  application  of  experimental  methods  to  the 
study  of  the  more  complex  processes  of  consciousness.  Spring. 

Note. — These  thi-ee  courses  are  given  in  rotation  in  successive  summers,  so  that  the 
year's  work  may  be  obtained  by  students  who  are  in  residence  only  in  the  summer. 

23.  Methods  of  Mental  Measurement. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
The  more  familiar  forms  of  procedure  for  quantitative  study  of  the  psychical 
processes  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Experi- 
mental Psychology.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

24.  Visual  Space  Perception  (advanced  course). — Consists  of  lectures, 
reading,  and  laboratory  work.  For  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  one  major 
from  courses  2,  3,  and  4.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

Education  65.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (3).— M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

division  d 

30.  History  of  British  Psychology. — A  critical  and  expository  examination  of 
the  more  important  writers.    Mj.  Professor  Angell.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

31.  History  of  German  Psychology. — The  principal  German  psychologists 
since  Leibnitz  will  be  discussed  and  criticized.  AbiUty  to  read  German  is 
extremely  desirable  for  students  who  intend  to  take  this  course.  Mj.  Professor 
Angell.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

32.  American  and  French  Psychologists. — Selected  works  of  representative 
writers  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  securing  of  information  con- 
cerning the  origins  and  national  traits  of  French  and  American  psychology. 
For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Professor  Angell.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

33.  Advanced  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  discussion  of  the 
psychology  of  the  thought  processes.  For  graduate  students.  Admission  only 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Angell. 

34.  Psychology  of  Volition. — Modern  analyses  of  volition.  For  graduate 
students.  Admission  only  after  conference  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Winter, 
9 : 15,  Professor  Angell. 

36.  Psychology  of  Feeling. — Continuation  of  course  34,  but  with  special 
subject.  Feeling.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Angell. 

39.  Journal  Club. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Credit  will  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  performed.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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40,  41,  42.  Experimental  Psychology  (advanced  course). — This  course  is 
primarily  intended  for  purposes  of  investigation.  Selected  problems  will  be 
assigned  to  individual  students.  It  may,  however,  be  employed  for  securing 
technical  drill  in  advanced  methods  either  within  the  field  of  qualitative  or 
quantitative  experimentation  upon  human  consciousness,  or  within  that  of 
animal  psychology.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Angell 
AND  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

45.  Seminar. — Professor  Angell. 

Philosophy  21.  Advanced  Social  Psychology. — M j .  Winter,  Professor  Mead. 
Education  64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education. — Mj.  Winter,  PROFEa- 

SOR  JUDD. 

Education  71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education. — 

Mj.  Summer  (or  M,  either  Term),  Associate  Professor  Freeman,  Assistant 
Professor  Cameron;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  72.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems. — Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  First  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

Education  73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. — 
For  graduate  students.    DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Schmitt. 

Education  76.  Advanced  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Mental  Tests. — Mj 
Summer,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
CHARLE3  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Education; 

Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 
William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education;  Associate 

Professor  of  Education. 
John  Franklin  Bobbitt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Samuel  Chester  Parker,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Education. 
Walter  Sargent,  Professor  of  Art  Education. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Education. 

Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Frederick  Stephen  Breed,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
Emery  T.  Filbey,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Education. 

Arthur  Julius  Jones,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion (Summer,  1919). 

Henry  C.  Morrison,  M.S.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

John  Elbert  Stout,  Ph.M.,  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Ernest  R.  Horn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity; Associate  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

John  W.  Withers,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Julian  A.  Burruss,  A.M.,  President,  State  Normal  School,  Harrisonburg,  Va.; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Edward  Herbert  Cameron,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Yale 
University;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  (Summer,  1919). 

Clara  Schmitt,  Ph.D.,  Child  Study  Department,  Chicago  Public  Schools; 
Instructor  in  Education  (Summer,  1919). 


The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types 
of  students: 

First,  graduate  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses  in 
normal  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  may  secure  advanced  and  specialized 
courses  in  Education  and  may  carry  on  research  work  leading  to  the  Doctor's 
degree. 

Secondly,  advanced  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along 
the  lines  of  administration  and  supervision  may  secure  systematic  courses  relating 
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to  current  educational  problems  and  to  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  of 
school  problems.  Administrative  and  supervi8or>'  officers  are  thus  trained  to 
organize  and  supervise  schools  in  a  scientific  way. 

Thirdly,  undergraduate  students  who  arc  specializing  in  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Education,  or  in  some  department  of  the  University, 
suck  as  History,  Mathematics,  Science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  teach  these 
subjects  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  higher  institutions,  may  secure 
general  courses  in  Education  that  acquaint  them  with  school  organization  and 
classroom  problems. 

The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  is  equipF>ed  with  laboratory  facili- 
ties of  a  special  type  to  carry  on  investigations  in  exi)erimental  education. 

In  addition  to  these  special  laboratories  the  Department  of  Education  is  in 
a  position  to  utilize  the  laboratory  schools  of  the  School  of  Education  for  purposes 
of  t€sts,  experimentation,  and  observation.  The  laboratory'  schools  include  a 
kindergarten,  primary  school,  and  secondarA'  school  of  sufficient  size  and 
variety  of  courses  and  organization  to  give  opportunity  for  complete  observation 
of  school  work.  In  addition  the  undergraduate  department  is  conduct©*!  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contribute  to  the  training  of  students  who  are  to  teach  either  in  normal 
schools  or  in  college  departments  of  education.  The  undergraduate  department 
thus  constitutes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  graduate  department  an  additional 
laboratory'  for  educational  research. 

The  records  of  the  University  are  also  accessible  at  all  times  to  students  who 
are  carrying  on  investigations  with  regard  to  scholarship  in  different  institutions. 

Students  may  not  enter  upon  graduate  work  in  Education  unless  they  have 
completed  introductory'  courses  of  an  undergraduate  grade.  Three  such  intro- 
ductory^  courses  will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  this 
Department.  If  these  courses  have  not  been  taken  in  the  undergraduate  course 
of  the  candidate,  additional  majors  to  cover  the  deficiency  will  be  required  for 
the  degree. 

Fellowships  are  available  in  the  Department,  but  in  general  these  can  be 
awarded  only  to  candidates  who  have  completed  one  year  of  graduate  work. 
Scholarships  are  available  for  candidates  of  high  grade  who  are  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree. 

The  advanced  degrees  conferred  in  the  Department  are  the  Master's  degree 
and  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  dissertation  required  for  these  degrees 
may  be  historical,  statistical,  or  exp>erimental,  but  in  general  a  requirement  will 
be  imposed  for  both  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees  that  these  dissertations  repre- 
sent abUity  to  carry  on  independent  research  work.  Dissertations  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred.  Candidates  for  the  Master's 
degree  should  secure  from  the  office  of  the  Department  mimeographed  directions 
concerning  the  preparation  of  Masters'  essays  in  this  Department. 

For  a  complete  statement  concerning  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
School  of  Education  the  reader  should  secure  the  annual  Announcement  of  that 
division  of  the  University,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  number  given  in  parentheses  following  the  name  of  the  course  indicates 
the  degree  of  difficulty  or  advancement  of  the  course.  (1)  indicates  an  elemen- 
tary introductory  course  which  should  be  taken,  as  a  rule,  by  undergraduate 
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students  with  less  than  18  majors  of  college  credit;  (2)  indicates  an  intermediate 
course  which  may  be  taken  by  undergraduate  students  with  more  than  18  majors 
of  college  credit;  (3)  indicates  a  course  which  may  be  taken  by  advanced  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students;  (4)  indicates  an  advanced  or  specialized  course 
which  is  open  to  graduate  students  only. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — An  elementary-  course  designed  to  intro- 
duce students  to  the  study  of  Education  by  scientific  methods.  Textbook, 
Introduction  to  the  Scientific  St^xdy  of  Education.  Collateral  readings  and  class 
observations  with  reports  will  be  required  of  aU  members  of  the  class.  Required 
of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Education,  and  of  all  students  majoring  or  minor- 
ing  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Pro- 
fessor Judd;  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Professor  Judd,  Assistant  Professor 
Breed;  Winter,  sec.  a,  Assistant  Professor  Breed;  Spring,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor RUGG. 

history  of  education 

4A.  History  of  Modem  Elementary  Education  (3). — A  short  review  of 
mediaeval  social  Hfe  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  is  made,  followed 
by  a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  vernacular  schools  in  me  liaeval  cities. 
The  following  topics  are  then  studied:  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  and 
Counter-Reformation  upon  the  development  of  modem  social  forces;  the  gradual 
secularization  of  social  hfe  and  education;  the  reforms  introduced  into  elementary- 
school  systems  and  practices  by  such  men  as  LaSalle,  Lancaster,  Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel.  Primarily  for  superintendents,  supervisors, 
and  elementar\'-school  principals  and  teachers.  Limited  to  50.  For  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students.    ^L  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Stout. 

4B.  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education  (3). — A  brief  survey  of  sec- 
ondary education  is  made,  beginning  with  the  Renaissance,  as  an  introduction 
to  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  American  high  school.  The  Latin  grammar 
schools  and  the  academies  of  England  and  America  will  receive  attention.  Chief 
emphasis  will  be  phired  upon  the  high  school  with  special  reference  to  the  curric- 
ulum. Changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  subject-matter  and  the  social 
and  economic  forces  responsible  therefor  will  be  discussed.  The  course  is  designed 
chiefly  for  superintendents  and  for  high-school  principals  and  teachers.  For 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Professor  Stout. 

15.  Research  Problems  in  the  History  of  American  Education  (4). — This 
course  is  primarily  for  advanced  stucierits,  candidates  for  hi?:her  degrees,  who  wish 
training  in  historical  method,  and  who  expect  to  write  their  theses  on  some  his- 
torical aspect.  Problems  will  be  assigned  for  investigation  and  results  criticized. 
Lectures  on  important  movements  in  American  e<lucation  and  reports.  ^L  or 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Profes.sor  Jernegan. 

17.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  I  (4). — An  intensive  study  will  be 
made  of  one  or  more  important  topics  rehiting  to  the  origin  and  development  of 
American  education  to  about  1800.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  seminar,  with 
caeetings  of  the  class  for  lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms,  and  other  meetings  for 
individual  consultation  and  instruction  on  reports  and  dissertations.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  methods  of  historical  production  and  criticism  applied  to 
original  investigation  in  the  history  of  American  education,  and  training  is  given 
in  special  methods  of  research  preparatory  to  and  in  connection  with  disserta- 
tion work.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Jernegan, 

18.  History  of  American  Education,  Part  H  (3). — A  study  will  be  made  of 
the  development  of  American  etlucation  since  18(X)  with  special  emphasis  on 
state  systems  of  puldic  education,  and  a  consideration  of  the  social,  religious,  and 
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political  factors  which  have  influenced  their  origin,  development,  and  character- 
istics. Lectures,  reports,  and  criticisms.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced 
undergraduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

SOCIAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASPECTS 

30.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (3). — This  course  aims 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  sources  and  typical  examples  of  the  literature  of 
school  administration,  the  principal  problems  in  the  field,  and  the  current  statis- 
tical and  measuring  methods  of  treating  these  problems.  Discussion  will  include 
problems  of  central  administration,  financing  the  public  schools,  business  man- 
agement, the  teaching  staff,  grading  and  promoting  pupils,  the  measuring 
movement,  school  records  and  reports.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  under- 
graduate students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Rugq. 

31.  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Functions  (3). — This  is  a  general  survey 
of  the  functions  to  be  performed  in  the  efficient  operation  of  a  school  system.  It 
considers  the  nature  of  the  functions  in  some  detail;  their  relations  among  them- 
selves; their  distribution  among  the  various  members  of  the  educational  organiza- 
tion; and  methods  of  making  performance  effective.  It  is  a  summary  course 
in  school  administration  and  supervision  for  advanced  and  experienced  students. 
Open  to  graduate  and  to  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  administrative 
experience.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  Bobbitt. 

32.  Educational  Administration:  Public-School  Costs  and  Business  Manage- 
ment (4). — A  detailed  study  of  city  school  finance,  based  upon  (1)  concrete 
material  collected  recently  from  large  and  small  city  systems;  (2)  critical  reading 
of  recent  literature.  Topics  covered  will  include:  A.  Public-school  costs:  legal 
basis;  revenues  and  expenditures;  financial  policies  of  school  boards;  costs  of 
teaching  and  of  other  activities;  B.  Busiriess  management:  systems  of  depart- 
mental organization;  management  of  the  school  plant  and  the  supplies  depart- 
ment; school  financial  statistics,  accounting  and  auditing.  Open  to  graduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

34.  Educational  Administration:  Instructional  Aspects  (3). — This  course  is 
intended  to  deal  primarily  with  two  major  topics:  the  personnel  of  the  educational 
organization,  and  the  student  population.  Under  the  former  will  be  treated 
such  topics  as  the  following:  the  organization  of  the  personnel,  the  school  board, 
the  superintendent,  business  manager,  principals,  teachers,  etc.;  methods  of 
selection  and  appointment,  placement,  promotion,  efficiency  rating,  salaries, 
pensions,  training  before  and  during  service,  and  current  problems.  The  studies 
of  the  student  population  will  cover  such  topics  as  the  school  census,  school 
attendance,  the  attendance  department,  classification,  promotion,  grading 
systems,  the  treatment  of  pupils  of  special  types,  retardation,  acceleration, 
elimination,  special  schools  for  special  types  of  students,  the  practical  appHcation 
of  tests  of  various  kinds  for  purposes  of  classification,  etc.  Open  to  graduate 
and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

34A.  Educational  Administration:  Attendance,  Organization,  and  Classi- 
fication of  Pupils  (4). — This  course  considers  the  problems  of  superintendents 
and  principals  in  relation  to  attendance,  organization,  classification,  and  promo- 
tion of  pupils.  The  school  census  bureau;  regularity  and  punctuaHty  in  attend- 
ance; the  visiting  teacher  and  other  means  of  securing  co-operation  of  parents; 
classification  of  pupils;  marking  systems;  promotion  plans;  acceleration, 
retardation,  and  elimination  of  pupils;  adaptation  of  work  to  individual  needs; 
special  grouping  of  pupils;  vocational  and  continuation  schools;  other  means  of 
caring  for  special  groups.  Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Stout. 

34B.  Educational  Administration:  the  Teaching  Staff  (3). — This  course 
deals  with  the  selection,  appointment,  placement  and  promotion,  training  prior 
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to  service,  demotion,  and  elimination  of  teachers,  and  other  problems  of  a  general 
character  concerning  the  teaching  personnel.  Extensive  reading  in  the  literature 
of  the  subject  will  be  required.  The  lectures  and  discussions  will  be  based  on 
practical  experience  in  pubhc  and  city-training  school  administration.  Open 
to  graduate  students,  experienced  supervisors,  and  administrators.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Superintendent  Withers. 

36A.  High-School  Administration  (8). — This  course  deals  with  the  practical 
problems  of  high-school  administration,  including  the  relation  of  the  high  school 
to  the  elementary  school  and  to  the  college;  the  junior  high  school;  statistical 
studies  as  tests  of  efficiency;  the  making  of  curricula  and  of  programs;  the 
reorganization  of  the  material  of  secondary  education ;  social  organization ;  moral 
instruction  and  training.  The  material  of  the  course  is  definitely  related  to 
actual  school  conditions,  particularly  in  the  University  High  School.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students.  M.  First  Term,  Summer;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
Professor  Morrison,  Professor  Jones. 

38.  Junior  High  Schools  (4). — A  survey  of  the  evolution  of  the  present 
divisions  of  the  school  system  and  of  the  divisions  of  European  systems.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  progress,  in  recent  years,  of  the  junior  high  school,  including  a  critical 
examination  of  tj'pical  courses  of  study.  Lectures,  reading,  and  reports.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
Professor  Morrison,  Professor  Jones.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — The  course  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  a 
study  of  the  schools  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  It  will  trace  the  historical 
development  of  the  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  as 
an  expression  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  have  dominated 
the  people,  with  a  special  emphasis  upon  the  influence  of  pubhc  education,  ecclesi- 
asticism,  humanism,  reahsm,  and  nationalism.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
current  tendencies  looking  to  the  reorganization  of  these  systems.  For  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  studies  will  be  made  of  other  education  systems  both 
in  Europe  and  in  the  Orient.  Open  to  graduate  students;  open  also  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students  who  have  had  two  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Butler. 

45.  Organization  of  Courses  for  Teachers  (4). — This  course  is  intended  for 
normal-school  teachers,  supervisors,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  reviewing 
critically  the  organization  of  training  courses  for  teachers.  It  will  deal  with  the 
sequences  of  courses  commonly  prescribed  in  normal  schools  and  other  institutions 
which  train  teachers,  will  make  a  comparative  study  of  practices  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  and  will  aim  to  develop  the  principles  on  which  normal  courses  should 
be  arranged.  Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Judd. 

46.  Curriculum  (3). — This  is  an  introductory  course  in  the  study  of  the  curric- 
ulum. It  deals  with  the  objectives  of  education  in  the  various  fields  of  training 
for  vocation,  citizenship,  physical  efficiency,  leisure  occupation,  languages, 
parental  responsibihties,  morahty,  and  rehgion;  with  some  of  the  more  elemental 
principles  that  relate  to  the  materials  of  instruction  to  be  used  in  attaining  the 
particular  objectives  discussed;  and  with  methods  to  be  employed  in  discovering 
the  proper  content  of  courses  of  study.  Textbook  with  collateral  lectures  and 
readings.  Open  to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term);  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

47.  The  Curriculum  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  (3). — This  is 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  and  deals  with  the  content  of  the  studies 
employed  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  Starting  with  the  objectives  as 
presented  in  the  preceding  course,  application  is  made  to  the  formulation  of  the 
content  of  history,  mathematics,  geography,  and  the  other  studies.  Prerequisite: 
Education  46.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  to  quahfied  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Bobbitt. 
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47A.  The  Application  of  Scientific  Methods  to  the  Development  of 
Elementary-School  Curricula  (3). — This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  deal 
with  the  problem  of  making  curricula.  It  will  begin  with  an  examination  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  scientific  method  as  contrasted  with  opinion.  An  inten- 
sive study  will  then  be  made  of  the  application  of  the  technique  of  science  to 
selecting,  grading,  and  organizing  the  course  of  study  in  the  following  subjects: 
speUing,  arithmetic,  writing,  geography,  nature-study,  reading,  history,  civics, 
and  hygiene.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  committees  which 
have  been  prominent  in  the  last  few  years.  Open  to  graduate  students  and 
experienced  supervisors  who  have  had  three  or  more  courses  in  Education.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Horn. 

55 A.  Rural  Education  (3). — Consideration  of  social  and  economic  conditions 
in  rural  communities;  rural  mental  attitudes;  the  institutions  and  needs  of  rural 
hfe  in  its  vocational,  domestic,  poHtical,  moral,  recreative,  and  rehgious  aspects; 
rural  leadership;  the  effect  of  war  and  reconstruction;  the  relation  of  these  to  the 
objectives  of  rural  school  work,  the  activities  of  teachers  and  pupils;  and  the 
consequent  demands  as  to  organization  and  administration,  content  of  courses 
of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  qualifications  of  teachers,  material  equipment, 
financial  support,  and  expansion  of  work.  Limited  to  40.  Open  to  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Burrus. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3). — A  course  of  lectures 
and  readings  deaHng  with  the  educational  values  of  drawing,  constructive  work, 
and  design,  and  the  place  of  these  subjects  in  a  general  scheme  of  education.  It 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  these  subjects  in  elementary  and 
high  schools,  and  is  planned  for  students  of  education,  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  special  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  constructive  work.  This  course  does 
not  require  actual  work  in,  nor  technical  knowledge  of,  drawing.  Open  to 
graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either 
Term);  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  (3). — This  course  is  explained  for  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  industrial  education,  for  superintendents  and  principals,  and  for 
others  interested  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  industrial  courses. 
The  course  deals  with  the  place  of  industrial  activities  and  industrial  training 
in  the  various  levels  of  instruction.  Especial  study  is  made  of  (1)  pre  vocational 
work  in  the  junior  high  school;  (2)  unit  trade  courses  in  the  senior  high  school; 
and  (3)  continuation,  co-operative,  apprentice,  evening,  and  factory  schools. 
Open  to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj. 
Wint-er,  Mr.  Filbey. 

58.  Industrial  Organization  and  Management  (3). — This  course  is  planned 
for  students  who  expect  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  field  of  industrial  education 
and  guidance.  It  deals  briefly  with  the  development  of  modern  industrial 
institutions,  and  calls  attention  to  the  educational  significance  of  the  important 
changes  which  have  led  up  to  the  present-day  organization.  Scientific  manage- 
ment and  employment  management  will  be  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  bearing  of  these  movements  upon  the  general  problem  of  training  young 
people  for  industrial  occupations.  Open  to  graduate  and  Senior  College  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Filbey. 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (3). — A  survey  of  the  recent  rapid  development  of 
the  various  organizations,  within  and  outside  of  the  schools,  for  securing  a  more 
rational  adjustment  between  education  and  the  early  vocational  experiences  of 
young  people  as  they  leave  the  care  of  the  schools.  Such  topics  as  guidance, 
placement,  employment  supervision,  vocational  analysis,  analysis  of  personal 
characteristics,  cumulative  school  records,  vocational  guidance  surveys,  and 
vocational  guidance  through  hterature  will  be  discussed.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  relation  between  vocational  guidance  and  industrial  education. 
Limited  to  50.  For  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Filbey. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION 

62.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (1). — 

A  study  of  the  methods  by  which  the  child  learns  to  write,  draw,  read,  spell,  and 
grasp  the  meaning  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  natural  science,  and 
of  the  mental  processes  which  are  developed  in  learning  these  sulDjects.  Previous 
work  in  psychology  is  not  necessary.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  prepare  the 
student  to  understand  and  intelligently  apply  methods  of  teaching.  Textbook: 
Freeman,  Psychology  of  the  Common  Branches.  Prerequisite:  Education  1  and 
86,  or  teaching  experience.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
Assistant  Professor  Cameron;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

63.  Genetic  Psychology  (2). — This  course  treats  of  the  development  of  the 
child's  instincts,  and  of  the  various  modes  of  learning.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  basis 
for  the  intelhgent  management  of  the  child,  for  the  adjustment  of  school  tasks 
to  his  interests  and  ability,  and  for  the  supervision  of  his  learning  process.  The 
development  of  play,  the  social  attitudes,  speech,  and  the  intellectual  abihties, 
and  learning,  memorizing,  formal  discipline,  and  mental  economy  are  among  the 
topics  discussed.  Textbook:  Freeman,  How  Children  Learn.  Open  to  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  Education  1,  and  86  or  87,  or  teaching 
experience.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Freeman. 

64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (4). — A  study  of  the  stages  of 
mental  development  exhibited  in  the  elementary  school.  Detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  stages  of  progress  in  each  of  the  school  subjects.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  will  be  required  to  report  on  assigned  readings  and  observations 
made  in  the  schools.  Open  to  graduate  students  who  have  taken  9  majors  in 
Education  and  Psychology.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

65.  Psychology  of  BQgh-School  Subjects  (3). — An  advanced  course  dealing 
yvrith  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  language  sub- 
jects, practical  arts,  science,  history,  and  fine  arts  in  the  high  school.  There  is 
also  a  treatment  of  the  general  problems  of  study  and  of  adolescent  mental 
development.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who 
have  completed  a  course  in  Psychology  and  one  in  Educational  Methods  or  High- 
School  Administration.  Textbook:  Judd,  Psychology  oj  High-School  Subjects. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Judd. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (4). — The 

methods  and  results  of  typical  experiments  in  the  several  fields  of  experimental 
education  will  be  illustrated  by  experiments  carried  out  in  the  class.  These  fields 
include  the  development  of  skill,  perceptual  learning,  memorizing,  problem- 
solving,  the  learning  process  in  some  of  the  school  subjects,  and  tests  of  intelUgence 
and  mental  capacity.  The  results  of  each  experiment  are  formulated  in  a  group 
report  and  are  critically  discussed  in  class  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique 
and  of  appHcation.  The  unsolved  problems  in  the  field  and  the  opportunities 
for  further  work  are  pointed  out.  Textbook,  Freeman,  Experimental  Education. 
Open  to  graduate  students,  and  to  undergraduate  students  with  the  permission 
of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Associate 
Professor  Freeman,  Assistant  Professor  Cameron;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  as  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (4). — This 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and 
practice  in  the  statistical  treatment  of  educational  material.  Data  secured  in 
concrete  problems  of  school  administration  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  practical 
work  in  using  statistical  measures.  In  the  theoretical  treatment  stress  will  be 
laid  on  proper  appUcations  and  limitations  of  the  various  methods.  Textbook: 
Rugg,  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Associate  Professor  Rugg  and 
Assistant  Professor  Breed;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (3). — A  dis- 
cussion of  school  cases  with  opportunity  for  observation  of  methods  of  teaching 
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such  groups.  The  lectures  deal  with  the  mental  and  physical  causes  of  retarda- 
tion and  its  social  consequences  with  special  reference  to  educational  procedure. 
For  advanced  students  and  teachers  of  mentally  deficient  children,  DM.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  Dr.  Schmitt;  Mj.  Spring. 

76.  Psychology  of  Learning  and  Mental  Tests  (4). — A  survey  of  the  Htera- 
ture  in  the  field  of  experiments  upon  the  learning  process  and  the  measurement 
of  mental  capacity.  The  aim  is  to  make  clear  the  problems  in  the  field,  the 
methods  by  which  they  have  been  attacked,  and  the  results  which  have  been 
thus  far  achieved  together  with  the  directions  in  which  further  work  is  required. 
Among  the  topics  which  are  treated  are  types  of  learning,  methods  of  learning, 
the  practice  curve,  distribution  of  time,  fatigue,  transfer  of  training,  bearing  of 
age  and  individual  differences  on  learning,  the  development  of  intelligence  test- 
ing, the  content,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  tests,  intelhgence  scales,  the 
correlation  of  mental  abilities,  etc.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  advanced 
undergraduate  students  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Freeman. 

77.  Educational  Measurement  (4). — An  intensive  study  of  the  standard-test 
movement  in  education;  a  brief  historical  perspective;  principles  underlying  the 
demand  for  standards;  attempts  to  standardize  the  content  of  the  course  of 
study;  an  organization  of  the  principal  tests  designed  to  measure  the  outcomes 
of  specific  studies  in  elementary  and  secondary  curriculums;  a  critical  discussion 
of  the  vaHdity  of  the  tests;  principles  of  design  and  methods  of  construction;  the 
use  of  standard  tests  to  the  administrator,  to  the  teacher,  and  to  school  surveyors. 
Open  to  graduate  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

80.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  (a)  to 
famiharize  students  with  the  recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
in  the  grades  and  junior  high  school;  (6)  to  train  supervisors  and  superintendents 
to  supervise  reading  instruction  scientifically;  and  (c)  to  develop  technique  in 
pursuing  investigations  of  reading  in  the  laboratory  and  in  pubHc-school  systems. 
The  organization  of  materials  for  use  in  classroom  investigations,  the  critical 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  reading  instruction,  methods  of  teaching  oral  and 
silent  reading,  and  appropriate  reading  materials  will  be  emphasized.  Open 
to  graduate  students,  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  special  teachers  of  read- 
ing. M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Gray. 

81.  Investigations  in  Spelling  and  Arithmetic  (4). — The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  a  study  of  the  urgent  problems  in  the  teaching  of  spelHng  and  arithmetic. 
Attention  will  be  limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  experimental  and  statistical 
contributions  in  these  fields.  Problems  demanding  investigation  will  be  dis- 
cussed, plans  for  their  solution  will  be  outlined,  and  considerable  laboratory  work 
will  be  provided.  The  course  is  especially  designed  for  a  limited  number  of 
graduate  students  who  are  interested  in  the  possibiUties  of  research  in  these 
subjects.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

82.  Reconstruction  of  Secondary  Mathematics — Experimental  Studies  in  Its 
Organization  and  Teaching  (3). — A  course  for  teachers,  or  prospective  teachers, 
of  high-school  mathematics.  A  definite  review  of  recent  tendencies  in  the  organi- 
zation and  teaching  of  the  subject.  Analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  the  present 
course  is  adapted  to  social  needs  and  to  "learning";  an  evaluation  of  the 
"standard-test"  movement  in  mathematics;  the  results  of  significant  studies 
in  "economy  of  time  in  learning";  quantitative  studies  in  organizing  "minimal- 
essentials"  courses.  The  discussion  of  the  course  and  the  program  for  the  future 
will  be  made  apphcable  to  the  standardization  of  other  high-school  subjects.  For 
graduate  and  Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Rugg. 

83.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (4). — An  advanced  research  course 
open  only  to  students  who  are  working  on  investigations  and  have  their  methods 
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and  problems  fully  outlined.  It  consists  of  personal  conferences  and  supervised 
laboratory  work.  Hours  to  be  arranged  with  members  of  the  class.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Professou  Judd. 

84.  Current  Educational  Movements  (4). — This  course  is  designed  for 
graduate  students  who  have  themselves  completed  some  research  work,  the 
general  findings  of  educational  science.  It  is  conducted  by  various  members  of 
the  Department.  Reports  are  also  presented  by  members  of  the  class.  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Judd  and  Others. 

EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

85.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  (3). — This  course  deals 
with  problems  of  class  organization,  management,  and  testing  as  distinguished 
from  methods  of  teaching.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  following  topics: 
types  of  school  organization;  various  kinds  of  class  organization;  the  daily 
program;  classroom,  hall,  and  plaj^ground  management;  discipHne;  material 
suppUes;  measurements  of  the  results  of  teaching.  Observations  and  extensive 
readings  required.  Prerequisites:  Education  1  and  86  or  87.  Mj.  Autumn,  for 
elementary-school  teachers,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

86.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — The  following  topics 
are  discussed :  Broadening  purposes  of  elementary  schools.  Factors  determining 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  The  routine  phases  of  school 
keeping.  Methods  of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects;  correspond- 
ing methods  of  teaching.  How  to  secure  interest  and  attention  and  provide 
for  individual  differences.  The  use  of  textbook  and  conversational  methods. 
Planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  Observation  in  the  elementary  school.  Should 
be  preceded  by  at  least  one  course  in  Education.  Required  for  Practice  Teaching 
in  the  elementary  school.  Open  to  undergraduate  students.  Sections  hmited 
to  30.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker; 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker;  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Gray;  Spring, 
Professor  Parker. 

87.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — A  general-methods  course 
for  undergraduate  students  who  are  prospective  high-school  teachers.  It  supple- 
ments the  courses  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  special  subjects  in  high  schools 
and  prepares  for  practice  teaching.  The  course  deals  with  the  problems  of  class- 
room teaching,  not  with  general  administrative  problems.  Observations  in  the 
University  High  School  are  required.  The  following  topics  are  treated:  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management, 
teaching  foreign  languages,  training  in  expression,  in  enjoyment,  and  in  reflective 
thinking,  individual  differences,  supervised  study,  the  use  of  books,  laboratory 
methods,  questioning,  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Textbook:  Parker, 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Prerequisite:  one  major  of  Education  or 
Psychology.  Open  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Mj.  Summer,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Breed;  Autumn,  sec.  a,  sec.  b,  Professor  Butler,  Assistant 
Professor  Breed;  Winter,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  School:  Advanced  Course  (4). — This 
course  is  for  experienced  high-school  teachers  and  principals.  It  treats  the  same 
topics  as  Education  87,  but  in  a  more  exhaustive  manner.  Students  are  required  ' 
to  canvass  the  specialized  literature  deaUng  with  the  topics  assigned  for  individual 
reports.  Open  to  experienced  teachers  and  graduate  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  Professor  Parker,  Professor  Butler; 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Parker. 

90A.  Methods  of  Supervising  the  Study  Habits  of  Grade-  and  High-School 
Pupils  (3). — Practical  problems  in  improving  the  study  habits  of  pupils  through 
supervision.  Such  problems  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  economy  in 
learning  formal  subjects;  use  and  limitations  of  the  problem-project  method  in 
teaching  such  subjects  as  hygiene,  history,  civics,  and  geography;  the  relation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  recitation  to  efficiency  in  study;  home  study  versus  study 
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at  school;  the  administration  of  plans  for  supervised  study.  For  each  problem 
discussed  there  will  be  assigned:  (a)  experimental  evidence  which  throws  most 
light  on  the  problem;  (6)  the  books  and  articles  which  are  most  suitable  for  the 
teacher.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  undergraduate  students.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Horn. 

91.  Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools 
(4). — School  practice  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Rousseau's  new  basis. 
Pestalozzian  methods  of  object-teaching,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc., 
as  the  basis  of  nineteenth-century  practice;  Herbartian  methods  in  history  and 
literature;  Froebelian  methods  in  motor  expression  and  social  participation; 
reports  by  students  on  the  history  of  methods  in  special  subjects.  Open  to 
graduate  students  only.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Parker. 

92.  Criticism  and  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (3). — 
For  principals  and  supervisors  of  elementary  schools  and  for  critic  teachers  and 
supervisors  of  normal  and  city  training  schools.  Standards  for  judging  the 
quahty  of  teaching  are  developed.  Principles  of  effective  supervision  are  dis- 
cussed. Effective  devices  used  by  supervisors  in  their  work  are  presented. 
Extensive  reading  is  required  in  the  literature  of  educational  methods  and  in 
recent  reports  concerning  the  supervision  of  teaching.  Limited  to  50.  For 
graduate  students  and  general  supervisors.  Prerequisites:  3  majors  in  Educa- 
tion. M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

93.  Scientific  Supervision  of  Elementary  Schools  (3). — This  course  deals 
with  the  work  of  principals  in  the  scientific  supervision  of  elementary  schools. 
It  deals  with  the  problems  of  supervision  as  distinguished  from  those  of  instruc- 
tion, and  includes  a  study  of  the  following  problems:  purposes  of  elementary 
schools;  newer  types  of  elementary-school  organization;  programs  of  study; 
grading  and  promotions;  tests  and  measurements;  records;  improvement  of 
teachers  in  service,  etc.  Methods  of  supervision  employed  by  progressive 
elementary-school  principals  will  be  discussed.  Open  to  graduate  students  and 
experienced  supervisors.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Superintendent  Withers; 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

t95.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades  (2). — 
Open  only  to  students  talang  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education. 
Prerequisite:  Education  1,  Education  86,  and  one  special-methods  course. 
Consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is 
hmited.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

t96.  Practice  Supervision  in  the  Elementary  School  (2). — Open  only  to 
students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisite: 
2  majors  in  the  Department  of  Education,  including  Education  92.  Consult  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is  hmited.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

t97.  Practice  Teaching  in  the  High  School  (2). — Open  only  to  students 
taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisite:  Educa- 
tion 1,  Education  87,  and  a  special-methods  course  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
Consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  This  course  is 
limited.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

Note. — A  t  indicates  a  technical  course. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Economy. 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Chairman  of 
the  Department;  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

James  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

John  Maurice  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pohtical  Economy. 

Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pohtical  Economy. 

Carson  Samuel  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Organiza- 
tion in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Nathaniel  Waring  Barnes,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Organiza- 
tion in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Stuart  McCune  Hamilton,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

Frank  Hyneman  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Pohtical  Economy. 

William  Homer  Spencer,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration. 

James  Oscar  McKinsey,  Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Instructor  in  Accounting  in  the  School 
of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Leverett  Samuel  Lyon,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Organization  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Lewis  Carlyle  Sorrell,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration. 

Harold  Adams  Innis,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Edward  Becker  Mittelman,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Pohtical  Economy. 

Walter  Jeffries  Matherly,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Pohtical  Economy. 

George  Enfield  Frazer,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Business 
Organization  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Charles  Oscar  Hardy,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration. 

Albert  Claire  Hodge,  Ph.B.,  Lecturer  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Admin- 
istration. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Russell  Howard  Bolyard,  A.B.  Alphonse  Oswald  Brungardt,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  comprise: 
I.  Introductory  or  general-survey  courses  (courses  0,  01,  1). 
II.  Intermediate  courses: 

a)  Devoted  to  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  certain  significant  aspects 

of  industrial  society  (courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8). 
6)  Providing,  for  use  in  later  analysis,  training  in  statistical  method 
and  accounting  (courses  9,  10). 
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III.  Advanced  courses,  of  graduate  grade,  which  carry  still  farther  the 
analyses  of  the  intermediate  courses. 

IV.  Research  and  seminar  courses. 


Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  Departmental 
Examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  Examiner  will  submit  this 
schedule  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foundation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  9,  14,  15, 
16,  and  17;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work,  should 
be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  The  major 
work  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate.  In 
case  a  candidate  does  not  offer  a  secondary  subject  the  Department  must 
approve  of  the  courses  submitted  in  fulfilment  of  the  required  number  and  may 
require  a  candidate  to  take  such  courses  in  other  departments  as  will  give  him 
the  breadth  of  view  deemed  essential  for  the  particular  field  of  work  in  which  he 
speciahzes.  The  work  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary 
subject  should  include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  may  not  offer  the  elementary  courses  for 
graduate  credit.  Intermediate  courses  confer  half-credit  for  purposes  of  higher 
degrees.  In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees, 
in  case  Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects. 


Certain  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  are 
not  open  to  undergraduates  except  those  registered  in  that  School. 

Undergraduate  students  wishing  to  take  either  their  principal  or  their 
secondary  sequence  in  Political  Economy  may  arrange  their  work  according  to 
the  following  sequences : 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Standard  sequence:  courses  0  and  1,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science 
sequence;^  not  fewer  than  three  "intermediate  courses"  (2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10); 
not  fewer  than  three  advanced  courses,  i.e.,  such  as  require  one  or  more  of  the 
preceding.  The  remainder  of  the  9  majors  may  be  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced  courses  from  other 
departments  may  be  used. 

1  With  the  approval  of  the  Dean  a  combination  sequence  may  be  selected  from  the 
Philosophical  and  Social  Science  groups  as  follows: 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCE 

(Prerequisites:  History  2,  3,  Political  Science  1,  Political  Economy  0) 

Political  Economy  1,  Psychology  1,  Sociology  1  or  3,  Philosophy  3  or  4,  and  at  least 
two  related  Senior  College  majors  from  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Philosophical  and 
Social  Science  groups. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

The  foregoing  Secondary  Sequence  plus  three  coherent,  sequential  Senior  College 
majors  from  any  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Philosopliical  and  Social  Science  groups, 
except  Psychology  and  Education,  selected  in  conference  with  the  dean  and  the  adviser 
for  the  group. 
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6)  For  students  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Department:  courses 
0  and  1,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science  sequence;  not  fewer  than  five  "inter- 
mediate courses"  (see  a),  p.  66).  The  rest  of  the  9  majors  may  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced  courses 
from  other  departments  may  be  used. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  The  Department  advises  the  social  science  sequence^  for  students  who 
wish  to  take  a  principal  sequence  in  Political  Economy. 

h)  If  the  social  science  sequence  is  not  chosen,  the  following  is  recommended : 
courses  0  and  1,  two  intermediate  courses  (see  Principal  Sequences  a),  p.  66); 
two  advanced  courses,  selected  by  the  Dean  and  departmental  representative  in 
conference  with  the  student.    The  total  must  reach  6  majors. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

0.  Principles  of  Economics  I:  Industrial  Society. — This  course  presents  a 
general  survey  of  industrial  society,  its  structure,  its  institutions,  its  operations. 
As  a  basis  for  comparative  study,  the  first  part  of  the  course  examines  briefly  the 
structures  of  mediaeval  industrial  society  and  the  evolution  of  modern  capitalistic 
industry.  The  second  part  of  the  work  deals  with  certain  outstanding  features 
of  the  present  industrial  society,  such  as  private  exchange  co-operation;  the 
pecuniary  organization  of  society  and  the  financial  institutions  resulting  there- 
from; specialization  and  interdependence;  the  significance  of  technology,  using 
machine  industry  as  an  illustrative  case;  speculative  industry,  risk  and  risk 
bearing;  the  position  of  the  worker  under  a  wage  system  in  capitalistic  machine 
industry;  concentration  in  the  sense  of  large-scale  production;  concentration  of 
the  ownership  of  wealth  and  income;  concentration  of  control  of  industry; 
impersonal  relations;  the  guidance  of  economic  activity.  The  third  part  of  the 
course  is  concerned  with  some  underlying  assumptions  of  our  present  regime,  such 
as  private  property,  competition,  and  the  social  control  of  industrial  activity. 

The  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  later  work  in  eco- 
nomics, which  is  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  progressively  more  intensive  studies 
in  the  field  here  rapidly  surveyed.  In  connection  with  course  01  it  serves  as 
a  general  introduction  to  the  courses  in  business.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring.    Open  to  Freshmen. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics  II:  Value  and  Distribution  in  Industrial  Society. 
— This  course  is  really  a  continuation  of  course  0,  being  designed  to  work  out  the 
principles  of  value,  including  those  determining  rent,  wages,  interest,  and  profits, 
in  our  pecuniarily  organized  society.  It  is  prerequisite  to  all  later  work  in  eco- 
nomics and  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  satisfactorily,  either  in  high 
school  or  in  college,  course  0.    Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

01.  Business  Administration. — This  is  a  general  survey,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  business  manager,  of  the  problems  of  business  administration.  The 
business  manager  deals  with  the  problems  arising  within  his  business  in  terms  of 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  fact  that  he  operates  in  an  organized 
society.  Accordingly  this  course  takes  up,  in  the  light  of  the  material  presented 
in  course  0,  the  problems  connected  with  production,  marketing,  finance,  etc., 
as  those  problems  come  to  the  manager's  desk.  Nothing  but  a  survey  is 
attempted,  the  design  being  that  of  enabling  the  student  to  see  these  problems 
with  a  sense  of  proportion  before  detailed  consideration  occurs  in  such  courses 
as  the  Manager's  Administration  of  Finance,  the  Manager's  Administration  of 
Labor,  Accounting,  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure,  Business  Law,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  course  0.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor 
Marshall  and  Mr.  Sorrell. 

I  See  p.  66. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  especially  designed  for  those  who 
do  not  have  time  to  take  the  elementary  courses  in  the  Social  Sciences: 

Social  Science  1,  2:  Modem  Conditions  and  Problems. — This  course  is 
intended  primarily  for  those  who  have  not  entered  upon  a  thorough  course 
in  the  social  sciences.  It  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  present  condi- 
tions and  problems  of  government,  business,  industry,  the  social  order,  and 
international  relations.  It  will  study  these  not  as  separate  problems  but  as 
aspects  of  society  with  which  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  must  deal.  It 
wiU  consider  both  the  institutions  and  the  ideas  (of  liberty,  order,  justice,  democ- 
racy, welfare,  progress,  etc.)  which  they  represent.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring 
Quarters.  Instructors  from  the  Departments  of  History,  Political  Science, 
Political  Economy,  Sociology,  Philosophy,  and  English. 


II.     GENERAL  THEORY 

14  and  15.  Advanced  Economic  Theory. — A  study  of  the  general  body  of 
economic  thought  which  centers  about  the  theory  of  value  and  distribution.  It 
will  include  the  exposition  and  criticism  of  a  modem  system  of  this  character, 
a  study  of  present  tendencies  and  controversies  and  unsettled  questions  in  general 
theory,  and  a  constmctive  study  of  the  problems,  methods,  tools  of  thought, 
assumptions,  laws,  and  standards  of  validity  appropriate  to  the  central  and 
general  body  of  economic  thought  under  present  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
4  majors  in  the  Department.  2Mjs.  Summer,  Dr.  Knight;  Autumn  and  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Clark. 

16  and  17.  History  of  Economic  Thought. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis 
and  development  of  economic  concepts,  methods,  principles,  and  pohcies;  in 
short,  of  the  development  of  PoHtical  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific 
and  practical  doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors 
of  economic  thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  poHtical  and 
social  philosophy.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of 
primary  sources.  Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  2Mjs.  IMj.  in 
191&-20,  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Clark, 

18.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. — The  Malthusian 
theory  of  population  was  founded  in  a  conviction  that  man's  economic  efforts 
are  inadequate  to  make  provision  for  the  full  increase  of  population  to  which  his 
physical  nature  impels  him.  More  recent  comment  on  population  problems 
seems  rather  to  reverse  this  interpretation  and  to  voice  an  apprehension  that  con- 
temporary economic  conditions  and  the  social  ideals  to  which  they  give  rise  have 
come  to  exert  an  overmastering  and  distorting  influence  upon  the  physical  motives 
and  capacity  for  increase.  This  course  treats  population  problems  in  general  as 
questions  of  adjustment  between  the  economic  and  the  biological  factors  in  social 
life,  and  regards  the  standard  of  Living  of  an  individual  or  a  group  as  the  more  or 
less  consciously  formulated  basis  upon  which  such  an  adjustment  is  for  the  time 
being  worked  out.  The  development  of  the  subject  follows  in  the  main  a  his- 
torical order.  Malthus'  Essay  and  the  controversy  which  it  aroused  are  dis- 
cussed at  the  outset.  The  emergence  of  the  neo-Malthusian  from  the  orthodox 
Malthusian  theory,  the  new  significance  attributed  to  differential  birth-rates  in 
the  Hght  of  evolutionary  biology,  and  the  eventual  launching  of  the  eugenics 
movement  are  among  the  topics  which  lead  to  consideration  of  some  present-day 
problems  of  the  falling  birth-rate  and  the  quaUty  of  population. 

The  course  is  designed  for  mature  students  who  have  already  some  back- 
ground in  economic  or  sociological  thinking.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  is 
required  for  admission.  Students  who  lack  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  will  find  themselves  at  an  appreciable  disadvantage  in  the  work.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Field. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Economic  Theory. — Associate  Professor  Clark. 
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See  also: 

Philosophy  5.  Ethics  of  Business. 

Philosophy  25.  Utilitarianism  and  "Laissez  Faire." 

Philosophy  45.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Philosophy  27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Psychology  13.  Social  Psychology. 

Political  Science  15.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

Political  Science  16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. 

Sociology  15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. 

Sociology  16.  The  History  of  Sociology. 

III.     ECONOMIC  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES 

2.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  centers  about  the 
problem  of  how  the  American  people  have  proceeded  in  their  endeavors  to  supply 
their  economic  wants.  The  study  is  thus  concerned  with  the  rise  and  evolution 
of  the  institutions,  the  structure  and  the  organization  of  industrial  society  which 
have  developed  in  this  process,  an  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  these  institutions 
and  this  organization  function,  and  the  present-day  problems  to  which  they  have 
given  rise.  It  thus  should  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  these  problems.  The 
course  also  seeks  to  point  out  how  economic  laws  have  dominated  these  activities, 
together  with  the  results  consequent  on  a  failure  to  regard  these  laws — thus 
illustrating  the  principles  of  economics  in  operation — and  to  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  economic  conditions  have  influenced  the  social  and  political  history  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  the  reaction  of  the  latter  upon  the  economic  life.  The  main 
topics  covered  from  this  point  of  view  are:  population,  immigration,  westward 
movement,  public-land  policy,  agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  labor  condi- 
tions, slavery,  internal  improvements,  railroads,  domestic  and  foreign  commerce, 
tariff  policy,  merchant  marine,  money,  banking,  crises,  public  revenues,  and 
exx)enditures.  The  course  offers  only  a  general  survey;  the  colonial  period  is 
covered  briefly  and  nearly  half  the  time  is  given  to  the  period  since  1860. 

Courses  0  and  1  or  their  equivalent  are  a  prerequisite,  and  the  course  is  best 
taken  immediately  after  them.    Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  Wright, 

20.  Economic  Problems  of  the  Great  War  in  the  United  States. — The  course 
will  give  a  history  of  the  most  important  economic  effects  and  aspects  of  the  war 
as  they  appeared  in  the  United  States  and  will  touch  upon  some  of  the  economic 
problems  arising  out  of  them.  A  course  in  the  elementary  principles  of  economics 
is  a  prerequisite.    Mj.  Autumn,  M.  Summer,  Professor  Wright. 

21.  The  Economics  of  Reconstruction. — An  analysis  of  the  problems 
involved  in  readjusting  the  economic  organization  of  the  world;  to  make  it 
serve  the  multifarious  and  conflicting  interests  of  peace,  rather  than  the  single 
and  dominating  end  of  war.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  more  immediate 
problems  of  demobilization  and  industrial  resumption,  as  well  as  of  the  larger 
issues    of  economic    reconstruction.    M.    Summer,    Associate  Professor 

MOULTON.   

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History: 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. 

C20.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. 

B62,  63,  C57,  105.    Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. 

D67.  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England. 

E52.  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. 

E63,  54.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1830  and  1830-1877. 
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The  following  courses  also  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection : 
Geography  3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. 
Geography  14.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 
Geography  16.  The  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. 
Geography  18.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

IV.     FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

3.  The  Financial  Organization  of  Society. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  work  of  the  various  types 
of  financial  institutions  in  the  modern  business  world,  of  the  forces  that  have  led 
to  their  development,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  organization  of  industrial 
society.  The  principal  forms  of  financial  institutions  covered  are:  coinage  and 
monetary  systems;  credit;  commercial  banks;  savings  banks;  bondhouses; 
trust  companies;  stock  exchanges,  and  the  various  forms  of  co-operative  credit 
associations.  From  one  point  of  view  the  corporation  and  the  insurance  com- 
pany are  also  financial  institutions,  and  hence  a  brief  study  of  their  functions 
is  included.  Each  of  these  institutions  plays  its  own  part  in  the  industrial 
system,  and  together,  in  their  many  interrelations,  they  make  up  the  financial 
structure  of  society.  The  course,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  series  of  topical  studies; 
it  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  industrial  society  in  terms  of  the  functions  of  its 
financial  institutions.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Moulton. 


30.  Bank  Management. — This  is  a  technical  course,  treating  of  the  internal 
problems  of  bank  organization  and  management.  The  emphasis  is  placed,  not 
upon  the  routine  of  bank  operation,  but  upon  the  larger  problems  of  manage- 
ment. The  work  is  therefore  designed  not  to  train  so  much  for  clerical  work  in 
a  bank  as  for  positions  of  official  responsibility.  The  problems  discussed  are 
also  related  to  the  general  theory  of  banking.  The  course  covers  not  only  the 
work  of  commercial  banks,  but  also  of  savings  banks,  bondhouses,  trust  com- 
panies, and  commercial-paper  houses.  Specific  problenas  are  assigned  wherever 
possible,  visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  typical  institutions,  and  the  work  of  the 
classroom  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  lectures  by  practical  bankers.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  3  and  10.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Moulton. 

31.  Advanced  Banking. — This  course  might  be  called  Comparative  Banking 
Systems  and  Unsettled  Problems  of  Banking  Organization  and  Control.  It 
treats  of  the  banking  systems  of  the  leading  commercial  countries,  covering  not 
onljr  the  functions  of  commercial  banks,  but  of  the  many  other  forms  of  banking 
institutions  which  make  up  the  entire  credit  structure.  With  reference  to  the 
United  States  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  are  dis- 
cussed, together  with  such  subjects  as  the  economic  cycle,  the  interrelations  of 
banking  and  business,  the  interrelations  of  the  various  types  of  credit  operations, 
and  the  concentration  and  control  of  financial  powers.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Advisable  antecedent:  course  30.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Moulton. 

32.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchange. — This  course  takes  up  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchange.  Rates  of  exchange,  gold 
points,  movements  of  specie  and  arbitrage  are  considered,  and  practical  exercises 
are  assigned  in  connection  with  documentary  bills,  past  remittances,  letters  of 
credit,  etc.  A  number  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  managers  of  the  exchange 
departments  of  banks.  The  course  should  prove  of  value  to  students  of  theory, 
to  those  preparing  for  banking,  and  to  those  who  expect  to  be  connected  with 
houses  engaged  in  international  trade.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

33.  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living. — In  this  course  are  discussed 
the  more  difficult  problems  in  the  theory  of  money,  credit,  and  the  pecuniary 
organization  of  society.    It  considers  the  evolution  of  monetary  systems;  the 
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function  of  price  as  a  directing  mechanism;  the  history  of  monetary  contro- 
versies; the  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices;  the  control  of  price  levels, 
and  the  general  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and 
9.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

34.  Business  Cycles— The  problem  of  this  course  is  to  account  for  the 
recurring  periods  of  activity  and  inactivity  in  business,  known  as  prosperity, 
crises,  and  depressions.  The  causes  are  sought  by  an  analytical  study  of  recent 
business  cycles,  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  then  considered  with  a  view 
to  forecasting  business  conditions.  M .  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Moulton. 

35.  Corporation  Finance. — A  study  of  the  corporation,  primarily  with 
reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  more  important  topics  taken  up 
include :  the  financial  side  of  organization  and  promotion,  the  amount  of  capital- 
ization, the  choice  of  different  types  of  securities  to  be  issued,  the  methods  of 
selling  securities  and  raising  additional  capital,  the  financial  poMcy  with  reference 
to  dividends,  surplus,  accounting  practice,  etc.,  insolvency  and  reorganization, 
and  the  problems  and  methods  of  social  control  of  the  financial  management 
of  corporation.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  10.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Wright. 

36.  Investments. — A  study  of  the  various  types  of  investment,  including 
government,  state,  and  municipal  bonds,  the  securities  of  railway,  pubUc  utility, 
industrial,  and  mining  companies,  and  real-estate  investments;  the  character- 
istics of  each  and  their  relative  fitness  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  classes  of 
investors;  the  methods  and  sources  of  information  for  determining  the  value  of 
such  investments;  the  general  industrial  and  financial  conditions  affecting 
changes  in  their  value;  the  institutions  deaHng  in  them  and  the  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  safeguard  and  regulate  investments.  Prerequisite:  courses 
3  and  10.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Wright. 

37.  The  Business  Manager's  Administration  of  Finance. — ^An  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  business  management  of  financial  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  financial  structure  of  society.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Desirable  antecedent:  course  35.  Mj.  Professor  Marshall.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

38.  Banking  Law. — In  this  course  are  studied  the  more  important  legal 
questions  arising  in  the  field  of  finance  and  banking.  The  prime  banking  func- 
tions, whatever  the  particular  type  of  financial  institution,  are  borrowing  and 
lending,  and  guaranty  in  its  various  forms.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  in  this 
course  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  legal  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
these  functions.  The  following  subsidiary  banking  relations  are  also  considered: 
banks  as  bailees;  banks  as  agents  in  collecting  and  otherwise;  banks  as  trustees; 
exchange;  brokerage;  and  commercial  agency.  The  treatment  as  a  whole  will 
thus  be  a  functional  one,  and  the  underlying  purpose  may  be  said  to  be  to  give  the 
student  not  merely  a  detailed  but  a  comprehensive  view  of  law  as  a  regulative  and 
promotive  agency  in  the  field  of  banking  and  as  a  correlating  instrumentality  of  the 
whole  financial  structure.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  31  and  Business  Law. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Oliphant.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

39.  Research  Course  in  Finance. — Professor  Wright  and  Associate 
Professor  Moulton. 

See  also: 

Law  41.  Bills  and  Notes. 
Law  51.  Private  Corporations. 

Political  Economy  115.  Law  of  Business  Associations. 

v.     LABOR  conditions  AND  PROBLEMS 

4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. — A  general  survey — analytical,  causal, 
and  historical — of  the  main  forces  and  factors  which  give  rise  to  modern  labor 
conditions  and  problems,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
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in  the  attempted  solution  of  specific  labor  problems,  together  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  social  programs,  organized  labor,  and  labor  legislation.  This  course 
is  designed  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  of  the  special  courses  in  this  field  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  only  a  general  study  of  labor  problems. 
Its  main  divisions  are:  the  genesis,  evolution,  and  character  of  present-day 
labor  problems;  the  material  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  wage-earning 
class — wages,  hours  of  work,  unemployment,  property  holdings,  and  distribution 
of  income,  among  other  things,  being  considered;  points  of  view  and  social  pro- 
grams; the  philosophy,  policies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor;  arbitration 
and  social  insurance.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor MiLLIS. 


40.  Trade  Unionism. — This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unions  and  to  explain  scientifi- 
cally the  concrete  and  general  union  phenomena.  After  a  summary  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  organized-labor  movement,  it  takes  up  union  structure  and 
government,  the  philosophy,  policies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor,  and  the 
legal  and  industrial  conflicts  between  unionism  and  employers'  associations. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  collective  bargaining  in  typical  industries.  The  student 
makes  use  largely  of  original  sources,  and  as  far  as  possible  is  brought  into  contact 
with  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are  being  studied.  Prerequisite: 
course  4  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Millis. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. — A  course  in  labor  legislation,  the  main 
divisions  of  which  relate  to  conciliation  and  arbitration,  the  legal  minimum 
wage,  social  insurance  in  its  several  appHcations,  and  woman  and  child  labor. 
Prerequisite:  course  4  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Millis. 

42.  Immigration. — A  semi-research  course  in  the  immigration  problem  as 
it  presents  itself  in  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  upon  its  economic  phases. 
Prerequisite:  course  4.    Mj.  Professor  Millis.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

43.  The  Business  Manager's  Administration  of  Labor. — A  general  survey 
of  the  internal  problems  of  business  management  of  labor  in  the  light  of  the 
general  conditions  revealed  by  the  discussion  in  course  4  of  the  position  of  labor 
under  a  wage  system  in  modern  industrial  society.  Mj.  Spring;  M.  Summer, 
Professor  Marshall. 

49.  Research  in  Labor  Problems.    Professor  Millis. 
See  also: 

Political  Economy  58:  Programs  of  Social  Reform. 

Political  Economy  116:  Business  Law  IV:  The  Law  of  Employment. 

Sociology  17.    The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modem  Society. 

VI.     SOCLA.L  CONTROL  OF  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 

5.  Social  Control  of  Business. — Social  control  in  some  form  is  as  old  as 
business  enterprise  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  has  changed,  however,  in  scope, 
form,  and  character  with  changes  in  the  methods  of  industry,  in  its  forms  of 
organization,  in  our  knowledge  of  its  effects,  and  m  the  interests,  customs,  or 
ideals  dominating  social  policy.  Modern  industry  in  its  growth  outstripped  the 
machinery  of  control,  which  is  now  struggling  to  catch  up.  The  course  aims  to 
give  an  understanding  of  this  process,  including  its  common  underlying  princi- 
ples and  their  applications  in  different  fields.  Its  topics  will  include  the  kinds 
of  useful  work;  the  general  presumption  in  favor  of  private  enterprise;  its  short- 
comings as  an  organizing  force,  and  the  weakening  of  the  individual's  positions 
in  a  free-exchange  economy  resulting  from  (1)  massing  of  technical  capital, 
(2)  growth  of  specialized  knowledge  before  which  common  intelligence  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  (3)  rise  or  discovery  of  new  conflicts  of  interests  which  the  law  of 
property  and  contract  cannot  fully  harmonize,  and  (4)  other  causes.  A  study 
will  also  be  made  of  agencies  of  control,  including  pubhc  and  private,  formal 
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and  informal,  restraint  and  assistance,  etc.  Chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
problems  common  to  trusts,  railroads,  and  public  utilities  arising  from  fixed 
capital,  untraced  expenses,  increasing  returns,  and  the  resulting  tendencies  to 
monopoly.   Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 


50.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  conditions  in 
modern  industrial  society  which  have  led  to  the  growth  of  combinations,  an 
analysis  of  the  motives  for  their  formation,  the  sources  of  their  power  and  the 
elements  of  their  weakness,  the  character  and  extent  of  any  possible  social 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  and  evils  which 
have  followed  their  growth,  the  attempts  at  state  and  federal  regulation  in  the 
past,  and  the  question  of  the  desirable  policy  and  feasible  methods  of  control 
for  the  future.  The  subject  is  treated  as  a  single  problem  of  modern  industrial 
society,  and  throughout  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methods  of  investigation, 
analysis,  and  reasoning  essential  for  the  study  of  any  such  problem.  Prerequisite : 
4  majors  in  the  Department.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Wright. 

51.  Problems  in  the  Control  of  Trusts  and  Corporations. — A  problem  course 
for  advanced  students.  The  class  will  be  assigned  special  topics  in  this  field,  so 
far  as  possible  those  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  These  will  be 
worked  out  either  individually  or  co-operatively  and  wi^  be  reported  on  and 
discussed  in  class.  The  course  may  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Mj.  Professor  Wright.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

52.  Public  Service  Industries  I. — A  study  of  those  pohcies  of  public  regu- 
lation which  aim  to  keep  down  the  general  level  of  charges  in  industries  recog- 
nized as  natural  monopolies.  The  problems  include  the  determination  of  actual 
income,  of  the  investment  or  fair  value  of  the  property,  of  a  just  rate  of  return, 
of  the  natural  economic  forces  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  regulating  power,  of 
quality  of  service,  and  methods  of  stimulating  efficiency.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

63.  Public  Service  Industries  II. — -An  advanced  study  of  problems  arising 
out  of  indirect  costs  and  increasing  returns,  with  special  reference  to  the  differ- 
ential rate  structures  of  railroads  and  public  utilities.  The  principles  here 
involved  are,  however,  seen  to  operate  in  many  fields  of  industry  and  personal 
service,  giving  rise  to  questions  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  discrimination  and 
of  the  standardization  of  such  policies.  Various  forms  of  differential  price 
structures  will  be  studied,  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  reasonableness,  public 
policy,  and  regulation.  Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

58.  Programs  of  Social  Reform. — A  study  of  the  hterature  of  discontent 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  significant  causes  and  the  points  of  view  of  such 
movements  of  protest  against  the  existing  social  order  as  communism;  anarchism; 
Utopian,  Marxian,  and  Revisionist  socialism;  syndicalism;  radical  liberaUsm; 
industrial  co-operation;  and  the  single  tax.  The  various  indictments  leveled 
by  these  movements  against  our  industrial  structure  and  the  general  programs  of 
reform  advocated  to  make  of  industry  and  government  a  more  effective  and 
more  equitable  means  of  furthering  the  economic  life  of  society  will  be  critically 
examined.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  make  an  original  research.  Mj. 
Spring,  Dr.  Knight. 

59.  Research  in  Public-Utility  Regulation.  Associate  Professor  Clark. 
See  also: 

Political  Science  45:  Principles  of  Legislation  (Social  and  Economic). 
Political  Science  25:  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Social  Legislation. 
Political  Science  42:  Municipal  Problems  (Public  Utilities). 
Philosophy  27:  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 
Political  Economy  31:  Advanced  Banking. 
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Political  Economy  35:  Corporation  Finance. 

Political  Economy  41:  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 

Political  Economy  115:  The  Law  of  Business  Associations. 

Political  Economy  116:  The  Law  of  Employment. 

Law  42:  Public-Service  Companies  and  Carriers. 

VII.     PUBLIC  FINANCE 

65.  Public  Finance. — This  course  deals  with  public  expenditure,  budgetary 
methods,  public  revenues,  and  public  debt.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  public  financial  institutions  and  practices  and,  more  especially,  an 
understanding  of  financial  principles.  About  half  of  the  quarter  is  devoted  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  taxation.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  war  finance. 
Some  of  the  leading  topics  discussed  are:  the  growth  and  amount  of  public 
outlays;  the  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  making  appropriations; 
budgetary  methods;  the  sources  of  revenue;  pubhc  industries  and  price-making; 
fees  and  special  assessments;  the  principles  of  taxation;  the  more  important 
kinds  of  taxes;  bonds  versus  taxes  in  war  finance;  the  principles  which  should  be 
observed  in  borrowing;  the  management  of  national  and  local  debts.  Prerequi- 
site: course  1.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Millis. 

66.  Problems  in  American  Taxation. — This  is  a  semi-research  course  in 
problems  of  federal  and  state  and  local  taxation.  The  income  tax,  the  inherit- 
ance tax,  the  general-property  tax,  the  classified-property  tax,  land-value  taxa- 
tion, and  tax  administration  are  studied  intensively.  Prerequisite:  course  65. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Millis. 

See  also : 

Political  Science  42A:  Municipal  Problems  (Finance). 

VIII.     RISK  AND  RISK  BEARING 

7.  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modem  Industrial  Society. — A  more  detailed 
study  than  was  possible  in  course  0  is  made  of  the  speculative  character  of 
modern  industry.  Analysis  of  the  various  sources  and  kinds  of  risks  and  of  the 
various  ways  of  meeting  risk  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  course.  It  is 
prerequisite  to  the  work  in  insurance  and  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
course  1  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Dr.  Hardy. 


70.  Insurance. — The  economic  and  social  importance  of  insurance:  its 
relation  to  the  credit  fabric.  A  study:  (1)  Of  life  insurance:  the  kinds  of  com- 
panies, their  organization  and  operation;  the  kinds  of  poUcies  and  the  calculation 
of  premiums;  insurance  investments  and  dividends.  (2)  Of  property  insurance: 
companies  and  their  methods  of  operation;  the  determination  of  rates;  pohcy 
conditions;  the  work  of  inspection  bureaus;  underwriters'  laboratories.  (3)  Of 
the  problems  of  buying  and  selling  insurance;  the  regulation  of  insurance  by  the 
state;  state  insurance.  Prerequisite:  course  7  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring, 
Dr.  Hardy. 

IX.     MARKET  organization  AND  METHODS 

8.  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure. — Economic  goods  not  destined 
for  immediate  consumption  tend  to  seek  the  market-place  for  sale  or  exchange.  A 
vast  and  complex  mechanism  has  developed  to  faciHtate  the  processes  of  this 
market-place.  Remnants  of  old  systems  are  there;  new  methods,  new  relation- 
ships, new  adjustments,  new  processes,  have  arisen  there.  A  gigantic  struggle 
goes  on  continually  to  control  the  "consumer  market."  Have  old  functions 
grown  obsolete  ?  Have  new  functions  developed  ?  What  are  the  effects  of 
changing  conditions  in  production  and  changing  conditions  among  consumers 
upon  the  market  structure?   What  new  structure  is  evolving  from  the  chaos 
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brought  about  by  the  present  "jobber  mix-up"  ?  These  are  pertinent  and  timely 
questions  of  theory  and  of  fact,  and  this  course,  following  up  the  study  in  course  0 
of  the  exchange  co-operative  aspects  of  our  industrial  society,  attempts  to  ana- 
lyze, descriptively  and  philosophically,  the  functional  and  structural  features  of 
these  marketing  systems  as  they  exist  today.  The  course  is  therefore  intro- 
ductory both  to  courses  in  general  theory  and  to  courses  in  business.  Prerequi- 
site: course  L    Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Mr.  Sorrell. 


80.  Commercial  Organization  I:  Raw  Materials. — The  scope  of  this  course 
includes  a  survey  of  the  methods  and  problems  connected  with  the  marketing  of 
raw  materials.  Farm  products,  mineral  products,  forest  products,  sea  products, 
are  considered.  A  study  is  made  of  the  physical  and  geographical  environment 
of  the  productive  regions  to  discover  the  commercial  problems  that  arise  from  it. 
Use  is  made  of  statistical  methods  in  presenting  data  relating  both  to  the  pro- 
ductive regions  and  to  the  markets. 

The  outline  of  the  course  falls  naturally  into  three  general  divisions:  (1)  a 
study  of  the  commodity,  (2)  a  study  of  the  markets,  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade 
organization.  Under  the  last  topic  come  the  problems  of  the  middlemen,  trans- 
portation, warehousing,  organized  exchanges  and  produce  markets,  market 
news,  financing  the  marketing,  and  market  price.  These  problems  are  analyzed 
in  the  classroom  discussion  as  they  appear  in  the  marketing  of  four  or  five  great 
staple  commodities.  To  enable  the  student  to  visualize  as  fully  as  possible  the 
marketing  process,  visits  are  made  to  the  local  Board  of  Trade,  to  warehouses, 
elevators,  cold  storages,  to  the  produce  markets,  stockyards,  auctions,  and  other 
specialized  markets.  Furthermore,  business  men  are  called  in  to  address  the 
class  on  the  particular  problems  with  which  they  are  most  familiar  through  daily 
contact.    Theory  and  practice  are  thus  brought  to  an  equilibrium. 

Each  student  in  the  course  is  required  to  select  a  commodity  and  to  trace 
it  through  the  entire  marketing  process.  This  work  is  carried  on  co-ordinately 
with  the  classroom  discussion  of  typical  commodities,  and  the  material  is  devel- 
oped in  a  series  of  reports  from  week  to  week,  which  are  combined  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  into  one  complete  paper.  The  information  for  these  papers  is  secured 
through  government  bulletins,  market  reports,  technical  and  scientific  literature, 
and  by  means  of  interviews  and  observation.  Insistence  is  placed  upon  some 
connection  being  made  with  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  marketing  business,  so 
that  first-hand  information  may  be  secured.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Duncan. 

81.  Commercial  Organization  II:  Manufactured  Products. — This  course 
has  been  planned  to  follow  Commercial  Organization  I  and  surveys  the  problems 
and  methods  connected  with  the  marketing  of  manufactured  products.  The 
same  general  divisions  are  made  here  also:  (1)  a  study  of  the  commodity,  (2)  a 
study  of  the  market,  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade  organization.  The  classroom 
discussion  will  consist  of  a  consideration  of  the  general  problems  confronting  a  mer- 
chant with  goods  to  sell;  organization  of  a  business;  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  sales  rnanager,  the  advertising  manager,  and  the  advertising  agency;  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  commercial  analysis;  location;  analysis  of  a 
commodity,  purchasing  problem,  stock  plans;  analysis  of  market;  analysis  of 
the  trade  organization,  department  store,  chain  store,  mail-order  house,  co- 
operative store;  price  policies,  price  maintenance,  credits;  opportunities  for 
extending  the  market;  selection  and  organization  of  the  sales  force;  selection  of 
advertising  mediums;  financing  a  sales  and  advertising  organization;  co- 
ordinating the  selling  forces.  The  aim  is  to  define  and  outline  the  general 
principles  of  commercial  analysis,  which  includes  the  work  both  of  salesmen  and 
of  advertising  men.  The  literature  that  is  available  on  these  problems  is  assigned 
for  reading.  Business  men  are  invited  to  address  the  class  out  of  the  fulness  of 
their  experience. 

Each  student  in  the  course  is  required  to  select  a  commodity  and  to  follow 
it  through  the  marketing  process.    The  class  will  work  co-ordinately  on  the 
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various  problems  that  arise.  Connections  will  be  made  with  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  for  a  first-hand  study  of  the  problems.  Reports  upon  the 
individual  investigations  will  be  required  from  week  to  week,  and  these  will  be 
combined  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  into  a  complete  paper.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  the  concrete  problems  of  business  will  be  transferred  to  the  classroom 
for  analysis.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

82.  Commercial  Organization  III:  Foreign  Trade. — In  this  course  the  study 
of  marketing  problems  is  carried  over  into  foreign  trade.  The  problems  arising 
here  are:  theories  of  foreign  trade;  character  and  volume  of  trade  available 
for  foreign  commerce;  contact  with  the  foreign  market,  commission  house, 
forwarding  agent,  manufacturers'  agent,  indent  merchant,  traveling  salesmen, 
export  departments;  foreign  correspondence;  advertising  in  the  foreign  market; 
combining  for  foreign  trade;  prices  in  foreign  trade,  foreign  exchange,  credits, 
price  quotations;  transportation;  marine  insurance;  tariffs;  merchant  marine; 
individual  foreign  markets.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  inland  city  Uke 
Chicago.  All  the  problems  are  conditioned  by  this  fact.  Men  from  the  city, 
who  are  experienced  in  foreign  trade,  will  be  invited  to  speak  on  their  problems 
and  on  the  possibilities  in  this  field. 

Each  student  will  select  a  single  commodity  for  detailed  study.  The  investi- 
gation will  be  developed  into  a  term  paper  dealing  with  the  selected  product  in 
the  various  foreign  markets,  with  the  effects  of  the  European  war,  and  with  the 
future  possibihties.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  clear  away  the  obscurities 
surrounding  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  by  following  a  commodity  through  to 
its  destination,  with  samples  of  all  the  necessary  documents.  Mj.  Summer,  Mr. 
Sorrell;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

83.  General  Survey  of  Commercial  Organization. — A  condensation  of 
courses  80  and  81.    Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Sorrell. 

84.  The  Commerce  of  South  America. — The  subject  is  studied  mainly  with 
reference  to  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  South  American 
countries.  Most  of  the  countries  are  discussed  separately  because  of  individual 
conditions,  but  the  subject-matter  in  general  is  organized  under  four  heads,  as 
follows:  (1)  the  development  of  commerce;  (2)  the  present  status  of  South 
American  commerce;  (3)  factors  affecting  commerce  with  South  America; 
(4)  commercial  prospects  in  South  America.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

89.  Research  Course  in  Commercial  Organization. — Assistant  Professor 
Duncan. 

See  also  these  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

Business  Communication.  Business  Correspondence.  Advertising  Tech- 
nique I — Mail  Campaigns.    Advertising  Technique  II — Display  Advertising. 

X.  statistics 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  statistics  as  a  means  to  scientific  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  measurable  phenomena  of  economic  and  social  life.  The 
topics  to  be  considered  include  the  general  characteristics  of  the  statistical  method, 
the  problem  of  defining  the  statistical  units  to  be  studied,  the  sources  and  col- 
lection of  statistical  data,  errors  and  approximation,  classification  and  frequency 
distributions,  the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  tabula- 
tion, graphic  presentation,  index  numbers,  and  some  elementary  statistical 
conceptions  and  criteria  of  association,  cause,  and  effect.  The  course  is  not 
primarily  descriptive,  although  a  classified  list  of  recommended  readings  enables 
the  student  to  acquaint  himself  with  descriptive  work  in  his  own  field.  Rather, 
emphasis  is  constantly  placed  on  the  importance  of  critical  discrimination  in 
dealing  with  data,  methods,  and  the  interpretation  of  results.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible the  principles  formulated  are  tested  in  laboratory  practice. 
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The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  course  1 
or  who  have  completed  18  majors  of  college  studies.  It  is  introductory  to  courses 
90  and  91  and  is  in  general  a  proper  preliminary  to  investigations  in  economics 
and  the  social  sciences,  A  laboratory  fee  is  charged.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Field;  Spring  and  Summer,  Dr.  Knight. 


90.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — A  second  course  in  the  principles  of 
statistics,  involving  simple  appUcations  of  modern  correlation  methods.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  relate  this  work  to  the  investigation  of  some  statistical  prob- 
lem in  the  field  of  their  special  interest. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  course  9  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  qualified.  A  moderate  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  prerequisite.  Ability  to  read  French  and  German  is  desirable. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Field. 

91.  Methods  of  Statistical  Presentation. — A  practical  study  of  the  technique 
of  statistical  graphics  and  tabulation.  The  course  is  intended  to  afford  training 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  maps,  diagrams,  and  tables  for  the  effective  exhi- 
bition of  statistical  results,  and,  by  acquainting  the  student  with  prevailing 
methods  of  engraving  and  printing,  to  accustom  him  to  prepare  statistical 
material  in  the  forms  most  appropriate  for  presentation  on  the  printed  page. 
The  laboratory  exercises  will  provide  practice  in  statistical  draftsmanship 
and  in  the  analysis  of  statistical  problems.  A  laboratory  fee  is  charged.  Pre- 
requisite: course  9  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Field. 

XI.  ACCOUNTING 

10.  Accounting  Principles. — An  elementary  one-major  course  in  the  science 
based  on  the  use  made  of  financial  statements  in  business  organization  and 
control.  Prerequisite:  9  majors,  including  the  Principles  of  Economics.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  McKinset. 


101,  102.  Accounting  Principles. — A  two-major  course  in  the  principles  of 
the  science  as  illustrated  in  standard  forms  of  balance  sheets  and  income  and 
expense  statements,  with  particular  reference  to  the  analysis  and  use  of  financial 
statements  in  business  organization  and  control.  Prerequisite:  Course  10. 
2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  Mr.  Hodge  and  Mr.  McKinset. 

103.  Accounting  Problems. — This  course  deals  with  the  appHcation  of 
accounting  principles  to  specific  problems.  The  problems  taken  up  will  vary 
from  year  to  year  so  that  the  course  may  ordinarily  be  taken  for  credit  two  or 
three  years  in  succession.  As  suggesting  the  field  of  the  course  mention  is  made 
of  (a)  bank  accounting;  (6)  railway  accounts;  (c)  municipal  and  government 
accounts;  and  (d)  accounts  for  retail  stores.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  McKinset. 

105.  Institutional  Accounting  and  Budgetary  Practice.— A  general-survey 
course  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  expecting  to  enter  secre- 
tarial work  and  philanthropic  service.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

108.  Accounting  for  Teachers  of  Bookkeeping  in  Secondary  Schools. — A 

course  dealing  with  the  accounting  principles  which  are  deemed  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  teachers  of  the  subject  in  secondary  schools.  Some  attention  will  be 
given  to  methods  of  presentation  and  to  accounting  texts  and  hterature  both 
elementary  and  advanced.    Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  McKinset. 

See  also: 

Political  Economy  123:  Cost  Accounting. 
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XII.     BUSINESS  LAW 

112,  113.  Business  Law  I  and  II. — These  courses  are  primarily  intended  to 
give  legal  training  to  students  preparing  for  business  and  to  furnish  to  graduate 
students  in  economics  methods  of  legal  study  and  legal  data. 

Business  Law_  I  covers  contracts  and  agency  in  its  relation  to  contracts. 
The  following  subjects  are  studied:  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  con- 
tracts under  seal;  statute  of  frauds;  capacity  of  parties;  reality  of  consent; 
illegality;  operation  of  contracts  as  to  parties  and  obligation;  discharge  of  con- 
tracts; the  creation  and  termination  of  the  relation  of  agency;  mutual  rights 
and  duties  of  principal  and  agent;  liability  of  the  principal  for  contracts  made 
by  the  agent;  liabihty  of  the  agent  to  third  persons.  The  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  completed  eighteen  majors  of  work.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn, 
Mr.  Spencer. 

Business  Law  II  covers  real  property  and  torts.  The  following  subjects 
are  considered:  the  origin  and  development  of  real  property;  the  nature  and 
forms  of  real  property;  methods  of  acquiring  and  transferring  real  property; 
incidents  to  the  ownership  of  real  property;  the  nature  and  meaning  of  a  tort; 
assault;  battery;  trespass  upon  real  property;  trespass  upon  personal  prop- 
erty; conversion;  deceit;  and  neghgence.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
completed  Business  Law  I.    Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Spencer. 

Successful  completion  of  Business  Law  I  and  II  will  make  available  to  the 
student  all  law  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration 
and  all  substantive  law  courses  offered  in  the  Law  School. 

114.  Business  Law  III — Commercial  Contracts. — ^Executed  and  executory 
sales;  bills  of  lading;  Btoppage  in  transitu;  fraud;  warranties;  statute  of  frauds; 
formal  requisites  of  negotiable  instruments;  acceptance;  transfer;  holders  in 
due  course;  liabihty  of  parties;  dihgence;  extinguishment;  definition  of  surety- 
ship; subrogation;  indemnity;  contribution;  exoneration;  defenses  of  the 
surety;  the  surety's  securities.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Business  Law  I  and  II.    Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Spencer. 

115.  Business  Law  IV — EBusiness  Associations.— Definition  of  a  partner- 
ship, its  creation  and  purposes;  firm  name  and  good-will;  partnership  property; 
rights  and  duties  of  partners  inter  sese;  powers  and  liabihty  of  partners;  termi- 
nation; limited  partnerships;  joint-stock  companies;  partnership  associations; 
nature  of  a  corporation;  formation;  powers  and  liabiUties;  ultra  vires  trans- 
actions; rights  of  stockholders;  directors;  legislative  control;  dissolutions; 
creditors'  rights.    Mj.  Spring,  Summer,  Mr.  Spencer. 

116.  Business  Law  V — ^The  Law  ©f  Employment. — This  course  deals  with 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  relations  of  modern  employers  and  employees.  While 
the  course  primarily  deals  with  modern  labor  legislation,  some  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  duty  of  the  employer  at  common  law  to  protect  employees.  The 
following  types  of  labor  legislation  will  be  considered:  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  contract  of  employment;  legislation  restricting  freedom  in  labor 
contracts;  preferential  labor  legislation  and  legislation  affecting  the  distribution 
of  industrial  hazards.  Constitutional  aspects  of  such  legislation  are  not  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Business 
Law  I  and  II.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Spencer. 

See  also: 

Political  Economy  38:  Banking  Law. 

The  courses  in  Substantive  Law,  e.g.,  Property  and  Contracts,  offered  in 
the  Law  School. 

XIII.    industrial  organization 

120.  Industrial  Administration  I. — A  survey  course  designed  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  men  expecting  to  enter  the  manufacturing  field.    It  is  built 
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upon  such  courses  as  The  Structure  of  Industrial  Society  and  Business  Administra- 
tion; it  presupposes  further  a  knowledge  of  statistical  method,  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  accounting,  and  some  abihty  to  undertake  independent  field  investigation. 
The  course  seeks  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  nature  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  complex  problems  of  the  industrial  executive,  to  further  his  training  in 
systematic  methods  of  investigating  such  problems,  and  thus  to  provide  both  a 
sense  of  relative  values  and  some  method  of  attack  for  the  intensive  research 
he  may  carry  on  later  on  his  own  initiative.  Among  the  topics  covered  are  such 
problems  conditioning  operation  as  geographical,  district,  and  plant  location; 
mdustrial  buildings,  regarded  as  master  tools;  and  equipment.  Additional 
problems  to  be  considered  are :  the  purchase,  handling,  and  control  of  material ; 
the  administration  of  labor;  the  scope  and  limits  of  organization  as  they  arise 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  industrial  plants.  The  work  is  made  prac- 
tical by  field  trips  and  independent  field  investigations  in  factories  of  various 
types.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  . 

121.  Industrial  Administration  II. — This  course  is  built  upon  Industrial 
Administration  I  and  is  organized  with  similar  objectives.  It  deals  with  the 
more  important  "philosophies  of  administration"  which  have  been  evolved  to 
control  the  administrative  problems  of  manufacture.  A  rapid  survey  is  first 
made  of  the  history  of  industrial  engineering  as  the  immediate  background  of  these 
so-called  "schools  of  management."  Each  of  these  schools  is  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  its  unique  developmental  history,  underlying  philosophy,  theories,  prin- 
ciples, method  of  approach,  devices,  relation  to  certain  important  subsidiary 
schools,  and  application  to  various  types  of  industries.  Constructive  criticism 
is  encouraged  throughout,  and  comparisons  drawn  concerning  the  theories,  prin- 
ciples, and  methods  of  the  different  schools.  Students  are  put  in  touch  with  the 
men  who  have  developed  the  more  important  philosophies  of  administration  by 
field  work,  lectures,  and  personal  interviews.    Mj.  Winter,  . 

123.  Cost  Accounting. — A  general  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  cost 
accounting.  This  course  is  concerned  mainly  with  manufacturing  costs,  and 
views  cost  accounting  as  an  instrument  of  executive  control.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  student  has  a  working  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  and  is  familiar  with  present-day  manufacturing  problems  and  the 
organization  evolved  for  their  solution.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  keep  the 
constructive  aspects  of  costing  in  mind  throughout  the  course,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  be  able  to  adapt  working  principles  to  concrete  problems.  Individual 
investigation  involving  reports  on  the  practical  working  of  specific  systems  is 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  course.    Mj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Mr.  Mc- 

KlNSEY. 

127.  Agricultural  Economics. — A  discussion  of  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  agricultural  enterprises  under  American  conditions.  The  principal 
topics  discussed  are  the  transition  from  extensive  cultivation  under  conditions 
of  free  land,  relatively  sparse  population,  and  scanty  capital  equipment  to  more 
intensive  and  scientific  methods;  eflScient  organization  of  the  factors  of  produc- 
tion, land,  labor,  capital,  management,  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  manage- 
ment; distribution,  with  special  reference  to  rent  and  land  values;  the  marketing 
of  farm  products;  new  conditions  arising  from  the  war.  Only  a  survey  is  under- 
taken, but  opportunity  will  be  given  the  student  for  more  detailed  investigation 
of  some  specific  problem.  Prerequisite:  course  I  or  its  equivalent.  M.  Summer, 
Dr.  Hardy. 

129.  Research  Course  in  Industrial  Organization. — Mr.  . 

XIV.    teachers'  training  courses  and  departmental  seminar 

130.  The  High-School  Curriculum  in  Commercial  Subjects.— A  course  of 
studies,  lectures,  and  discussions  devoted  to  a  constructive  analysis  of  the  high- 
school  commercial  curriculum,  involving  a  study  of  the  development  of  com- 
mercial education  in  its  relation  to  the  needs  of  changing  business  conditions. 
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Typical  business  courses  examined,  and  these,  with  some  consideration  of  present 
commercial  organization,  made  the  basis  of  constructive  suggestions.  Prerequi- 
site: 18  majors.    Summer,  Mr.  Lyon. 

131.  The  Secondary-School  Course  in  Economics. — course  for  secondary- 
school  teachers  designed  to  provide  a  broad  outlook  upon  economics  and  related 
subjects  and  to  bring  the  teachers  in  contact  with  material  suitable  to  the 
secondary-school  course  in  economics.  The  subject-matter  will  be  closely 
related  to  that  of  Industrial  Society,  course  0,  and  Industrial  Society  I  may  not  be 
taken  for  credit  by  those  who  take  131.  Prerequisite:  18  majors.  Mj.  Summer, 
Mr.  Lyon. 

133.  Training  Course  for  Teachers. — Students  in  the  last  year  of  their 
graduate  work  are  admitted  to  this  course,  which  is  made  up  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  educational  history,  institutions,  and  policies.  The  aim  is  to  appraise 
the  part  played  and  to  be  played  in  economics  in  our  curricula.  This  work  is 
paralleled  by  practice  teaching  under  supervision.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

139.  Departmental  Seminar. — ^The  instructors  and  advanced  students  of 
the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the 
organization  and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state, 
the  structure  and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and 
certain  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work,  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge 
of  Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  public  service,  for 
journaHsm,  or  for  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should  belong 
to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work  students  will  be  expected  (1)  to  have  had  the  intro- 
ductory course  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history  and  with  the 
details  of  modern  pohtical  history.  English  and  American  constitutional  history 
and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology  are  especially  recommended. 

sequences  for  undergraduates 

I.      PRINCIPAL  8EQUBNCES1 

a)  For  social  science  students  who  in  addition  to  the  secondary  social  science 
sequence  desire  to  take  work  in  Pohtical  Science  the  Department  recommends 
courses  3,  4,  and  10. 

b)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  Political  Science 
without  taking  the  social  science  sequence  the  Department  recommends  courses 
1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  16,  34,  62,  22  or  45. 

c)  For  students  intending  to  study  law  the  Department  recommends  courses 
1,  2,  3,  10,  4  or  34,  17,  History  C7,  Pohtical  Economy  10  and  65. 

d)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  Department, 
the  Department  recommends  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  17,  Political  Economy  10  and 
65,  History  C7  or  Geography  8. 

II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  Department  recommends  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  and  34. 
1  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  footnote  on  p.  66. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

1.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.^ — Analysis  of  the  structure  and 
workings  of  the  government  in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and  national. 
Prerequisite:  completion  of  six  majors  of  the  College  course.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:45;  Winter,  9:15  and  11:50;  Spring,  9:15  and  10:45,  Mr.  Bramhall  and 
Assistant  Professor  Bills. 

ii.    intermediate  courses 

Course  1  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate 
courses  offered  by  this  Department. 

2.  State  Government. — Organization  of  the  government  of  the  American 
states,  constitutional  and  administrative.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15;  Spring,  9:15. 

3.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  on  a  comparative  basis.  Mj.  Autumn,  9 : 15;  Winter, 
10:45;  Spring,  8:15,  Mr.  Bramhall  and  Mr.  Merriam. 

4.  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  the  modern  munici- 
pality, American  and  European,  in  its  poHtical  aspects.  Municipal  home  rule; 
popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal  legislature;  the  execu- 
tive; administration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  corrections, 
schools,  pubHc  works,  and  finances.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15,  Professor  Merriam. 

10.  Elements  of  Law. — An  introductory  view  of  the  nature  of  law,  its 
sources,  and  the  organs  of  its  development.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under 
the  announcement  of  the  Department  of  PoUtical  Economy. 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

10.  Accounting. 

III.     ADVANCED  COURSES 

GROUP  I.  THEORY 

15.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
political  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period  ;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the 
period  of  reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  Autumn,  9:15, 
Professor  Merriam. 

16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  poHtical  theorj'-; 
the  nature  of  the  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms 
of  the  state;  functions  of  the  state.  Professor  Merriam.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

17.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian 
Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of 
the  Union;  recent  tendencies.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

GROUP  II.      CONSTITUTIONAL  RELATIONS 

21.  Comparative  National  Government  I. — Direct  popular  action;  elec- 
torate elections;  initiative;  referendum.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  pne-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all, 
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22.  Constitutional  Law  I. — Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  unconsti- 
tutional; origin  of  doctrine,  limitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
departments  of  government,  advisory  opinions;  making  and  changing  consti- 
tutions; general  scope  of  fundamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  law;  procedure,  police  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain; 
ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws.  Hall,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Open  to 
Seniors  with  24  majors  of  credit.    Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Hall. 

23.  Constitutional  Law  H. — Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdiction; 
implied  powers  and  j)rohibitions;  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship;  suffrage; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments;  federal  taxa- 
tion; laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts;  regulations  of  commerce;  money; 
war.  (Course  22  not  a  prerequisite.)  Open  to  Seniors  with  24  majors  of  credit. 
Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Hall. 

34.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action 
of  modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system; 
primary  and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of 
cohesion  in  parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party 
system.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

GROUP  HI.      PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

40.  Public  Administration. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  activities  of 
state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical  development  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  fundamental  legal  and  poUtical  principles  governing  it  are  considered. 
Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

42.  Municipal  Problems. — Municipal  charters.  A  detailed  study  of  special 
problems  in  connection  with  the  making  of  charters.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Pro- 
PESSOR  Merriam. 

42A.  Municipal  Problems. — Municipal  finance,  with  special  reference  to  the 
standardization  of  municipal  services  and  municipal  administration.  Mj. 
Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Merriam. 

43.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government;  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession^  mode  of 
action,  ratification,  and  curative  acts;  estoppel  by  recital;  municipal  police 
power;  local  improvements  and  services,  including  special  assessments;  muni- 
cipal property,  especially  public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures 
and  donations;  indebtedness;  habiUty.  Professor  Freund.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

44.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — Administrative  power  and  action; 
discretion;  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice;  hearing  and  evidence;  exe- 
cution. Relief  against  administrative  action;  action  to  recover  damages; 
specific  reUef  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jurisdiction,  conclusiveness,  and 
judicial  control.  Freund,  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30, 
Professor  Freund. 

46.  Statutes. — Formal  requirements;  principles  of  drafting;  methods  of 
control;  provisions  for  administration  and  operation.  Reading  of  selected 
typical  statutes.    Mj.  Summer,  2:30;  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Freund. 

GROUP  IV.  LAW 

60.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  negligence;  legal  duties;  statutory  torts;  legal  cause;  contributory 
and  imputed  negligence;  contributory  illegality;  possessory  duties;  acting  at 
peril;  liability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation;  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice; 
right  of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business 
relations,  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, business  combinations.    Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  Ames 
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and  Smith,  Cases  on  Torts  (ed.  of  1909-10),  Vols.  I  and  II.  If  Mjs.  Autumn, 
9:15  and  11:50  (two  sections);  Winter,  First  Term  (five  hours),  and  Second 
Term  (two  hours),  Professor  Hall. 

65.  Remedies. — General  theory  of  actions  as  remedies:  recovery  of  damages 
for  breach  of  obligations;  recovery  of  debt;  recovery  of  chattels;  recovery  of 
land.  Steps  in  actions;  functions  of  judge  and  jury.  Scope  of  covenant,  debt, 
detinue,  account,  trespass,  trover,  replevin,  ejectment,  trespass  on  the  case 
(tort  and  contract).  Cook  and  Hinton,  Cases  on  Common  Law  Pleading  (part). 
|Mj.  Autumn,  First  Term,  Professor  Hinton. 

OBOUP  V.      INTEKNATIONAL  LAW   AND  DIPLOMACY 

62.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  graduate  and  Senior  College 

students;  not  open  to  Juniors.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Judson. 

64.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  international  relations 
and  policy  of  the  United  States.  Boundary  questions;  fisheries;  neutral  rights 
and  obligations;  Monroe  Doctrine,  Panama  Canal,  and  Spanish-American 
relations;  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East;  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
The  function  and  methods  of  diplomacy.  Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  History. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
CoNYERS  Read,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Carl  Frederick  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching 

History  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Arthur  Pearson  Scott,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
EiNAR  JoRANSON,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Isaac  Newton  Edwards,  A.M.,  Associate  in  History. 
Carl  Mauelshagen,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 

William  Ezra  Lingelbach,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  European  History, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (Summer,  1919). 

Isaac  Joslin  Cox,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Cincinnati  (Sum- 
mer, 1919). 

Edward  Maslin  Hulme,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Idaho 
(Summer,  1919). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Frances  Elma  Gillespie,  A.B.  Carl  Mauelshagen,  A.M. 

Julie  Koch,  A.B.  Margaret  Cross  Norton,  A.M. 

Maude  Howlett  Woodfin,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

COURSES  available  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

Introductory  Courses:  History  1,  2,  and  3,  covering  European  history  from 
376  to  the  present. 

Group  A.  Ancient,  Oriental,  and  Classical  History:  A4,  A5,  A6,  His- 
tory of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient;  A12,  History  of  Greece;  A13, 
History  of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexander  to  Augustus;  A14,  The  Early  Roman 
Empire;  A15,  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic;  A16,  Economic  History  of  Rome; 
A17,  The  Early  Empire. 
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Group  B.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages:  B4,  The  Dark  Ages;  B5,  The 
Feudal  Age;  B6,  End  of  the  Middle  Ages;  B7,  Europe  and  the  Orient  in 
the  Middle  Ages;  B8,  The  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period:  C4,  The  Reformation  and  the 
Religious  Wars;  C5,  Absolute  Monarchy;  C6,  The  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon;  C7,  The  Democratic  Movement  in  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
C9,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  to  1763;  CIO,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  since 
1763;  C25,  Political  Institutions  in  Western  Europe. 

Group  D.  The  History  of  England:  D4,  The  Making  of  England;  D5, 
The  Making  of  the  EngUsh  Constitution;  D6,  The  Struggle  for  the  EngUsh 
Constitution;  D7,  Imperial  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States:  E4,  History  of  the  United 
States  to  1783;  E5,  History  of  the  United  States,  1783-1829;  E6,  History  of  the 
United  States  since  1829. 

Under  all  circumstances  courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  desirable  for  students  expect- 
ing to  pursue  extended  work  in  the  Department.  Course  3,  but  not  courses  1  or 
2,  may  be  included  in  all  sequences  taken  in  the  Department.  Students  who  have 
received  18  majors  of  college  credits  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Senior  College 
courses  in  History  without  having  taken  the  introductory  courses.  But  all 
students  who  elect  to  take  their  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  of  the  introductory  courses,  or  else,  as  a 
substitute  for  them,  two  Senior  College  courses  in  the  Department  in  addition  to 
those  required  for  the  completion  of  the  normal  sequence. 

As  far  as  possible  students  should  take  their  history  courses  in  chronological 
order.  Courses  in  European  History  and  English  History  should  precede  those 
in  American  History  and  courses  in  Political  History  those  in  Economic  and 
Social  History.  If  two  courses  in  History  are  to  be  carried  in  the  same  quarter,  it 
is  desirable  to  choose  courses  which  cover  the  same  period  of  time  in  adjoining 
fields:  for  instance,  a  course  in  European  History  in  the  nineteenth  century 
should  be  taken  with  a  course  in  English  or  American  History  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

PRINCIPAL  8EQUENCE81 

Three  majors  each  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

h)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 

By  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  not  more  than  three  Senior  College  courses  from  related  fields  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Art  may  be  substituted  for  three  majors  in 
History  in  principal  sequences,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  such  substitutions 
be  made  in  any  one  group.  Students  preparing  to  teach  History  in  secondary 
schools  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser,  substitute  for  two 
majors  in  History  two  courses  of  a  historical  character  offered  by  the  College  of 
Education. 

»  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  footnote  on  p.  66. 
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SBCONDABT  SBQUENCES^ 

Six  majors  selected  from  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

h)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 

Students  are  advised  to  choose  their  courses  in  the  secondary  sequence  with 
reference  to  the  subject  they  have  elected  for  their  principal  sequence.  Those 
who  are  specializing  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  example,  should  concentrate  upon 
Ancient  History;  those  specializing  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
Literature  should  concentrate  upon  European  History;  those  specializing  in 
English,  upon  English  History;  those  in  Political  Economy,  upon  Economic 
History  and  Modern  History;  those  in  PoUtical  Science,  upon  Modern  History, 
and  so  forth.  Students  preparing  to  study  Law  will  do  well  to  take  the  bulk  of 
their  work  in  English  and  American  Constitutional  History. 

Three  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  The  first  course  extends  from  376  a.d,,  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  year  1300;  the  second  from  1300  to  1715;  the  third  from  1715  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  provide  one  year  of  continuous  work  for  the  general  student. 
These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in 
order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and 
are  arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
the  Early  Orient,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  dechne  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.  The  History  of  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

1.  All  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are  advised  to  take  their  major 
sequence  in  History.  Such  students  are  especially  urged  to  consult  with  the 
Departmental  Adviser  before  selecting  their  History  courses,  with  a  view  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  curricula  according  to  their  particular  needs.  Those  intend- 
ing to  teach  History  in  secondary  schools  are  reminded  that  courses  in  Edu- 
cation are  almost  universally  demanded  by  state  authorities  as  a  prerequisite 
for  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates  in  public  secondary  schools.  They 
are  accordingly  recommended  to  consult  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  as 
to  the  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  which  it  will  be  desirable  for  them 
to  take. 

2.  All  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are 
desired  to  file  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  certain  data  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Department  in  assisting  them  to  teaching  positions.    Blanks  for  this  purpose 

I  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  footnote  on  p.  66. 
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may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Departmental  Adviser,  No  letters  of  recom- 
mendation will  be  issued  hereafter  by  members  of  the  Department  of  History 
unless  these  data  have  been  placed  on  file. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

In  the  Graduate  School  full  Uberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  sub- 
jects will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  frequently  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  DOCTORATE 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees, 
the  following  special  regulations  are  announced.  Every  candidate  is  required 
to  pass  satisfactorily:  (a)  a  general  oral  examination  on  a  broad  field  of  history 
as  defined  below;  (6)  a  special  oral  examination  on  a  special  field  of  history; 
(c)  an  oral  examination  on  a  secondary  subject.  For  the  purposes  of  examina- 
tions (a)  and  (6)  the  field  of  history  is  divided  as  follows: 

PART  A 

1.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

3.  The  Political  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  375-1250. 

4.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Mediaeval  Europe. 

5.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  1250-1648. 

6.  English  History  to  1485. 

PART  B 

1.  The  Political  History  of  Europe  since  1648. 

2.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Modem  Europe. 

3.  English  History  since  1485. 

4.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. 

5.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  to  1801. 

6.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  since  1801. 

7.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  general  oral  examination  on  five 

(5)  of  the  above-mentioned  fields  and  to  select  one  other  field  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  special  oral  examination. 

(o)      GENERAL  OKAL  EXAMINATION 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fields  tabulated  above  are  grouped  into  two 
parts,  A  and  B.  In  defining  the  five  fields  for  his  general  oral  examination  the 
candidate  must  select  any  three  (3)  from  the  part  which  contains  the  field  chosen 
for  this  special  oral  examination  and  the  remaining  two  (2)  fields  from  the  other 
part.    By  special  consent  of  the  Department,  candidates  may  be  permitted  to 
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deviate  from  this  rule  in  the  selection  of  their  fields,  or  even  to  define  new  fields, 
the  presumption  being,  however,  that,  unless  special  permission  be  given,  every 
candidate  must  conform  to  the  general  rule.  The  general  oral  examination 
should  be  taken  before  the  student's  dissertation  is  submitted  and  must  precede 
the  special  oral  examination  by  at  least  six  months.  It  should  normally  be  taken 
after  two  years'  work  in  the  graduate  school  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

The  examination  will  be  on  the  field  as  defined  and  not  on  the  University 
courses  which  the  candidate  may  have  taken  and  which  may  be  more  or  less 
identical  with  the  above-mentioned  fields.  Since  the  examination  is  of  a  general 
character,  the  candidate  will  be  tested  on  his  general  knowledge;  that  is,  he  will 
be  expected  to  show  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  forces,  developments,  and 
events  of  the  five  fields  of  his  choice,  as  well  as  with  the  general  literature  apper- 
taining to  those  fields.  Under  "reasonable  familiarity"  is  meant,  in  a  general 
way,  the  degree  of  knowledge  expected  of  advanced  undergraduate  (Senior 
College)  students  plus  the  power  of  combination  and  generalization  which  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  product  of  the  candidate's  graduate  studies. 

For  further  light  on  the  requirement  in  any  given  field  the  candidate  is 
urged  to  see  one  of  the  instructors  in  that  field  who  may  suggest  ways  and  methods 
of  study  and  review  in  order  that  the  candidate  may  make  intelligent  preparation 
for  his  examination. 

(6)      SPECIAL  ORAL  EXAMINATION 

Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  oral  examination  upon  one 
of  the  fields  of  history  as  defined  above  or,  by  special  permission,  upon  some  other 
well-defined  field.  The  selection  of  the  field  is  left  to  the  candidate,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  field  chosen  will  include  the  field  of  his  dissertation.  The 
oral  examination  cannot  be  taken  until  after  the  dissertation  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  and  not  until  at  least  six  months  after  the  general  oral  exami- 
nation. 

One  week  before  his  general  oral  examination  the  candidate  shall  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  fields  of  history  in  which  he  offers  himself  for  examination, 
including  lists  of  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  in  preparation  of  each  field, 
and  shall  file  six  copies  of  this  statement  with  the  Head  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment. One  week  before  his  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  he  shall  file 
a  similar  statement  of  his  work  in  preparation  for  that  examination  with  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  his  secondary  subject  falls.  One  week  before 
his  special  oral  examination  he  shall  file  six  copies  of  a  statement  of  his  work 
in  his  special  field,  including  an  analysis  of  his  dissertation,  with  the  Head  of  the 
History  Department. 

The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  as  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  will,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

master's  degree 

For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  Master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  on  p.  87  (A-E). 
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Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  of  their  disserta- 
tions early  in  their  course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months 
before  their  examinations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in 
this  matter,  which  are  set  forth  on  pp.  37-38  of  this  Circular. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  European  History:  The  Mediaeval  Period,  376-1300.1 — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Huth,  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Joranson,  and 
Others. 

2.  European  History:  The  Later  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modem  Period, 
1300-1715.1 — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Read,  Assistant  Professor  Huth,  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Joranson,  and  Others. 

3.  European  History:  The  Later  Modern  Period,  1715-1900. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Read,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Huth,  Dr.  Scott,  Mr.  Joranson,  and  Others. 

II.  senior  college  courses 

OBOTJP  A.      THE  HISTORY  OF  ANTIQUITY 

A4.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental 
Empires,  Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
of  his  earhest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civiHzation  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete,  and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earhest  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor  Breasted. 

A5.  History  of  Antiquity  H:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civihzation  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia,  giving  especial 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 
also  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civihzation  of  Europe 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-Germanic  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:35,  Professor  Breasted. 

A6.  Survey  of  the  Ancient  Orient  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  Alexander  the 
Great. — A  condensed  survey  of  the  periods  more  fully  covered  by  courses  A4 
and  A5.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  either  A4  or  A5  cannot  take  this  course  for 
credit. 

A12.  History  of  Antiquity  III:  The  History  of  Greece. — A  brief  study  of 
the  development  of  the  pohtical,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the  Greek  people 
from  the  earhest  age  down  to  the  empire  of  Alexander.  Designed  to  continue 
the  study  of  ancient  civihzation  begun  in  course  A4.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50, 
Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A13.  History  of  Antiquity  IV:  The  Civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
World  from  Alexander  to  Caesar. — A  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  states  and 
leagues  of  Greece,  the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  the  beginnings  of  Rome,  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Republic,  the  revolutionary  age,  and  the  rise  of 
the  one-man  power  down  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  governmental  forms  and  ideals  and  economic  and 
social  phenomena,  and  will  pay  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  East  upon  the 
West.  A  continuation  of  course  A12.  Mj.  Summer,  1919,  8: 10;  Winter,  11 :50, 
Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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A14.  History  of  Antiquity  V:  The  Roman  Empire. — A  brief  study  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  imperial  power  in  its  several  transformations  to  Justinian; 
the  expansion  of  the  empire  and  the  tendencies  toward  disintegration;  the 
struggle  with  the  barbarians;  the  conflict  of  rehgions  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity; social  structure  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  empire;  provincial 
and  municipal  life  and  administration;  taxation;  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  Law.  Continuing  course  A13.  Mj.  Spring,  11:50, 
Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A16.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — A  close  study  of  the  era  of  change 
from  the  Gracchi  to  Augustus  in  all  its  phases.  Considerable  reading  will  be 
done  in  the  sources.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Htjth.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome.— A  historical  study  of  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  institutions  of  the  Romans:  the 
land  problem  and  agriculture,  colonization,  the  growth  of  commerce,  trade  and 
industry,  the  finances  of  the  state  and  the  municipality,  taxes  and  tax  farming, 
the  public  domain,  the  latifundia,  slavery,  the  colonate,  and  the  question  of 
labor  supply  in  general.  An  advanced  course.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant 
Professor  Huth. 

A17.  The  Early  Roman  Empire. — A  study  of  the  social,  industrial,  and 
pohtical  conditions  and  progress  in  the  empire  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines.  An  advanced  course,  open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
course  6  or  an  equivalent.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Huth.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

A20.  Roman  Imperialism. — The  growth  of  Roman  power  in  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean;  her  methods  of  conquest  and  organization;  Romanization ; 
provincial  government;  economic  and  military  rivalries;  the  frontier  problem; 
Roman  Law.    Mj.  Summer,  1919,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

Note. — Courses  A12-A20  open  for  graduate  credit  after  special  arrangement  with 
the  instructor. 

GKOUP  B.      THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE   MIDDLE  AGES 

B4.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.D.  to  814  A.D.— The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Papacy;  the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 
Empire.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Summer,  1919,  10:20,  Professor  Thompson. 

B6.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250.— The  break-up  of  the  Prankish  Empu-e  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  the  development  of  commerce;  the 
rise  of  the  universities.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Thompson. 

B6.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1250  to  1600. — The  rise  of  national  mon- 
archy; the  Renaissance;  pre-Reformation  movement;  the  influences  of  explora- 
tion, discovery,  and  invention.    Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Thompson. 

B7.  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the  Middle  Ages:  The  Crusades. — The 
Roman  Erapire  and  the  Orient;  the  lure  of  the  Holy  Land;  early  pilgrimages; 
"Syrians"  in  the  West;  the  rise  of  New  Persia;  the  crisis  of  Islam  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate;  relations  of  Charlemagne  and  Haroun  al  Rashid; 
the  Byzantine  Empire  v.  Mohammedanism;  Turkish  ascendancy  in  the  East; 
causes  of  the  Crusades;  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  history  of  the 
Crusades;  the  influence  of  the  crusading  movement  in  Europe;  the  Mongol 
invasion;  loss  of  the  Holy  Land;  the  last  Crusades  and  the  advance  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks;  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1433.  The  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  aspects  will  be  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  Mj.  Summer,  1919, 
11:50,  Professor  Thompson. 

B8.  The  Renaissance. — The  Italian  city  republics,  their  government,  their 
society,  and  their  culture;  the  new  learning  and  the  new  art;  patrons  and 
despots.  The  church  and  her  enemies.  The  movement  of  criticism  and  revolt 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Provision  will  be  made  for  special  studies 
for  graduate  students.    Mj.  Summer,  1919,  2:00  Professor  Hulme. 
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B25.  Pro-Seminar  in  Mediaeval  History:  Gregory  of  Tours;  History  of 
the  Franks.— A  study  of  the  Merovingian  period  based  on  the  translated  sources. 
Open  to  Seniors  with  6  majors'  credit  in  History  and  to  first-year  graduate 
students.    Mj.  11:50,  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

B30.  The  Latin  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. — ^A  fundamental  course  in 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  institutions:  the  offices,  administration,  and  law  of  the 
mediaeval  church.  Among  the  topics  which  will  be  considered  will  be  the 
development  of  the  hierarchy,  the  formation  of  the  papacy,'  growth  of  the  civil 
power  of  the  church,  the  monastic  orders,  church  discipline  and  the  sacramental 
system,  the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  church  and 
education,  the  church  and  heresy,  ecclesiastical  incomes  and  the  pontifical 
exchequer,  the  church  as  a  landlord.  Registration  for  the  course  presupposes 
History  B4,  B5,  B6,  or  their  equivalent.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Thompson. 

GKOUP  C.      THE  HISTORY   OP   EUROPE  IN  THE   MODERN  PERIOD 

C4.  The  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars,  1500-1648. — Origin,  char- 
acter, and  effects  of  the  Protestant  revolt;  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  the 
religious  wars  in  France;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the 
reUgious  and  poHtical  conditions  of  the  period.    Summer,  1919, 10 :20,  Professor 

HULME. 

C5.  The  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth 

and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — The  absolute  monarchy  in  France  from  Henry  IV 
to  Louis  XIV,  the  predominance  of  France,  the  French-English  conffict,  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  enlightened  despotism.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C6.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — The  decay  of  the  French  mon- 
archy; Louis  XVI;  attempts  at  reform;  the  calhng  of  the  States-General;  the 
RepubHc;  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Schevill. 

C7.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Congress  of  Vienna;  the 
conservative  spirit;  nationalism  and  democracy;  industrialism  and  socialism; 
the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany;  the  Russian  revolution;  the  Balkan 
states.  Mj.  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Lingelbach;  Spring,  3:05,  Professor 
Schevill. 

C8.  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.— A  course  involving  the  race 
problems  of  the  Balkans;  the  rivalry  of  Slav,  Hungarian,  and  Turk;  the  succes- 
sive ascendancy  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Serb,  and  Turk;  Turkish  triumph  and 
disruption.  Stress  is  laid  on  contemporary  problems.  Mj.  Spring,  11:50, 
Professor  Schevill. 

C9.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — A  preliminary  survey  of  European  expan- 
sion and  colonial  enterprise  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times;  the  age  of 
discovery;  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  in  the  East  Indies;  European 
colonies  in  the  New  World;  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  for 
North  America  and  India.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

CIO.  Expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  colonial  and 
commercial  expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  colonial  and  world-pohtics  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 
Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Scott. 

C15.  Contemporary  History. — A  study  of  European  and  world-politics 
since  1900;  alliances  and  ententes;  colonial  and  commercial  rivalries;  internal 
problems.  Primarily  a  laboratory  course  with  introductory  lectures.  Pre- 
requisite: History  3,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Limited  to  20  students. 
Mj.  Dr.  Scott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C16.  Europe  and  the  Great  War. — Europe  in  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
background  of  the  war.  The  course  covers  the  internal  organization  and  prob- 
lems of  each  leading  nation.  It  traces  the  development  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  Triple  Entente,  emphasizing  the  conflicting  national  aspirations,  colonial 
and  commercial  rivahies;  miUtaristic  and  imperjahstic  programs.    The  outbreak 
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of  the  war,  its  general  course;  the  part  played  by  the  United  States;  the  factors 
to  be  considered  in  a  permanent  peace.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Scott. 

C20.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. — The  building  of  an 
empire  and  its  expansion;  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  landlordism  and  peasant- 
ism;  radical  and  liberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationalities;  the  beginnings  of 
constitutionalism.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

C25.  The  Development  of  Political  Institutions  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  French  Revolution. — The  end  of  feudalism  as  a  political 
system  and  the  rise  of  the  national  system;  the  evolution  of  national  assemblies 
and  their  relations  to  the  power  of  the  crown;  the  triumph  of  absolutism  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  its  failure  in  England;  the  elaboration  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  government;  the  roj^al  council  and  the  bureaucracy;  the 
development  of  a  national  judiciary  and  a  national  law;  local  government  and  its 
relation  to  national  government.  The  main  emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  laid 
upon  institutions  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  but  some  attention  will  be 
paid  to  conditions  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  correlate  the  development  of  political  institutions  with  the  evolution 
of  political  theory.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read.   [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
GKOUP    D.      THE   HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND 

D4.  Feudal  England. — The  origins  of  the  British  people  and  their  Constitu- 
tion; the  Old  Enghsh  state  and  the  beginnings  of  nationahty;  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  its  results;  feudaUsm  and  the  national  king;  the  beginning  of 
urban  life;  the  Great  Charter;  early  formulations  of  national  rights;  the  begin- 
nings of  representative  government;  the  rise  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
classes  and  the  dawn  of  the  national  era.  The  constitutional  and  pohtical  history 
of  England  to  the  15th  century.  Recommended  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory 
for  the  Law  School.  Open  also  to  Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Terry. 

D5.  National  England. — The  Struggle  for  the  Constitution;  the  Tudor 
administrative  system;  constitutional  reaction;  church  reform;  the  war  of 
EngHsh  independence;  the  Stuart  menace  to  the  Constitution;  the  struggle  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  Constitution;  Cromwell;  the  Restoration;  the  second 
fall  of  the  Stuarts  and  re-establishment  of  the  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
constitutional  and  pohtical  history  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  Recommended  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  for 
the  Law  School.  Open  also  to  Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year. 
Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Terry. 

D6.  Imperial  England. — England  becomes  a  world-power;  the  founding  of 
the  Colonial  Empire;  the  re-ordering  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
the  union  with  Scotland;  the  struggle  to  retain  empire;  the  rise  of  party  govern- 
ment; King  rule  vs.  Parliament  rule;  the  loss  of  American  colonies;  the  Industrial 
Revolution;  England  and  the  Napoleonic  Wars;  the  second  era  of  colonial 
expansion;  federation;  the  Eastern  Question;  England  in  Africa;  the  rise  of  the 
British  democracy;  the  Era  of  Reform;  the  preparation  for  the  World-War. 
The  empire  passes  into  the  commonwealth.  The  constitutional  and  pohtical 
history  of  the  British  Empire  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time.  Open 
also  to  Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.  Mj.  Spring,  9 : 15,  Professor 
Terry. 

GROUP  E.      THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

E4.  History  of  the  United  States:   The  Early  Period,  1492-1783.— The 

first  of  a  series  of  three  courses  giving  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  political  and  constitutional  development. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:10  and  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan  and  Dr.  Scott. 

E5.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Formative  Period,  1783-1829.— 
A  continuation  of  E4.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10  and  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin. 
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E6.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunions,  1829-1915. — 

A  continaation  of  E5.    Mj.  Spring,  8:10  and  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E7.  History  of  the  United  States:  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs,  1898- 

1918. — Mj.  Winter,  1918,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

Note. — The  foregoing  series  is  recommended  for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 

III.    graduate  courses 

A50.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  form,  paleog- 
raphy, field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  pubUcation,  extent,  character, 
classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental 
and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete  survey 
of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is  intended 
for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A51.  Greek  and  Roman  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — The  sources  for 
the  history  of  the  classical  age,  the  development  of  the  writing  of  history  in  this 
age,  modern  collections  and  editions,  the  foremost  periodicals,  and  a  selection  of 
the  best  modern  treatises  on  the  several  phases  and  periods.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Huth.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

B50.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the 
bibliographical  tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

B51.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, with  some  reference  to  the  auxihary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises,  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  prob- 
lems of  criticism.    Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

B60.  Feudal  Germany. — The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  the  critical 
reading  of  some  selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  Germany 
between  919  and  1250  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  modem  German  required. 
Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

B61.  Feudal  France. — The  work  will  consist  of  the  critical  reading  of  some 
selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  France  between  900 
and  1200  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  French  required.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

B62.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  180  A.D.  to  the  Crusades 
(1095). — Introduction:  the  rise  of  economic  history.  The  later  Roman  Empire: 
trade  and  commerce;  social  structure  and  economic  conditions;  social  and 
economic  factors  conditioning  the  rise  and  development  of  Christianity;  the 
Germans  and  other  barbarians:  economic  and  social  forces  during  the  migra- 
tions; the  fusion  of  Roman,  German,  and  Christian  elements  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages;  social  and  economic  forces  in  monasticism;  the  public  economy  of  Charle- 
magne; commercial  and  social  effects  of  the  Saracen  and  Northmen  invasions; 
the  rise  of  the  Turks  and  the  transformation  of  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries;  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  Justinian  to 
the  Crusades.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Thompson. 

B63.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
Epoch  of  Discovery. — Continuing  the  study  of  mediaeval  economic  history.  M j . 
Winter,  Professor  Thompson. 

B64.  Survey  of  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History. — An  outline  course 
covering  briefly  the  main  phases  of  B62  and  B63.  Cannot  be  taken  for  credit 
Iby  students  who  have  taken  B62  and  B63.  Mj.  Professor  Thompson.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

Note, — For  courses  B62,  B63,  and  B64  the  prerequisites  are  courses  B4  and  B5. 
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B65.  History  of  Civilization. — A  review  of  mediaeval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  guilds,  Roman  law,  uni- 
versities, the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.  For  graduate  students  only.  Mj. 
Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C55.  The  Period  of  the  Late  Reformation,  1540-1648— The  Counter- 
Reformation;  the  wars  of  religion;  the  industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
religious,  conditions  of  the  period.  M  j .  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

C57.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. — From  the  Reformation 
to  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

C65.  History  of  Civilization  (continued). — The  Renaissance;  intellectual 
and  economic  effects  of  discoveries;  theological  controversies;  progress  of  sci- 
ences; commercial  activities;  nineteenth-century  spirit.  For  graduate  students 
only.    Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C70.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning 
house;  the  Great  Elector;  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  Frederick  the  Great;  the 
political,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  during  Frederick's  reign;  the  military 
achievements.    Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — A  continuation  of  course  C70.  Prussia  and  the 
French  Revolution;  Prussia  and  Napoleon ;  the  reforms  of  Stein;  the  Zollverein; 
the  revolutionary  movements;  the  North  German  Confederation;  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
by  reading  and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  anden  rSgime  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI;  the  meeting  of  the  States-General;  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and 
reports.    Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued). — The  rise  of  republicanism  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  (1795).  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Mj.  Professor 
Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C80.  Economic  and  Social  Problems  in  Nineteenth-Century  Europe. — Mj. 
Summer,  1919,  Professor  Lingelbach. 

C81.  The  End  of  the  Great  War. — A  study  particularly  of  the  expansion  and 
colonial  problems  of  the  European  States,  with  especial  reference  to  the  making 
of  peace  terms  and  the  League  of  Nations.  M.  Second  Term.  Arranged  to 
continue  the  work  of  course  E68.  Limited  to  25  students.  Tu.  and  Th.  4:00- 
6:00,  Dr.  Scott. 

D51.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  literature 
of  English  history;  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of  progress; 
development  of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the  empire;  the 
growth  of  democracy.    Mj.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

D52.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — The  development  of  early 
English  institutions,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mj. 
Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Torrey. 

D53.  The  Foimding  of  the  Modem  English  State. — The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman-Angevin  administrative  and 
judicial  systems;  tenure  and  military  service;  borough  and  borough  administra- 
tion, etc.;  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Carta.  Mj.  Winter,  11:50, 
Professor  Terry. 

D64.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. — The  devel- 
opment of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancastrian 
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kings,  from  Magna  Carta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  Mj.  Spring,  11:50,. 
Professor  Terry. 

p55.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution   (First  Period).— The 

constitutional  reaction  of  the  Tudor  era  and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  constitutional  rights.  From  the  accession  of  Edward  IV  to  the  death 
of  Cromwell.    Mj.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period).— The 

renewal  of  the  struggle  for  constitutional  rights  in  the  later  Stuart  era  and  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  eighteenth  century.  From 
the  Stuart  restoration  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  Minor  covering  latter 
portion.  Summer,  second  term,  11:50,  Professor  Terry. 


SOCIAL  science:  history 

D57.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  the  Modem  Democracy 
(First  Period):  "The  Squirocracy"  Supreme. — George  III  and  the  revival  of 
king  rule;  the  protest  of  the  unrepresented;  the  American  war;  influence  upon 
England;  early  proposals  of  reform.  ^The  French  Revolution  and  its  reactionary 
influence  on  England;  the  dictatorship.  The  industrial  revolution;  the  voice  of 
the  people;  enlightened  toryism;  the  failure  of  the  "Squirocracy."  From  the 
accession  of  George  III  to  the  last  j^ears  of  George  IV.  Mj.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

D58.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  the  Modem  Democracy 
(Second  Period):  The  Era  of  Reform. — The  background  of  reform:  the  social 
revolution;  the  shortcomings  of  the  old  electoral  system.  The  Whigs  and 
parhamentary  reform;  the  Great  Bill;  the  Whigs  at  the  Half -Way  House;  the 
aftermath  of  the  Great  Bill.  From  the  last  years  of  George  IV  to  the  early  years 
of  Victoria.    Mj.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

D59.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  the  Democracy  (Third 
Period):  The  Democracy  Triimiphant. — The  birth  of  the  Conservative  party; 
the  failure  of  the  Whigs;  Gladstone  and  the  new  liberalism;  Ireland;  Egypt; 
South  Africa;  the  confederated  colonies;  the  extension  of  sujffrage;  Lloyd 
George  and  social  legislation^  "Mending  the  Lords";  Beaconsfield  and  the 
"Jingoes";  the  Eastern  question;  "the  wrong  horse" ;  England  and  the  world- 
war  for  democracy.  From  Peel  to  Lloyd  George.  Mj.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

D67.  The  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England  from  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. — The  end  of  villenage,  the  economic 
factor  in  the  EngHsh  Reformation;  the  inclosure  movement  and  the  consequences; 
organization  and  decay  of  the  craft  guilds;  the  trading  companies  and  their  relation 
to  colonizing  enterprise;  finance;  banking;  social  life;  the  relations  of  the 
government  to  commerce  and  industry;  taxation;  the  mercantile  system.  Mj. 
XVinter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

D68.  The  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution. — Summer,  1919;  Spring,  1920.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read. 

E50.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — A  systematic  study  of 
the  main  published  and  unpubHshed  sources  of  American  history  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  character  and  quality  of  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Spring,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Jernegan. 

E52.  The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — The 

origin  and  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  English  background;  ethnic 
elements  of  the  population;  economic  forces;  land  and  labor  systems;  the 
plantation,  slavery,  agriculture;  industries,  transportation,  commerce;  the  town 
in  its  economic  and  social  aspects;  rehgion  and  morals,  charit}'^,  education,  and 
the  general  social  Hfe  and  intellectual  development.  M.  Summer,  1919;  Mj. 
Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 
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E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1830. — Social,  industrial, 
and  religious  conditions  in  the  later  eighteenth  centurj'^;  the  great  immigration, 
Germans  and  Scotch-Irish;  settlement  of  the  back  country;  new  religious  and 
social  forces;  contest  of  the  interior  with  the  coast;  effect  on  the  Revolution; 
the  struggle  for  religious  hberty;  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  social  and  economic 
life;  educational  development;  the  Old  West  and  the  beginning  of  the  westward 
movement.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E54.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1830-77. — Industrial,  social, 
and  religious  conditions  with  special  reference  to  the  North  Atlantic  states. 
Distribution  and  shifting  of  population;  labor  and  occupations;  agriculture, 
trade,  transportation,  and  commerce;  the  factory  system  and  some  of  its  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects;  sectional  problems;  social  structure;  immigration  and 
race  elements;  humanitarianism;  charities,  temperance,  antislavery,  and  edu- 
cational movements,  intellectual  development;  agencies,  societies,  and  institu- 
tions for  the  spreading  of  intelligence.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E60.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Early  Period.— A 
study  of  colonial  institutions  and  the  main  developments  of  colonial  history : 
the  problem  of  English  imperialism;  the  principle  involved  in  the  prerevolu- 
tionary  struggles;  the  establishment  of  early  constitutions.  Mj,  Autumn, 
9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Middle  Period.— 
A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state;  the  establishment  of 
the  federal  Constitution;  constitutional  problems  to  1830.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Professor  McLaughlin. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Later  Period.— 
Discussion  of  the  main  problems  of  constitutional  history;  growth  of  judicial 
authority;  development  of  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  slavery  and  territorial 
expansion;  civil  war;  the  Amendments;  problems  of  the  new  nation.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E67.  Recent  American  History,  1877-1917. — Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

E68.  Problems  in  Contemporary  American  History,  1898-1917. — This  course 
takes  up  some  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
world-affairs:  world-interests;  principles  of  foreign  pohcy;  Pan- Americanism; 
the  Far  Eastern  Question;  League  of  Nations;  peace  and  reconstruction.  M. 
First  Term,  Summer,  1919,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan.  [Limited  to  25 
students.    Course  C81  recommended  as  a  combination  in  the  Second  Term.] 

E70.  United  States  History:  The  New  West,  1763-1830.— Exploration  and 
settlement;  origin,  development,  and  administration  of  the  pubhc  domain;  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  territories;  the  creation  of  new  states  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Union;  institutional  development  of  the  New  West;  frontier  con- 
ditions, land  pohcy;  Indian  problems;  industry  and  transportation;  religious, 
social,  and  educational  development;  effects  on  national  life.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E71.  The  Middle  West,  1830-66.— Distribution  of  population,  agriculture, 
land  problems,  transportation,  the  slavery  question,  manners  and  customs,  edu- 
cation, poUtics,  and  sectional  influences.  Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

E72.  The  West,  and  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1865-77.— The 

influence  of  cereal  crops,  inventions,  railroads,  growth  of  cities ;  the  Mississippi 
question,  mihtary  movements,  money  and  finance,  social  unrest,  reconstruction, 
the  tariff,  the  Negro  problem,  and  the  reform  campaigns  of  1872  and  1876.  Mj. 
Spring,  12:55,  Professor  Dodd. 

E73.  The  Far  West  and  the  New  Nation. — The  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
distribution  of  population,  the  new  states,  mining,  stock-raising,  railway-building, 
dry  farming,  irrigation,  the  coast,  social  ideals,  religion,  education;  the  Pacific 
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question,  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  "imperialism."  Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

Note. — In  courses  E52,  E53,  E70.  E71,  E72,  E73,  a  study  is  made  of  the  evo- 
lution of  American  institutions  and  ctiaracter  with  special  stress  on  religious,  economic, 
and  social  development.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  original  investigations  in  these  phases 
of  the  subject. 

E80.  United  States  History:  The  History  of  the  South. — A  brief  course  on 
the  essential  features  of  southern  history,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  and 
cultural  conditions.    Mj.  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E81.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South,  1763-1833— M.  Summer, 
1919;  Mj.  Autumn,  12:55,  Professor  Dodd, 

E82.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  South,  1833-61.— Mj.  Winter, 
12:55,  Professor  Dodd. 

E83.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War.— Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E84.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Ante-bellum  South. — Mj. 
Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E85.  The  South  from  1833-65. — Growth  of  slavery;  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  the  Mexican  War;  social  and  religious  conditions;  industrial  changes. 
Mj.  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 


the  seminars 

ClOl.  The  French  Revolution. — Study  of  selected  documents  relating  to  the 
first  period  of  the  Revolution.  French  a  prerequisite.  M  j .  Professor  Sche  vill. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C105.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

C108-109.  Recent  Problems  in  Balkan  and  Ottoman  History. —  2Mjs. 
Autumn  and  Winter,  Mon.  and  Thurs.,  3:05-5:00,  Professor  Sche  vill. 

DlOl-102.  Selected  Topics  in  Early  English  Institutions. — 2  Mjs.  Profes- 
sor Terry.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

D 103-104.  The  Laws  and  Legislation  of  Norman  and  Early  Angevin  E!ings. — 
Selected  topics.    2  Mjs.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

D 105-106.  A  Study  of  the  Early  Charters  with  a  Special  Study  of  Magna 
Carta  and  the  Social  Organization  of  the  England  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. — 
2  Mjs.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

D 107-108.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Study  of  the  Theory  and  Powers  of  Early 
English  Parliaments. — May  be  taken  as  minors.  2  Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
Fri.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Terry. 

ElOl.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America,  of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main 
theories  of  American  government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  Mj. 
Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E103,  104.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
2  Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E105.  The  Federalist. — The  principles  of  American  government  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  Federalist.  Mj.  Autumn,  Mon.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

E106.  The  Beginnings  of  American  Church  History. — Mj.  Professor 
McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E108.  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States, 
1750-1830. — A  research  course  on  special  phases  of  course  E53.    The  second 
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meeting  of  the  class  is  for  consultation.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

£110.  The  Problems  of  the  Confederation. — Mj.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

Elll.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — M.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E115.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — M. 

Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E117, 118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — 

An  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  and  nationalism,  1776-1861. 
2  Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E120.  Problems  in  Recent  American  History. — Mj.  Professor  McLaugh- 
lin.   [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E122.  Slavery  Question  in  the  Old  Northwest. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E124.  Slavery  in  the  Southwest. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

E125.  The  Tariff  and  Nullification.— Mj.  Autumn,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Pro- 
fessor Dodd. 

E126.  Attitude  of  the  Northwest  during  the  Civil  War. — Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E127.  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Early  West. — Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E128.  Topics  in  the  Later  BUstory  of  the  Middle  West. — Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E130.  Church  and  State  in  the  Old  South. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

E131.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1850. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E132.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1820-21. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

ElSa.  Did  the  People  of  the  South  Wish  to  Secede  in  1861?— Mj.  Winter, 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

E134.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Secession. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

E135.  The  Struggle  for  Railway  Control,  1865-90. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E137.  Studies  in  Confederate  Internal  History. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

E140.  The  Outbreak  of  the  War  with  Spain. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

E141.  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Recent  World-Politics. — M.  Summer,  1919, 
Professor  Dodd. 

E145.  The  Problems  of  Reconstruction.— Mj.  Spring,  Wed=,  4:00-6:00, 
Professor  Dodd. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  A4,  A5,  A12,  A13,  A14, 
A15,  A16,  A17,  A50,  A51,  special  courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  History  of  Art.  These  enable  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate 
work  in  this  branch  to  get  a  complete  training  in  the  subject  itself  and  in  its 
auxiliary  sciences.    Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses,  which  may 
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be  taken  for  credit  under  Group  A,  and  in  which  as  far  as  possible  the  instructors 
will  assign  the  work  to  individual  students  with  reference  to  their  major.  In 
the  Department  of  Greek  special  attention  is  called  to  courses  15,  Hellenica; 
18,  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes;  20,  Aristotle,  Constitution  of  Athens;  22, 
Isaeus;  39,  Herodotus,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  47A,  Greek  Historical 
Inscriptions,  Professor  Bonner;  70-72,  Greek  Historians,  Professors  Bonner  and 
Shorey.  In  the  Department  of  Latin:  23,  Caesar;  37,  Tacitus'  Annals,  Professor 
Merrill;  50,  Roman  Private  Life,  Professor  Laing;  87-89,  Roman  Historiography, 
Professors  Beeson,  Laing,  and  Merrill.  The  Department  of  the  History  of  Art 
offers  work  in  2,  Greek  Art;  5,  Roman  Art;  9,  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and 
Gems,  Professor  Tarbell. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which 
they  can  receive  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church 
History,  1919-20,  which  would  be  especially  suitable  for  graduate  students  are: 
SI,  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Rise  of  the  Papacy,  Professor  Wallcer;  2,  The 
Ancient  Catholic  Church,  Associate  Professor  Moncrief;  3,  The  Period  of  the 
Reformation,  1500-1648;  4,  The  Development  of  Modern  Christianity,  Dr. 
Mode;  S3,  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Modem  Period,  Professor  Walker;  6, 
Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions,  Professor  Case;  16,  Pre- 
Reformation  Movements,  Dr.  Mode;  34,  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts, 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief;  England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries,  Associate  Professor  Moncrief;  American  Christianity,  Dr.  Mode. 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Philology  offers  course  16,  History  of  India. 
The  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social  develop- 
ment from  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey,  1757.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be  traced  in  order  to  give  a 
background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in  India.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

In  the  Subdepartment  of  Russian,  attention  is  called  to  the  course  on  the 
Pohtical  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia  by  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  of  special  value  to  the  student 
of  history  are  4,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  34,  40,  44,  45,  64;  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pohtical  Economy,  4,  5,  7,  8,  41,  57;  in  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  1,  17,  26,  30,  43,  82,  90,  100;  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
of  special  value  to  students  of  American  History,  17,  18,  History  of  American 
Education  (1)  to  1800,  (2)  1800—. 

In  the  Department  of  Geography  these  courses  are  of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents of  history:  7,  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History;  18,  The 
Historical  Geography  of  American  Cities;  21,  Geographic  Influences  in  the 
History  of  New  England;  22,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior; 
23,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  States,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Barrows. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History,  Oriental  Languages  80-82,  106,  115-17,  226;  New  Testament  Times, 
Early  Christian  Literature  11,  13;  Mohammedan  History,  Oriental  Languages 
216,  218,  220,  226. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 

of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 
Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

Edward  Cart  Hates,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy, University  of  Illinois  (Summer,  1919). 
Mart  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 
Florian  Znaneecki,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Polish  History  and  Institutions. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Walter  Blaine  Bodenhafer,  A.M.       Jacub  Horak,  Ph.B. 
Frieda  Opal  Daniel,  A.M.  Albert  Zumbrunnen,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  Department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  secondly,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

sequences  for  undergraduates 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE   (NINE  MAJORS) 

1)  For  students  who  des-ire  to  take  the  'principal  sequence  in  Sociology  (without 
taking  the  Social  Science  sequence)^  courses  1,  3,  aad  5  are  required  and  should 
be  taken  in  their  numerical  order;  there  must  be  taken  in  addition  not  fewer 
than  three  of  the  following  courses:  6,  7,  15,  17,  18,  30,  31,  37,  43,  51,  55,  57,  and 
58.    The  remainder  of  the  sequence  must  be  chosen  by  permission  of  the  Dean, 

»  For  Social  Science  sequences  see  footnote  on  p.  66. 
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with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.  Courses  in  alUed 
departments  may  be  used. 

2)  For  students  who  select  as  a  principal  sequence  the  combined  sequences  of 
the  Social  Science  departments,  and  wish  to  complete  this  sequence  by  selecting 
three  majors  in  Sociology,  the  Department  recommends  either  course  1  or  3 
(the  one  not  taken  in  the  prescribed  list) ;  also  5  and  6. 

3)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  the  Department  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  3,  5,  6,  15,  17,  18,  30,  and  31. 

II.      SECONDARY  BBQUBNCB   (siX  MAJORS) 

For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  secondary  sequence  in  Sociology  courses  1, 
3,  and  5  are  required.  The  additional  three  majors  must  be  chosen  by  permission 
of  the  Dean,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  (I)  General  Sociology;  (II)  Social  and  Racial  Psychology; 
(III)  Social  Technology;  (IV)  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  Candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees,  if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  prin- 
cipal or  secondary  subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the 
Master's  degree  is  six  majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  nine  majors.  If  either  of  the  groups  above  be  chosen  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the 
Department,  will  be  required.  Preferably  before  registering  for  graduate  work, 
but  not  later  than  the  second  week  of  residence,  students  will  (a)  satisfy  the 
Departmental  Examiner  that  the  preliminary  requirements,  as  specified  in  the 
next  paragraph,  have  been  satisfied;  (6)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  schedule  of  the  courses  on  which  they  propose  to  base  their  application  for 
the  higher  degree. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses: 

I.  Elements  of  Biology 
II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 

III.  Political  Economy  0  and  1 

IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9) 
V.  Political  Science  1 

VI.  Psychology  1 

VII.  Sociology  1 

VIII.  Sociology  3 

IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 

X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  3  (or  30  in  case  3  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate  work) 
II.  Sociology  5 

III.  Sociology  15 

IV.  Sociology  16A  or  16B 

V.  Political  Science  10,  Elements  of  Law 
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In  addition  to  these,  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree: 
VI.  Sociology  30  and  37 
VII.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  J&urnal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is  $2 .  GO  per  year;  for  foreign  countries,  $2 . 50;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.  The  twenty-fourth  annual  volume  is  now  current.  By  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  dues  of  $3.00,  or  $3.50  in  the  case  of  residents  of  foreign 
countries,  membership  in  the  American  Sociological  Society  may  be  gained. 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  and  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
are  secured  to  each  member  by  the  annual  dues.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is 
Associate  Professor  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.    Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  orientation  in  the  social  sciences  and  a  working  system  of  thought 
about  society:  the  geographical  and  biological  factors  in  society;  the  supply 
and  conservation  of  people;  movements  of  population,  immigration;  the  family, 
its  form  and  problems;  the  position  of  women  and  rights  of  childhood;  social 
forces  and  social  unity;  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group;  social  control 
by  education,  reUgion,  social  pressure;  poverty,  crime,  charity,  philanthropy; 
social  progress  and  social  reform,  general  theories  of  society.  The  course  confers 
no  credit  as  graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  in  college.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  10:45  and  2:35,  Associate  Professor  Bedford 
AND  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

II.    intermediate  courses 
Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate  courses  offered 
by  this  Department.    Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate 
work. 

3.  Social  Origins.— An  examination  of  the  sentiments,  moral  attitudes,  and 
mental  traits  of  primitive  man,  and  a  study  of  their  expression  in  the  activities 
and  organizations  of  tribal  society,  with  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  culture 
reached  by  mankind  before  historical  times,  and  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
transition  from  the  tjT^e  of  a  primary  to  that  of  a  secondary  group.  An  intro- 
ductory course,  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  the  evolutionary 
character  of  social  processes  and  access  to  a  considerable  mass  of  concrete  data. 
Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  27  majors.    Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  9:15, 


5.  The  Family. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  investigate  the  problems 
of  the  modern  family  from  the  standpoint  of  the  personal  development  of  its 
members  and  of  the  "mores"  of  the  community.    The  following  topics  will  be 
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considered:  (1)  the  natural  family;  (2)  the  institutional  family;  (3)  the  home; 
(4)  disorganization  and  disintegration;  (5)  the  future  of  the  family.  The 
instruction  will  be  based  in  part  upon  case  studies  and  upon  an  analysis  of 
current  ideals  of  family  life  as  reflected  in  modem  Uterature.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors,  including  Sociology  I.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor 
Burgess. 

6.  Modem  Cities. — A  study  of  the  modern  urbanization  of  society  with 
special  reference  to  American  cities.  Importance  of  cities:  current  interest  in 
city  problems,  characteristics  of  cities,  and  their  relation  to  rural  regions.  Loca- 
tion of  cities :  causes  and  results  of  growth  and  constructive  measures  at  improve- 
ment. City  planning:  provisions  of  a  plan;  location  of  districts,  zoning;  some 
t5rpical  plans;  legal  and  financial  aspects  of  planning.  Street  systems  and 
transportation  as  related  to  human  satisfaction  and  energy  conservation.  Civic 
aesthetics  and  architecture.  Protection  and  conservation  of  health;  pohce  and 
fire  protection;  water  supply;  sewage,  garbage,  and  waste  disposal;  the  food 
supply  and  market  system;  communicable  diseases  and  health  nuisances.  The 
emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  the  material,  physical,  and  health  problems  of 
cities  and  methods  of  improvement;  it  is  designed  to  offer  a  foundation  for 
persons  interested  in  every  type  of  city  improvement,  such  as  social-service 
workers,  sociaUzed  physicians  and  lawyers,  city  managers,  civic  secretaries,  com- 
munity-center workers,  and  secretaries  of  commercial  associations.  Expeditions 
to  typical  institutions.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  including  Sociology  1.  Mj. 
10:45,  Autunm  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Bedford. 

7.  Social  Pathology. — A  survey  of  pathological  conditions  and  processes 
in  modern  society.  A  study  of  the  social  factors  involved  in  malnutrition, 
physical  defectiveness,  feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  undirected  play  and  com- 
mercial recreation,  alcoholism,  prostitution,  poverty,  vagrancy,  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency.  Inspection  trips,  survey  assignments,  and  attendance  at 
clinics.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  including  Sociology  1.  Mj.  Summer,  12:55; 
Autumn,  8 : 10,  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Pohtical 
Economy  and  Political  Science.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in 
the  announcements  of  the  respective  departments: 

Political  Economy  4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. 

Political  Economy  9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

Political  Science  10.  Elements  of  Law. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Psychology 
and  Education.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools  under  the  respective  departments : 

Psychology  7.  Abnormal  Psychology, 

Psychology  4.  Social  Psychology. 

Practical  Theology  6a.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Education  73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. 

III.     ADVANCED  COURSES 

GKOUP   I.      GENERAL  SOCIOLOQT 

16.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — An  introduction  to  the  general  view  of 
human  experience  represented  by  modern  sociology.  Designed  to  give  students 
a  working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological  analysis 
and  interpretation.    Mj.  Winter,  1920,  2:00,  Professor  Small. 

16A.  History  of  Sociology  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
The  beginnings  of  objective  sociology  are  traced  in  the  development  of  critical 
history,  of  pohtical  science,  and  of  economics,  particularly  in  Germany.    It  is 
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shown  that  sociology  did  not  have  its  origins  in  isolation  from  the  evolution  of 
social  science  in  general;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  older  types  of  social  science 
encountered  and  partially  formulated  the  radical  problems  of  sociology.  The 
conditions  which  led  to  the  exceptional  sociological  emphasis  in  the  United  States 
are  exhibited  and  explained  as  phases  of  the  development  of  social  science  as  a 
whole.    Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  2:00,  Professor  Small. 

16B.  History  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States  from  1865. — Although  course 
16A  is  the  proper  introduction  to  this  course,  it  is  not  a  positive  prerequisite. 
Assuming  the  facts  exhibited  in  the  more  fundamental  course,  16B  proceeds  from 
the  formation  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  1865  to  the  gradual 
clariiScation  of  thinking,  which  has  resulted  in  a  scientific  proposal  of  problems, 
the  direction  of  a  method,  the  founding  of  professorships,  the  creation  of  a  liter- 
ature, the  organization  of  a  national  society,  and  the  infusion  of  distinctly  soci- 
ological thinking  into  all  the  other  divisions  of  social  science.  Mj.  Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modem  Society. — Some  of  the  social  factors 
in  economic  distribution.  An  examination  of  the  present  social  transition  con- 
sidered, on  the  one  hand,  as  a  conflict  between  traditional  conceptions  of  social 
relations  and  distinctly  modern  views  of  those  relations;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  conflict  between  interest  groups,  each  primarily  concerned  about  certain  con- 
crete issues,  but  together  more  or  less  unconsciously  testing  the  vaHdity  of  the 
antagonistic  principles.    Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Small. 

18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological 
analysis  for  positive  ethics.  The  in  conclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theories 
of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  dissertation  is  supported  that  the  only  way  to  obtain 
a  credible  content  for  a  theory  of  concrete  moral  relations  is  through  objective 
analysis  of  the  social  process.    Mj.  Professor  Small.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

21.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

22.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  England. — Professor  Small. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

23.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
21,  22, 23  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared 
in  the  countries  treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract 
sociology  outlined  in  courses  15,  16,  17.  Professor  Small.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

27,  28,  29.  Seminar:  Problems  in  General  Sociology. — 3  Mjs.  Autumn, 

Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Small. 

GROUP  II.      SOCIAL  AND   RACIAL  P8TCHOLOGT 

The  courses  in  social  and  racial  psychology,  although  deaUng  with  various 
and  apparently  unrelated  subjects,  have  nevertheless  a  systematic  character. 
They  aim:  (1)  To  define  and  illustrate  a  method  for  (a)  the  analysis  into  their 
elements  of  the  fundamental  social  attitudes,  habits,  and  modes  of  behavior,  and 
for  (6)  the  determination  of  racial  and  individual  temperaments  and  aptitudes. 
(2)  To  describe  and  explain  the  processes  of  social  interaction  (a)  by  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals  arrive  at  self-consciousness  and  acquire  moral 
distinction  and  individuality,  and  (6)  by  which  the  social  attitudes  of  individuals — 
their  sentiments,  habits,  and  technique — are  modified,  generahzed,  and  trans- 
mitted, in  the  form  of  custom,  convention,  and  tradition,  as  a  social  inheritance, 
from  an  earlier  to  a  later  generation,  or  from  one  race,  nationality,  or  cultural 
group  to  another.  (3)  To  investigate  through  the  medium  of  biographies,  letters, 
psycho-analytical  records,  and  other  intimate  documents  and  expressions  of  the 
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inner  life,  the  more  divergent  types  of  human  behavior,  as  represented  in  individ- 
uals and  isolated  groups,  and  to  determine  the  influence  of  traditional  inhibitions, 
social  pressures,  and  occupational  interests  upon  natural  aptitudes  and  tempera- 
ments, and  the  relation  of  these  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
individuals  and  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  groups,  races,  and  nationaUties. 

30.  The  Social  Attitudes. — The  elemental  instincts  and  impulses;  types  of 
temperament  and  character;  the  nature  of  the  inhibitions  in  individuals  and 
groups  through  which  social  attitudes  are  developed  and  fixed;  race  prejudice, 
ethnocentrism,  and  prestige;  a  determination  of  the  private  moral  life  going 
on  in  the  individual  in  contrast  with  the  more  formal  preceptual  and  conventional 
moral  code  of  society;  a  comparison  of  the  mores  of  different  races,  historical 
epochs,  and  social  classes;  the  use  of  biographies  and  other  personal  documents. 
Prerequisite:  course  3.    Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  10:45,  . 

32.  Theory  of  Disorganization. — Individual  disorganization  (as  expressed 
in  crime,  prostitution,  alcoholism,  vagabondage,  and  antisocial  and  unpro- 
ductive use  of  leisure  time  in  connection  with  pleasure  seeking)  viewed  as  a 
function  of  defective  group  organization.  Prerequisite:  course  30  or  45.  Mj. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

37.  The  Crowd  and  the  Public. — The  course  seeks  (1)  to  define  in  a  funda- 
mental way  the  mental  mechanisms  of  the  crowd,  the  public,  and  related  groups, 
e.g.,  the  mob,  the  gang,  the  religious  and  political  sects,  political  parties,  and  the 
vaguer  "social  movements,"  like  the  Crusades,  the  strike,  etc.;  (2)  to  outline 
a  method  and  series  of  problems  for  investigation.  It  is  intended  that  these 
investigations  shall  throw  some  light  upon  the  fundamental  sources  of  political 
power,  the  nature  of  corporate  action,  and  the  forces  involved  in  government  and 
in  other  less  specific  forms  of  social  control.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  and  3. 
Professor  Park.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

38.  The  Newspaper. — The  nature  of  news  and  the  social  function  of  pub- 
licity. For  the  purposes  of  this  course  the  newspaper  will  be  regarded  mainly 
as  a  device  for  capturing  and  controlling  public  attention.  An  effort  will  be 
raade  to  investigate  empirically  the  devices  by  which  it  secures  its  effects,  to 
distinguish  the  role  of  the  editor,  the  reporter,  and  the  advertiser,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  to  indicate  the  place  and  function  of  the  so-called 
"yellow  journal,"  the  journal  of  opinion,  and  the  trade  paper  in  the  economic 
and  political  organization  of  present-day  society.  Prerequisite:  course  37. 
Desirable  antecedent:  course  8.    Professor  Park.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

43.  The  Negro  in  America. — The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
methods  of  investigation  in  the  field  of  racial  psychology.  The  lectures  will  seek 
to  define  the  problems  and  outline  a  method  and  a  point  of  view  for  investigating 
them.  Attention  will  be  directed  especially  to  effects,  in  slavery  and  in  freedom, 
of  the  contacts  of  the  white  and  the  black  races;  to  the  ensuing  processes  of 
amalgamation,  assimilation,  and  racial  competition;  the  role  of  the  mulatto; 
the  social  and  political  effects  of  isolation  and  prejudice;  the  growth  of  race 
consciousness  in  the  Negro,  and  the  evolution  of  a  biracial  system  of  social 
control.    Summer  and  Autunm,  1919,  Professor  Park. 

43a.  Research  in  the  Field  of  Social  Psychology. — The  problems  of  collec- 
tive behavior  and  of  the  natural  groups,  i.e.,  the  neighborhood,  the  sect,  poUtical 
parties,  etc.;  the  social  psychology  of  mass  movements,  war  and  peace,  missions, 
public  opinion  and  poUtical  action.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Park. 

43b.  Field  Studies. — The  mobility,  local  distribution,  and  segregation  of 
population  within  the  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  the  city  of  Chicago;  the 
cultural  differences  and  relative  isolation  of  different  classes,  racial,  vocational, 
and  local  groups;  resulting  changes  in  institutions,  e.g.,  the  family,  the  church, 
etc.;  in  the  forms  of  recreation,  the  uses  of  leisure  time;  in  the  organization 
and  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  traditional  forms  of  social  control. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Park. 
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44.  The  Negro  in  Africa. — The  course  aims  to  distinguish  the  fundamental 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  black  man  in  Africa,  in  connection  with  the 
environment  in  which  he  hves.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  define  the 
historic  and  existing  accommodations  between  the  black  and  white  races,  espe- 
cially in  South  Africa,  and  to  estimate  the  social  and  moral  elfects  of  the  growing 
intimacy  of  the  black  man  with  the  white  man's  civiUzation.  Prerequisite: 
course  3.    Mj.  .    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

45.  Races  and  Nationalities. — Types  of  organization  in  selected  immigrant 
groups  (Poles,  ItaHans,  Irish,  Jews,  etc.)-.  Attitudes  and  values  prior  to  emi- 
gration and  their  modification  under  American  conditions.  Prerequisite:  course 
3.    Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Park. 

46.  Research  Course. — Methods  of  investigation,  with  field  work,  for 
advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  course  32  and  approval  of  instructor.  Mj. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  that 
Department: 

20.  Evolution  of  Morality. 

35.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

36.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. 

GROUP  III.      SOCIAL  TECHNOLOGT 

35.  Immigration. — The  social,  political,  and  industrial  aspects  of  immigra- 
tion. The  history  of  state  and  federal  immigration  legislation,  changes  in  the 
causes  and  sources  of  immigration,  the  statistics  of  crime  and  poverty  among  the 
foreign-born,  difficulties  of  industrial  adjustment,  educational  needs,  relation 
to  municipal  politics,  the  location  and  histories  of  t5TDical  foreign  colonies  in 
Chicago,  methods  of  protection  against  exploitation,  and  a  constructive  program 
of  Americanization  will  be  discussed.  Visits  to  selected  foreign-speaking  neigh- 
borhoods will  be  arranged.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:00,  Dr.  Abbott. 

36.  The  Social  Survey. — An  examination  of  current  methods  of  social 
investigation,  the  diagnosis  of  social  problems,  and  the  formulation  of  com- 
munity programs;  the  application  and  Umitations  of  the  survey  method;  its 
relation  to  statistical  and  case  studies;  the  devices  employed  in  the  presentation 
and  pubUcation  of  social  facts  and  survey  findings;  the  role  of  the  expert 
and  the  "survey  committee";  the  function  of  publicity  as  a  means  of  social 
reform  and  social  control.    Summer,  Winter,  1919,  9:15,  Professor  Park. 

49.  Social  Politics. — Modern  methods  of  social  insurance  adopted  in  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world,  methods  of  providing  unemployment,  old-age, 
and  invalidity  pensions  and  sickness  insurance,  workmen's  compensation, 
mothers'  pensions,  assistance  to  school  children  (free  meals  and  employment 
bureaus),  and  other  state-aided  schemes  of  social  reform  will  be  discussed.  M. 
First  Term,  9:15,  Dr.  Abbott. 

50.  Municipal  Sociology. — A  study  of  the  city,  with  special  reference  to 
social  technology  or  improvement  of  city  conditions.  Housing;  evolution  of 
the  tenement;  causes  of  bad  housing;  effects  on  the  family — sweating,  over- 
crowding, lodging  evils,  etc.  Housing  conditions  in  different  countries;  solu- 
tions of  housing  problem;  zoning;  demoUtion;  garden  cities;  philanthropic, 
municipal,  co-operative,  housing;  encouragement  of  home  ownership;  the 
restoration  or  creation  of  the  neighborhood.  The  community  center — recrea- 
tion, education,  worship.  Programs  for  social  adjustment;  social  service,  kinds 
of  training  and  salaries;  social  diagnosis,  surveys,  exhibits.  Welfare  work  for 
labor,  infants,  children.  Delinquents — parental  schools,  juvenile  courts,  psycho- 
pathic institutes,  court  systems.    Dependents — pubUc  and  private  relief;  service 
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for  the  sick,  homeless,  fallen,  immigrants,  soldiers,  etc.  Surveys  and  trips  to 
typical  institutions.  Mj.  9:15,  Winter,  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Bed- 
ford. 

61.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment. — This  course  outlines  a  method  of 
investigation  of  delinquency,  juvenile  and  adult,  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
nature  and  social  control.  Case  studies  of  disorders  of  conduct  and  of  the 
criminal  behavior  of  individual  deUnquents  are  investigated  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  of  family  and  neighborhood  environments.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  discover  and  define  typical  home  and  neighborhood  situations  with 
reference  to  their  influence  upon  specific  types  of  deUnquency.  Programs  for 
the  social  treatment  of  crime  including  changes  in  the  poUce  system  and  criminal 
procedure,  the  modification  of  the  physical  structure  of  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  and  their  economic,  educational,  and  social  reorganization,  the 
classification  of  offenders  for  separate  treatment,  the  "honor  system,"  hmited 
seK-government,  parole  and  probation  will  be  compared  and  criticized  with 
respect  to  their  relative  values  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  restoration  of 
the  offender.  Prerequisite:  24  majors,  including  Sociology  I.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  9:15,  Dr.  Abbott;  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor 
Burgess, 

52.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Historical  introduction  to  the  study  of 
charities,  correction,  and  social  legislation.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Dr.  Abbott. 

53.  The  Church  and  Society. — Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Hoben. 

64.  Problems  and  Methods  of  Church  Expansion. — Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 


56.  Social  Statistics.— A  course  designed  to  give  practical  training  in  the 
collection  and  interpretation  of  statistical  material  relating  to  social  problems, 
vital  statistics,  statistics  of  pauperism,  crime,  the  defective  classes,  immigration, 
and  unemployment.  Methods  of  presenting  and  interpreting  the  material  in 
the  case  records  and  files  of  social  organizations  will  be  dealt  with.  Mj.  Winter, 
Dr.  Abbott. 

56.  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. — A  course  designed  to  give  practical 
training  in  the  handhng  of  statistical  material  and  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
most  important  work  done  in  the  field  of  social  inquiry.  The  apphcation  of 
statistical  methods  to  social  problems  will  be  studied  in  selected  official  reports 
and  in  the  most  important  private  investigations.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Abbott. 

57.  Rural  Sociology. — Conditions  of  life  in  the  country  and  constructive 
organization  for  improvement.  Social  technology  of  rural  communities;  impor- 
tance of  agriculture;  social  conditions  in  the  country;  transportation^  good  roads; 
the  economics  and  business  organization  of  farm  life;  marketing,  size  of  farms, 
and  tenancy;  farm  management  and  credit;  co-operation  in  granges,  etc.; 
wages  and  labor;  social  surveys  of  the  country;  improvement  of  farm  homes  and 
health;  farm  women  and  children;  culture  and  art;  rural  religion,  education  and 
recreation,  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  rural  social  mind.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors,  including  Sociology  I.  Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Bedford. 

59.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labor  movement  from  the  viewpoint 
of  sociology;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals  of  welfare  originate  and  are 
diffused;  the  social  system  of  economic,  poHtical,  and  cultural  organization, 

through  which  the  group  may  enjoy  the  social  inheritance.    Mj.  .  [Not 

given  in  1919-20.] 

73,  74,  75.  Seminar  in  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration.  . 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  in  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology.  Description  of  this  course  may  be  found  in  the  Circular  of  the 
Divinity  School  under  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology: 

60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  PoUtical 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcement 
of  that  Department: 

18.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 

40.  Trade  Unionism. 

58.  Program  of  Social  Reform. 

*61.  History  of  the  Social  Reform  Movement. — The  social  reform  move- 
ment in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  factory  acts,  pubhc-health  movement, 
poor-law  reform,  organization  of  charity,  growth  of  the  settlement  movement, 
and  other  social  movements  will  be  studied.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  work  of  individual  reformers.  Prerequisite:  27  majors.  M.  Second  Term, 
Summer,  2:00,  Dr.  Abbott. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Household 
Administration.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ment of  that  Department: 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. 

GROUP  IV.      ANTHROPOLOGY   AND  ETHNOLOGY 

I.    Elementary  Courses 

80.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Winter,  1920,  11:50, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

82.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  The  subject  will  be  devel- 
oped by  class  lectures,  discussions,  and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon 
special  and  assigned  topics.  The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present 
the  great  problems  of  Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of 
human  races  and  the  basis  for  such  classification;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of 
science.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

83.  Physical  Anthropology. — ^Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods  and  with 
the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the 
work  will  be  made  practical.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

II.    Intermediate  Courses 

90.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outhne  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practice  work  in 
laboratory  and  museum.  Mj.  Autumn,  1919;  Spring,  1920,  11:50,  Associate 
Professor  Starr. 

91.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Dissertations  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented 
and  discussed.  Personal  field  work  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible, 
be  done  in  connection  with  dissertation  work.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

92.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes  are  considered  in  this  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1920,  10:50,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Starr. 

93.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasius.  Mj.  Associate 
Propbssor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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III.     Advanced  Courses 

100.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

101.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

102.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are 
directive  to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics. 
Mj.  Spring,  1920,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

103.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State.— Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  10:20, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

104.  105,  106.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard, 
EUments  d' anthropologic  ginSrale,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do 
practical  work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental 
work  they  will  tabulate  results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

107,  108,  109.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students, 
qualified  for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in 
Archaeology,  Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing, 
they  do  not  trespass  upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such 
study  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assist- 
ance. Offered  in  successive  quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in 
residence.    Associate  Professor  Starr. 

113,  114,  115.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science. — 

Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

By  arrangement  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  certain 
courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Political  Science,  History,  Household  Administration,  and  Comparative 
Religion  may  be  accepted  in  satisfying  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with 
Sociology  as  principal  subject.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to 
the  following  courses: 

Philosophy:  Social  Psychology;  Evolution  of  Morality;  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory;  Recent  Ethical  Theory;  Social  and  Political  Philosophy;  Seminar, 
Social  Consciousness;  Seminar,  Moral  Education;  Psychology  of  Religion; 
Metaphysics  of  ReKgion. 

Psychology  (assuming  sufficient  elementary  work):  History  of  British 
Psychology;  History  of  German  Psychology;  American  and  French  Psychol- 
ogists; Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. 

Political  Economy:  History  of  Economic  Thought;  Value;  Advanced 
Economic  Theory;  Current  Tendencies  in  Economic  Thought;  Population; 
Statistical  Theory  and  Method;  Vital  Statistics;  Public  Finance;  Labor  Condi- 
tions and  Problems;  Trade  Unionism;  Labor  Research;  The  Financial  Organiza- 
tion of  Society;  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living;  The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labor;  Immigration;  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modern  Industrial  Society; 
Social  Control  of  Business;  Public  Regulation  of  Prices  and  Earnings;  Programs 
of  Social  Reform;  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure;  Industrial  Combina- 
tions. 
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Political  Science:  American  Government;  Comparative  National  Gov- 
ernment; Mimicipal  Government;  Municipal  Problems;  Political  Parties; 
Histoiy  of  Political  Theory;  Principles  of  Political  Science;  American  Political 
Theories;  Constitutional  Lawj  Municipal  Corporations;  Administrative  Law 
and  Officers;  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation;  Elements  of  Law; 
Torts;  Contracts. 

History:  The  sources  of  Early  Oriental  History;  Historiography  and 
Historical  BibHography;  Historical  Criticism;  American  Historiography  and 
Bibliography.  In  particular  cases  any  of  the  research  courses  in  History  which 
directly  supplement  the  special  work  chosen  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  Sociology  may  be  accepted  by  the  latter  Department. 

Household  Administration:  House  Sanitation;  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries; 
Administration  of  the  House;  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. 

Comparative  Religion:  As  in  the  case  of  History,  any  courses  which  are 
germane  to  the  principal  work  of  the  student. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Marion  Talbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 
SoPHONiSBA  Preston  Breckinridge,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social 
Economy. 

FELLOW,  1918-19 

Lillian  Edna  Coleman,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  give  students  (1)  a  general 
view  of  the  place  of  the  household  in  society  as  a  means  of  liberal  culture;  (2) 
training  in  the  rational  and  scientific  administration  of  the  home  as  a  social  unit; 
(3)  preparation  to  serve  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics,  Domestic  Science,  and 
Household  Arts,  or  as  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activity  is  largely 
expressed  through  Household  Administration.  The  regular  courses  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  supplemented  by  courses  offered  by  instructors  in  other  departments. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  courses  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology,  and  of  the  School  of  Education,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  Household  Administration. 

In  the  case  of  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  special  hne  of  work  or  to  fit  them- 
selves for  some  particular  field  of  activity,  the  instructors  will  give  assistance  in 
organizing  courses  of  study.  The  work  of  this  as  of  other  departments  may  be 
used  under  the  rules  of  the  University  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the 
different  degrees.  No  special  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Department,  but  an 
ofl&cial  statement  of  courses  satisfactorily  completed  is  granted  on  request. 

Opportunities  are  afforded  for  gaining  practical  experience  in  housekeeping, 
lunchroom  management,  marketing,  household  accounting,  and  similar  activi- 
ties. There  are  also  frequent  occasions  for  active  participation  in  such  philan- 
thropic work  as  supplements  the  instruction  of  the  classroom. 

The  Household  Administration  Club  meets  to  discuss  important  new  litera- 
ture, to  present  results  of  investigations  carried  on  by  instructors  and  students 
in  the  Department,  and  to  hear  speciaUsts  on  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  regular 
curriculum. 

Instruction  in  a  limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  through  the  Corre- 
spondence-Study Department,  to  which  inquiries  for  information  should  be 
addressed. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  are  open  to 
six  classes  of  students: 

1.  Graduate  students  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work.  Candidates  for 
the  Master's  and  the  Doctor's  degrees  will  conform  to  the  University  regulations 
for  advanced  degrees  (see  pp.  37-40).  The  specific  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to  the  undergraduate  training  of 
the  candidate. 
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2.  Senior  College  students  who  have  completed  the  requirements  of  the 
Junior  Colleges  either  in  the  University  of  Chicago  or  elsewhere  may  take  their 
Major  or  Minor  sequences  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Department  of  House- 
hold Administration  or  may  choose  courses  as  free  electives. 

3.  Junior  College  students  who  are  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  15 
units  from  the  list  of  approved  subjects  are  then  allowed  to  take  a  limited 
amount  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration,  together  with 
regular  required  work. 

4.  College  of  Education  students  registering  for  the  four  years'  course  which 
leads  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

5.  College  of  Education  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  two-year 
certificate  in  Home  Economics. 

6.  Unclassified  students  who  may  wish  to  pursue  courses  independent  of  a 
degree.  Such  students  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  had  a 
four-year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent,  including  either  Physics  or  Chemis- 
try. Unclassified  students  may  take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits 
them.  The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  preparation  rests  with  the 
instructors  of  courses  elected.  It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of  unclassified 
students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  in  the  case  of 
any  individual,  if  at  any  time  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best 
use  is  not  being  made  of  it. 

SEQUENCES 

Sequences  in  Household  Administration  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
courses: 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  1,  General  Bacteriology;  3,  Pubhc  Hj'giene; 
Chemistry  4,  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry;  Sociology  and  Anthropology  5, 
The  Family;  Household  Administration  10,  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market; 
11,  Family  Expenditures;  12,  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes; 
13,  Modern  Care  of  Families  in  Distress;  20,  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household; 
21,  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women;  22,  The  Child  and  the  State; 
23,  Problems  in  Household  Administration;  40,  The  Modern  Household;  42, 
House  Sanitation;  43,  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries;  44,  Administration  of  the 
House;  48,  The  Household  in  War  Time;  49,  Use  and  Conservation  of  Food; 
45,  46,  47,  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration;  also  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  in  the  College  of  Education 
chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  instructors  and  of  the  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Household  Administration. 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  their  principal  sequence 
in  Household  Administration  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduc- 
tion, and  with  the  Dean's  approval  two  of  them  may  be  included  in  the  nine 
chosen  to  form  the  principal  sequence: 

Chemistry  2,  3,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Physiology  1,  2,  Elementary 
Physiology;  Political  Economy  0,  1,  Principles  of  Economics,  Political  Science  1, 
Civil  Government.  The  following  courses  will  complete  the  sequence:  House- 
hold Administration  40  or  44,  42,  43  or  49,  10,  11,  20,  and  two  coherent  courses 
selected  from  the  recognized  list  or  from  the  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

A  special  sequence  for  dietitians  may  be  arranged  in  co-operation  with  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics. 
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BBCONDABT  BBQUBNCBS 

I.     Standards  of  Living 

Political  Economy  0,  1,  Household  Administration  40  or  44, 10, 11, 12  or  13, 
or  20  or  23. 

II.     The  Household  as  a  Social  and  Oovernmental  Unit 

Political  Science  1,  Household  Administration  42,  40  or  44,  20,  and  any  two 
of  the  following :  Political  Science  4,  Sociology  and  Anthropology  5,  Household 
Administration  12,  20,  22. 

III.     The  Household  from  the  Domestic  Standpoint 

Household  Administration  42,  43  or  49,  40  or  44,  or  48,  20,  and  two  courses  to 
be  selected  from  Household  Administration  10,  11,  12,  20,  and  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art  in  the  College  of  Education. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

10.  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market. — An  elementary  course  intended 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  machinery  of  trade  with  which  the  house- 
holder comes  in  contact.  Mj.  Summer,  M.  either  term  8:10  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Breckinridge. 

11.  Family  Expenditures. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 
[Not  given  m  1919-20.] 

12.  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. — This  course  intended 
primarily  for  prospective  visiting  housekeepers  and  social-case  workers,  deals 
with  the  principles  of  social  treatment  and  their  appKcation  in  the  care  of  depend- 
ent family  groups.  Sources  and  special  forms  of  reUef,  problems  in  treatment  of 
the  widow,  the  deserted  woman,  the  immigrant  woman,  the  immigrant  family, 
the  family  in  which  there  are  problems  of  waywardness  or  of  mental  defect, 
special  problems  of  rehef  in  the  small  community,  are  among  the  topics  discussed. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

13.  Modem  Care  of  Families  in  Distress. — Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
general  principles  of  social  treatment:  investigation,  diagnosis,  co-operation, 
relief;  to  government  provision  for  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  to  the 
organization  and  methods  of  the  CiviHan  ReUef  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  and  its 
activities  in  other  catastrophes  than  war.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Breckin- 
ridge.   [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

20.  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household. — A  course  intended  to  review  the  rela- 
tions between  the  householder  and  the  pubUc,  as  represented  by  federal,  state,  or 
municipal  authority.    Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. — A  study  of  the  status  of 
women  with  reference  to  their  property,  the  effect  of  marriage,  their  share  in 
the  control  of  their  children,  their  opportunities  as  wage-earners  and  producers. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. — The  following  and  aUied  topics  will  be  studied: 
The  care  of  children  by  pubHc  and  private  charitable  agencies  with  reference  to 
the  standardization  of  the  care  of  children  in  their  homes;  juvenile  courts  and 
probation  systems;  compulsory  education;  infant  welfare  work;  medical  inspec- 
tion and  school  nursing;  work  of  children's  aid  societies  and  similar  organizations; 
and  other  subjects  showing  the  changing  relation  of  the  community,  industry, 
and  school  to  the  child.  Mj.  Summer,  M.  either  Term,  9:15,  Assistant  Pro- 
pijasoR  Breckinridge. 
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23.  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted for  students  who  have  had  special  training  and  experience,  preferably 
in  teaching,  social  work,  or  scientific  housekeeping.  Students  should  consult 
instructor  before  registering.  Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

40.  The  Modem  Household. — An  outline  course  dealing  with  the  principal 
activities  of  the  household  and  their  personal,  family,  social,  and  economic 
significance.    Prerequisite:  6  majors.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Talbot. 

42.  Housing  and  House  Sanitation. — This  course  deals  with  the  house  as  a 
factor  in  health.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  modern  conceptions  of  cleardi- 
ness,  and  to  the  investigation  of  general  sanitary  conditions  from  a  practical  and 
scientific  standpoint,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
the  household,  and  the  school.  Methods  of  control  of  housing  and  recent  housing 
developments  will  be  studied.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Talbot. 

43.  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Foods  and  Dietaries. — The  nutritive 
and  money  values  of  fodfl  stuffs;  general  principles  of  preservation  and  prepara- 
tion; hygiene  of  foods;  relation  to  personal,  family  and  community  welfare.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9 : 15,  Professor  Talbot. 

44.  Administration  of  the  House. — This  course  will  consider  the  order  and 
administration  of  the  house  with  a  view  to  the  proper  apportionment  of  the 
income  and  the  maintenance  of  suitable  standards.  It  will  include  a  discussion  of 
the  domestic-service  problem.   Mj.  Professor  Talbot.   [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

48.  The  Household  in  War  Time. — ^The  organization  and  activities  of  the 
household  as  affected  by  present  conditions.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor 
Talbot.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

49.  Use  and  Conservation  of  Food. — A  study  of  the  general  principles  of 
dietetics,  with  special  reference  to  its  social  and  hygienic  aspects.  M j .  Autumn, 
10:20,  Professor  Talbot.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

II.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

45.  46,  47.  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  work  will  be 
conducted  only  for  students  capable  of  carrying  on  independent  investigations. 
It  will  deal  with  new  and  unsettled  problems  whose  solution  will  help  place 
the  subject  of  Household  Administration  on  a  more  secure  scientific  basis. 
3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Talbot. 

50.  51,  52,  53.  Special  Research. — Open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
special  training  and  experience.  4Mjs.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
the  Instructors  in  the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Jambs  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Emil  Gustav  Hirsch,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical 

Literature  and  Philosophy. 
Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature;  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Martin  Sprengling,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Samuel  Northrup  Harper,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Russian  Language 
and  Institutions.   

George  Buchanan  Gray,  M.A.,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  in  Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  England  (Summer,  1919). 

Kemper  Fullerton,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature, 
Oberlin  Graduate  School  of  Theology  (Summer,  1918). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Gustav  Adolf  von  Brauchitsch         William  Franklin  Edgerton,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

In  the  organization  of  this  new  department  (founded  April,  1915)  practical 
reasons  have  governed,  and  a  scientific  classification  has  not  been  attempted. 
The  scope  of  the  organization  has  therefore  been  determined  entirely  by  adminis- 
trative convenience.  The  practical  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is  to  furnish 
administrative  facihties  for  offering  a  wider  range  of  oriental  studies,  to  include 
in  some  measure  both  the  larger  Asiatic  or  Fa.r  Orient  now  so  rapidly  developing, 
and  also  the  languages  of  Eastern  Europe  where  it  merges  into  the  Near  Orient, 
including  especially  Russian.  To  the  old  Department  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures,  covering  the  historic  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient  only,  have 
thus  been  added  the  functions  of  an  oriental  seminary  ultimately  to  include  the 
Orient  as  a  whole  (except  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  which  are  naturally 
grouped  with  the  classical  languages).  Thus  far  the  old  Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  new  organization,  which  for 
the  present  is  made  up  of  three  sub-departments:  (I)  Sub-Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures;  (II)  Sub-Department  of  Egyptology;  (III)  Sub- 
Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Institutions.    To  these,  sub-departments 
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of  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  may  be  added  as  circumstances  may  warrant. 
(Announcements  of  the  courses  in  Russian  are  not  included  here  but  will  be 
found  in  the  Circular  of  the  College  and  Graduate  Schools.) 


I.   SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

HEBREW  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

These  courses  are  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  classes  of  students. 
In  courses  108-130  is  offered  a  wide  choice  for  the  undergraduate  who  wishes  to 
secure  as  a  part  of  his  college  training  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Hebrew  life 
and  thought,  but  cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  a  mastery  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  professional  student,  looking  toward  the  ministry  or  the  teach- 
ing of  undergraduates,  finds  in  courses  1-48  opportunity  for  a  thoroughgoing 
survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Hebrew  civilization,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  secured 
apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  foundations  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  are  laid  in  courses  70-82,  while  the  principles  and  methods 
of  critical  and  exegetical  study  are  taught  and  practiced  in  courses  84-106.  No 
courses  in  Old  Testament  Theology  as  such  are  organized,  since  it  is  felt  that  this 
material  is  better  treated  in  the  form  of  courses  on  the  history  of  Hebrew 
rehgion,  Nos.  20-29.  Ample  opportunity  is  furnished  in  the  courses  on  Hebrew 
Philology,  Literature,  and  History  for  specialization  in  Hebrew  and  Comparative 
Philology,  in  literary  criticism,  in  exegetical  methods,  in  historical  methods,  and 
in  the  study  of  Hebrew  religion. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  PHILOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history, 
civilization,  and  languages  of  the  Near  Orient,  not  only  in  their  successive 
epochs,  but  also  in  their  connection  with  the  earhest  civilization  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  The  history  of  Israel  in  particular  is  related  to  all  the  other 
civiUzations  of  the  Orient  with  which  it  came  into  contact,  furnishing  a  historical 
background  without  which  the  full  significance  of  Hebrew  history  cannot  be 
discerned.  At  the  same  time  the  contributions  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the 
Near  Orient,  including  Persia  and  the  Hittites,  to  the  later  history  of  the  world 
are  defined  and  studied. 

RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  work  may  be  done  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  beheved  that  in 
connection  with  the  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy  in  this  University  those  in  rabbinical 
literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves 
most  thoroughly  for  their  vocation. 

BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

The  courses  of  this  section  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  civilization  commonly,  though  some- 
what loosely,  designated  as  Babylonian.  In  the  vast  quantity  of  Babylonian 
legal  and  business  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  lies  most  of  the 
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material  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  Near  East. 
Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  this  civilization  upon  Hebrew 
life  and  thought,  and  to  its  contributions  to  European  civiUzation.  The  work 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  collection  of  old  Babylonian  tablets  and  other  original 
documents  and  antiquities  accruing  to  the  University  from  its  Babylonian  expedi- 
tion and  now  installed  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ABABIC  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

The  work  of  this  section  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  especially  with 
the  history  of  Islam  and  the  far-reaching  influences  of  Moslem  rehgion,  art, 
science,  hterature,  and  law,  for  students  of  both  history  and  literature  and  for 
missionaries.  The  courses  in  the  Arabic  language  are  intended  to  cover  quite 
minutely  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language,  whether  the  work  is  done 
primarily  for  the  help  afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  or  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  Arabic  grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  Koran,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in 
Arabic  commentary,  history,  geography,  and  inscriptions.  While  the  majority 
of  students  doubtless  study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew 
grammar,  it  is  beUeved  that  the  field  of  Arabic  hterature  is  one  which  is  more  and 
more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  American  students.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  comparative  aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology  and 
syntax. 

II.   SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

The  increasing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  culture  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  great  r61e  which  Egypt  played  as  the 
source  of  Mediterranean  or  Aegean  civilization,  leading  to  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks.  Without  a  study  of  Egypt  the  history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
of  early  civilization  in  general  cannot  be  understood.  The  courses  in  Egyptology, 
while  intended  to  give  the  student  a  full  knowledge  of  Egyptian  language  and 
hterature,  are  designed  also  to  present  the  civilization  of  Egypt  as  a  whole, 
especially  with  the  idea  of  showing  how  Egypt,  as  the  earliest  great  power  on  the 
Mediterranean,  reveals  the  interrelations  of  early  Mediterranean  civilization  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Near  Orient.  The  original  materials 
accessible  to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.  They  comprise:  (1)  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute;  (2)  the  collection  of  the  Field  Museum; 
(3)  the  collections  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  Hberal  education.  Hence  the  Department  seeks  to  provide  work  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  literature  and  history.  Certain  courses, 
therefore,  e.g.,  108-130,  are  organized  especially  for  the  non-theological  student. 

The  work  of  the  student  of  Semitics  or  Hebrew  Ldterature  ordinarily  will  be 
arranged  according  to  one  of  six  plans: 

I.  The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggre- 
gating four  majors.  These  courses,  viz.,  (a)  70  and  71;  (6)  72  or  76;  (c)  78  or  86, 
(1)  constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students  in  the  Graduate 
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Divinity  School  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  (2) 
serve  as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Liter- 
atures, or  in  the  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.  Students  who  have 
already  performed  this  work  before  entering  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
receive  credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.  Candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree,  with  Old  Testament  as  their  major 
subject,  are  recommended  to  select  from  one  of  the  following  Hsts  of  courses: 
(a)  20,  21,  22,  1,  2,  28,  29,  32,  34,  36,  16;  (6)  70,  71,  72,  78,  80,  81,  86,  88,  90-98, 
104,  106;  (c)  70,  71,  72,  78,  20,  21,  22,  80,  81,  86-98,  104,  106.  Courses  20,  21, 
and  22  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  D.B,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  recom- 
mended by  the  Divinity  School  except  those  who  have  three  or  more  courses  in 
Hebrew. 

III.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  secondary 
subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will  be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
prehminary  courses  (viz.,  70,  71,  72,  or  their  equivalents),  work  amounting  to 
six  majors,  which  shall  be  systematically  arranged  and  be  approved  by  the 
Department.  The  student  is  recommended  to  select  (1)  three  historical  courses 
(viz.,  20,  21,  22),  with  three  courses  in  exegesis  selected  from  the  courses  offered, 
or  (2)  work  made  up  from  courses  78-106. 

IV.  When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, the  student  may  select  either  Aramaic,  Arabic,  or  Assyrian  in  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  nine  majors,  or  he  may  choose  any  two  of  these,  dividing  his 
work  between  them  as  equally  as  possible. 

V.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  principal 
subject,  will  be  understood  to  include  (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good  acquaintance  with 
biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac;  (2)  an  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  hterature; 
(3)  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  aU  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially Egyptian,  Assyro-Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
Old  Testament;  (4)  an  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old 
Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms  of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom; 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation;  (5)  a  famiUarity  with  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  rehgion  and  the  development  of  the  theological  ideas  of  the  Hebrews; 
(6)  some  familiarity  with  the  rabbinical  literature  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  New  Testament  hterature,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages, 
he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian, 
and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which 
he  thus  selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in  part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In 
any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicography  will  be 
expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in 
definite  form. 

The  work  of  the  graduate  student  of  EgyptologT/  may  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  Ancient  History,  Archaeology,  Art,  or  Semitic 
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Philology.  In  all  these  subjects  an  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  language 
and  civilization  is  a  far-reaching  advantage  hitherto  but  little  understood.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  fields  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  When  the  subject 
is  taken  as  a  minor  study,  it  should  include  not  less  than  four  majors,  and  should 
give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian  civilization.  An  examination  in  Hieratic  will  not  be  required. 
When  taken  as  a  major  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  student  is  expected 
to  acquire  an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic,  and  Coptic  as  a 
basis  for  the  independent  use  of  the  original  documents.  He  may  then  specialize 
in  History,  Religion,  Literature,  Archaeology,  or  Art,  and  the  available  courses 
are  or  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

No  work  is  as  yet  arranged  for  students  of  the  Far  Orient.  Instruction  in 
Chinese  may  be  had  in  the  Correspondence-Study  Department  (for  particulars 
address  the  Secretary  of  that  Department). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — In  this  Department  all  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  graduate  and 
Divinity  students,  but  some  of  them  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College  students  who  are 
properly  prepared. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

20,  21,  22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

20.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  lAterature  and  History. — Autumn,  1919, 
1920,  1921;  Summer,  1920. 

21.  History  and  Prophecy.— Wmtei,  1919,  1920;  Sunamer,  1919. 

22.  History  and  Judaism. — Spring,  1919,  1920. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST 

1.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental  Em- 
pires, Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
of  his  earliest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  Near 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete  and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

2.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia,  giving  special 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 
also  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe, 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-European  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  M j . 
Winter,  1920,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

4.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  external  form, 
paleography,  field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  char- 
acter, classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monu- 
mental and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete 
survey  of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is 
intended  for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

6.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — A  study  of  the  rise  of  Uterary 
forms  and  the  earliest  development  of  literary  art  as  seen  in  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  neighboring  nations.     The  earliest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales, 
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romances,  poetry,  epics,  drama,  wisdom,  mortuary  and  religious  compositions, 
scientific  treatises,  business  and  legal  documents  will  be  taken  up,  read  in  trans- 
lation, analyzed,  and  discussed.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Breasted. 

8.  History  of  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of 
Alexander. — Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Breasted. 

10.  The  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East. — Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Babylonians  wrote  on  clay  tablets  which  are  practically  inde- 
structible, we  are  in  possession  today  of  thousands  of  their  business  and  legal 
documents  which  enable  us  to  trace,  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  the  develop- 
ment of  their  social  and  economic  institutions  through  a  period  of  almost  three 
thousand  years.  The  Egyptians  used  more  perishable  writing  materials  and 
consequently  our  sources  for  the  study  of  their  social  and  economic  hfe  are  not  so 
abundant  as  in  the  case  of  the  Babylonians.  Nevertheless  the  Papyrus  Harris 
and  some  other  documents  are  of  the  utmost  value  for  our  study.  For  the 
Hebrews,  the  legal  codes  of  the  Old  Testament,  together  with  the  Assuan  Papyri 
and  parts  of  the  Talmud,  are  our  chief  sources.  Mj.  Summer,  1919,  Assistant 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

12.  The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. — A  critical  study  of  the 
sources  with  a  view  to  determining  the  development  of  the  rehgious  ideas  of  the 
Sumerians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  popular  as  over  against  the  official  cults.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace 
the  influence  of  this  religion  upon  contemporary  cults.    M  j .  Assistant  Professor 

LUCKENBILL. 

14.  Babylonian  Literature. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

16.  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine. — A  study  of  the  movements 
in  this  region  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  estabhshment  of  the  Israehte  kingdom. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  results  of  the  excavations  at  Gezer,  Megiddo, 
Jericho,. and  other  Palestinian  sites;  to  the  elements  of  Babylonian  civihzation 
carried  to  Canaan  by  the  Babylonian  merchants  and  passed  on  by  the  Canaanites 
to  the  Israehtes;  and  finally  to  the  political  and  rehgious  origins  of  Israel.  Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

18.  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Babylonian  Civilization. — Mj. 
Summer,  1920,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

20-22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — In  these 
courses  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  under  three  divisions,  namely:  (1)  the 
beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom;  (2)  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  exile;  (3)  from  the  exile  to  the  Maccabean  revolt',  (a)  the  particular 
historical  events  with  their  relations  to  contemporaneous  history;  (6)  the  literary 
documents;  (c)  the  social,  industrial,  and  pohtical  data;  (d)  the  facts  concerning 
the  various  religious  institutions;  (e)  the  general  progress  of  religious  thought. 
These  courses  are  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  various  departments 
of  Old  Testament  study,  and  are  prescribed  for  every  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  D.B.  or  Ph.D.  in  the  Divinity  School  who  does  not  elect  Hebrew.  Each 
course  is  an  independent  study  and  may  be  taken  separately. 

20.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Mj.  Autumn, 

1919,  1920,  Professor  Smith. 

21.  History  and  Prophecy,  being  a  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  Disruption 
of  the  Kingdom  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.    Mj.  Summer,  1919;  Winter, 

1920,  1921,  Professor  Smith. 

22.  History  and  Judaism,  being  a  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  586  B.C.  to  the  Maccabean  revolt.    Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Smith. 

23.  The  Hebrew  Ideas  of  Life  after  Death. — A  rapid  survey  of  the  history 
of  this  conception.    M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1919,  10:20,  Professor  Smith. 

24.  Early  Religion  of  Israel. — M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1919,  8:10,  Pro- 
fessor Gray. 

26.  Problems  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. — Seminar.  Mj.  Professor 
Smith. 
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28.  The  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile. — Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  1921, 
Professor  Smith. 

29.  The  Religion  of  Israel  after  the  Exile.— Mj.  Winter,  1920,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

32.  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economic  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — Israel's  social 
and  domestic  everyday  life  and  her  extensive  trade  relations  with  the  nations 
of  her  day.    Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Professor  Price. 

34.  Civil  and  Public  Life  and  the  State  in  Ancient  Israel. — A  study  of  the 
elements  which  made  up  the  everyday  civil  and  pohtical  Hfe  of  the  Hebrews  and 
their  conception  of  the  state,  compared  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1920,  Professor  Price. 

36.  Religious  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — ^A  study  of  the  chief  features  of 
rehgious  life  and  ritual  in  ancient  Israel  in  the  light  of  the  same  features  among 
other  Semitic  peoples.    Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Price. 

42.  Christianity  in  the  Eastern  Churches. — A  survey.  The  orthodox 
Byzantine  State  Church  and  its  Slavic  daughters  in  Russia  and  the  Balkans. 
Syria  and  the  Syriac-speaking  churches :  Edessa,  Bardaisan;  Orthodoxy,  Ephrem, 
and  Rabbula;  nationahstic  reaction  and  monophysitism  (Jacobite);  Nestorian- 
ism,  Sassanian  Persia,  and  expansion  eastward  to  India  and  China;  the  Maronites 
and  Rome  (Manichaeanism,  Mandaism,  etc.).  Armenia  and  Georgia.  Egypt, 
the  Copts,  monasticism,  anti-Hellenic  monophysitism.  Ethiopia  and  Arabia. 
A  millennium  of  Moslem  sway.  Mj.  Autumn,  1920,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprenqling. 

44.  The  Moslem  World  to  the  Crusades. — Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprenqling. 

46.  History  of  the  Crusades. — East  and  west  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Preponderance  of  the  East  and  gravitation  of  West  to  East 
in  prosperity  and  productivity,  science  and  art,  reUgion;  the  Holy  Land,  St. 
Jerome,  and  the  progressive  ladies  of  Roman  society,  pilgrimage.  Persia  and  the 
rise  of  Islam;  distress  of  Eastern  Christianity.  The  Franl^,  Byzantium,  the 
Seljuk  Turks;  feudal  Europe  and  the  great  Popes.  The  crusading  movement, 
its  hopes  and  purposes,  its  course;  results  (a)  in  the  West  (church  and  state,  com- 
merce, the  third  estate,  free  thought,  etc.),  (b)  in  the  East  (Saladin's  empire, 
Mongols,  Mamelukes,  Ottoman  Turks,  autocratic,  feudal,  and  democratic 
tendencies,  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1453).  A  graduate  course,  open  to  Senior 
College  students;  required  reading  in  Enghsh  only;  special  arrangements  for 
students  who  read  French  and  German.  Mj.  Winter,  1920,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sprenqling. 

48.  Mohammedan  Religion. — An  introductory  survey  course.  In  Enghsh. 
Mj.  Winter,  1919;  M.  Summer,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Sprenqling. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

The  work  of  this  Sub-Department  falls  into  the  following  six  sections,  which 
in  their  turn  are  divided  where  necessary  into  lettered  groups: 
Section    1.    General  Semitic  Philology. 
Section  II.    Hebrew  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Group  A.  Linguistic  Courses. 

Group  B.  Critical  and  Exegetical  Courses. 
Section  III.    Rabbinical  Language  and  Literature. 
Section  IV.    Aramaic  Pljilology  and  Literature. 
Section   V.    Babylonian-Assyrian  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Groups  A  to  D. 
Section  VI.    Arabic  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Groups  A  to  G. 
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SECTION  I.     GENERAL  SEMITIC  PHILOLOGY 

68.  The  Elements  of  General  Phonetics. — fundamental  course  for  the 
study  of  languages-  The  physiology  of  the  organs  of  speech  will  be  thoroughly 
studied,  together  with  their  functions  in  the  production  of  the  various  sounds 
which  constitute  the  elements  of  spoken  language.  Ample  material  for  illus- 
trative purposes  will  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  charts,  models,  and  sections. 
Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  observation  of  the  vocal  organs  in  action, 
illustrations  being  drawn  chiefly  from  English  and  such  cognate  languages  as 
are  most  familiar  to  students.  The  needs  of  those  who,  as  missionaries,  or  in 
any  other  capacity,  must  learn  foreign  tongues  from  teachers,  who  in  most  cases 
are  inadequately  equipped  to  impart  correctly  phonetic  information,  will  be 
carefully  considered.  Open  to  undergraduates.  Noel-Armfield  Phonetics  for 
Missionaries.  Mj.  Summer,  1919;  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1919,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

60.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages. — Origins  of  verbal  and 
nominal  inflections  and  usages  and  of  triliteration.  M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
1919,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

section  ii.    hebrew  philology,  literature,  and  history 

QROUP  A.      LINGUISTIC  COURSES 

70.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.,  chaps.  1-3;  including  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of  Enghsh 
into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in  Harper,  Introductory  Hebrew  Method,  Les- 
sons 1-32,  and  corresponding  grammatical  work  in  Elements  of  Hebrew.  This 
course  is  given  twice  each  year,  viz.:  Mj.  Sunmaer,  1919,  Professors  Smith  and 
Willett;  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Price. 

71.  Hebrew  Language  (continued). — Completing  the  textbooks  named  under 
course  1  and  reading  selections  from  historical  books.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  1920, 
Professor  Price. 

72.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel.  Critical  translation,  with 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  Continuation  of  course  71.  Mj.  Spring,  1919, 
Professor  Price. 

76.  Intermediate  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  Hebrew  prose  selections 
from  Joshua,  Kings,  Chronicles,  or  Deuteronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
grammatical  forms  and  usages  and  acquiring  a  more  extended  Hebrew  vocabulary. 
Summer,  1919,  Professor  Willett. 

78.  Prophetic  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  easier  portions  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.    Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Willett. 

80.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar, — ^Etymology.  M.  Second  Term,  Sum- 
mer, 1920,  Professor  Price. 

81.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Syntax.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1920, 
Professor  Price. 

82.  Textual  Criticism. — Investigations  in  principles  and  methods.  Seminar. 

Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

GROUP   B.      CRITICAL  AND  EXEGETICAL  COURSES 

1.  Hebrew 

84.  Books  of  Kings  and  Their  Parallel  Assyrian  Records. — Historical  and 
critical  work.    Mj.  Professor  Price. 

86.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  1-39. — Critical  reading  of  the  material,  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies,  and  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Isaiah.    MJ.  Autumn, 

1919,  Professor  Price. 

88.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66.— A  critical  reading  of  the  material  with  a  study 
of  the  prophecies  as  illustrating  exiUc  and  post-exilic  conditions.    Mj.  Winter, 

1920,  Professor  Smith. 
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90.  Jeremiah. — Attention  will  be  given  to  the  political  conditions  in  Judah's 
decline  and  the  waning  of  religious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's  utterances; 
the  book  will  be  arranged  and  interpreted  in  chronological  order.  Mj.  Spring, 
1919,  Professor  Smith;  Winter,  1920,  Professor  Price. 

92.  Ezekiel. — Condition  of  the  exiles;  Babylonian  government;  Ezekiel's 
character;  analysis  and  translation  of  selected  sections.  Mj.  Spring,  1920, 
Professor  Price. 

94.  Daniel. — Translation  and  interpretation  of  the  book  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  conditions  amid  which  it  arose.    M.  Professor  Smith. 

96.  The  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  and  exegetical  study  of  the  language, 
contents,  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.    Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Smith. 

98.  The  Psalter. — The  formation  of  the  Psalter;  characteristics  of  the 
Psalms  as  to  style  and  authorship;  critical  translation  of  selected  Psalms;  their 
classification  and  use.    Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Price. 

100.  Hebrew  Poetry  and  Poetics. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  with  some  reference  to  metrical  and  strophic  form.  Mj.  Professor 
Smith. 

102.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes. — A  critical  translation  and  interpretation. 
M.  Professor  Smith. 

104.  Job.— A  study  of  the  hterary  form,  the  thought  content,  the  Unguistic 
pecuharities,  and  the  chief  teachings  of  the  book.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Pro- 
fessor Smith;  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Gray. 

106.  Seminar  in  Exegesis. — Based  on  one  or  more  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1920,  Professor  Smith. 

2.  English 

108.  General  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

— Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

110.  Methodology. — In  this  seminar  the  aim  will  be  (1)  to  define  the  various 
departments  of  Old  Testament  research;  (2)  to  ascertain  the  relations  of  these 
departments  to  each  other;  (3)  to  specify  the  natural  and  logical  order  in  which 
these  departments  should  be  taken  up;  and  (4)  to  indicate  the  principles  and 
methods  which  should  control  research  in  these  departments.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1921,  Professor  Price. 

112.  The  Psalter. — Mj.  Summer,  1918,  Professor  Willett. 

113.  The  Psalter  in  Jewish  Religious  Life. — For  students  of  the  EngHsh 
Bible.    M.  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Gray. 

114.  The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature. — An  introduction  to  the  htera- 
ture  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  political  and  social  back- 
ground.   For  non-Divinity  students.    Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

116.  Israel  and  the  Neighboring  Nations. — Mj.  Professor  Willett 

118.  Sacredness  of  "Covenant"  Contracts  in  the  Old  Testament. — I  or  |Mj. 
Spring,  1921,  Professor  Price. 

120.  The  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel. — j  or  §Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

122.  Biblical  Apocalyptic. — A  study  of  apocalyptic  literature  in  the  Old 
Testament,  with  special  reference  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the 
extra-canonical  apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Mj.  Professor 
Willett.    [Not  given  in  191^20.] 

124.  The  Literature  of  the  Prophets. — A  study  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
with  reference  to  their  teachings  and  their  contribution  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  prophecy.    ^  or  |Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

126.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Early  Period.~A  rapid  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrews.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 
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128.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Later  Period. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrew  people.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

130.  The  Rise  of  Judaism. — A  sketch  of  the  exiHc  and  postexilic  history 
of  Israel.    M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Willett. 

SECTION  III.     RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch  will,  whenever  need  arises,  conduct  classes  in  the 
reading  of  modem  Hebrew  and  in  the  study  of  the  Uterature  and  life  of  ancient 
and  modem  Judaism. 

SECTION  IV.     ARAMAIC  PHILOLOGY  AND  LITERATURE 

Three  courses  will  be  given  in  regular  rotation  once  in  three  years: 

140.  Elementary  Aramaic. — The  elements  of  Aramaic  will  be  studied  from 
the  fully  vocalized  Aramaic  portions  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  Related  material  in 
the  Inscriptions  and  Papyri  will  be  pointed  out,  and  a  few  Inscriptions  and 
Papyri  will  be  read.  Handbooks:  Strack,  Grammatik  des  Bihlisch- Aramdischen, 
5th  ed.,  1911;  Marti,  Kurzgefasste  Grammatik  der  Bibl.-Aram.  Sprache,  2d  ed., 
1911.  Reference:  Kautzsch,  Gram,  des  Bibl.- Aram.,  18S4;  huzzatto,  Elementi 
grammaticali  del  Caldeo  Bihlico,  1865  (translations:  German,  Krueger,  1873; 
English,  Goldammer,  1877).  Glossaries  in  Strack,  Marti,  Gesenius-Buhl, 
and  Brown,  Driver,  and  Briggs.  Mj.  Spring,  1920,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

142.  Elementary  Syriac. — Brockmann's  Syrische  Grammatik,  2d.  ed.,  with 
portions  selected  from  the  Chrestomathy  wiU  be  used  to  equip  the  student  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  this  most  highly  developed  branch  of  the  Aramaic 
language.  Course  58  will  be  found  very  useful  in  preparation  for  this  course. 
Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

144.  Intermediate  Syriac. — Texts  from  Brockelmann's  Chrestomathy,  pointed 
and  unpointed,  in  Jacobite,  Estrangelo,  and  Nestorian  characters  will  be  read. 
A  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  language,  especially  its  syntax,  at  the  hand 
of  the  grammars  of  Noldeke  and  Duval  will  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
reading.  Required  reading:  R.  Duval,  La  Litterature  Syriaque,  3d  ed.  Mj. 
Spring,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

Upon  demand,  advanced  work  to  constitute  a  minor  or  a  major  subject  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  had,  as  follows: 

a)  General  Aramaic. — The  inscriptions;  the  papyri;  Jewish  and  Christian 
Aramaic  of  Palestine  and  Syria;  Jewish  Aramaic  of  Babylonia;  Mandaic; 
epigraphy  and  paleography. 

b)  Syriac. — Five  Hnes  of  specialization  are  suggested,  as  follows: 

I.  Biblical:  Texts,  textual  criticism  (the  Syriac  Masora),  biblical  exegesis, 
paleography. 

II.  Church  History:  The  Peshito  and  other  texts,  Stephen  bar  Sudaili, 
early  poetry,  Bardaisan,  Odes  of  Solomon,  Afrahat,  Ephrem,  Rabbula,  Mono- 
physite  and  Nestorian  Uterature,  etc. 

III.  General  History:  Hagiography  and  the  Sassanian  Empire,  the  chroni- 
clers, the  historians  (to  Bar  Hebraeus). 

IV.  Literature  and  Folklore:  Poetry  and  prosody,  attempts  at  art  prose,  folk- 
lore (KaHlah  and  Dimnah,  to  be  compared  with  Arabic  and  with  Sanskrit 
originals),  modern  dialects  and  stories. 

V.  The  Sciences:  Jurisprudence,  philosophy,  natural  sciences,  grammar  and 
lexicography,  etc. 

For  historical  courses  see  42-48. 
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SECTION  V.     BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTOBY 
GKOTTP  A.      LINQtriSTIC   COUBSES   BASED   UPON  HISTORICAL  TEXTS 

154.  Elementary  Assyrian. — Using  Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lesestucke.  Mj. 
Summer,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

156.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Inscriptions  from  the  Later 
Period. — Including  (a)  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal 
(Rassam-Cylinder),  with  (6)  a  more  rapid  reading  of  the  historical  inscriptions 
dating  from  745  B.C.  to  626  b.c.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

157.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Inscriptions  from  the  Early  Period. 
— Using  Messerschmidt,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur,  hisiorischen  Inhalts.  Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

160.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Neo-Babylonian  Inscriptions.— 
Including  the  East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other  neo- 
Baby Ionian  texts.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

161.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

164.  Babylonian  Chronicles  and  Eponym  Lists. — M.  Assistant  Peopessob 
Luckenbill. 

GROUP  B.      BUSINESS,    LEGAL,   AND  EPISTOLARY  LITERATURE 

166.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. — Using  Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

168.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Using 

(a)  Schorr,  Urkunden  des  altbabylonischen  Zivil-  und  Prozessrechis,  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  texts  from  the  Old  Babylonian  Period;  (6)  Clay,  Documents 
from  the  Temple  Archives  from  Nippur  (BE,  Vols.  XIV,  XV;  and  MP,  Vol.  II^), 
for  the  Cassite  Period;  (c)  Johns,  Assyrian  Deeds  and  Documents;  (d)  Strass- 
maier,  Babylonische  Texte,  for  the  neo-Babylonian  period.  Seminar.  Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

170.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Letters. — Including  (a)  Old  Babylonian 
letters  (in  King,  Letters  and  Inscriptions  of  Hammurabi)]  (6)  the  letters  of  the 
Sargonid  Period  (in  Harper,  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Letters)',  (c)  the  Tell  el- 
Amama  Letters.   Seminar.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

GROUP   C.      RELIGIOUS   AND   LITERARY  TEXTS 

172.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Myths  and  Epics. — The  Gilgamesh  Epic  and 
the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Creation  will  be  read.  Mj.  Winter,  1919, 
Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

174.  Babylonian  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Incantations. — Using  Zimmern, 
Babylonische  Busspsalmen,  and  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntniss  der  babylonischen  Religion; 
Tallqvist,  Maqlu;  Thompson,  Devils  and  Evil  Spirits,  etc.  Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

GROUP   D.      SUMERIAN    LANGUAGE   AND  LITERATURE 

176.  Elementary  Sumerian.— The  student  will  be  introduced  to  the  Sumerian 
language  through  the  Syllabaries  and  bilingual  texts.  Delitzsch,  Sumerische 
Grammatik,  and  Sumerisches  Glossar.  Mj.  Winter,  1920,  Assistant  Professor 
Luckenbill. 

178.  The  Great  Cylinder  Inscriptions  A  and  B  of  Gudea. — Seminar.  Mj. 

Spring,  1919,  Professor  Price. 

180.  Sumerian  Hymns,  Psalms,  and  Liturgies. — Seminar.  Mj.  Summer, 
1919.    Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

182.  Sumerian  Historical  Texts. — Using  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sumerischen 
und  akkadischen  Konigsinschriften. — Seminar.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Luckenbill. 
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184.  Sumerian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Seminar.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

186.  Research. — Mj.  Summer,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Luckenbill. 

See  also  courses  10-18. 

section  VI.     ARABIC  PHILOLOGY,  HISTORY,  AND  LITERATURE 

Three  fundamental  courses  will  be  offered  every  year,  as  follows: 

GROUP   A.      ELBMENTART  ARABIC 

200.  Elementary  Arabic  I. — Lessons  based  on  the  first  part  of  Thatcher's 
Arabic  Grammar  (in  German  by  Harder,  in  French  by  Armez)  and  an  inductive 
study  of  a  simplified  form  of  the  "Tale  of  King  Shahry^r  and  His  Brother" 
(the  opening  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  will  present  to  the  student  the  alpha- 
bet, pronunciation  of  consonant  and  vowel  sounds,  elements  of  orthography, 
inflection  of  pronoun,  noun,  adjective,  and  strong  verb,  and  the  fundamentals  of 
syntax.  Course  58  or  equivalent  will  furnish  valuable  preparation.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1919,  1920,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

201.  Elementary  Arabic  U. — Lessons  based  on  Thatcher's  Arabic  Grammar 
(cf.  No.  200),  inductive  study  of  the  "Tale  of  the  Ox  and  the  Ass  (second  tale  of 
the  Arabian  Nights),  and  a  few  easy  fables  will  present  to  the  student  increased 
vocabulary,  the  weak  verb,  numerals,  adverbs,  particles,  and  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  elements  of  syntax.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  1921,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

For  Elementary  Arabic  III  any  one  of  the  following  six  courses  may  be 
chosen : 

202.  The  Bible  in  Arabic. 

204.  Selections  from  Modem  Tales,  Novels,  Newspaper  Articles,  etc. 
206.  Selections  from  Tha  labi's  "Stories  of  the  Prophets." 
208.  Selections  from  Ibn  Khallikan's  "Biographical  Dictionary." 
210.  Selections  from  the  Prose  Sections  of  the  "Kitab  al  Aghani." 
212.  Selections  from  Historical  Literature  (Tabari,  Ibn  Athir,  Abulfeda, 
Ibn  Qutaiba,  etc.). 

In  connection  with  Elementary  Arabic  III,  the  grammar  of  Wright  (3d.  ed.) 
will  be  used  to  round  out  the  student's  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  morphology 
and  syntax.  The  hand  lexicons  of  Hava,  Steingass,  Wortabet,  Belot,  and  Wahr- 
mund  are  recommended;  the  larger  lexicons  of  Lane,  Freytag,  and  Dozy  will 
be  referred  to.  Readings  from  Nicholson's  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs,  Huart's 
Arabic  Literature,  or  the  works  of  Graf,  Brockelmann,  or  Baumstark  on  Christian 
Arabic  hterature  will  be  assigned.  The  reading  of  MacDonald's  Mohammedan 
Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and  Constitutional  Theory  is  required  as  an  essential 
part  of  this  course. 

Any  one  of  these  six  courses  may  also  be  taken  to  constitute  a  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  major  in  Arabic. 

Advanced  work  for  practical  needs  or  to  constitute  a  major  or  minor  subject 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  may  be  had  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor  along  the 
following  fines: 

GROUP   B.      FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE   NEAR  ORIENT 

For  missionaries,  commercial  or  professional  men,  diplomatic  or  other  govern- 
ment service.  Newspapers,  magazines,  novels,  and  other  modern  hterature. 
Chirography,  calhgraphy,  paleography,  state  papers.  Colloquial  Arabic.  Two 
majors  of  Ottoman  Turkish,  three  majors  of  modern  Persian,  etc. 
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GROUP   C.      MOHAMMEDAN  RELIGION 

Koran,  Koran  exegesis,  Hadith,  law,  theology,  etc. 

GROUP  D.  HISTORT 

The  wealth  of  literature  and  problems  is  too  great  to  admit  of  specifications 
in  a  brief  space. 

GROUP   E.  LITERATURE 

a)  Belles  Lettres;  Artprose,  Koran  to  Hariri  and  successors;  poetry. 

b)  Folklore,  Arabian  Nights,  Antar  Romance,  Kalila  wa  Dimna  (cf .  S5rriac) ,  etc. 

GROUP   P.      PHILOLOGY   AND   PHILOLOGICAL  LITERATURE 

a)  Linguistic  Hterature  of  the  Arabs:  Grammar,  lexicography,  metrics. 

b)  Modem  methods  and  the  problems  before  them  in  Arabic. 

GROUP   Q.      THE   SCIENCB8   AND   SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE 

a)  Philosophy:  the  texts  are  many,  the  study  in  a  pioneer  stage. 

b)  Other  sciences:  Geography,  natural  sciences,  medicine,  etc. 
For  historical  courses  in  English  see  42-48. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OP  EGYPTOLOGY 

GBOUP  I.     LANGUAGE  AND  HISTORY  COURSES,  INCLUDING  COPTIC 
(for  HIERATIC,  SEE  GROUP  II) 

The  courses  hsted  below  are  intended  to  indicate  the  ground  which  may  be 
covered.  They  may  be  combined  and  modified  to  meet  the  student's  varying 
needs. 

250.  Beginner's  Hieroglyphic. — An  inductive  study,  beginning  at  once  with 
a  hieroglyphic  text,  and  building  up  knowledge  of  the  signs,  grammar,  and  dic- 
tionary as  reading  of  the  text  proceeds.  Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor 
Breasted. 

262.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  Empire. — Selected 
progressively  for  students  who  have  had  only  course  250.  Mj.  Winter,  1919, 1920, 
Professor  Breasted. 

254.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Old  Kingdom. — Using  Sethe,  Urkunden. 
Mj.  Spring,  1920,  1921,  Professor  Breasted. 

256.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Late  Period,  Including  Persian  and  Ptole- 
maic Ages. — The  Piankhi  Stela,  the  Stela  of  Alexander  II,  the  Canopic  Stela, 
the  Rosetta  Stone,  etc.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

258.  Beginner's  Coptic. — An  inductive  study  beginning  with  the  Sahidic 
Dialect,  using  Steindorff,  Coptische  Grammatik.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 

260.  Coptic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. — Selected  portions,  using  the 
British  Museum  Psalter;  Thompson,  Coptic  Version;  Tattam,  Prophetae 
Minores,  etc.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 

262.  Egyptian  History  (seminar). — Study  of  special  problems,  introduced  by 
general  survey  of  the  documents,  using  Breasted,  Ancient  Records.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Breasted. 

See  also  courses  on  History  of  Antiquity  (Nos.  1,  2). 

GROUP  n.     EGYPTIAN  LITERATURE,  INCLUDING  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  HIERATIC 

270.  Introduction  to  Hieratic  and  Late  Egyptian. — Selected  portions  of 
Moeller,  Hieratische  LesestUcke.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

272.  Egyptian  Literature  of  Entertainment. — Narratives  and  tales  (the 
forerunners  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  and  love  poetry,  all  chiefly  from  the  hieratic 
papyri.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  on  Oriental  Literature  (No.  6). 
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GROUP  III.     EGYPTIAN  RELIGION  AND  THOUGHT  (iN  POUR  PERIODS) 

280.  The  Pyramid  Texts  (First  Period).— The  earliest  religion  of  Egypt 
as  reflected  in  the  oldest  surviving  body  of  ancient  hterature,  using  Sethe, 
Pyramidentexte.    Mj,  Professor  Breasted. 

282.  The  Social  Prophets  and  the  CofiSn  Texts  (Second  Period).— A  study  of 
the  documents  of  the  earhest  crusade  for  social  justice  and  its  effect  on  religion. 
Using  the  Middle  Kingdom  papyri  and  Lacau,  Sarcophages.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

284.  The  Monotheistic  Revolution  (Third  Period). — Earliest  monotheism 
as  reflected  in  the  Amarna  Tombs,  using  Davies,  Tell  el-Amama.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Breasted. 

286.  Book  of  the  Dead  (Fourth  Period). — Analysis,  translation  of  selected 
portions,  tracing  the  final  outcome  of  Egyptian  religion  and  its  influence  in  the 
Mediterranean.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

GROUP  IV.     EGYPTIAN  ART,  ARCHAEOLOGY,  AND  EPIGRAPHY 

290.  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology. — General  course,  introduced  by  a  brief 
account  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  excavation,  and  tracing  the  influ- 
ence of  Eg5T)tian  art  in  the  Mediterranean.  Spring,  1919,  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

See  also  course  in  Oriental  Art  in  Department  of  the  History  of  Art.  Special- 
ized work  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  crafts  for  advanced  students  may  be 
arranged  when  necessary. 

292.  The  Inscriptions  and  the  Monuments. — Rapid  reading  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  their  buildings  and  monuments  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  especially 
Papyrus  Harris.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

294.  Egyptian  Epigraphy. — A  study  of  original  inscriptions  in  Haskell 
Museum  and  Field  Museum.  Students'  facsimile  copies  are  compared  with  the 
originals  and  corrected,  and  field  methods  of  epigraphic  work  are  taught.  M. 
Professor  Breasted. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 

Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek;  Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
Shirley  Jackson  Case,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Early  Church  History 

and  New  Testament  Interpretation. 
Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 
Fred  Merrifield,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and 

Interpretation.   

Benjamin  Willard  Robinson,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

Clayton  Raymond  Bowen,  D.B.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation, 
Meadville  Theological  School  (Summer,  1919,  1920). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Jacob  Frank  Balzer,  A.M.  Takuo  Matsumoto,  A.M.,  D.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
lines  op  study 

The  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  offers 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
and  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The  aim  of  this  Department  is,  by  its  various 
courses,  to  set  forth  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  work  is  purely  historical,  and,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  thought  as  well  as  of  events  in  the  more  objective  sense,  it  includes 
the  field  of  study  sometimes  designated  as  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament.    It  provides  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

1.  The  historical  environment  of  early  Christianity:  the  conditions  in  the 
Jewish  nation  and  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  large  amid  which  Jesus  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  did  their  work,  the  Christian  church  came  into  being,  and  the  early 
Christian  literature  arose  as  a  product  of  the  rehgious  life  and  needs  of  the 
Christian  community. 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  Uterature  of  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christian  period,  including  (a)  Jewish  literature  of  approximately  the  New 
Testament  period,  (6)  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  considered  with  reference 
to  their  origin,  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and  plan,  and  (c)  other  ante-Nicene 
Christian  literature. 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely 
related  linguistically  to  the  New  Testament.  In  this  division  of  the  work  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish 
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Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  New  Testament  writings,  and 
of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.  The  special  aim  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
is,  primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who 
desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original  work  in 
the  various  departments  of  New  Testament  study.  A  knowledge  of  classical 
Greek  is  presupposed.  Students  who  lack  this  knowledge  have  opportunity  to 
make  the  necessary  preparation  by  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of  (classical) 
Greek. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text  and  the  theory  and  praxis 
of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  them. 

5.  The  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including:  (o)  Principles  of 
interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these 
principles  is  given  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  (b)  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
referred  to  above. 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make 
all  the  previously  mentioned  lines  of  study,  especially  as  applied  to  the  Gospels, 
contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a  true  conception  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  subject, 
necessarily  taken  up  in  connection  with  1,  is  also  treated  independently  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

8.  New  Testament  Theology:  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  especially  the  religious 
life,  and  thought  of  the  period  the  effort  is  made  to  set  forth  in  their  genetic 
relations  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  central  and  governing  elements  of  early 
Christianity. 

9.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manu- 
scripts and  versions;  (&)  the  history  of  the  canon;  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation; 
(d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL  AIM 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  early 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  its  practical 
religious  value,  or  as  preparation  for  general  Christian  service.  (2)  Those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors  or  mission- 
aries. (3)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  biblical 
languages,  or  instructors  in  other  departments  of  theological  study. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  a  wide  range 
of  courses  is  offered,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  different  courses  are  offered  on 
the  same  subject,  presupposing  different  degrees  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Thus  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  Rise  of  Christianity  two  kinds  of 
courses  are  offered,  more  elementary  courses  intended  for  undergraduates  and 
other  non-Divinity  students  and  presupposing  no  advanced  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  more  advanced  courses  intended  for  students  who  have  already 
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taken  courses  in  the  history  of  New  Tesliament  times,  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  interpretation.  Courses  in  interpretation  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  those  who  are  able  to  use  only 
the  English  text  and  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  Greek  text.  The  courses 
on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Christian  teachers  are  also  of  two  classes, 
those  in  which  the  work  of  the  student  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  English  version 
and  those  which  presuppose  courses  with  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

With  a  like  purpose  in  mind,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation  of  the 
results  of  the  instructors'  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived 
from  other  courses,  and  the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself 
vary  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are  planned  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them 
this  is  the  result  directly  aimed  at. 

The  courses  intended  especially  for  undergraduates  and  other  non-Divinity 
students  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  list.  See  section  VI  under 
"Courses  of  Instruction"  (p.  139). 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

THE  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

In  order  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  needful  that  the  student  should  acquire 
early  in  his  course  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  situation  in  which  this  religion 
had  its  origin  and  of  the  conditions  of  religious  life  and  thought  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  With  a  view  to  gaining  this  needful 
knowledge  and  securing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion  at  its  inception,  while  also  acquiring  a  right  method  of  study, 
all  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  candidates  for  the  D.B.  or  Ph.D. 
degree  are  required  in  their  second  year  to  take  courses  1,  2,  and  71. 

SEQUENCE  COURSES  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  the  New  Testament  without  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  are  advised  in  their  third  year  to  select  three  or  more 
courses  from  the  following  list:  51,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  67,  69,  81,  91,  92,  93, 
preferably  taking  one  course  on  a  gospel,  one  on  an  epistle,  and  one  in  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

All  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  recommended  to  take  course  41  or  43  in  the  second  year  of  their  course 
and  thereafter  to  do  their  exegetical  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  electing 
their  courses  from  the  foregoing  list.  Students  who  take  course  41  or  43  in  their 
second  year  may  postpone  course  71  to  the  third  year. 

WORK  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Students  who  desire  to  obtain  the  A.M.  degree  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  accomplish  8  majors  of  graduate  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  and  to  present  an  acceptable  dissertation.  The  8 
majors  must,  as  a  rule,  include  courses  1,  2,  and  41  or  43,  one  selected  from 
courses  51  to  69  inclusive,  and  71. 
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SECONDARY  WORK  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  9  majors,  including  courses  1,  2, 
and  41  or  43.  The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  the  student's  principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of 
the  New  Testament  Department.  Such  students  must  be  familiar  with  the 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  must  be  able  to  read 
any  portion  of  it. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  elect  their 
secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  complete  work  in  this  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less 
than  9  majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and  41  or  43.  The  courses  must  be  system- 
atically arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The 
student  must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  historical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  ApostoHc  Fathers. 

PRINCIPAL  WORK  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must 
acquire  a  reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the 
Department,  including  all  of  the  nine  Unes  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must 
become  especially  proficient  in  some  one  of  these  Unes.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  in  the  Old  Testament  required  for  the  D.B.  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  such  as  can  be  acquired  in  3  majors,  may  be  required  of  students  electing 
to  specialize  in  certain  portions  of  the  field  of  the  Department;  also  one  major  in 
Aramaic  or  one  major  in  Syriac.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the 
degree  cannot  be  stated  in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is  granted  only  to 
those  who  give  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  the  Department  and  of  abihty 
to  be  independent  investigators. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  choose  their 
principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  Department  must 
be  proficient  in  Jewish  and  Roman  History  from  175  b.c.  to  135  a.d.  and  must 
have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Uterature  of  this  period 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and  have 
at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Comparative  Indo-European  grammar.  A 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  may  also  be  required  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  stated  above. 

Students  who  elect  to  do  all  their  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian 
Literature  will  in  addition  to  the  work  stated  above  as  required  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment field  do  approximately  nine  majors  in  related  departments. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  meetings  once  in  three  weeks  for  the  review 
of  current  Uterature  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  New  Testament 
study.  Section  meetings  for  the  reading  of  ancient  Uterature  related  to  the  New 
Testament  are  held  every  two  weeks. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

A.      IN  THE   DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  1920. 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.— Mj.  Summer,  1919;  Winter, 
1920,  1921. 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— Mj.  Spring,  1919,  1920,  1921;  Summer,  1920. 

B.      IN  THE   CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINABT 

SI.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament.— Mj.  Spring,  1920,  1921. 
82.  Beginnings  of  Christianity.— Mj.  Winter,  1920,  1921. 
S71.  The  Teachmg  of  Jesus.— Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  1920,  1921. 

I.  HISTORY 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity, — A  sketch  of  political,  economic,  cultural, 
and  religious  conditions  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  the  Maccabean 
revolt  (167  b.c.)  to  about  180  a.d.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the 
rise  and  early  development  of  the  Christian  movement,  treating  such  topics  as 
the  work  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
the  career  of  Paul,  growth  of  Christianity  during  post-apostohc  times,  Gnosticism, 
and  the  early  apologists.    A  prescribed  course.    Mj.  Sununer,  1918;  Autumn, 

1918,  1919,  1920,  Professor  Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  1). 

81.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — The  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ; 
the  gospel  of  Jesus;  early  Jewish  Christianity;  political  and  religious  conditions 
in  the  Roman  Empire;  the  missionary  career  of  Paul;  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  to  about  180  a.d.  A  prescribed  course  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  1920,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago 
Theological  Seminary.) 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — A  study  of  the  several  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  early  church,  with  special  regard 
to  the  situations  which  called  them  forth  and  the  development  of  Christian 
thought  embodied  in  them.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Summer,  1919,  Pro- 
fessors Burton  and  Goodspeed;  Winter,  1919,  1920,  1921,  Professor  Good- 
speed. 

82.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Early  Christian  spirit  and  life 
as  reflected  in  the  first  Christian  writings;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  several 
books;  chronological  succession  and  interrelationships.  A  prescribed  course  in 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Summer,  1920;  Sprmg,  1920,  1921, 
Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

3.  The  Jewish  People  in  the  First  Century  A.D.— The  political  and  social 
conditions  and  the  moral  and  religious  customs,  institutions,  and  ideas  of  the 
Jews,  especially  in  Palestine,  studied  as  the  antecedents  of  the  Christian  move- 
ment.   Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Votaw. 

5.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — History  of  study  upon  the  hfe  of  Jesus;  sources  of 
information;  geographical  and  chronological  data;  Jesus'  relation  to  John  the 
Baptist;  Jesus'  ministry  as  miracle-worker  and  teacher;  his  relations  with  his 
disciples;  his  conception  of  his  mission.    Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Case. 

5B.  Problems  of  the  Life  of  Jesus. — Mj.  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Bowen. 

85.  The  Life  of  Christ. — His  birth,  baptism,  temptation,  messiahship, 
miracles,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  second  coming.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Winter, 

1919,  1920,  1921,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

9.  Early  Christianity  and  the  Roman  State. — A  critical  study  of  the  growth 
of  Christianity  within  the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three  centuries,  noting 
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particularly  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  authorities  toward  foreign  cults,  the 
causes  of  hostility  to  Christianity,  the  successive  persecutions,  changes  in  the 
Christians'  social  and  economic  status,  and  the  rise  of  Christians  to  a  position  of 
control  in  the  affairs  of  state.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor 
Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  5.) 

10.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — ^A  study  of  the  various 
rehgious  movements  within  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era;  Christianity's  relation  to  such  rival  rehgions  as  Judaism,  cults 
of  Greek  and  Roman  deities,  the  cult  of  the  emperor,  and  the  mystery-religions; 
the  decline  of  the  heathen  rehgions  and  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  A 
seminar.  Mj.  Summer,  1919;  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with 
Church  History  6.) 

11.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — A  sketch  of  typical 
phases  of  rehgious  thinking  current  in  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  as  seen  in  the  different  Greco-Roman  philosophical  schools, 
in  Jewish  philosophy,  in  astral  speculation,  and  in  Gnosticism;  a  critical  exam- 
ination of  the  Chrij-^^ian  movement  in  relation  to  its  contemporary  thought- 
world;  a  survey  of  the  process  by  which  early  Christianity  became  inclusive  and 
representative  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Roman  Empire.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1919,  1921,  Professor  Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  7.) 

12.  Paul  and  Hellenism. — A  detailed  investigation  of  Paul's  contact  with 
the  gentile  world  both  before  and  after  his  conversion ;  a  study  of  his  relation  to 
the  mystery  cults,  to  Stoicism,  and  to  oriental  mysticism;  an  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  his  gentile  environment  influenced  Paul's  religious  experience  and 
thinking.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Winter,  1920,  Professor  Case. 

SIS.  Life  and  Message  of  Paul. — Paul's  personal  greatness;  Jewish  career; 
Christian  experience;  universal  message;  permanent  influence.    Mj.  Autumn, 

1919,  1920;  Summer,  1920,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary). 

14.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Material  and  principles  of 
criticism  with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of  readings.  Mj. 
Winter,  1919,  1921,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

16.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Second  Century. — Its  formation  and  history 
in  the  ante-Nicene  Period.    Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

17.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Ancient  Catholic  Church. — Mj.  Autumn, 

1920,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

18.  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Criticism. — The  Jewish  conception 
of  sacred  books  and  manner  of  interpreting  them;  investigation  of  the  under- 
standing and  use  of  the  New  Testament  writings  in  the  ancient  period,  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  modern  period;  rise  of  the  historical,  gram- 
matical, and  literary  methods;  the  elements  of  scientific  interpretation,  with  a 
consideration  of  its  bearing  on  the  homiletic  use  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
seminar.    Mj.  Winter,  1920,  Professor  Votaw. 

19.  Some  Problems  of  Early  Christianity  and  Their  Modem  Analogues. — 
The  basis  of  rehgious  authority;  the  missionary  task;  the  message  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles.    First  Term,  Summer,  1920,  Professor  Burton. 

II.  literature 

24.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.— Detailed  examination  of  the 
resemblances  and  difi'erences  of  the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  sources  and  literary  method  of  each.  Mj.  Autunm,  1920,  Professor 
Burton. 

26.  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John. — Internal  and  external  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  origin  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921, 
Professor  Burton. 

32.  Jewish  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Introduction  to  and 
contents  of  the  hterature  of  the  Jews,  200  b.c.-IOO  a.d.,  including  the  Greek 
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translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Old  Teslament  Apocrypha,  the  Apocalyp- 
tical writings,  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus,  Mj.  Summer, 
1919;  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Votaw. 

36.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — History  of  ante-Nicene  Christian 
Literature,  with  reading  of  assigned  portions,  partly  in  original,  partly  in  trans- 
lation.   Mj.  Spring,  1920,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

37.  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament. — A  survey  of  those  early  Christian 
writings  which  were  for  a  time  included  in  the  New  Testament,  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  reasons  for  their  early  inclusion  and  later  omission  from  the  collection. 
M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1920,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

39.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — Brief  introductions;  translation  of  selected 
portions  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and  essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several 
writers.    M.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

40.  The  Apologists. — Critical  introduction;  reading  of  portions  of  the  Greek 
text;  study  of  early  apologetics.  M.  Spring,  1919;  Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor 
Goodspeed. 

iii.  language 

41.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. — Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament;  principles  of  syntax;  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  with 
particular  attention  to  grammatical  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of 
preparatory  Greek,  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.  Mj.  Summer, 
1920,  Professor  Votaw. 

43.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Characteristics  of  the 
common  dialect;  peculiarities  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  contemporary 
papyri;  the  syntax  of  later  Greek;  translation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Septua- 
gint, of  the  New  Testament,  of  Epictetus,  and  of  papyrus  documents,  with 
particular  reference  to  grammatical  interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of 
preparatory  Greek  or  the  equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1920,  Professor  Votaw. 

45.  Greek  Papyri. — Their  discovery,  character,  and  significance,  especially 
for  New  Testament  studies.  The  principal  collections.  Paleographical  study 
of  facsimiles  and  originals.    Mj.  Autumn,  1920,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

IV.  interpretation^ 

51.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship 
of  the  book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  with  particular  attention  to 
the  discourse  sections.  Mj.  Autumn,  1918;  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1919, 
Professor  Burton. 

54.  The  Gospel  of  Mark. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1918, 
1920,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

55.  The  Gospel  of  Luke.— Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
particular  attention  to  sections  peculiar  to  this  Gospel.    Mj .  Professor  Case. 

56.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation;  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 
Gospel,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  inductive  study  of  the  Johannine 
theology.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Winter,  1919,  Professor  Case. 

»  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  interpretation;  but  tliis  re- 
quirement may  be  waived  in  the  Summer  Quarter  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  The 
Instruction  is  based  upon  the  Greek  text  and  the  English  translations,  separate  sections 
being  formed  for  English  and  Greek  students  if  and  so  far  as  necessary.  Credit  toward 
the  Ph.D.  degree  is  given  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  41  or 
43.  In  reporting  courses  to  the  Examiner,  the  instructor  will  indicate  whether  the  course 
was  taken  in  English  or  in  Greek. 
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S56.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Essential  characteristics;  author  and  purpose; 
Johannine  conception  of  Christ;  interpretation  of  important  chapters.  Mj. 
Spring,  1919,  1920,  1921,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Semi- 
nary). 

57.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text. 
Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Case. 

58.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction;  analysis  of  argument; 
study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the  epistle,  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
inductive  study  of  the  Pauhne  theology;  interpretation  of  chaps.  1-8;  lectures 
on  interpretation.    Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Burton. 

59.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians — Historical  situation,  including  con- 
ditions of  church  Hfe  in  the  Greco-Roman  world;  analysis  of  the  letters;  inter- 
pretation ;  contribution  of  the  letters  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Spring,  1919,  1921;  Winter,  1920,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

60.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation.    Mj.  Autumn,  1920,  Professor  Burton. 

61.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. — Introduction;  analysis;  interpretation. 
M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1920,  Professor  Burton. 

62.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation.  M.  First  Term,  Spring,  1920,  Professor  Goodspeed;  M.  First 
Term,  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Bowen. 

63.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. — Introduction  and  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation.  M.  Second  Term,  Spring,  1920,  Professor  Goodspeed;  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Bowen. 

64.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians. — Introduction  and  analysis,  their 
significance  for  the  hfe  of  Paul  and  of  the  early  Church;  interpretation  of  I.  Thes- 
salonians.   M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

67.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Introduction;  history  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  letter;  analysis  of  argument;  interpretation  of  selected 
passages.    M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

69.  The  Book  of  Revelation. — Interpretation;  genetic  and  comparative 
study  of  the  place  occupied  by  apocalyptic  in  the  Hellenistic,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
religions.    Mj.  Professor  Case.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

v.  TEACHING 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Character  of  the  sources  of  information;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  teaching  was  transmitted;  analysis  and  classification 
of  its  content  as  reported  in  the  Gospels;  its  significance  for  Jesus  and  for  the 
believers  who  collected  and  used  the  accounts;  based  on  the  English  text.  A 
prescribed  course.  Mj.  Every  Spring,  Professor  Burton;  Summer,  1920, 
Professor  Votaw. 

S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Antecedents;  distinction  between  form  and 
essential  content;  classification  of  the  sayings;  survey  of  the  teaching.  A  pre- 
scribed course  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Spring,  1918;  Autumn, 
1919,  1920,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary)  . 

73.  The  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  An  inductive  study  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  their  sources  in  relation  to  the  religious  life  of  the  period 
in  which  they  arose  and  of  the  method  of  their  production,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering the  theological  ideas  of  the  several  authors  and  the  teaching  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  Jesus.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Burton. 

74.  The  Theology  of  the  Johannine  Writings.— An  inductive  study  of  the 
gospel  and  epistles  of  John  in  the  hght  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  contribution  of  these  writings  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  produced  and 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Professor  Burton. 
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81.  The  Teaching  of  Paul. — Purpose  and  characteristics  of  Paul  as  a  mission- 
ary of  the  gospel  to  the  Greco-Roman  world;  sources  of  his  ethical  and  reh- 
gious  ideas;  point  of  view,  method,  and  content  of  his  message;  based  on  the 
EngUsh  text.    Mj.  Autumn,  1920,  Professor  Votaw. 

82.  The  Theology  of  the  Apostle  Paul. — An  inductive  study  from  the  Greek 
text  of  the  teachings  of  the  apostle  in  his  letters,  with  a  consideration  of  the 
sources  of  his  theological  ideas  and  his  relative  valuation  of  them.  A  seminar. 
Mj.  Spring,  1920,  Professor  Burton. 

91.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament. — The  Christian  ideal  of 
life,  the  principles  of  conduct  and  character,  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus 
and  Paul;  historical  development  of  Christian  ethics  from  Hebrew- Jewish 
ethics;  comparison  and  relation  of  contemporary  Greco-Roman  ethics;  value  of 
New  Testament  ethics  to  the  modern  science  of  ethics  and  practical  appHcation 
of  the  Nes  Testament  teachings  to  present-day  Uving.  Mj.  Winter,  1919,  1920, 
1921,  Professor  Votaw. 

92.  The  Eschatology  of  the  New  Testament. — Jewish  ideas  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  the  Messiah,  parousia,  resurrection,  judgment,  eternal  punishment; 
other  oriefital  and  Hellenistic  eschatologies,  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  Paul,  the 
synoptists,  and  John  upon  these  themes;  development,  and  function  of  primitive 
Christian  eschatology.    Mj.  Autumn,  1918,  1920,  Professor  Votaw. 

93.  The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament. — Content,  origin,  development, 
and  function  of  the  primitive  Christian  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Votaw. 

99.  Practical  Use  of  the  New  Testament. — Social  origin,  character,  and 
function  of  early  Christianity;  value  of  the  New  Testament,  historically  inter- 
preted, to  the  modern  social  movement;  the  social  idealism  of  the  New  Testament; 
primary  qualities  of  right  hving;  Jesus  and  Paul  as  teachers  and  examples  for 
the  present  day;  methods  of  using  the  New  Testament.  Mj.  Summer,  1919, 
Professor  Votaw. 

100.  Research  Work. — Investigation  in  the  field  of  lexicography,  history, 
and  bibhcal  theology.    Every  quarter.    Professor  Burton. 

VI.     BIBLICAL  literature  IN  ENGLISH 
For  students  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges 

101.  Masterpieces  of  Religious  Literature. — An  appreciation  of  the  most 
notable  productions  of  the  world's  great  reUgious  writers  both  of  biblical  and  of 
later  times.    Mj.  every  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

106.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — The  historical  background  of  Jesus'  life  and  the 
problems  connected  with  it;  the  leading  features  of  his  public  career,  and  the 
value  of  his  life  for  his  own  time  and  for  modern  times.  Mj.  every  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

109.  The  Rise  of  Christianity. — The  social  and  rehgious  conditions  of  the 
Roman  Empire  before  the  Christian  Era ;  the  causes  which  led  to  the  creation  of 
a  new  faith ;  the  struggle  of  the  early  Christians  for  recognition ;  the  development 
of  the  Church  to  200  a.d.  ;  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  over  the  Roman  world. 
Mj.  every  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

110.  The  Religion  of  Paul. — ^Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

111.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
rehgion  as  taught  by  Jesus.  Mj.  every  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Merri- 
field. 

112.  The  Religion  of  Jesus. — M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1919,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

113.  Great  Religious  Leaders. — A  study  of  ancient  and  modern  founders 
of  great  religious  movements  in  the  Hght  of  the  times  in  which  each  arose,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  contribution  of  each  leader  to  the  world's  rehgious  life  and  thought. 
Mj.  every  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 
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114.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — M.  Second  Term, 

Summer,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

115.  Religions  of  the  Modern  World. — A  survey  of  religious  conditions  in 
the  present-day  world,  the  signs  of  progress  and  decadence  in  the  different  faiths 
and  a  consideration  of  their  common  ground.  Mj.  every  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

117.  Modem  Religious  Problems. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  elements  of 
the  Christian  rehgion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  problems  of  a  college  student. 
jMj.  Spring,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

118.  Essentials  of  Religion. — JMj.  Autumn,  1919,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

122.  Dramatic  Elements  of  the  Bible. — ^Mj.  Winter,  1920,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Merrifield. 

123.  Modern  Religious  Literature. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1919; 
iMj.  Spring,  1920,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

124.  How  to  Interpret  the  Bible. — jMj.  Winter,  1919,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 
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GREEK;  LATIN;  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.    The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SBQUBNCBS  FOK  A.B.  STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy),  and  6 
(Horace).  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student 
who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the  case  of 
students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid), 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus),  9  (Horace's  Epistles)  or  12  (Terence), 
followed  by  any  three  in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses," 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  24  (Xenophon,  Hellenica),  30  (Lyric  Poetry), 
38  (Herodotus).  In  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art,  course  2  (Greek  Art) 
and  in  the  Department  of  History,  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and  A 13  (the 
History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  departmental  advisers. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PBINCIPAL  BEQtTBNCES 

I.   Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12,  followed  by  any  three  in 

the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
II.   Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
with  three  Greek  college  courses. 

III.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 

followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 

chosen  from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
English  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91, 103-9; 
or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  EngUsh  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or  by 
three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 
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V.  Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5, 6,  45,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-14, 
followed  by  three  suitable  courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
departmental  adviser. 
VI.  Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two 
courses  selected  from  7-14,  followed  by  French  11  or  12,  40  or  42 
or  43,  and  one  other  course  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 
VII.   Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 

in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 
VIII.   Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  45,  and  two  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 

IX.   Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
X.   Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

8ECONDART  8BQUBNCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6,  7  or  10,  8  or  11,  9  or  12. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  departmental  adviser. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Itahc  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10, 11, 12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11, 12,  13. 

Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
pages  37-41  of  this  Circular  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this 
group  are  as  follows: 

THE  master's  degree 

a)  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head 
of  the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

h)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  dissertation  in  complete  form  to  the 
instructor  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the 
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Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  dissertar 
tion  shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally 
approved  by  him,  it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with 
the  departmental  Ubrarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On 
depositing  the  dissertation  the  instructor  shall  direct  the  Ubrarian  to  send 
dated  notices  to  all  members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation 
will  be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE  doctor's  degree 

a)  The  dissertation  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental 
Ubrarian  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee 
depositing  the  dissertation  shall  request  the  Ubrarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all 
members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  is  on  view.  The 
dissertation  shaU  remain  on  view  two  weeks. 

b)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN 
GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  1919-20 

SUMMER 

8:10 — First  Term:  21,  Lucretius  (Laing);  8,  Modern  Greek  (Buck). 

Second  Term:  21,  Lucretius  (Laing). 
9:15 — First  Term:  83,  Roman  ReUgion  (Laing);  1,  General  Introduction  to  the 

Study  of  Language  (Buck). 

Second  Term:  83,  Roman  ReUgion  (Laing). 
10:20 — First  Term:  40,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (Prescott);  78,  Roman  Biography 

(Stuart). 

Second  Term:  40,  Greek  Lyric  Poetry  (Prescott) ;  46,  Teachers'  Training 

Course  in  Virgil  (Miller). 
11:50— First  Term:  32,  Seneca,  Prose  Works  (Stuart). 

Second  Term:  30,  Horace,  Satires  (Miller). 
12:55 — 63,  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic  (Prescott). 

2:00 — 37,  Homer,  Iliod  (Shorey);  20 A,  Terence  (Sturtevant) ;  10,  Elementary 
Sanskrit  (Clark). 

3:05 — 29,  Plato,  Republic  (Shorey);  14,  Teaching  of  Second-Year  Latin  (Carr); 
69,  Historical  Latin  Grammar  (Sturtevant);  14,  ReUgions  of  India 
(Clark). 

4: 10 — 61,  Greek  Seminar  (Shorey).    Hour  to  be  arranged. 
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AUTXJMN 

8:10—39,  Herodotus  (Castle). 

9:15—10,  Ovid  (MiUer);  83,  Roman  ReUgion  (Laing). 

10:20 — 35,  Greek  Comedy  (Prescott);  45,  Teachers'  Training  Course  (Hale); 

2,  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Buck). 
11:50 — 77,  Propertius  (Prescott);  21,  Lithuanian  (Buck). 
2:00—24,  Cicero,  Letters  (Merrill);  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit  (Clark). 
3:05 — 27,  Pindar  (Shorey);  34,  Quintilian,  Institutes  (Merrill);  17,  Kalidasa 
(Clark). 

4:10 — Seminars:  63,  Plato  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  87D,  Virgil 
(Beeson),  Friday;  96,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale),  Thursday. 

WINTER 

8:10—34,  Euripides  (Castle). 

9:15 — 12,  Terence  (Prescott);  44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing). 
10:20 — 44,  Theocritus  (Prescott);  25,  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations  (Miller); 

51,  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (Hale);  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin 

Grammar  (Buck). 
2:00—38,  Juvenal  (Beeson);  11,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

3:05 — 32,  Seneca,  Prose  Works  (Merrill);  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature 
(Clark). 

4:10 — Seminars:  64,  Plato  and  Isocrates  (Bonner),  Monday  and  Wednesday; 
88D,  Virgil  (MerriU),  Friday;  97,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale),  Thurs- 
day; 25,  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology  (Buck),  Tuesday. 

SPRING 

8:10—38,  Homer,  Iliad  (Castle);  29,  Virgil,  Aeneid  vii-xii  (Miller). 

9:15 — 17,  Lysias  (Bonner);   11,  Tacitus,  Agricola,   and  Germania  (Laing); 

62,  Paleography  (Beeson). 
10:20 — 36,  Pliny,  Letters  (Hale);   1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Language  (Buck). 
11:60—7,  Greek  Dialects  (Buck). 

2:00 — 13,  Teaching  of  First-Year  Latin  (Carr);  49,  Roman  Political  Institu- 
tions (MerriU);  12,  Vedic  (Clark). 

3:05—28,  Aeschylus  (Shorey);  23,  Caesar,  Civil  War  (Merrill);  16,  History  of 
India  (Clark). 

4:10 — Seminars:  65,  Plato  (Shorey),  Monday  and  Wednesday;  89D,  Virgil 
(Prescott),  Friday;  98,  Comparative  Syntax  (Hale),  Thursday;  26,  Vedic 
(Clark),  Tuesday. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

FELLOW,  1918-19 

Ruth  Keller,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Pah,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Church  Slavonic,  and  by  other 
departments,  but  accepted  also  in  this  department,  in  Gothic,  Old  English,  Old 
High  German,  Old  Norse,  etc.,  also  in  Old  Irish  and  in  Russian.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  of  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  dialects;  7,  Greek  dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction 
to  German  Philology. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11, 12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
hnguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  EngUsh,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Topics: 
Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to 
organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language 
study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic 
changes  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  asso- 
ciation (Analogy).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics).  Development  of  structure 
(Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing, 
relation  of  spelUng  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise 
of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language  and  nationahty.  Brief 
survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with  more  detailed  account  of 
the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribution,  the  earliest  history 
and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage other  than  EngHsh.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  10:20, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — This  course,  which  is  intended  primarily  for  classical  students, 
though  also  adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology, 
is  meant  to  be  eminently  practical,  emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be 
understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the 
facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the  historical  development 
in  each  language.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term) 
Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  on  and  exercises  in  the  history  of 
Latin  sounds  and  inflections.    See  69  in  the  Department  of  Latin. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Professor  Buck.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects 
will  be  used.    Mj.  Spring,  11 :50,  Professor  Buck. 

8.  Modern  Greek. — Reading  and  exercises  in  the  spoken  language,  with 
constant  reference  to  its  relation  to  ancient  Greek,  especially  in  respect  to  semantic 
changes.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10,  Professor  Buck. 
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10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan- 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader  are  used.  Mj.  Summer,  2:00;  Autumn,  2:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Clark. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.    Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.  Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  Uterature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value,  and 
one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  develop  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowl- 
edge of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations 
wiU  be  required.    Mj.  Winter,  3:05,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great 
Hindu  religions — Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  A  knowledge  of 
these  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  student  of  Comparative  Religion.  A  few 
introductory  lectures  will  be  given,  treating  of  the  country  and  people,  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of 
political  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  Mj.  Summer,  3:05, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — The  course  will  trace  the  growth  of  philosophic 
thought  in  India  from  the  Rig- Veda  through  the  Upanishads  to  the  six  great 
philosophical  systems.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  Vedanta,  the 
Samkhya,  and  the  Yoga  systems.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

16.  History  of  India. — This  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India 
and  the  parallel  social  development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of 
Plassey  m  1757.  The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be 
traced  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in 
India.    M j .  Spring,  3 : 05,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

17.  Kalidasa:  "Qakuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — 
Mj.  Autumn,  3:05,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

18.  Kalidasa:  "Raghuvamja." — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Po/iiSeoder  will  be  used.  Prerequisite: 
Sanskrit.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

20.  Avestan  (and  Old  Persian). — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader  will  be  used.  After  completing  the 
selections  in  the  Reader,  either  additional  texts  from  the  Avesta  (Geldner's  edi- 
tion) or  the  Old  Persian  iDscriptions  will  be  taken  up.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.  Professor  Buck.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handhuch  der 
althulgarischen  Sprache  will  be  used.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Written  papers  will  be  expected  each  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  4:10-6: 10,  Pro- 
fessor Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  4:10-6:10,  Assistant  Professor  Clark. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses; 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  The  Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — SMjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4 : 10-6 : 10,  Professor  Hale. 

m  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer,  2:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German.— Mj.  Summer,  3:00;  Winter,  2:00,  Professor 
Wood. 

113.  Old  Frisian. — Mj.  Spring,  3:00,  Professor  Wood. 

251.  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Wood. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Hulbert;  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

170-71.  Old  Irish.— 2Mjs.  Winter,  1:30;  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Cross. 

in  the  sub-department  of  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

301.  Elementary  Russian. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Harper. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Frank  Bioelow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 
Frank  Roy  Gay,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Greek. 


William  E.  Berry,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Penn  College  (Summer,  1919). 
John  Oscar  Lofberg,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Texas 
(Summer,  1919). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  A.M.        John  Wilson  Taylor,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

AbiUty  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  hterary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theocritus 
and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and  Plato. 
Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private  and  public 
antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

SEQUENCES 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophic 
Literature.  In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  coiu-ses  in  the 
same  fields  are  offered,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.  From 
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these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.^ 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrjdng  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  preUmi- 
nary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  hterature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  abiUty,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxihary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quaUty  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students:  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  wiU  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  co^orse  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  6. 
In  this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — This  course  is  adapted  to  two  classes  of  students: 
(a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek,  (6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly 
the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8: 10,  Professor  Berry;  Autunm,  10:20, 
Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  . 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Those  only  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  who 
have  completed  com-se  1,  or  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  Elementary 
Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj .  Summer,  9 : 15,  Professor  Berry;  Winter, 
10:20,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  9:15,  Mr.  . 

1  and  2  will  be  given  in  two  sections  if  the  registration  does  not  fall  below  twenty- 
eight. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon  will  be  read.  M] .  Autumn, 
9:15;  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Bonner. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course). — For  students  who  enter  with 
only  two  units  of  Greek.  This  course  will  not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  3  required 
majors.  Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Lofberg;  Autumn  and 
Winter,  10:20,  Miss  Smith. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  coiu'se  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  obUged  to  piu-sue  a  sequence  in  addition  to 
the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (incliisive  of  high-school  work); 
see  p.  141. 
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6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  "Memorabilia";  Exercises 
in  the  Writing  of  Greek. — This  course  must  be  taken  first  by  all  students  who 
enter  with  the  full  three  units  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  10:20,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Lofberg;  Autumn,  9 : 15,  Mr.  ;  Winter,  11 :50,  Mr.  ;  Spring, 

11:50,  Miss  Smith. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  5. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  First  Term,  Professor  Bonner;  Second  Term,  Associate 
Professor  Castle;  Autumn,  11:50;  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  Gat;  Spring,  10:20, 
Professor  Prescott. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  CoUege  of  Arts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Prerequisite : 
courses  5  and  6.  Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Bonner;  Second  Term, 
Associate  Professor  Castle;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  9:15,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

II.   senior  college  and  graduate  courses 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  pp.  141-42. 

15.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Professor 
Bonner.    [Not  given  m  1919-20.] 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use  of 
particles.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

17.  Lysias. — Selected  speeches  of  historical  value  will  be  read  and  inter- 
preted.   Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Bonner. 

18.  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes. — Selections  from  the  earlier  books  of 
Thucydides  and  from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  that  are  most  important  as 
historical  sources  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Oxford  texts  will  be  used. 
Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources.  Considerable  portions  of  the  principal  sources  will 
be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  Special  topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be 
assigned  from  time  to  time.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner,    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected  of  members  of  the  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates  will 
be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

22.  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes. — A  number  of  orations 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.  The  selections  will  be  made  with  a  view  to 
illustrating  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  social  and  business  life  of  the 
period.  Topics  for  papers  and  reports  will  be  assigned  from  time  to  time.  Mj. 
Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

23.  Demosthenes. — ^Translation  of  selected  orations,  accompanied  by  lec- 
tures and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an  orator  and  the  scope  of  his 
works.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; intensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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25.  Post-Homeric  Epic. — The  history  of  epic  after  Homer  traced  in  lectures, 
with  readings  from  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius,  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  and 
others,  and  from  the  short  epics  of  Theocritus,  Musaeus'  Hero  and  Leander,  etc. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

26.  Greek  Comedy. — ^The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  with  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

27.  Pindar  and  Bacchylides. — Mj.  Autumn,  3:05,  Professor  Shorbt. 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Spring,  3:05,  Professor  Shorey. 

29.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Rapid  reading,  with  mainly  hterary  com- 
mentary.   Mj.  Summer,  3:05,  Professor  Shorey. 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and 
Theocritus  will  be  read  and  interpreted.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  Apollonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  qualities  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  hterature  and  pastoral  hfe.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle,  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  191^20.] 

34.  Euripides. — Translation  of  selected  plays.  By  readings  and  informal 
lectures  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  poet's  extant  plays  will  be  presented. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

35.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Rapid  reading  of  Aristophanes  and  of 
representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the  New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the 
development  of  comedy  in  Greece.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Prescott. 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  hterary  study  of  the  Iliad.  Mj.  Summer, 
2:00,  Professor  Shorey. 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  literature  of  the  age.  M j . 
Spring,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

39.  Herodotus. — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  further,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  historical  writers.    Mj .  Autumn,  8 : 10,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchyhdes,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  poUtical  environment.  M j .  Summer,  10 : 20,  Professor 
Prescott. 

44.  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor 
Prescott. 

47.  Greek  BOistorical  Inscriptions. — ^The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  Hill's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  hterary  sources.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
Romance  languages,  English,  and  comparative  literature.  Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite, but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.    Special  work  will 
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be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

61.  Introduction  to  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophy. — Stoicism  and  Epicurean- 
ism in  ancient  hterature  and  life.  The  doctrine  will  be  first  studied  in  the  extant 
fragments  and  then  its  influence  will  be  traced  through  Latin  and  later  Greek 
literature.    Mj .  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1919-20,] 

52.  Virgil  and  Homer. — A  study  in  comparative  literature.  Special  reading 
will  be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

53.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  "Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek."  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required.  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

54.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Aristotle,  Poetics;  Longinus,  On  the 
SuUime;  Horace,  Ars  poetica.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

55.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Studies  in  comparative 
literature.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required.  This  course  may  be  elected  as 
a  research  course  by  students  of  Greek  who  will  receive  special  private  instruction 
and  guidance.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

57,  58,  59.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — BMjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

61.  Seminar. — Guidance  of  dissertations,  and  special  studies  in  Plato, 
Homer,  or  other  subjects  at  the  option  of  the  student.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor 
Shorey.    Hour  to  be  determined  by  consultation. 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mjs.  Plato's  political  ideas,  Autumn,  Mon. 
and  W.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Shorey;  Plato  and  Isocrates,  Winter,  Mon.  and 
W.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Bonner;  Plato  as  a  hterary  artist.  Spring,  Mon. 
and  Wed.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Shorey. 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

70,  71,  72.  Seminar:  Greek  Historians. — 3Mjs.  Professors  Shorey  and 
Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  department  OP  LATIN 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:   Comparative  Syntax  of  Latin  and  Greek. — 3Mjs. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Hale. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor  Buck. 

8.  Modem  Greek. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:10,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to 
Augustus.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

DuANE  Reed  Stuart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Princeton  University  (Summer, 
1919). 

Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Philology, 

Columbia  University  (Summer,  1919). 
Alice  Freda  Braunlich,  Ph.D.  (Summer,  1919). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Victor  Dwight  Hill,  A.B.  Eva  May  Newnan,  A.M. 

Helen  H.  Law,  A.M.  John  Andrew  Rice,  Jr.,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading  in  the  Roman 
order,  and  without  translating. 

In  connection  with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  higher  literary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing 
of  Latin:  first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in 
Senior  College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  rehgious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  literature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 

5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses.  This  treatment  is  provided  for  in 
course  45. 

6.  To  offer  advance  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
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Latin  literature  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic'  dialects  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education, 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses,  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquii'ing  power  to  read  (see  course 
45),  the  other,  a  broader  course  dealing  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers 
should  have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading-courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  14  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  committee  of  the  Department  on  the 
Master's  degree. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved  by  this  committee,  the  Head  of 
the  Department  will  assign  to  the  student  an  Official  Adviser,  under  whose 
general  charge  and  direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice 
of  courses  taken  for  the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University 
and  the  supplementary  regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of 
the  required  dissertation.  Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation 
subject  must  also  be  finally  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  before  the 
applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  Official  Adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
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lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  not  later  than  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English  and  Enghsh  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  emphasize  the  essential  matters  of  Roman  hfe  and  of 
the  Latin  language  and  literature  suggested  by  the  courses  taken. 

The  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek 
(when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary 
subject)  shall  include: 

1.  A  dissertation  (see  pp.  39-40). 

2.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  transla- 
tion into  Latin  and  translation  from  Latin  into  English  at  sight. 

3.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
author  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees;  this  examination  shall  test  the  candidate's  control 
of  the  principles  of  text  criticism  and  interpretation. 

4.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Higher  Degrees;  the  topic  may,  for  example,  be  a  period  of  literary  history,  a 
hterary  type,  a  period  of  ancient  history,  a  phase  of  Roman  government,  some 
aspect  of  private  life,  a  feature  of  the  Latin  language  or  of  Latin  style,  etc.  The 
widest  variety  of  choice  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon 
independent  study  by  the  candidate  of  a  topic  which  is  either  entirely  apart  from 
any  work  in  courses  or  is  an  intensive  and  independent  study  of  a  theme  only 
broadly  covered  by  work  in  courses. 

5.  An  oral  examination,  not  less  than  two  hours  in  length,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Prescribed  subjects:  (1)  the  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  including 
sounds  and  inflections,  syntax,  and  style;  (2)  the  History  of  Latin  Literature; 
(3)  Ancient  History. 

B.  Elective  subjects:  the  candidate  will  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Higher  Degrees,  from  the  following  list  of  subjects  at  least  three  in 
which  he  will  offer  himself  for  examination:  (1)  Art  and  Archaeology;  (2)  Epig- 
raphy; (3)  Paleography;  (4)  Private  Antiquities;  (5)  Public  Antiquities,  with 
narrower  definition  to  law  or  government,  if  desirable  in  individual  cases; 
(6)  Philosophy;  (7)  Religion.  (The  list  may  be  extended  as  the  Department 
suggests  and  experience  dictates.) 

Note  1. — It  is  understood  that  the  Committee  on  Higher  Degrees  will  encourage 
co-ordination  under  1,  3,  4,  5B,  so  that  a  candidate's  choice  of  a  dessertation  subject, 
author,  topic,  and  selected  subjects  for  oral  examination  may  reaUze  a  desirable  synthesis. 

Note  2. — The  examination  in  2  or  3  or  4  may  be  taken  by  the  candidate  at  any  time, 
subsequent  to  his  admission  to  candidacy,  that  is  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Higher 
Degrees. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
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Latin  Department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

IA.  Cicero:  "Orations." — Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Mr.  . 

IB.  Cicero:  "Orations."— Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Mr.  . 

2A.  Virgil:  "Aeneid." — Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Dr.  Braunlich;  Spring,  8:10, 
Mr.  . 

2B.  Virgil:  "Aeneid."— Autumn,  8:10,  Mr.  . 

Courses  lA,  IB,  2A,  and  2B  are  open  to  candidates  who  have  entered  with  prepara- 
tion in  Latin  1  and  2  only. 

4.  Cicero:  "De  senectute";  Terence:  "Phormio." — -Translation  at  sight 
and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course,  and  of  the 
course  next  following,  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  continuous  pages  of 
Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed.  Mj.  Summer, 
9: 15,  Dr.  Braunlich;  Autumn,  8 : 10,  Professor  Beeson,  and  11 :50,  Professor 
Miller;  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Laing. 

5.  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII,  and  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II. — Trans- 
lation at  sight  and  at  hearing;  the  writing  of  Latin.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Professor  Beeson,  and  11:50,  Professor  Miller;  Spring, 
10:20,  Professor  Laing. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes";  Mackail's  "Latin  Literature." — By  the  time  this  course 
is  reached  it  is  hoped  that  the  student  will  have  gained  such  a  mastery  of  syntax 
and  vocabulary  that  his  attention  may  be  given  almost  wholly  to  the  literary 
study  of  the  author  read.  Prerequisite:  courses  4  and  5.  Summer,  10:20, 
Dr.  Braunlich;  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  8:10,  Professor 
Beeson;  11:50,  Professor  Miller. 

Courses  4,  5,  and  6  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.B. 

ii.   JUNIOR  and  senior  college  courses 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-14  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  141-42. 

7.  TibuUus;  Ovid:  "Fasti." — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be 
read  and  his  style  studied.  Selections  from  Ovid's  Fasti  will  also  be  read,  with 
study  of  the  styles  and  purpose  of  these  poems.  Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Catiline";  Phaedrus ;  Aulus Gellius. — 

The  course  is  intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to 
afford  preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj. 
Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

9.  Horace:  "Epistles." — Such  selections  will  also  be  read  from  the  Odes, 
the  Satires,  and  the  Ars  poetica  as  will  best  supplement  the  Epistles  in  presenting 
Horace's  character  and  views  of  life.  Mj.  Professor  Hale.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  make  a  general  study 
of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid  and  of  his  place  in  Roman  Uterature.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:15,  Professor  Miller. 

11.  Tacitus:  the  "Dialogus,"  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — In  connection 
with  the  study  of  these  works  the  more  general  problems  of  the  relation  between 
content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  reading  Latin  aloud.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Laing. 
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12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Professor  Prescott. 

13.  The  Teaching  of  First-Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject;  a  criticism  of  textbooks  available; 
a  study  of  special  topics  in  pronunciation,  inflection,  word-order,  and  syntax; 
and  a  rapid  review  of  the  subject-matter  presented  in  Hale's  First  Latin  Book. 
Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Mr.  Carr. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Second-Year  Latin. — The  course  includes  a  discussion 
of  the  content  of  second-year  Latin  and  aims  and  methods  in  teaching  the  subject; 
a  criticism  of  textbooks  available;  a  study  of  special  topics  in  Roman  history 
and  pohtics;  and  a  careful  study  of  selected  portions  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
with  especial  attention  to  syntax,  word-order,  and  prose  composition  based  on  the 
text  read.    Mj.  Summer,  3:05,  Mr.  Carr. 

III.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  the  Mostellaria  and  the  Captivi.  Rapid 
reading  in  and  out  of  class  of  the  Aulularia  and  the  Rudens.  The  character- 
istics of  early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus 
to  his  Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient 
comedy.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

20A.  Terence. — Intensive  study  of  the  Andria;  rapid  reading  of  other 
plays.    Mj.  Summer,  2:00,  Professor  Sturtevant. 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  I,  III,  and  V  of  the  De  rerum  natura  will  be  read, 
with  special  reference  to  content  and  style.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Professor 
Laing. 

22.  Catullus. — In  the  reading  of  the  poems,  attention  will  be  directed  to 
Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures,  the  influence  exerted 
upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of  his  genius,  and  his 
importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of  the  Republic.  Mj. 
Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  poHtics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.    Mj.  Spring,  3:05,  Professor  Merrill. 

24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  correspond- 
ence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to  illus- 
trate the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  poUtical  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  fife.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor 
Merrill. 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  from  his  Letters,  also 
selections  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The 
central  purpose  will  be  the  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Miller. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues";  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Em- 
pire; lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — This  course  presupposes  a  con- 
siderable familiarity  with  Virgil  on  the  part  of  the  student.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapid-reading  course,  covering  the  ground  mentioned  in  the  title;  in  the 
second  place,  it  will  include  a  topical  study  of  several  great  themes  connected 
with  the  Aeneid.    Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Miller. 
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30.  Horace:  "Satires." — Attention  will  be  especially  directed  to  the  con- 
struction of  these  poems  and  their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman  literature. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:50,  Professor  Miller. 

31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  literary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation and  brief  reports.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

32.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — The  selections  will  exhibit 
Seneca's  philosophical  and  religious  views,  and  the  literary  characteristics  of  the 
school  which  he  represents.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11 : 50,  Professor  Stuart; 
Mj.  Winter,  3:05,  Professor  Merrill. 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.    Mj.  Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
will  be  made  of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary 
criticisms  and  practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes, 
and  a  more  rapid  survey  will  be  taken  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3:05,  Professor  Merrill. 

35.  Martial. — Considerable  portions  of  the  author  will  be  read  and  studied 
with  reference  to  his  literary  art  and  to  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Lainq.  [Not  given  in  1919- 
20.] 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — The  two  objects  of  this  course  will  be: 
(1)  to  increase  the  student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  through  translation  at  sight 
as  well  as  after  preparation,  and  through  the  methodical  study  of  syntax  and 
order,  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  Rome  under  the  Early 
Empire.    Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Hale. 

37.  Tacitus. — In  this  course  selections  from  the  Annates  or  Historiae  will 
be  read,  with  especial  regard  to  content  and  style.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  times  and  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  author's  theory  of  historical  composition.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36  above;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate 
and  intelUgent  rendering  of  the  verse.    Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

39.  Suetonius. — Readings  from  the  Lives  of  JuKus,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius, 
with  some  consideration  of  the  author's  manner  of  composition  and  of  his  rela- 
tion to  his  sources.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  by  representative  EngUsh  poets.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  literature 
will  be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  important  authors.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

42.  Church  Latin. — The  authors  read  will  be  Minucius  FeUx,  Tertullian,  and 
St.  Augustine.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church 
Latin  and  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.  Mj.  Professor 
Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  two  objects  of  the  course  are  to  present  a  view  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  tJie 
decadence  of  pagan  literature,  and  to  give  some  acquaintance  with  the  develop- 
ment of  later  Latin  on  the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj. 
Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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44.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  English  translations  from  Latin  authors  will  be  given  out 
for  translation  into  Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Pro- 
fessor Lainq. 

45.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin:  case, 
moodj  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Application  of  these  principles  in 
teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  to  lead  to  the 
power  of  independent  judgment  in  syntax  and  also  as  a  methodical  preparation, 
on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or  school.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:20, 
Professor  Hale. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — This  course  will  cover  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  of  Virgil:  first,  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and, 
secondly,  in  respect  to  presenting  the  material  to  a  class.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  10:20,  Professor  Miller. 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  will  be  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's 
Commentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be 
treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and  purpose  of  their  composition  and 
the  recent  investigations  and  other  literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns. 
Mj,  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  poHtical 
setting  of  the  Commentaries  will  be  treated,  together  with  the  circumstances  and 
purposes  of  their  composition.  Recent  literature  upon  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered.   Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

49.  Roman  Political  Institutions. — A  course  of  lectures  (accompanied  by 
readings)  on  the  genesis,  general  characteristics,  and  historical  development  of 
Roman  poHtical  institutions,  including  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  chief 
administrative  officers  and  of  the  popular  and  class  assembhes,  the  machinery  of 
justice,  and  the  changes  in  theory  and  practice  consequent  upon  the  passage 
from  repubhc  to  principate.    Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Merrill. 

50.  Roman  Private  Life. — A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome.  Mj. 
Professor  Lainq.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

51.  Advanced  Latin  Syntax  (continuation  of  Teachers'  Training  Course  45). 
—The  aims  of  the  course  will  be  to  continue  the  development  of  the  power  of 
independent  judgment  in  matters  of  syntactical  expression,  which  underhe  read- 
ing and  teaching  of  all  grades,  and  to  reach  definite  solutions  of  problems  taken 
up.   Prerequisite:  course  45.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Hale. 

IV.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  00-00. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 

Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statins,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgihan  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Propessob  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
science  will  be  accompanied  by  the  stuf'"  of     •^'^imiles,  for  the  acquisition  of 
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facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin  manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science 
for  the  understanding  of  a  critical  text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manu- 
scripts will  be  illustrated  by  reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin 
texts,  and  providing  them  with  the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  Mj.  Spring, 
9 : 15,  Pkofessor  Beeson. 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Lectures  on  the  characteristics  and 
the  development  of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to 
Virgil's  Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric, 
HeUenistic,  and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Short  reports.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, 12:55,  Professor  Prescott. 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — A  course  of  lectures  (accompanied  by  readings) 
on  the  origins  of  the  Roman  city  and  state,  and  on  its  social  and  poKtical  develop- 
ment through  the  regal  and  early  republican  periods.  The  course  requires  on  the 
part  of  the  student  no  knowledge  of  any  language  other  than  EngUsh.  Mj .  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (Ixi-lxiii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — The  object  of  the  course  will  b.e  to 
studj^  the  characteristics  of  colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pro- 
nunciation, syntax,  and  style,  to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary 
Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection  with  archaic  Latin  on  the  one  hand  and  with 
the  Romance  languages  on  the  other.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — The  collection  made  in  Biicheler's  Carmina 
Latina  epigraphica  will  be  used  as  material  for  a  study,  as  in  course  25,  of  Roman 
thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  Mj.  Professor  Miller. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

69.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  on  and  exercises  in  the  history 
of  Latin  sounds  and  inflections.    Mj.  Summer,  3:05,  Professor  Sturtevant. 


70.  Roman  Comedy. — Lectures  on  the  historical  development  of  comedy  in 
Greece  and  Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to 
Greek  models.  The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot  structure,  character 
treatment,  psychology;  dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of 
private  and  pubHc  life,  and  the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman 
elements.  Students  will  read  representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
and  the  fragments  of  Latin  comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the 
lectures.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — Lectures  on  the  MSS, 
theories  of  text  tradition,  and  other  factoids  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the 
text,  such  as  meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination 
on  the  text;  linguistic  usage  and  style.  Students  will  read  considerable  portions 
of  the  plays  and  work  out  problems  of  Umited  scope.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

72.  73.  Research  Course  in  Catullus. — Latin  paleography  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  text  of  Catullus.  2Mj8. 
Professor  Hale.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

76.  Research  Course  in  VirgiPs  "Aeneid." — Investigation,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  poet's  art  and  the  influence  of  his 
environment,  his  personality,  and  the  Uterary  tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.  Mj. 
Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  elegies 
of  Propertius,  with  especial  reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its 
relation  to  Greek  models.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Prescott. 

78.  Roman  Biography. — The  origin  and  the  development  of  ancient  biograph- 
ical writing  will  be  studied  with  especial  reference  to  the  Uterary  and  rhetorical 
aspects.  The  literary  and  the  imperial  biographies  of  Suetonius,  the  Agricola 
of  Tacitus,  and  certain  Vitae  found  in  the  Scriptores  historiae  Augustae  will  be 
subjected  to  analysis  and  criticism.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:20,  Professor 
Stuart. 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — A  course  of 
lectures,  with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of 
poetry.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  to  social  and  political  environments  and 
to  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin  poetry.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures 
will  treat  of  the  survival  of  classical  hterature  and  tradition  during  this  period  and 
their  influence  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections 
will  be  read  from  the  more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial 
reference  to  hnguistic  pecuharities.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  lectures  will 
discuss  the  paleography  of  the  various  countries,  the  activities  of  the  monasteries 
and  other  centers  of  learning,  the  use  of  Latin  as  a  universal  language,  and  the 
like.  The  learning  and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  a  single  author,  Isidore  of  SeviUe.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History, — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  pohtical  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — This  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
and  reports.  The  lectures  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  trace  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  rehgion  and  deal  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites 
of  the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  estabUshment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:15;  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Laing. 

84.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  object  of  the  course  is  especially  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  hterature.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

86.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material  for 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  pubUc  and  private  Ufe  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
Mj.  Professor  Lainq.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

86.  Latin  and  Romance  Mood-Syntax. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
estabhsh  the  scientific  basis  and  the  practical  classroom  treatment  of  Latin  mood- 
syntax  and  of  the  inherited  mood-syntax  and  new  developments  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Itahan.  Prerequisite:  abiUty  to  understand  the  structure  of 
Latin  and  of  one  of  the  Romance  languages  when  translated,  together  with  a 
more  advanced  knowledge  on  the  side  of  Latin  or  Romance.  M.  Professor 
Hale.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

87,  88,  89.  Seminar. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year  a  seminar  on  some 
department  of  literature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candidates  for  the  doctor's 
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degree  are  expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
apparatus  and  methods  of  research  work: 

A.  Roman  Comedy. — Autumn  Quarter,  paleography  and  the  general 
principles  of  text-criticism,  with  especial  reference  to  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Winter  Quarter,  the  interpretation  of  assigned  passages  in  Plautus  or  Terence, 
involving  points  of  text,  forms,  meters,  syntax,  etc.  Spring  Quarter,  the  in- 
vestigation of  problems  suggested  by  the  content  and  form  of  comedy.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  meeting  of  the  seminary,  another  weekly  meeting  will 
be  held  for  the  rapid  reading  of  the  comedies.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Professor 
Beeson;  Winter,  Professor  Laing;  Spring,  Professor  Prescoit.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

B.  Catullus. — Autumn  Quarter,  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  the  determi- 
nation of  their  interrelations,  and  the  making  of  a  collation  (practice  from  fac- 
similes of  manuscripts) .  Winter  Quarter,  the  general  principles  of  text-criticism, 
the  constitution  of  a  text  (practice  upon  selected  poems),  and  interpretation. 
Spring  Quarter,  the  relations  of  Catullus  and  other  contemporary  poets  to  Greek 
hterature  and  to  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Augustan  period.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Professor  Hale;  Winter,  Professor  Merrill;  Spring,  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C.  Roman  Historiography. — Autumn  Quarter,  the  general  principles  of  text- 
criticism  with  especial  reference  to  Caesar.  Winter  Quarter,  the  interpretation 
of  assigned  passages  in  Livy  involving  points  of  text,  forms,  syntax,  etc.  Spring 
Quarter,  the  examination  of  the  technique  of  historical  composition  exhibited  by 
some  of  the  more  important  Roman  writers,  with  some  consideration  of  the 
ancient  theory  of  history  and  of  the  progress  in  the  development  of  historical 
writing.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  Professor  Laing; 
Spring,  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

D.  Virgil. — Autumn  Quarter:  The  general  principles  of  text-criticism  as 
illustrated  by  the  MSS  of  Virgil  and  the  transmission  of  the  text  in  other  sources. 
Winter  Quarter:  The  investigation  of  problems  connected  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  Spring  Quarter:  The  relation  of  the  Aeneid  to 
earlier  epic,  the  characteristics  of  Virgil's  epic  art,  and  the  study  of  special  prob- 
lems suggested  by  the  form  and  content  of  the  Aeneid.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  F., 
4:10-6:10,  Professor  Beeson;  Winter,  F.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Merrill; 
Spring,  F.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Prescott. 

90,  91,  92.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Pliny. — The  work  of  the  seminar  will 
include  both  text-criticism  and  interpretation.  The  extant  manuscript  author- 
ity for  the  text,  in  both  pubUshed  and  unpublished  material,  will  be  critically 
examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the  manuscripts  into  families  will  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  processes  of  inference  by  which  the  probable  constitution  of  the 
archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed  and  practiced.  On  the  interpretative 
side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted  to  problems  of  chronology,  history, 
and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction,  syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs.  Professor 
Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

93,  94,  95.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history  of 
Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Phny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

96,  97,  98.  Seminar:  Comparative  Syntax  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Moods  and 

Cases. — Homer,  Xenophon,  Plautus,  Caesar,  and  Cicero.  The  work  will  deal 
with  the  general  question  of  methods  of  attack  in  syntactical  investigation  and 
the  fundamental  principles  properly  governing  it,  and  with  detailed  problems. 
Homer  and  Plautus  will  be  used  for  material.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Th.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Hale. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses : 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOaT 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  HISTORY 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 

Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A14.  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
A25.  Roman  Imperialism. — Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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ROMANCE,  GERMAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

FACILITIES 

The  libraries  of  the  departments  of  the  Modern  Language  Group  contain 
about  50,000  volumes.  The  Germanic  library  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  collection  of  eighteenth-century  books  (about  9,000  volumes) 
formed  by  Professor  Michael  Bernays  and  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr. 
Juhus  Rosenwald,  while  the  English  Department  has  purchased  a  considerable 
number  of  rare  and  interesting  English  books,  principally  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  but  including  many  first  editions  of  works  by  Browning, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  and  others.  The  libraries  receive  regularly  the 
principal  periodicals  devoted  to  research  in  the  modern  languages  and  Uteratures. 
Other  periodicals  of  scarcely  less  importance  for  students  of  this  group  are  easily 
accessible  in  the  Ubraries  of  the  Classical,  the  Philosophical,  and  the  Historical 
groups,  while  those  of  a  more  general  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  General 
Library.  Many  rare  and  valuable  books,  not  in  any  of  the  University  Ubraries, 
are  accessible  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  which  contains  about  750,000 
volumes,  and  the  Newberry  Library,  which  contains  about  400,000  volumes. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Students  of  the  modern  languages  have  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  languages  related  to  the  one  forming  their  special  object  of  study; 
and  students  of  Uterature  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a  recognition  of  the 
intimate  interrelations  of  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe  in  mediaeval  as  well 
as  in  modern  times.  Many  causes  operated  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  transport 
from  one  country  to  another  ideas  and  literary  themes  and  forms,  and  literary, 
religious,  and  philosophical  movements;  while  in  modern  times  no  important 
intellectual  impulse  is  confined  to  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  to  add  to  the  programs  of  study  designed  more  definitely  for  specialists 
in  a  single  department  of  the  Modern  Language  Group  suggestions  for  more 
comprehensive  courses,  giving  fuller  recognition  to  the  solidarity  of  mediaeval 
and  of  modern  civiHzation. 

The  following  groups  of  courses  are  recommended  to  students  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  who  elect  their  principal  sequences  in  modern  languages,  and  to  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  degrees  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Modern  Languages  or  in 
certain  phases  of  Modern  Literature.  The  subgroups  classify  the  courses  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  is  desired  to  put  the  principal  emphasis  upon  studies  in  Romance 
Philology,  Germanic  Philology,  or  English. 

I.  Groups  for  sequences  devoted  to  modern  philology: 
English  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  34A,  35,  37,  170. 

Rcmmnce  40,  42,  43,  44,  51,  52,  57,  76,  77,  78,  C40,  053,  C57,  C58,  D51. 
German  103,  104,  105,  108,  113,  253. 
Comparaiive  Philology  1. 
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II.  Groups  for  sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  periods: 

MEDIAEVAL  LITERATURE 

English  26,  27,  28,  29,  37,  38,  39,  83,  91,  175. 
Romance  57,  65,  76,  77,  B21,  B22,  B23,  053,  058,  D51. 
German  147A,  147B,  152A,  153A,  260,  262,  266. 

THE  RENAISSANCE 

English  42,  43,  50,  51,  52,  54,  69,  70,  75,  84,  85. 

Romance  14,  15,  17,  24,  31,  32,  33,  67,  B21,  B22,  B23,  B25,  B35,  025,  027, 
031,  051,  058. 

CLASSICISM  AND  ROMANTICISM 

English  44,  46,  47,  56,  57,  76,  102A,  160A,  161A,  160B,  173,  174. 

Romance  13,  18,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  34,  35,  36,  39,  59,  60,  67,  68,  70,  031,  034, 

035. 

German  44,  52,  64,  175,  176,  218,  281,  286,  302. 

RECENT  LITERATURE 

English  47,  48,  76,  130,  141,  142,  160O. 

Romance  16,  18,  35,  36,  B26,  015,  017,  034,  035,  037. 

German  20A,  20B,  62A,  62B,  620,  63,  177. 

III.  Groups  for  sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  forms: 

THE  DRAMA 

English  52,  54,  70A,  B,  73,  74,  83,  84,  85,  86A,  89. 
Romance  14,  15,  16,  19,  36,  67,  015,  031,  034. 
German  15,  16,  17,  52,  60,  62B,  63,  302. 
General  Literature  10. 


Students  should  note  the  quarters  and  hours  in  which  these  courses  are  given. 
Advice  should  he  sought  from  the  representative  of  the  department  in  which  the  student 
is  chiefly  interested. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Albert  Nitze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Karl  Pietsch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 

Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Philology. 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Edwin  Preston  Darqan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

George  Tyler  Northup,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Henri  Charles  Edouard  David,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

Algernon  Coleman,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Theodore  Lee  Neff,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Rudolph  Altrocchi,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Clarence  Edward  Parmenter,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Franck  Louis  Schoell,  Agr£g£  des  lbttres.  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

Frank  H.  Abbot,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Jambs  Kessler,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Carlos  Castillo,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

John  A.  Child,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Leslie  P,  Brown,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 


Pedro  HENRfquEZ-URENA,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  Minnesota  (Summer,  1919). 

Albert  Schinz,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French,  Smith  College  (Summer,  1919). 

Hugh  S.  Worthington,  Professor  of  French,  Sweetbriar  College  (Summer,  1919). 

Raymond  Thompson  Hill,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  Yale  Uni- 
versity (Summer,  1919). 

FELLOWS,  1919-20 
Alexander  Haggerty  Krappe,  A.M.     Lawrence  Meyer  Levin,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
junior  college 

The  Junior  College  provides  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Students  who  have  completed  commendably 
the  courses  in  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  and  who  have  made  good  use  of 
auxihary  opportunities,  may  expect  to  possess  a  good  pronunciation  and  accurate 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important 
modern  authors. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Romance  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June 
Convocation  to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within 
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the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  courses 
taken  in  the  Romance  Department,  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May 
upon  these  courses.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE 

In  the  Senior  College  courses  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  masterpieces  of 
classic  and  modern  French  literature;  at  the  same  time  he  is  given  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  French.  Some  of  these  courses  are  conducted  in  French. 
Similar  opportunities  are  given  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Romance  is  annually  awarded  at  the  June  Convo- 
cation to  a  student  who  has  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing 
in  five  or  more  Senior  College  courses  taken  in  the  Romance  Department,  and 
(2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May  upon  these  courses.  Detailed  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental  Examiner. 

SEQUENCES 

(See  Course  Book,  §  10) 

Undergraduates  who  elect  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Romance 
are  to  choose  courses  from  the  list  of  Courses  Available  for  Sequences  given  below. 
Special  sequences  are  suggested  just  below  that  list.  Courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
may  not  be  counted  in  a  sequence.  A  student  presenting  three  units  of  entrance 
credit  will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  6;  a  student  presenting  four  units  of 
entrance  credit  will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  11  or  course  14  (or  15  or  16  or 
17).  See  Circular  of  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  p.  23.  All  sequences  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

COT7BSES  AVAILABLE  FOB  SEQUENCES 

5,  Advanced  French;  6,  Advanced  French  (continued);  7,  Exercices  Oraux; 
11,  Modem  French  Grammar;  12,  Cours  de  style;  13,  LaPo6sie  au  XIX«  siecle; 
14,  MoU^re;  15,  Tragedie  classique;  16,  La  Comedie  au  XIX«  siecle;  17,  Les 
MoraHstes  au  XVII®  siecle;  18,  Introduction  to  Nineteenth  Century  Fiction; 
19  (20),  Survey  of  French  Literature;  21,  Problems  of  Teaching  French;  22, 
Training  Course  for  Teachers;  24,  Le  Classicisme;  25,  La  Reaction  contre  le 
classicisme;  26,  Le  Mouvement  romantique;  27,  L'Avenement  du  romantisme; 
28,  The  Novel  in  the  Romantic  Period;  32,  Montaigne  to  Malherbe;  35, 
Nineteenth-Century  Poetry;  36,  Nineteenth-Century  Drama;  40,  Practical 
Phonetics;  42,  History  of  the  French  Language;  43,  Romance  Versification; 
44,  Middle  French;  46,  Advanced  Composition. 

Bl,  Elementary  Italian;  B2,  Elementary  Italian  (continued);  B3,  Inter- 
mediate ItaKan;  B21,  B22,  B23,  Dante;  B24,  Survey  of  Italian  Literature; 
B25,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy;  B26,  Modem  Italian  Literature;  B35,  Leopardi 
(Summer);  B36,  Carducci  (Summer). 

C4,  Advanced  Spanish;  C12,i  Intermediate  Spanish;  C15,  Modem  Spanish 
Drama;  C15A,  Spanish  Conversation;  C16,  Introduction  to  Spanish  Classics; 
C17,  Lecturas  contempordneas;  C21,  Problems  of  Teaching  Spanish;  C22, 
Composicion  y  conversacion;  C24,  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature;  C25,  Spanish 

1  Junior  College  students  will  take  C3,  and  Senior  College  students  C12,  unless 
other  arrangement  is  made  with  the  Departmental  Examiner. 
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Ballads;  C27,  The  Picaresque  Novel;  C31,  The  Classic  Spanish  Drama;  C34, 
El  teatro  moderno  (Summer);  C35,  La  poesia  lirica  (Summer);  C37,  Autorcs 
selectos  de  la  America  espanola;  C40,  Spanish  Phonetics. 

SUaOBSTBD  PRINCIPAL  8BQUENCE38 

a)  French  Language:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  19  (20),  40,  42,  and  as  many  courses 
•from  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  43,  44  as  are  needed  to  complete  the 
sequence. 

b)  French  Literature:  5,  6,  12,  13,  14,  15  or  16  or  17  or  18,  19  (20),  24  and 
25,  or  26  and  27,  and  one  or  more  courses  from  28,  31,  32,  34,  35,  36,  43. 

c)  Teachers  Sequence:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  14  or  15  or  16  or  17,  19  (20),  21,  40, 
and  as  many  courses  from  22,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  32,  34,  45,  36,  43  as  are 
needed  to  complete  the  sequence. 

d)  French  and  Italian:  5,  6,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  6),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  Bl,  B2,  B3. 

e)  French  and  Spanish:  5,  6,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  6),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  C4  or  C12,i  a^d  two  courses  from  C15,  C15A,  C16,  C17. 

f)  Italian:  Bl,  B2,  B3,  B21,  B22,  B23,  B24,  B25,  B26.  B35  and  B36 
may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  last  six  courses. 

g)  Spanish:  C4  (or  C12i),  C15  (C16),  C17,  C24,  and  as  many  courses  from 
C15A,  C21,  C22,  C25,  C27,  C31,  C37,  C40  as  are  needed  to  complete  the  sequence. 

Romance-History,  Romance-Latin,  Romance-German,  Romance-Enghsh : 
three  suitable  courses  in  the  Departments  of  History,  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  EngUsh  Language  and  Literature 
may  be  substituted  for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  sequences  a),  h),  c). 

See  also  the  Combined  Sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group  listed  on  p.  166, 

SUQGESTED  SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  French  Language:  5,  6,  11,  12,  19  (20),  and  one  course  from  40,  42,  43. 

b)  French  Literature:  5,  6,  14  or  15  or  16  or  17  or  18, 19  (20),  and  two  courses 
from  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  32,  34,  35,  36. 

c)  Itahan:  Bl,  B2,  B3  and  the  series  B21,  B22,  B23,  or  the  series  B24,  B25, 

B26. 

d)  Spanish:  C4,  and  five  courses  from  C15,  C15A,  C16,  C17,  C21,  C24, 
C25,  C27,  C31;  or  C12,i  and  five  courses  from  C15,  C15A,  C16,  C17,  C21,  C24, 
C25,  C27,  C31. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

In  the  Graduate  School  the  instruction  consists  mainly  of  courses  the  object  of 
which  is  to  put  students  in  possession  of  the  results  already  achieved  in  Romance 
Unguistics  and  the  history  of  the  Romance  literatures.  The  first-year  graduate 
studies  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  requirements  for  the  "specialist" 
Master's  degree;  they  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing 
to  occupy  positions  which  provide  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in 
French,  Itahan,  or  Spanish.  In  the  second  and  third  years  of  graduate  studies 
the  aim  is  to  impart  to  students,  along  with  much  necessary  information,  an 
appreciation  of  sound  methods  of  dealing  with  linguistic  and  hterary  facts  and 

iJunior  College  students  will  take  C3,  and  Senior  College  students  C12,  unless 
other  arrangement  is  made  with  the  Departmental  Examiner. 
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theories.  This  appreciation  once  reached,  and  granted  the  needed  industry  and 
enthusiasm,  the  student  may  attempt  research  work  with  good  chance  of  success. 

To  be  admitted  as  candidates  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees,  students  must 
furnish  evidence  of  (a)  preparation  equal  to  three  years'  work  in  modern  French 
(or  9  majors) ;  (6)  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  ItaHan  or  Spanish. 

The  M aster's  degree. — For  the  general  conditions  of  candidacy  for  this  degree ' 
see  p.  37  in  this  Circular.  The  special  requirements  are:  (a)  courses  21,  24  (or  25 
or  26  or  27  or  28  or  35  or  36),  31  (or  32),  40  (or  52),  59  (or  60),  42  (or  76),  a  course 
in  Italian  Uterature  or  in  Spanish  literature,  and  one  additional  graduate  course ;i 
(6)  a  satisfactory  essay  or  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department;  this  must  be  presented  at  least  eight  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree.  A  student  whose 
main  field  of  work  Hes  in  ItaHan  or  Spanish  may  modify  the  preceding  Hst  of 
courses  by  substituting  appropriate  courses  in  Italian  or  Spanish. 

The  Doctor's  degree. — For  the  general  conditions  see  p.  38.  With  Romance 
as  secondary  subject  9  majors  are  in  general  required,  to  be  selected  from  the  regu- 
lar graduate  courses,  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  At 
least  one  graduate  major  shall  be  in  ItaUan  or  Spanish.  With  Romance  as  prin- 
cipal subject  the  minimum  requirements  are:  (a)  8  majors  in  the  French  language, 
4  majors  in  modern  French  literature,  1  major  in  Italian,  1  major  in  Spanish,  and 
4  additional  majors  in  either  Italian  or  Spanish;  (b)  a  satisfactory  dissertation 
upon  a  subject  which  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department 
at  least  twelve  months  before  the  proposed  date  of  the  final  examinations.  The 
dissertation  must  be  presented  in  a  form  practically  complete  at  least  four  months 
before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  desire  to  speciahze 
in  modern  French  Uterature  may  reverse  the  proportions  of  Knguistic  and  literary 
courses  in  French  indicated  above;  that  is,  such  candidates  are  required  to  com- 
plete at  least  4  majors  in  the  French  language  (see  courses  40,  42,  46,  52,  76,  77). 
Course  D51  (Provengal),  course  1  of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Philology, 
General  Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian  Philology  (General  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Language) ,  and  course  66  of  the  Department  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature  (Colloquial  Latin)  will  be  accepted  as  "majors  in  the  French  lan- 
guage." Candidates  who  desire  to  specialize  in  Italian  or  Spanish  (or  in  both) 
will  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  substitutions  in  the 
requirements  outUned  above. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Doctor's  degree  wiU  not  be  conferred  merely  for 
faithful  and  careful  work,  however  great  in  amount.  The  candidate  must  possess 
special  aptitude  for  linguistic  or  literary  studies,  and  develop  the  power  to  judge 
and  investigate  on  independent  fines.  Three  years,  one  of  which  may  profitably 
be  spent  abroad,  is  the  minimum  of  time  required  by  those  who  possess  the 
requisite  capacity  and  preparation. 

It  is  intended  that  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  this  Department  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  as  far  as  practicable  shall  be  so  arranged  that  quafified  students 
may  proceed  regularly  to  the  higher  degrees  by  attendance  in  successive  Summer 
Quarters. 

1  Students  with  insuflacient  preparation  in  writing  and  speaking  French  must  take 
in  addition  course  46. 
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DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 

The  French  Club  meets  fortnightly  during  the  academic  year. 

The  Romance  Club  meets  once  a  month  during  the  academic  year.  All 
instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the  Department  are  members;  journal 
notices,  book  reviews,  and  original  papers  are  read  and  informally  discussed. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP   A.  FRENCH 

Associate  Professor  Coleman;  Associate  Professors  Wallace  and 
David,  Assistant  Professors  Neff  and  Altrocchi,  Messrs.  Abbot,  Kessler, 
and  schoell, 

Note  1. — Courses  1,  2,  3.  4  should  be  taken  in  consecutive  quarters  and  in  that  order. 

Note  2. — Students  who  begin  their  study  of  French  in  the  University  will  begin 
with  course  1.  Those  who  receive  credit  for  one  unit  on  admission  will  begin  with  course  3 ; 
those  who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will  begin  with  course  4,  or,  in  special  cases,  with 
coiu'se  5;  those  who  receive  credit  for  three  units  will  begin  with  course  6;  those  who 
receive  credit  for  four  units  will  begin  with  course  11  or  coiu'se  13  or  14  (or  15  or  16  or  17). 

1.  Elementary  French.^ — The  elements  of  grammar.  Special  attention  to 
training  in  pronunciation  by  means  of  practical  phonetics.  The  regular  and  the 
following  irregular  verbs:  avoir,  etre,  alter,  devoir,  dire,  faire,  pouvoir,  prendre, 
savoir,  venir,  vouloir.  Daily  oral  and  written  exercises;  bimonthly  tests.  Fraser 
and  Squair,  French  Grammar,  25  lessons;  Wilkins,  French  Verb  Blanks;  Aldrich 
and  Foster,  French  Reader.  Mj.  Autumn,  8: 10  and  12: 55,  five  sections;  Winter, 
2:00. 

2.  Elementary  French  (continued).^ — Continued  study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar,  and  of  pronunciation.  Additional  irregular  verbs:  boire,  conduire, 
connaitre,  courir,  dormir,  ecrire,  envoyer,  falloir,  lire,  mentir,  mettre,  mourir,  naitre, 
ouvrir,  plaindre,  plaire,  pleuvoir,  rire,  suivre,  taire,  tenir,  vaincre,  valoir,  vendre, 
vivre,  and  related  verbs.  Bimonthly  tests.  Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Grammar, 
Part  I,  completed;  Wilkins,  French  Verb  Blanks;  Aldrich  and  Foster,  French 
Reader.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10  and  12:55,  four  sections;  Spring,  2:00. 

3.  Intermediate  French.' — A  thorough  review  of  grammar  and  practical 
phonetics  is  begun.  The  study  of  irregular  verbs  is  completed.  Increased 
oral  practice;  simple  exercises  in  free  composition.  Olmsted,  French  Grammar, 
23  lessons;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  Handbook  of  French  Phonetics.  About  150  pages 
are  read  from  two  or  more  of  these  texts:  Hugo,  la  Chute;  La  Br6te,  Mon  oncle  et 
mon  cure;  Labiche  and  Martin,  la  Poudre  aux  yeux  or  Ic  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon; 
Audoux,  Marie-Claire  a  Ville-Vieille;  Pailleron,  V Etincelle;  Daudet,  selected 
stories;  Merimee,  Colomba;  Bazin,  le  Ble  qui  leve;  Maupassant,  Huit  contes 
choisis.  Mj.  Summer,  10:20;  Autumn,  9:15  and  3:05,  two  sections;  Spring, 
8:10  and  12:55;  four  sections. 

4.  Intermediate  French  (continued). — Grammar  review  continued.  In- 
creased use  of  French  in  class.  Emphasis  on  composition;  short  themes  based 
on  reading.  Olmsted,  French  Grammar,  from  Lesson  24;  Nitze  and  AVilkins, 
Handbook  of  French  Phonetics.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  200  pages 
from  two  or  more  of  these  texts:  Thiers,  Bonaparte  en  Egypte;  Sandeau,  Made- 
moiselle de  la  Seigliere;  Lamartine,  Jeanne  d'Arc;  Augier  and  Sandeau,  le 
Gendre  de  monsieur  Poirier;  Bazin,  les  Oberle;  France,  le  Livre  de  mon  ami;  Sand, 
la  Mare  au  diable  or  la  Petite  Fadette;  Daudet,  Tartarin  de  Tarascon.  Mj. 
Summer,  9: 15;  Autumn,  10:20  and  2:00,  two  sections;  Winter,  9: 15  and  3:05, 
two  sections. 

5.  Advanced  French. — A  rapid-reading  course  conducted  largely  in  French. 
Weekly  exercises:  oral  and  written  summaries  based  on  the  readings.  Special 

>  Limited-credit  course :  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each ;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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study  of  idioms  and  tense  uses.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  350  pages 
from  three  or  more  of  these  texts:  Hugo,  les  Miserahles;  Pailleron,  le  Monde  oil 
Von  s^ennuie;  France,  le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard;  Dumas,  la  Question  d^ argent; 
Taine,  les  Origines  de  la  France  contemporaine;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande;  les 
Cent  meilleurs  poemes  lyriques.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50;  Winter,  10:20  and  2:00, 
two  sections;  Spring,  9: 15  and  3:05,  two  sections. 

6.  Advanced  French  (continued). — Conducted  largely  in  French.  Careful 
reading  of  more  difficult  modern  texts,  with  increased  attention  to  their 
character  as  literature.  Daily  oral  and  weekly  written  summaries  based  on  the 
reading.  Continued  study  of  idioms.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about 
500  pages  from  three  or  more  of  these  texts:  Balzac,  Euginie  Grandet  or  Cinq 
schnes  de  la  comHie  humaine;  Rostand,  les  Romanesques  or  Cyrano  de  Bergerac; 
Comfort,  les  Mattres  de  la  critique  litteraire;  Gautier,  Jettatura;  Renan,  Ma 
soeur  Henriette;  Musset,  Trois  comedies;  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France;  les 
Cent  meilleurs  pohmes  lyriques.  Mj.  Summer,  8: 10;  Autumn,  10: 20,  two  sections; 
Winter,  11:50;  Spring,  10:20  and  2:00,  two  sections. 

7.  Exercices  Oraux. — Oral  composition  based  on  texts  illustrating  French 
life,  manners,  and  ideas.  Recitation  of  passages  in  prose  and  verse.  Study  of 
diction  and  intonation.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  French,  at  least  one  of  which 
must  have  been  taken  in  the  University.  The  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Adviser  must  be  obtained.  Limited  to  15  students.  Mj.  Winter,  11:50; 
Spring,  11:50. 

GEOUP  B.  ITALIAN 

Professor  Wilkins  and  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

Bl.  Elementary  Italian. — Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar;  Wilkins,  Notes  on 
Italian  Grammar;  Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short  Stories.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  training  in  pronunciation.  Practice  in  identifying  forms  and  con- 
structions, in  translation,  and  in  reading  the  text  in  Italian.  Mj.  Summer,  2:00; 
Mj.  Autumn,  2:00. 

B2.  Elementary  Italian  (continued). — Grammar  review  and  daily  work  in 
composition.  Manzoni,  /  promessi  sposi;  Goldoni,  La  locandiera,  Mj.  Winter, 
2:00. 

B3.  Intermediate  Italian. — Contemporary  Italian  prose:  Marinoni,  Italian 
Reader;  Farina,  Fra  le  corde  di  un  contrabasso.  Composition  and  oral  practice. 
Mj.  Spring,  12:55. 

GKOUP  C.  SPANISH 

Assistant  Professor  Parmenter;  Associate  Professor  Northup,  Messrs. 
Castillo  and  Brown. 

CI.  Elementary  Spanish.^ — The  elements  of  grammar.  Special  attention 
to  training  in  pronunciation.  Practical  vocabulary.  Hills  and  Ford,  First 
Spanish  Course,  30  lessons;  Roessler  and  Remy,  A  First  Spanish  Reader,  about 
100  pages.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 10  and  12: 55,  five  sections. 

C2.  Elementary  Spanish  (continued).' — Reading  three  times  a  week;  gram- 
mar and  composition  twice  a  week ;  colloquial  drill  daily.  Increased  use  of  Spanish 
in  the  classroom.  Cool,  Spanish  Composition.  The  remainder  of  Hills  and 
Ford;  Palacio  Vald^s,  Jose,  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  8: 10  and  12: 55,  four 
sections. 

C3.  Intermediate  Spanish.* — Composition  and  conversation  based  on 
Wilkins,  Elementary  Spanish  Prose  Book.  Increased  use  of  Spanish  in  the  class- 
room. About  250  pages  are  read  from  two  or  more  of  these  texts:  Palacio  Vald^s, 
La  hermana  San  Sulpicio;  Alarc6n,  Novelas  cortas  or  El  sombrero  de  tres  picas; 
Femdn  Caballero,  Un  servilon  y  un  liberalito;  Echegaray,  plays;  Morrison, 
Tres  comedias  modernas;  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez,  La  barraca.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10 
and  12 : 55,  four  sections. 

»  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each:  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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C4.  Advanced  Spanish. — Free  composition.  Reading  of  modern  literature, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals.  The  class  will  be  conducted  largely  in  Spanish. 
Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  350  pages.  Careful  reading  of  some  difficult 
Spanish,  and  reading  of  ordinary  Spanish  for  content  only.  Students  who  take 
this  course  may  take  course  C16  (see  p.  174)  in  the  following  Winter  Quarter.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9:15,  two  sections. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OP  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  THE  AUTUMN, 
WINTER,  AND  SPRING  QUARTERS 
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II.     LOWER  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
OBOUP  A.  FBBNCH 

(Prerequisite:  6  majors  of  French) 

11.  Modern  French  Grammar. — Systematic  review,  with  practical  exercises, 
of  the  principles  of  modern  French  (sounds,  words,  inflections,  and  propositions), 
beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century.  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb; 
Koren,  French  Composition;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French  Verb  and  Handbook 
of  French  Phonetics.  Mj.  Summer,  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Coleman;  Au- 
tumn, 10:20,  Professor  Nitze;  Winter,  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Coleman. 

12.  Cours  de  style. — Principes  g^n^raux,  exercices  pratiques  de  composition 
frangaise.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  David; 
Second  Term,  Mr.  Schoell;  Autumn,  10:20,  Mr.  Schoell;  Winter,  10:20; 
Spring,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  David. 

13.  La  Poesie  au  dix-neuvieme  siecle. — [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

14.  Th6itre  de  Moliere  (Com6die  de  moeurs  et  de  caract^re). — Study  of 
Moli^re's  plays  and  their  social  setting,  developed  through  collateral  reading. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

15.  Theitre  choisi  de  Comeille  et  de  Racine  (Trag<5die  classique). — Study  of 
the  character  and  form  of  the  classic  drama.  Representative  plays,  with  illus- 
trative collateral  reading.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Nitze. 

16.  La  Comedie  au  XIXe  siecle. — Com6die  de  moeurs:  Scribe,  Augier, 
Pailleron;  com6die  k  thSse:  Becque,  Hervieu,  Brieux. — Studies  in  theme  and 
technique.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 
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17.  Les  Moralistes  au  XVIIe  siecle. — A  study  of  social,  educational,  and 
philosophic  ideas  in  the  seventeenth  century,  based  upon  selected  works  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere,  La  Fontaine,  and  Fenelon.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

18.  Introduction  to  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction. — The  literary  groups  and 
their  doctrines.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

19.  20.  Survey  of  French  Literature. — Either  19  or  20  is  prerequisite  to  all 
upper  Senior  College  courses  in  French.  Students  who  have  taken  6,  11,  or  12 
in  college  may  enter  this  course,  but  others  must  first  have  credit  for  course  14, 
or  15,  or  16,  or  17.  A  general  survey  of  French  Hterary  activity  from  1600  to 
1850,  with  emphasis  in  successive  quarters  upon  the  drama  (19)  or  the  novel  (20). 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:50  (19),  Professor  Dargan;  Winter,  11:50  (20),  Professor 
Dargan;  Spring,  2:00  (19),  Associate  Professor  Coleman. 

GEOUP   C.  SPANISH 

Cll.  Elementary  Spanish. — Hills  and  Ford,  Spanish  Grammar.  Mj. 
Autumn,  2:00,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C12.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Advanced  grammar  and  composition;  modern 
novels  and  comedies.    Mj.  Winter  2:00,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C13.  Modem  Spanish  Granmiar. — Practical  review  for  teachers;  recom- 
mended to  students  who  will  take  C22.  Ramsey,  Textbook  of  Modem  Spanish; 
Bello  y  Cuervo,  Gramdtica  de  la  Lengtia  Castellana.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Mr. 
Castillo. 

C15.  Modem  Spanish  Drama. — The  reading  and  interpretation  of  repre- 
sentative modern  Spanish  plays.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor 
Parmenter. 

C15A.  Spanish  Conversation. — Open  to  students  who  have  passed  C4  with 
a  grade  of  B  or  better,  or  have  taken  one  major  in  advance  of  C4.  Limited 
to  15  students.  Mj.  Summer,  3:05;  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  Cas- 
tillo. 

C16.  Introduction  to  the  Spanish  Classics. — Selections  from  Gil  Bias, 
Don  Quixote,  and  other  masterpieces.  M j .  Winter  10 : 20,  Assistant  Professor 
Parmenter. 

C17.  Lecturas  contemporaneas. — Pdginas  escogidas  de  autores  contempo- 
rdneos.  Desde  la  generaci6n  de  1898  hasta  hoy  con  atenci6n  especial  a  Vicente 
Blasco  Ibanez.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 


III.   upper  senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

GROUP  A.  FBENCH 

(Prerequisite  for  undergraduates:  9  majors,  including  course  19  or  course  20) 
Language  and  Literature 

21.  Problems  of  Teaching  French. — A  consideration  of  the  main  questions 
of  pronunciation,  grammar,  reading,  and  literary  interpretation  as  appUed  to 
teaching  elementary  and  advanced  French;  introduction  to  French  pedagogical 
bibliography.  The  several  "methods";  their  history  and  value.  Visits  to 
school  classes,  and  reports.  Mj.  Summer,  3:05;  Autumn,  11:50,  Associate 
Professor  Coleman. 

22.  Training  Course  for  Teachers. — The  principles  studied  in  course  21 
as  apphed  in  detail  to  the  organization  of  a  high-school  course:  vocabulary, 
composition,  reading,  and  conversation  conducted  in  French.  Mj.  Winter,  3:05, 
Associate  Professor  Coleman. 
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Literature 

24.  Le  Classicisme. — Les  oeuvres  et  la  doctrine.  Pr6ciosit6  et  naturalisme. 
Boileau,  VArt  poStique  (Edition  Bnineti^e)  et  les  Heros  de  roman  (Edition  T.  F. 
Crane).  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Associate  Profes- 
sor David. 

25.  La  Reaction  centre  le  classicisme. — [Not  given  in  1919-20.J 

26.  Le  Mouvement  romantique. — Origines  frangaises  du  romantisme.  Sensi- 
bilit6  et  sentimentalite.  Le  cosmopolitisme.  J.  Texte,  Jean-Jacqites  Rousseau 
et  les  origines  du  cosmopolitisme  littendre.  Mj.  Autumn,  11 :50,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor David. 

27.  L'Avenement  du  romantisme. — Petits  et  grands  romantiques;  les 
c^nacles;  la  culture  de  la  personnalit6.  M.  Souriau,  la  Preface  de  Cromwell. 
Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  David. 

28.  The  Novel  in  the  Romantic  Period  (1800-1850).— From  Chateaubriand 
to  Flaubert.  Sources,  development,  influence.  Lectures  and  readings.  Mj. 
Spring,  3:05,  Associate  Professor  Coleman. 

31.  French  Literature  from  Marot  to  Montaigne. — History  of  literary  ideas 
during  the  French  Renaissance,  as  seen  in  Rabelais,  Calvin,  Marguerite  d'Angou- 
l^me,  and  Montaigne.  Darmesteter-Hatzfeld,  le  Seizieme  siede  en  France. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

32.  French  Literature  from  Montaigne  to  Malherbe. — ^The  origins  of  classi- 
cism and  the  poetic  theory  of  the  P16iade.  Based  on  a  reading  of  the  poetry  and 
a  discussion  of  the  "poetic  arts."    Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor  Nitze. 

33.  Literary  Relations  between  France  and  England  after  1550. — Mj. 

Winter,  12:55,  Mr.  Schoell. 

35.  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry. — From  Lamartine  through  Verlaine, 
including  the  Romanticists  and  the  Parnassians.  Henning,  French  Lyrics  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Darqan. 

36.  Nineteenth-Century  Drama. — The  Romantic,  the  ReaUstic,  and  the 
Contemporary  drama.  Lectures  and  interpretation  of  plays.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:20,  Professor  Dargan. 

39.  Victor  Hugo,  poete  lyrique. — Rapports  sur  divers  problemes.  Exphca- 
tion  de  textes.    Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Professor  Schinz. 

Language 

40.  Practical  Phonetics. — A  study  of  the  pronunciation  of  modern  spoken 
French.  (See  course  52.)  The  sounds  and  their  production,  the  stress-group, 
intonation  of  the  spoken  phrase.  Use  of  phonograph  in  preparation.  Exercises 
on  the  various  types  of  prose  and  poetry.  Rosset,  Exercices  pratiques  d'articula- 
tion  et  de  diction  pour  I'enseignement  de  la  prononciation  frangaise  aux  Strangers. 
Limited  to  12  students.  Mj.  Summer,  4:10;  Winter,  11:50;  Spring,  11:50,  As- 
sistant Professor  Parmenter. 

42.  History  of  the  French  Language. — An  outHne  following  Nyrop,  Gram- 
maire  historique  de  la  langue  frangaise,  I,  with  Brunot,  Histoire  de  la  langue 
frangaise,  I-IV.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Jenkins. 

43.  Romance  Versification. — The  structure  of  Romance  verse.  Kastner, 
History  of  French  Versification.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

44.  Middle  French. — The  poems  of  Frangois  Villon;  close  reading  of  the 
complete  text  as  an  introduction  to  pre-Renaissance  language  and  poetry.  [Not 
given  in  1919  -20.] 

46.  Etudes  de  style. — Advanced  French  Composition.  Mj.  Spring,  12:55, 
Mb.  Schoell. 
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GBOUP  B.  ITALIAN 

B21.  Dante:  The  Inferno. — Mj.  Autumn,  3:05,  Professor  Wilkins. 
B22.  Dante:  The  Purgatorio.-— Mj.  Winter,  3:05,  Professor  Wilkins. 
B23.  Dante:  The  Paradiso. — Mj.  Spring,  3:05,  Professor  Wilkins. 
B24,  B26,  B26.— [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

B35.  Modern  Italian  Poets:  Leopardi. — The  Canti  (Brooks'  edition). 
Lectures  in  English  and  in  Italian.  Collateral  reading.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  3:05,  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

B36.  Modem  Italian  Poets:  Carducci. — Marinoni:  Selections  from  Carducd. 
Lectures  in  English  and  in  Italian.  Collateral  reading.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  3:05,  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

C21.  Problems  of  Teaching  Spanish. — A  consideration  of  the  main  questions 
of  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  reading,  and  literary  interpretation,  as 
applied  to  teaching  elementary  and  advanced  Spanish;  the  teaching  of  con- 
versation and  correspondence;  textbooks  and  bibUography,  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  3:05;  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Parmenter. 

C22.  Composicion  y  conversacidn. — Curso  para  maestros.  Ejercicios  de 
composicion,  de  estilo,  y  de  diccion  (see  C13).  Mj.  Summer,  2:00;  Spring, 
10:20.    Limited  to  20  students.    Mr.  Castillo. 

C24.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature. — A  rapid  review  of  Spanish  Uterature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  Readings  from  Menendez  Pidal's 
Antologia  de  prosistas  and  The  Oxford  Book  of  Spanish  Verse.  Collateral 
reading.    Mj.  Summer,  2:00;  Autumn,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Northup. 

C25.  The  Spanish  Ballads. — Readings,  lectures,  and  reports.  Textbooks: 
Morley's  Spanish  Ballads  and  Ducamin's  Romances  choisies.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

C27.  The  Picaresque  Novel. — The  Spanish  Romances  of  Roguery  as  a  hter- 
ary  genre.  Their  influence  upon  the  novel  of  other  countries,  particularly  France 
and  England.  The  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  and  Quevedo's  Buscon  wiU  be  read  in 
class.    Mj.  Summer,  3:05;  Spring,  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Northup. 

C31.  The  Classic  Drama  of  Spain. — Two  plays  will  be  read  in  class.  Other 
plays  will  be  assigned  as  collateral  reading.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
drama.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Northup. 

C34.  El  teatro  modemo. — Garcia  Gutierrez,  El  trovador;  Hartzenbusch, 
Los  amantes  de  Teruel;  Tamayo  y  Bans,  Un  drama  neuvo;  Benavente,  Los 
intereses  creados;  Los  Alvarez  Quintero,  Lasflores;  Conferencias  y  lecturas.  Mj. 
Summer,  8:10,  Professor  HenrIquez-Urena. 

C35.  La  poesia  lirica  del  siglo  XIX. — A  survey  of  Spanish  and  Spanish- 
American  poetry  from  the  beginnings  of  romanticism  to  the  present  day.  Modern 
Spanish  Lyrics,  Hills  &  Morley;  Espronceda,  Northup's  edition;  Becquer, 
Olmsted's  edition;  Ruben  Dario;  Las  den  mejores  poesias  mexicanas.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:15,  Professor  HENRfguEZ-URENA. 

C37.  Autores  selectos  de  la  America  espanola. — Rub^n  Dario,  Jos6  Enrique 
Rod6,  Jos6  Maria  de  Heredia,  etc.  Conferencias  y  lecturas.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10, 
Mr.  Castillo. 

C40.  Spanish  Phonetics. — ^A  study  of  the  pronunciation  of  modern  spoken 
Spanish.  The  sounds  and  their  production,  phonetic  combinations,  stress, 
intonation  of  the  spoken  phrase.  Use  of  phonograph  and  dictaphone  in  prepara- 
tion. Exercises  on  the  various  types  of  prose  and  poetry.  Carlos  de  Battle, 
Cours  d'espahol.  Limited  to  12  students.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  3:05, 
Assistant  Professor  Parmenter. 
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IV.     GRADUATE  COURSES 
GROUP   A.      FRENCH   AND   GENERAL  ROMANCE 

Language  and  Literature 

51.  Introduction  to  the  Graduate  Study  of  Romance  Languages. — Survey 
of  the  general  Romance  field;  methods  of  study  and  research;  practical  direction 
in  bibUography.    Mj.  Summer,  3:05;  Autumn,  3:05,  Professor  Pietsch. 

52.  General  Phonetics. — A  study  of  the  sounds  in  modern  spoken  French 
and  English,  with  some  attention  to  ItaUan  and  Spanish.  The  works  of  Jesper- 
sen,  Vietor,  Sweet,  and  Passy.  For  intensive  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples, see  course  40.    Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor  Jenkins. 

53.  Thesis  Preparation. — Weekly  reports  by  the  students  on  their  progress 
in  original  investigation.  The  ''dissertation"  wiU  be  discussed,  both  as  to  con- 
tent and  form.    Mj.  Winter,  Mon.,  3:05-5:00,  Professor  Nitze. 

Literature 

55.  Explication  frangaise. — Discussion  in  French  of  one  or  more  representa- 
tive French  works.  Reports  by  the  students  and  criticism  by  the  instructor. 
Intended  for  graduate  students  planning  to  teach  French.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50, 
Mr.  Schoell. 

57.  Types  of  Old  French  Literature. — The  epic  and  the  Arthurian  romance. 
Chanson  de  Roland  (Bibliotheca  romanica),  I  vain  (ed.  Foerster).  This  course  is 
designed  for  graduate  students  in  Enghsh  and  in  German  as  well  as  for  graduate 
students  in  Romance.  Mj.  Summer,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Hill;  Spring, 
9:15,  Professor  Nitze. 

59.  History  of  French  Criticism,  1549-1900. — Renaissance  criticism,  classi- 
cism and  neo-classicism,  the  critical  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lectures  and  reports.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  Dargan. 

60.  Main  Ideas  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — The  chief  writers — Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Rousseau — will  be  studied  as  exponents  of  the  new  order 
in  hterature,  politics,  and  reUgion.  Lectures  and  reports.  Mj.  Spring,  10:20, 
Professor  Dargan. 

65.  Old  French  Seminar. — The  Lancelot  romances:  study  of  Ms  sources 
and  evolution  of  the  story.  Foerster's  edition  of  the  Lancelot.  Mj.  Spring, 
Mon.,  10:20-12:10,  Professor  Nitze. 

67.  Seminar:  Racine. — Study  of  technique  and  sources.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

68.  Seminar:  Voltaire. — Voltaire  and  the  Enghsh  influence.  The  Lettres 
philosophiqites.  Voltaire's  dramatic  theories  and  correspondence.  Anglo- 
mania.   Mj.  Summer,  W.,  3:05-5:00,  Professor  Dargan. 

70.  Seminar:  Rousseau. — Mj.  Summer,  Th.,  3:05-5:00,  Professor  Schinz. 

Language 

76,  77.  Old  French  (elementary  and  advanced  courses). — The  Oxford  Roland 
and  Paris-Langlois,  Chrestomathie  du  Moyen  dge.  The  morphology  necessary  to 
reading;  phonology  (Suchier,  les  Voyelles  toniques  en  vieux  fran^ais) ,  with  some 
attention  to  the  French  element  in  Enghsh.  Mj.  Summer,  8: 10  (76),  Assistant 
Professor  Hill;  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  8:10,  Professor  Jenkins. 

78.  French  Dialects. — Exercises  based  on  manuscript  materials,  or  upon 
Foerster-Koschwitz,  AUfranzosisches  Ubungshuch,  I  (5th  ed.).  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

GROUP   B.  ITALIAN 

B55.  Petrarch. — The  Canzoniere  (ed.  Carducci  and  Ferrari),  the  Triumphs 
{Bibliotheca  romanica),  and  the  Secretum  (trans.  Develay).  Petrarch  as  Human- 
ist.   His  influence  in  the  early  Renaissance.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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GROrrP  C.  SPANISH 

C51.  Spanish  Classics. — The  life  and  works  of  Cervantes.  Selected  chap- 
ters from  Don  Quixote.    Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C53.  Old  Spanish  Readings. — Keller,  Altspanisches  Lesebuch  (Leipzig,  1890). 
Mj.  Winter,  3:05,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C57.  Historical  Spanish  Grammar. — Sounds  and  inflections;  practical  exer- 
cises on  Old  Spanish  texts.  R.  Men^ndez  Pidal,  Manual  elemental  de  gramdtica 
histdrica  espanola  (3d  ed.).    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

C58.  Spanish  Seminar. — ^Exercises  in  Unguistic  and  literary  research,  based 
on  the  Spanish  Grail  Fragments.  Mj.  Summer,  Mon.  3:05-5:00;  Spring,  Mon., 
3 : 05-5 : 00,  Professor  Pietsch. 

GROUP  D.  PEOVENgAL 

D51.  Old  Provencal. — Appel,  Altprovenzalische  Chrestomathie  (4th  ed.). 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Comparative  Philology,  General  Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian  Philology: 

Comparative  Philology  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — 

General  principles  of  linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern 
languages  (chiefly  Latin,  Enghsh,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading.  Topics:  Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  develop- 
ment; its  relation  to  organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest 
and  value  of  language  study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method. 
Classification  of  phonetic  changes,  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal 
changes  due  to  mental  association  (Analogy) .  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics) . 
Development  of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adaptation),  grammatical  cate- 
gories. Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect, 
linguistic  geography,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language 
and  nationahty.  Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language  famiUes,  with 
more  detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distri- 
bution, the  earhest  history  and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch.  Prerequisite: 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  language  other  than 
English.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9: 15;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Buck. 

Attention  is  called  also  to  the  courses  offered  for  the  current  year  in  the 
Circulars  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Education,  History,  History  of  Art, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Enghsh. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Starr  Willard  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Martin  Schutzb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Charles  Goettsch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Adolf  Carl  von  No^;,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

John  Jacob  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Scandina- 
vian Literature. 

Hans  Ernst  Gronow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Paul  Herman  Phillipson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German. 

John  Conrad  Weigel,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  German. 

FELLOW,  1918-19 

Alexander  Saxer,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

For  students  who  enter  the  University  with  no  previous  training  in  German, 
elementary  and  intermediate  courses  are  offered,  whose  primary  aim  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  read  and  to  understand  easily  and  accurately,  without  translation, 
German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty.  As  a  logical  sequent  of  this  initial  instruc- 
tion, advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  offered  students  who  have 
taken  these  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
or  elsewhere.  Prose  composition,  including  translation  into  German  of  rather 
difficult  English  prose  and  construction  of  original  essays,  is  the  prime  feature 
of  the  advanced  language  work;  in  hterature  individual  authors  or  periods  of 
Uterary  development  become  the  subjects  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  themes. 
A  strengthened  grasp  of  the  syntactic  and  styUstic  resources  of  the  language  will 
be  secured  simultaneously  with  increased  literary  appreciation. 

The  German  courses  of  the  Junior  College  (six  majors),  plus  at  least  eight 
Senior  College  elective  majors,  or  an  equivalent,  are  required  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  work  of  the  Department.  Graduate  students  from  other  institu- 
tions, whose  preliminary  training  in  German  has  been  deficient  in  either  quantity 
or  quaHty,  may  be  required  to  supplement  their  previous  work  by  Senior 
College  electives  before  admission  to  the  standing  of  graduate  students  in  the 
Department.  For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modem  Language  Group,  see 
p.  166. 

SEQUENCES 

The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  of  the  Senior 
Colleges.  Sequences  may  be  chosen  from  them  in  harmony  with  suggestions 
given  below: 

11,  Deutsche  Aufsatze;  15,  Introduction  to  Schiller;  16,  Introduction  to 
Goethe;  17,  Introduction  to  Lessing;  20A,  B,  C,  Representative  Writers  of  the 
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Modern  Period  (3Mjs.);  44,  Lyrical  Poetry;  52,  Schiller's  Wallenstein ;  60,  The 
Best  Dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel;  61,  Aufsatze  und  Stiliibungen; 
62 A,  B,  C,  German  Literature  since  1832:  The  Novel;  The  Drama;  Poetry 
(3Mjs.);  63,  The  Dramas  of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann;  64,  The  Letters  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller;  81,  History  of  the  German  Language. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  With  two  units  of  preparation:  courses  5,  6,  11,  four  majors  chosen  from 
15,  16,  17,  20A,  20B,  20C,  two  majors  selected  from  courses  41  to  61,  and  addi- 
tional majors  chosen  from  courses  44  to  64. 

b)  With  three  units  of  preparation:  courses  11,  four  majors  chosen  from 
15,  16,  17,  20A,  20B,  20C,  and  additional  majors  chosen  from  courses  44  to  64. 

c)  With  four  units  of  preparation :  nine  majors  selected  as  follows:  two  from 
courses  15,  16,  17,  20A,  20B,  20C,  and  seven  from  courses  44  to  81. 

d)  With  a  preparation  equivalent  to  four  units  plus  at  least  eight  Senior 
College  elective  majors:  nine  majors  selected,  upon  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  from  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses  in  language  and 
literature,  according  to  the  preparation,  taste,  and  prevailing  purpose  of  the 
individual  student. 

8ECONDABT  SBQT7ENCES 

The  first  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  foregoing  groups  according  to  the  student's 
preparation. 

The  aims  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  as  follows: 
(1)  To  acquaint  the  student  already  in  possession  of  a  practical  grasp  of  the 
German  language  with  the  great  movements  of  literary  and  linguistic  develop- 
ment within  the  Germanic  field  outside  of  English.  (2)  To  direct  the  efforts  of 
students,  who  have  already  received  the  requisite  preliminary  training,  in  the 
investigation  of  special  problems  of  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax, 
metrics,  style,  text-criticism,  and  literary  history,  including  especially  literary 
origins  and  relationships. 

Lectures  and  recitations  are  employed  in  the  more  general,  and  seminars  in 
the  more  special  and  detailed,  features  of  the  work.  Still  more  personal  direc- 
tion is  given  by  the  instructor  to  the  research  student. 

For  the  Master's  degree,  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  the  general 
history  of  German  literature  and  language  is  required.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  hterature  will  receive  consideration. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  required  to  show 
intellectual  independence  and  a  scholarly  equipment  sufficient  for  the  successful 
investigation  of  hitherto  unsolved  literary  and  linguistic  problems;  familiarity 
with  the  general  history  of  German  literature  and  with  the  general  development 
of  the  German  language;  a  thorough  command  of  oral  and  written  German  and 
ability  to  read  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and  Middle  High  German;  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  special  literary  or  linguistic  subject.  Due  stress  will  be 
laid  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  literature. 
With  Germanics  as  secondary  subject,  the  required  work  may  be  done  in  literary 
or  linguistic  courses  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

For  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  governing  the  granting  of 
higher  degrees  see  pp.  37-41. 
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A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a 
student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then 
ending  (October  to  July).  The  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  the  required 
Junior  College  German,  including  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  and  (6)  a  special  exami- 
nation held  in  May  upon  these  six  courses.  Candidates  will  consult  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner  concerning  such  examinations. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a  student 
who  has  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  within  the  year  then  ending  (October 
to  July).  This  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  course  11,  and  in  at  least 
seven  elective  majors  in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (6)  a  special  examination  held 
in  May. 

The  Germanic  Club,  including  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  other 
advanced  students,  and  all  instructors  of  the  Department,  meets  twice  each 
quarter  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  journal  reports,  reviews,  and  original 
papers  upon  subjects  in  language  and  hterature  within  the  scope  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  members. 

The  Scandinavian  Club  is  maintained  by  instructors  and  students  interested 
in  Scandinavian  literature  and  culture  of  the  old  or  the  modern  period. 

The  German  Conversation  Club  is  an  organization  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  under  the  leadership  of  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Depart- 
ment. Its  purpose  is  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  German  language  as  a 
vehicle  of  oral  expression.  Membership,  open  to  those  who  have  already  made 
some  progress  in  the  language,  while  it  entitles  the  student  to  no  extra  academic 
credit,  supplements  the  regular  class  work  in  the  direction  of  greatly  increased 
Sprachfertigkeit  and  Sprachgefuhl. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Note  1. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  to  be  taken  in  consecutive  quarters.  They  pre- 
pare the  student  for  college  work  in  German  language  and  literature. 

Note  2. — For  pre-medical  students  and  for  those  wishing  to  leam  to  read  Grerman 
as  a  tool  for  work  in  other  departments  three  consecutive  majors,  A,  B,  and  C,  are  given. 

1.  Elementary  German.^ — Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:10,  Mr.  Weigel;  sec.  b, 
12:55,  Professor  Cutting;  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  Weigel. 

A.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

2.  Elementary  German  (continued) — Mj.  Winter,  sec.  o,  8:10,  Mr. 
Weigel;  sec.  b,  12:55,  Professor  Cutting;  Spring,  9:15,  Mr.  Weigel. 

B.  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

3.  Intermediate  German.^ — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  2,  devoted  to 
inductive  reading  of  modern  prose.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Professor 
Goettsch;  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Gould;  Spring,  sec.  a,  8:10, 
Mr.  Weigel;  sec.  b,  12:55,  Professor  Cutting. 

C.  Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

4.  Elementary  German  Composition. — The  essential  feature  of  this  course 
is  the  oral  and  written  reproduction  of  easy  prose,  with  variations  along  a  widen- 
ing range  of  syntax  and  idiom  (Freie  Reproduktion) .  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15, 
Mr.  Weigel;  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Goettsch;  Spring,  9:15, 
Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

I  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  coxu-ses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each ;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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6.  Modern  Prose  Readings. — The  special  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford 
through  the  study  of  moderately  difficult,  interesting  prose,  systematic  drill  in 
word-composition,  word-derivation,  the  relationship  of  English  and  German 
words,  and  the  principles  of  elementary  syntax.  Mj.  Autumn,  12:55,  Assistant 
Professor  von  No£;  Winter,  9:15,  Dr.  Phillipson;  Spring,  8:10,  . 

6.  German  Plays. — Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  plays  intro- 
duce the  student  to  an  attractive  form  of  German  literature,  and  impart  to  him 
an  appreciation  and  control  of  a  wealth  of  German  idiom  in  common  use.  Mj. 
Autumn,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Gould;  Winter,  12:55,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor VON  Noe;  Spring,  12:55,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

E.  German  Readings  for  Students  of  Philosophy  and  Social  Science. — A 
study  of  special  vocabulary  for  mature  students  with  a  preparation  of  at  least 
two  units  of  elementary  German.  It  may  be  elected  by  such  in  place  of  courses 
5  or  6.  Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term),  Summer  and  Winter,  2:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor VON  Not. 
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II.    senior  college  courses 

OBOUF  I.  RHETORIC 

I.    Lower  Senior 

11.  Deutsche  Aufsatze. — Oral  and  written  criticism  of  brief  daily  themes 
upon  subjects  suggested  by  the  instructor.  (Freie  Reproduktion.)  Discussion 
of  German  synonyms,  the  more  difficult  principles  of  syntax,  and  the  elements  of 
style.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  courses  numbered  15,  16,  17,  18,  20A, 
20B,  20C.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Goettsch. 

GROUP  II.      COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 

/.    Lower  Senior 

15.  Introduction  to  Schiller. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

16.  Introduction  to  Goethe. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Spring,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

17.  Introduction  to  Lessing. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  dramas 
with  student  reports.  Prerequisite:  at  least  six  majors  of  German.  Mj. 
Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 

18.  Introduction  to  the  Classical  Period. — The  reading  and  interpretation 
of  selected  works  will  be  supplemented  by  a  discussion  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  life  of  the  time.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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20A,  B.  Representative  Writers  of  the  Modem  Period. — Selected  works 
of  Freytag,  Spielhagen,  Storm,  Seidel,  Wildenbruch,  and  some  of  their  con- 
temporaries are  read  in  successive  quarters.  (2  separate  majors.)  Mj.  Winter, 
8 : 10;  Spring,  8 : 10,  Dr.  Phillipson. 

26.  Lessing's  Life  and  Works. — [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

26.  German  Poets  of  Patriotism  during  the  War  of  Liberation. — discussion 
of  the  German  people's  share  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  of  the  aims  and  hopes 
of  the  intelligent  classes,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  volunteers,  and  of  the 
expression  of  these  elements  in  contemporary  song.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

27.  Goethe's  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  and  Schiller's  Ballads.— The 

reading  of  these  pieces  will  be  supplemented  by  some  study  and  discussion  of 
Goethe's  other  epical  writings  and  ballads.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

30.  Elleist  and  Grillparzer. — A  reading  course  in  the  dramatic  writings  of 
these  two  great  post-classical  German  dramatists.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

31.  Grillparzer's  Life  and  Works. — A  discussion  of  the  principal  dramas 
and  some  prose  writings.  The  author's  significance  for  German  hterature  and 
his  relation  to  the  cultural  and  intellectual  hfe  of  old  Vienna  is  shown.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  reports.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

32.  Goethe's  "Iphigenie"  and  "Tasso." — Studied  as  the  dramatic  expression 
of  the  poet's  classical  period.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

34.  Modem  German  Poetry  in  Austria. — Nikolaus  Lenan,  Anzengmber, 
Rosegger,  and  other  leading  Austrian  poets  are  read  and  discussed.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

36.  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads. — [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

37.  Selected  Dramas  of  Schiller. — Readings,  lectures,  and  student  reports. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

II.     Upper  Senior  and  Graduate 

40A,  B,  C.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Literature.-;-Informal  talks 
in  German  about  the  main  movements  and  products  of  the  national  hterature, 
supplemented  by  assigned  readings  and  quizzes.  Prerequisite:  German  11  or 
its  equivalent.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

41.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — A  discussion  of  the  principal  phases  and 
general  cultural  significance  of  Goethe's  activity.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  reports.    Earher  Period,  174^90.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

42.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  of  the  Reisbilder  and  Bitch  der 
Lieder  will  be  accompanied  by  investigation  of  the  poet's  sources  and  hterary 
technique.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

43A.  The  German  Short  Story  on  the  Theory  of  the  Novelle  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. — Graduate  credit  for  extra  work.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

44.  Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe's 
personahty  and  l3aical  art.  Graduate  credit  given  for  additional  work.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:00,  Professor  Schijtze. 

45.  German  Lyrical  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — An  introduction  to 
the  history  of  humanistic  ideals  and  lyrical  forms  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

46.  Lessing's  Later  Dramas. — ^A  presentation  of  the  salient  features  of 
Lessing's  dramatic  theory,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  plots  and  char- 
acters of  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galotti,  and  Nathan  der  Weise.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

47.  Goethe's  Dramas. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe  as  a  drama- 
tist.   [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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48.  Goethe's  Storm-and-Stress  Period. — The  political^  social,  educational, 
and  hterary  protest  against  tradition,  precedent,  and  the  existing  state  of  things, 
characteristic  of  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Germany,  with 
Goethe's  share  in  the  movement  as  revealed  in  his  writings.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

49.  Goethe's  Period  of  Classical  Sympathies. — The  influence  upon  Goethe 
of  surroundings,  occupation,  and  friendship,  in  the  direction  of  simphcity, 
regularity,  and  repose,  studied  in  connection  with  Iphigenie,  Tasso,  and  Hermann 
und  Dorothea.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

50.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works. — A  study  of  Schiller's  participation  in  the 
Storm-and-Stress  movement  and  in  the  revival  of  classical  ideals  as  revealed  in 
his  earher  and  later  writings.  Lectures  with  student  reports  upon  assigned  read- 
ing.   Senior  College  and  Graduate  School  course.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

51.  German  Popular  Poetry. — Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports  by 
members  of  the  class.    [Not  given  in  191^20.] 

52.  Schiller's  "Wallenstein." — Discussion  of  the  causes,  course,  and  effects 
upon  Europe  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  pohtical  and  social  background  of 
the  picture  presented  in  this  dramatic  trilogy,  and  of  the  real  Wallenstein  as 
compared  with  Schiller's  idealized  hero,  accompanies  the  reading  of  the  text. 
Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term),  Summer,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

53.  Grillparzer's  Dramas. — ^A  careful  study  of  these  dramas  as  examples  of 
literary  art,  and  as  organic  expressions  of  Grillparzer's  development  and  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  culture  of  his  time.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

54.  Contemporary  German  Dramas. — Interpretative  readings  of  representa- 
tive modern  dramas.  Senior  College  and  Graduate  School  course.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

55.  Survey  of  German  Literature  in  the  Last  Thirty  Years. — Chiefly  a  study 
of  the  drama  and  of  lyrical  poetry.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

56.  The  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature. — The  subject  of  the  course 
is  the  development  and  significance  of  the  classical  ideal  of  humanity,  as  embodied 
in  the  principal  Hterary  products  of  this  period.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

57.  The  German  Lyric  from  1800  to  1850.— [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

58.  The  Literature  of  Romanticism. — Senior  College  and  Graduate  School 
course.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

59.  Goethe  and  Schiller. — The  culmination  of  the  Classical  Era  in  German 
Uterature.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

60.  The  Best  Dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel. — Graduate  credit 
will  be  given  for  additional  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor  ScHtiTZE. 

61.  Aufsatze  und  Stiliibungen. — This  course  leads  over  from  course  11  to  101. 
Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of  a  language,  not  only  correct  and 
idiomatic,  but  also  natural  and  direct,  concrete  and  living.  Tintensprache, 
Fremdworterseuche,  Mannerisms,  Anglicisms,  etc.,  receive  much  attention.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  course  11  plus  at  least  five  other  Senior 
College  elective  majors.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Cutting. 

62A.  German  Literature  since  1832.  The  Novel.  Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term) 
Summer  and  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

62B.  German  Literature  since  1832.  The  Drama. — Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Allen. 

62C.  German  Literature  since  1832.  Poetry. — Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Associate 
Professor  Allen. 

63.  The  Dramas  of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann. — Readings,  Informal 
Lectures,  and  Student  Reports.    Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term)  Summer,  Dr.  Phil- 

LIPSON. 

64.  The  Letters  of  Goethe  and  Schiller. — A  study  of  the  Hterary  co-operation 
of  these  two  poets.    Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Gronow. 
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GROUP  III.      COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Upper  Senior  and  Graduate 

81.  History  of  the  German  Language. — The  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  It  consists  of  lectures  and  the 
reading  of  Behaghel's  Deutsche  Sprache,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  best- 
known  school  grammars.  Open  to  graduate  students  upon  consultation  with 
the  instructor.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

82.  Middle  High  German. — An  elementary  reading-course  designed  (1)  to 
give  students  who  expect  to  teach  a  background  for  their  knowledge  of  New 
High  German,  (2)  to  prepare  students  gradually  for  more  serious  work  in  hnguis- 
tics  or  Hterature.  Practice  in  German  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  in 
the  modern  idiom.  Weinhold's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch  and  Paul's  Mittel- 
hochdeutsche  Grammatik  will  be  used.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 

GOETTSCH. 

83.  The  German  Language. — A  course  in  phonetics,  the  principles  of 
language,  word-study,  and  grammar,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher 
and  as  an  introduction  to  more  serious  study  in  Germanic  linguistics.  Open 
to  graduate  students.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 


91.  The  History  of  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Literature. — Lectures.  Mogk, 
Geschichte  der  altnordisch4sldndischen  Literatur.  An  outUne  of  the  history  of  Old 
Norse-Icelandic  hterature  from  its  oldest  monuments  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Modern  period,  with  special  reference  to  its  influence  on  modern  Enghsh,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  hterature.  The  abihty  to  read  Icelandic  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

93.  Germanic  Antiquities. — A  study  of  the  civihzation  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  based  on  the  prehistoric  remains  and  the  earhest  records.  Lectures  and 
assigned  readings.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

Note. — See  also  courses  112,  147 A,  and  147B. 


97X.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  is 
organized  primarily  for  those  who  have  aheady  had  some  teaching  experience. 
The  objects  of  the  course  are  (1)  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the  new  methods 
and  their  application  to  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  reading; 
(2)  to  analyze  textbooks  in  the  light  of  this  discussion;  and  (3)  to  interpret 
these  methods  by  means  of  model  lessons.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  written  and  spoken  German.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

97Y.  The  Teaching  of  German  in  the  Secondary  School. — This  course  is 
organized  primarily  for  those  who  have  had  no  teaching  experience.  It  aims  (1) 
to  acquaint  the  prospective  teacher  with  new  methods  and  their  apphcation 
to  the  teaching  of  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  and  reading;  (2)  to 
discuss  textbooks;  and  (3)  to  interpret  the  teaching  of  German  in  the  University 
High  School  in  the  light  of  this  discussion.  For  this  purpose  the  students  are 
assigned  to  high-school  instructors  under  whose  direction  they  observe  class 
work  five  times  a  week.  Students  meet  the  instructor  of  97X  four  times  a  week. 
Outside  reading  is  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  class  is  limited  to  twelve. 
Registration  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

98.  The  Teaching  of  German  Literature. — A  discussion  of  the  choice  of 
texts,  the  use  of  hterary  commentaries,  the  value  of  student  reports  upon  assigned 
supplementary  reading,  and  the  use  of  oral  quizzes  upon  prescribed  topics.  This 
and  similar  theoretical  discussion  is  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  selections  from  the  German  classics,  Wieland,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 
[Not  given  m  1919-20.] 

99A.  Leben  und  Kultur  Deutschlands  im  19ten  Jahrhundert. — Haushches 
und  gesellschaftUches  Leben,  Sitten  und  Gebrauche,  Erziehung,  Deutschlands 
okonomische  und  soziale  Entwicklung,  das  Theater,  die  gegenwartige  deutsche 
Dichtung.    [Not  given  in  1919  -20.] 
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99B.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kultur  seit  1648. — Vorlesungen  Gber  die 
Entwicklung  des  geistigen  und  kiinstlerischen  Lebens  in  Deutschland  vom 
Ausgang  des  30-jahrigen  Krieges  bis  zur  Neuzeit.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 
QKOUP  I.      COURSES  IN  LANaUAQB  AND   LANGUAGE  HISTORY 

101.  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  Stil. — A  sequent  of  course  11.    The  aim  of 

the  work  is  to  develop  an  instinct  for  idiom  and  an  active  sense  of  the  niceties  of 
style  by  discussmg,  varying,  and  independently  reproducing  passages  from  great 
stylists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Open  to  Senior  College  students  who  have 
had  in  addition  to  German  11  at  least  eight  elective  majors  in  German.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

103.  Gothic. — ^A  consideration  of  Gothic  phonology,  morphology,  and  syn- 
tax in  connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Bible  translation  of 
Wulfila.    Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Autumn,  2:00,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — The  reading  of  selections  from  Braun's  AUhoch- 
deutsches  Lesehuch,  with  reference  to  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsche  Gram- 
matik.  This  course  is  a  natural  sequent  of  103.  Mj.  Summer,  2:35,  Professor 
Wood;  Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Professor  Wood. 

105.  Middle  High  German. — An  introductory  course  that  includes  discipline 
in  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax,  derived  from  the  critical  reading  of  Hart- 
mann  von  Aue,  Der  arme  Heinrich  (ed.  Wackemagel-Toischer).  Incidental 
practice  in  German  prose  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  of  the  mediaeval 
into  the  modern  idiom.    Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Wood. 

106.  Early  New  High  German. — After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Middle  High 
German  grammar,  the  forms  of  the  transition  period  will  be  studied  in  the  works 
of  Albrecht  von  Eyb,  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  Luther,  Johannes  Fischart,  and 
others.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

107.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache. — Vorlesungen  im  Anschluss  an 
BehagheFs  Artikel  in  Paul's  Grundriss,  12,  pp.  650-780.  Eine  zusammen- 
hangende  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  hochdeutschen  Schriftsprache.  Kenntnis 
des  Gotischen,  Althochdeutschen  und  Mittelhochdeutschen  wird  vorausgesetzt. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

108.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — Knowledge  of  at  least  two  Germanic 
dialects  is  a  prerequisite.    Mj.  Autumn,  3:00,  Professor  Wood. 

109.  Old  Saxon. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Holthausen's  AUsdchisch^a 
Elementarbuch.  Equally  valuable  for  the  student  of  English  and  of  German. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

110.  Middle  Low  German. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Liibben's  Mittel- 
niederdeutsche  Grammatik.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

111.  Middle  Dutch. — The  work  will  be  based  on  J.  Franck,  Mittelnieder- 
Idndische  Grammatik.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

112.  Icelandic. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Heusler,  Altisldndisches  Ele- 
mentarbuch. A  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  desirable.  M  j .  Autumn,  8 : 10,  Assistant 
Professor  Gould. 

113.  Old  Frisian. — The  work  will  be  based  on  W.  Heuser,  AUfriesisches  Lese- 
huch.   Mj.  Spring,  3:00,  Professor  Wood. 

GROUP   II.      COURSES   IN  LITERATURE 

141A.  Survey  of  German  Literature  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. — 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

141B.  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  the  Early  Fourteenth  Century  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.— [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

141C.  Survey  of  German  Literatiire  from  Lessing  to  the  Death  of  Goethe. — 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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145.  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

146.  Germanische  Mythologie. — Vorlesungen  mit  Zugrundelegung  von 
Mogk's  Artikel  in  Paul's  Grundriss.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

147 A.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Prose. — The  rapid  reading  of  selected  prose 
texts.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  facility  in  reading  and  intro- 
duce him  to  the  literary  problems  of  Scandinavian  philology.  The  selections 
will  present  different  classes  of  literature  and  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  course  112.    Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

147B.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Poetry. — The  critical  reading  of  selected  poems 
from  the  so-called  Elder  Edda,  with  a  consideration  of  related  material  in  other 
European  literatures.  The  critical  reading  of  a  few  selected  scaldic  poems. 
Prerequisite:  course  112.    Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

Note. — See  also  courses  91,  93,  and  112. 

148.  Background  of  German  Literature  in  the  Dark  Ages. — [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

150.  Geschichte  der  mittelhochdeutschen  Litteratur. — Vorlesungen  mit 
Uebungen.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

151.  The  Germanic  Epic. — A  survey  of  Early  Germanic  balladry  will  be 
followed  by  the  reading  and  study  of  selected  passages  from  the  mediaeval 
romances  and  popular  epics.  Papers  will  be  prepared  by  members  of  the  class. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

152A.  The  German  Popular  Epic:  The  Nibelimgenlied. — A  critical  study  of 
its  legendary  and  mythological  background,  of  its  composition,  and  of  its  lan- 
guage. Some  knowledge  of  Middle  High  German  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  course. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Professor  Cutting. 

152B.  The  German  Popular  Epic:  The  Gudrun.— [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
153A.  The  German  Court  Epic:   Hartmann  von  Aue. — A  critical  reading  of 
his  Iwein  with  reference  to  its  Old  French  prototype.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Pro- 
fessor Cutting. 

153B.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. — [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

153C.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Gottfried  von  Straszburg. — [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

154.  Minnesangs  Friihling. — A  study  of  Minnesang  based  upon  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  Lachmann  and  Haupt's  collection.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

155.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. — Vorlesungen  iiber  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Werke  unter  Beriicksichtigung  seiner  Beziehungen  zu  friiheren  und  spateren 
Dichtern.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

160.  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte  vom  Jahre  1200  ziun  Jahre  1550. — Lectures 
upon  the  great  cultural  movements  of  this  period  within  the  bounds  of  the  old 
German  Empire.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

161.  Berthold  von  Regensburg. — A  study  of  Middle  High  German  prose 
style.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

162.  The  German  Volkslied. — A  study  of  its  genesis  and  influence  upon 
modern  German  poetry.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

163A.  The  Older  German  Volkslied. — A  history  of  German  popular  song 
from  the  earUest  times  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Character  and  origin 
of  the  Volkslied.  Consideration  of  its  importance  in  the  history  of  German  hfe, 
art,  and  hterature.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

163B.  Renascence  of  the  German  Volkslied  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries. — Its  influence  upon  the  poetical  writings  of  Goethe,  the 
Romantic  School,  and  the  Swabian  School.  A  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  modern  German  lyric  and  ballad.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

I 
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171.  Schiller's  Earlier  and  Later  Theory  of  the  Drama. — A  discussion  of 
the  ripening  views  of  the  dramatist  in  the  hght  of  his  earher  and  later  theory  and 
practice.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

174.  Sturm  und  Drang. — Vorlesungen  und  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
hterarische  Periode  von  etwa  1770  bis  zum  Auftretea  der  deutschen  Frtihroman- 
tiker  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  philosophischen  und  pohtischen 
Zeitstromungen.    [Not  given  1919-20.] 

175.  The  Romantic  School. — A  systematic  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  development  and  gradual  differentiation  of  the  romantic  Weltanschauung  in 
the  creative  and  theoretical  works  of  the  Romantic  School.  Mj.  Autumn,  11 :50, 
Assistant  Professor  von  No±. 

176.  Das  junge  Deutschland. — Die  hterarische  Bewegung  von  etwa  1830 
bis  1840  in  Deutschland.    Winter,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  von  Noe. 

177.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litteratur  seit  1840. — Readings,  reports, 
and  discussions  in  connection  with  informal  lectures  in  German  by  the  instructor. 
Spring,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  von  Not. 

178.  Herder  and  the  Humanistic  Movement  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 

[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

179.  Goethe's  "Werthers  Leiden." — A  critical  account  of  the  sources,  the 
intrinsic  significance,  and  the  hterary  structure  of  the  work.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

180.  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister." — An  examination  of  its  relation  to  the 
poet's  Ufe  and  thought.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

182.  History  of  the  German  Novel. — A  survey  in  outline  of  the  development 
of  German  prose  fiction  from  mediaeval  times  to  Goethe  will  precede  an  intensive 
study  of  the  trend  of  the  novel  from  Werther  to  the  present.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

183.  The  Modern  German  Novel.— [Not  given  m  1919-20.] 

184.  Das  deutsche  Drama  von  den  ersten  AnfMngen  bis  zum  Jahre  1660. — 

[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

186.  History  of  the  German  Drama  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries. — A  study  of  Romance  pseudo-classical  influences  in  Germany  and 
of  the  growth  of  the  national  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

186.  The  Modern  German  Drama. — The  evolution  of  sociological  and 
artistic  tendencies  in  the  modern  drama  beginning  with  Ibsen.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

187.  Technique  of  the  Drama  since  Lessing. — [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

190.  Relations  between  Literature  and  Philosophy,  from  the  Death  of 
Lessing  to  1848. — The  Classical  era  of  German  Uterature  and  the  Romantic 
movements  in  Germany,  England,  and  France  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
study  of  the  principal  tendencies  in  contemporaneous  philosophic  thought.  It 
is  to  fill  the  gap  between  technical  courses  in  Philosophy  of  this  period  on  the  one 
hand  and  purely  hterary  courses  on  the  other  that  this  course  is  offered.  Lec- 
tures in  Enghsh,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

192.  History  of  German  Literary  Criticism. — The  development  of  German 
hterary  taste  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  is  shown  and 
the  sources  are  studied.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  interrelation  of  German, 
French,  and  Enghsh  criticism.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

193.  Foreign  Influence  on  German  Literature  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries. — A  study  of  the  German  reaction  upon  Enghsh  and  French 
classicism,  romanticism,  and  naturalism,  with  incidental  attention  to  other  foreign 
influences,  Oriental,  Itahan,  Spanish,  Russian,  and  Scandinavian.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 
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216.  German  Essays  and  Essayists  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

217.  Contemporary  German  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  chief  German  lyric  of 
the  recent  past  and  present.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

218.  Sturm  und  Drang. — Vorlesungen  und  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
Uterarische  Periode  von  etwa  1770  bis  zum  Auftreten  der  Friihromantiker 
mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  philosophischen  und  pohtischen  Zeitstro- 
mungen.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Dr.  Phillipson. 

219.  Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry. — A  study  of  Goethe's  art  in  relation  to  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  poet.  Mj.  (or  M.  each  Term)  Summer,  Dr.  Phillip- 
son. 

PROSEMINAR 

241.  Introduction  to  Methods  of  Research  in  German  Literature. — ^The 
course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  bibliography  and  methods  of 
research.  Simple  problems  are  worked  out  to  illustrate  various  methods  of 
research.  The  course  is  primarily  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  seminar 
and  dissertation  work.  Students  are  advised  to  take  it  before  entering  regular 
seminar  courses.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 


SEMINARS 

261.  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — With  a  Gothic  text  for  a  basis  this 
course  aims  to  show  the  relation  between  Germanic  and  the  other  Indo-European 
languages  and  the  interrelation  of  the  Germanic  languages.  Problems  in 
phonology,  morphology,  and  semasiology  will  be  studied.  Professor  Wood. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

252.  Investigations  in  Old  High  German  Dialects. — A  careful  study  of 
specimens  of  the  principal  Old  High  German  dialects  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  Germanic  and  to  one  another.  Professor  Wood.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

253.  For  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  major  work  is  linguistics. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter.    Hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Wood. 

260.  The  Germanic  Epic. — Mj.  Summer,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Allen. 

261.  Lyric  Origins  in  Germany. — A  comparison  of  the  theories  of  extraneous 
origin  for  Minnesang,  together  with  an  investigation  of  early  German  folk- 
poetry  and  of  the  lyrics  in  the  Carmina  bur  ana.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
French,  while  highly  desirable,  is  not  a  prerequisite  of  this  course.  Associate 
Professor  Allen.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

262.  The  Mediaeval  Lyric  and  Ballad.— Mj.  Spring,  Wed.  4:00-6:00, 
Associate  Professor  Allen. 

263.  Heine  und  Uhland. — A  study  of  the  Romantic  lyric  as  exemplified  in 
Wilhelm  Miiller  and  Eichendorff  will  precede  an  investigation  of  the  sources  and 
Uterary  technique  of  the  poems  of  Heine  and  Uhland.  Mj.  Winter,  Wed., 
4:00-6:00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

265.  Heine. — Associate  Professor  Allen.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

266.  Problems  in  the  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — 
Investigation  of  cross-influence  in  the  transmission  of  various  literary  types 
during  this  period.  Mj.  Autumn,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Associate  Professor 
Allen. 

267.  The  German  Novel. — An  investigation  of  several  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  the  evolution  of  prose  fiction  in  Germany  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.    Associate  Professor  Allen.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

280.  Der  Junge  Goethe,  1749-1776. — Proefssor  ScHtiTZE.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 
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281.  Goethe's  First  Weimar  Period  (1775-1788).— Mj.  Winter,  Th.,  4:00- 
6:00,  Professor  Schutze. 

282.  Goethe's  Second  Weimar  Period  (1788-1805). — Professor  Schutze. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

283.  Goethe  (1905-1832).— Professor  ScHtirzE.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

284.  Goethe's  "Faust,"  Part  I. — Professor  ScHtixzE.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

285.  Goethe's  "Wilhehn  Meister." — ^Professor  SchUtze.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

286.  Herder. — IVIj.  Autumn,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  ScntiTZB. 

287.  The  Romantic  School. — Professor  Schutze.   [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

288.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

289.  The  Modem  Drama. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
290A  and  B.  The  History  and  Theory  of  the  German  "Lied"  from  Opitz 

to  the  Present. — Professor  Schtttze.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

291.  The  Technique  of  Lyrical  Poetry. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

300.  Das  englische  Drama  in  Deutschland  im  16.  und  17.  Jahrhundert. — 

Professor  Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

301.  Lessing's  Theory  of  the  Drama. — Professor  Cutting.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

302.  Goethe's  "Faust":  Genesis  and  Interpretation.— Mj.  Spring,  Th., 
4:00-6:00,  Professor  Cutting. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  courses  offered  for  the  current  year  in  the 
Circulars  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Education,  History,  History  of  Art, 
Comparative  Philology,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  and  English. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

John  Matthews  Manly,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English. 

William  Cleaver  Wilkinson,  D.D.,  Professor  (Emeritus)  of  Poetry  and 
Criticism. 

William  Darnall  MacClintock,  A.M.,  Professor  of  EngHsh. 
Myra  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 

Francis  Adelbert  Blackburn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  Retired. 

James  Weber  Linn,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  EngUsh. 

Tom  Peete  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Celtic. 

Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Edith  Foster  Flint,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Charles  Read  Baskervill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 

Thomas  Albert  Knott,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

James  Root  Hulbert,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Carl  Henry  Grabo,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

David  Harrison  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Enghsh. 

George  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Evelyn  May  Albright,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Enghsh. 

Frank  Martendale  Webster,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Katharine  Allen  Graham,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  EngUsh. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Helen  Rose  Balph,  A.M.  Baldwin  Maxwell,  A.M. 

Ruth  Lomas  Bribach,  A.M.  Emma  Feild  Pope,  A.M. 

ZoE  FiSK  Flanagan,  A.M.  Dewitt  Talmage  Starnes,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

I.    THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Course  1  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence.  Course  3 
is  required  of  all  students  having  nine  majors  of  credit.  It  must  be  taken  before 
admission  to  the  Senior  Colleges.  Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  have  the 
following  privileges  of  election:  (a)  courses  40  and  41  are  open  to  those  who  have 
passed  course  1;  (6)  courses  4,  21,  34 A,  47,  48,  160  are  open  to  those  who  have 
passed  courses  1,  3,  and  40. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  Enghsh  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1  to  a 
student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then 
ending.    The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  courses  taken,  which  must 
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include  courses  1,  3,  40,  and  41;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May  upon 
the  same  courses.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental 
Examiner. 

II.    THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

Courses. — The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Senior  Colleges,  and  from  them  the  sequences  in  English  may  be  chosen: 

4,  English  Composition;  5,  6,  English  Composition,  advanced  course;  7, 
Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools;  9,  Argumentation;  10,  Public 
Address;  11,  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press;  18,  The  Speaking 
Voice  and  English  Pronunciation;  21,  Old  English,  elementary  course;  22,  Old 
English;  28,  Chaucer,  the  Canterbury  Tales;  32,  Modern  English  Grammar; 
33,  English  Grammar  for  Teachers;  34 A,  History  of  the  English  Language; 
36,  History  of  Old  English  Literature;  39,  History  of  Middle  English  Literature; 
42,  English  Literature,  1557-99;  43,  English  Literature,  1599-1660;  44,  EngHsh 
Literature,  1660-1744;  46,  English  Literature,  1744-98;  47,  English  Literature, 
1798-1832;  48A,  Enghsh  Literature,  1832-92  (poetry);  48B,  English  Literature, 
1832-92  (prose);  71,  Shakspere's  Tragedies;  72,  Shakspere's  Comedies;  75, 
Milton;  76,  The  EngHsh  Romantic  Movement;  77,  Pope,  the  Satires;  79,  Brown- 
ing and  Tennyson;  80,  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools;  85,  The 
Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642;  87,  The  History  of  the  Novel;  88,  The 
Technique  of  the  Modern  Novel;  90,  The  Literary  Essay  in  England;  91,  Ballad 
and  Epic  Poetry;  130,  Pre-Raphaehtism  in  English  Literature;  140,  The  Tech- 
nique of  the  Drama;  141,  The  Technique  of  Criticism;  142A,  B,  Contemporary 
Literature;  160A,  B,  American  Literature;  173,  Arthurian  Material  in  English 
Literature;  174,  The  Mediaeval  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  175,  Intro- 
duction to  Celtic  Literature. 

The  following  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  graduates,  are  open 
to  properly  quaUfied  Senior  College  students,  and  may  be  selected  as  part  of  the 
principal  sequence: 

23,  Old  English,  Beowulf;  26,  Early  Middle  English;  51,  Renaissance  and 
Reformation;  69,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser;  70 A,  B,  Shakspere;  84,  The 
Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600. 

Sequences. — In  general,  the  principal  sequence  in  English  must  include  three 
required  courses,  4,  41,  and  one  of  three,  21,  28,  34A;  two  groups  of  two  majors 
each  (e.g.,  Old  or  Middle  English,  the  Renaissance,  the  eighteenth  century, 
American  Hterature,  Celtic  Kterature,  the  drama,  the  novel,  etc.) ;  and  two  elec- 
tive majors.  The  minor  sequence  must  include  the  three  required  courses  and 
one  group.    The  following  special  sequences  are  recognized: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  General,  for  students  of  Language:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34A, 
36,  41. 

b)  General,  for  students  of  Literature:  courses  4, 28, 41,  and  six  selected  from 
the  following  courses:  5,  6,  42-48,  69,  70 A,  B,  71,  72,  75,  76,  77,  79,  84,  85,  87, 
90,  91,  130,  140,  142A,  B,  160A,  B. 

c)  For  teachers:  courses  4,  7,  9,  18,  20,  21,  28,  33,  34A,  36,  41,  80. 

d)  In  preparation  for  Journalism:  courses  4,  5,  6,  9.  10,  11,  41,  142A,  B. 
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SECONDARY  8EQUBNCB8 

a)  General:  courses  4,  41,  and  four  of  the  courses  42-48,  87,  90,  160. 
h)  For  Law  students:  courses  4,  5,  9,  10,  18,  41. 

c)  For  students  of  Modern  Language  whose  principal  sequence  is  in  Romance 
or  German:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28. 

d)  For  students  of  Modern  Literature  whose  principal  sequence  is  taken  in 
Romance  or  German:  courses  28,  41,  and  four  others  chosen  according  to  the 
period  studied. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  p.  166. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  English  are  advised 
to  elect,  as  undergraduates,  at  least  two  courses  in  the  Enghsh  language,  21  and 
28  (and  if  possible  34 A),  one  elective  course  in  English  composition  (4  or  9),  two 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  English  (7  and  80),  and  further  courses  in  EngUsh 
literature,  including  41  and  160. 

A  special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Enghsh  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1 
to  a  student  who  has  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in 
the  courses  in  Enghsh  taken,  which  must  include  at  least  five  elective  majors 
in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May.  The  exami- 
nation in  1919  will  be  upon  the  following  courses:  21,  22,  28,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47, 
48,  85,  160.  The  student  may  choose  any  five  of  these  as  the  basis  of  his  exami- 
nation. More  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental 
Examiner. 

III.    THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Graduate  students  who  did  not  as  undergraduates  devote  special  attention 
to  Enghsh  should  select  their  work  at  first  from  the  courses  intended  primarily 
for  Senior  College  students.  Some  familiarity  with  English  studies  is  presupposed 
in  the  courses  intended  primarily  for  graduate  students.  The  following  courses, 
though  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates,  may  be  taken  by  graduate  stu- 
dents and  will  be  credited  toward  the  higher  degrees:  21,  22,  28,  32,  33,  34A, 
42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  -71,  72,  75,  76A,  77,  79,  85,  87,  88,  90,  91,  130,  140,  141, 
142,  160,  173,  174,  175.  The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for 
graduate  students  and  are  open  to  all  who  are  properly  equipped  for  them  in 
knowledge  and  experience  in  study:  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  34B,  35,  36,  37,  38, 
39,  50,  51,  52,  54,  56,  57,  61,  69,  70,  73,  74,  76,  83,  84,  86,  89,  102,  103,  150,  161, 
170,  180. 

The  Master's  degree. — The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Enghsh 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Prerequisites. — a)  Before  acceptance  as  a  candidate  the  student  should 
have  completed  the  equivalent  of  nine  majors  (twelve  or  fifteen  year-hours)  of 
college  work  in  English,  in  addition  to  the  required  courses  in  composition  (the 
equivalent  of  English  1  and  Enghsh  3  in  the  University  of  Chicago)  and  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  literature  (the  equivalent  of  Enghsh  40).  The  nine  majors 
should  include  four  of  the  period  courses,  42-48.  This  requirement  represents 
roughly  the  attainment  of  a  student  who  selects  his  major  sequence  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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6)  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  student's  undergraduate  training  in 
English  is  tested  by  a  wiitten  examination  given  in  August  and  in  December  for 
all  who  expect  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  within  the  next 
three  quarters. 

c)  At  the  time  of  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  should  possess  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  EngHsh. 

2.  Residence  and  courses. — a)  The  minimum  requirement  is  a  residence  of 
three  quarters  and  the  completion  of  eight  majors  of  graduate  work,  at  least  one 
major  of  which  must  be  taken  in  Old  or  Middle  English.  Such  of  the  period 
courses,  42-48,  as  have  not  been  included  in  undergraduate  preparation  should 
be  elected. 

b)  Some  one  period  or  form  should  be  chosen  for  special  study;  e.g.,  Old 
EngUsh,  Middle  EngUsh,  the  Renaissance,  the  Restoration  and  early  eighteenth 
century,  the  later  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  American  Uterature,  the  drama,  the  novel,  criticism.  Three  or  four 
majors  should  be  taken  in  this  special  field.  The  period  or  form  chosen  will 
naturally  determine  the  subject  of  the  dissertation. 

c)  In  case  the  graduate  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  have  been 
partially  anticipated  at  the  time  of  acceptance  as  a  candidate,  advanced  courses 
in  EngUsh  composition,  courses  for  teachers  offered  in  the  Department  of  English, 
or  approved  courses  in  other  departments  (including  the  Department  of  General 
Literature)  may  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  necessary  eight  majors. 

d)  No  courses,  however,  outside  the  Department  of  EngUsh  may  be  taken 
for  credit  toward  the  Master's  degree  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence  unless 
the  subject  for  a  dissertation  has  already  been  accepted  and  the  substituted  courses 
approved  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  student's  special  field. 

3.  Dissertation. — Six  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree 
is  sought  the  candidate  must  submit  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  a  disser- 
tation showing  the  result  of  special  study  of  some  approved  subject  and  demon- 
strating his  abiUty  in  original  investigation  or  in  independent  organization  of 
material  already  at  hand.  A  dissertation  illogical  in  organization  and  obscure 
and  incorrect  in  expression  will  be  rejected  without  consideration  of  the  value  of 
the  investigation. 

4.  Examination. — The  final  test  of  the  candidate's  fitness  to  receive  the 
degree  consists  of  an  oral  examination  covering  his  special  field,  but  not  confined 
to  that  field  or  to  the  particular  courses  offered. 

The  Doctor's  degree. — All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  EngUsh, 
whatever  may  be  their  special  field  of  work,  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
general  history  of  EngUsh  literature  and  a  fair  equipment  in  Old  and  Middle 
EngUsh.  The  minimum  requirement  in  the  former  may  be  roughly  indicated 
as  represented  by  courses  36,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  70A,  B,  85,  150,  160;  this 
minimum  is  permitted  only  to  those  whose  special  interest  is  in  Unguistic  study 
and  who  consequently  take  as  their  secondary  subject  either  Germanic  or 
Romance  Philology;  such  students  will  of  course  take  special  Unguistic  courses 
in  EngUsh.  The  minimum  requirement  in  linguistic  work  for  students  whose 
special  interest  Ues  in  the  study  of  literature  and  literary  history  may  be  roughly 
indicated  as  given  in  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  34B. 
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Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  strongly  advised 
to  choose  their  secondary  subject  with  immediate  reference  to  its  usefulness  in 
the  field  to  which  they  intend  to  devote  special  attention.  Of  prime  importance 
to  those  who  aim  at  a  broad  and  enlightened  knowledge  of  Enghsh  hterature  in  its 
greatest  manifestations  is  a  Imowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Romance,  and 
the  German  hteratures.  The  relative  importance  of  these  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  field  of  English  Hterature  chosen  for  special  study;  but  a  sound  knowledge 
of  Enghsh  hterature  and  a  just  appreciation  of  its  phenomena  are  impossible 
without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  at  least  one  of  the  other  great  hteratures 
of  the  civihzed  world  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  foreign 
thought  which  were  most  influential  in  England  during  the  period  chosen  for 
special  study.  The  Head  of  the  Department  and  the  other  instructors  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  with  candidates  their  special  interests  and  plans. 

A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department  must  be  presented  at  least  three  months  before  the  Convocation  at 
which  the  candidate  wishes  to  receive  the  degree.  After  the  dissertation  has  been 
accepted,  the  candidate  must  present  himself  for  a  special  public  examination 
in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University. 

The  Doctor's  degree  is  not  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  accurate 
work,  however  great  in  amount;  the  candidate  must  exhibit  some  capacity  for 
investigation  and  independent  thought.  The  requirements  cannot  therefore  be 
stated  in  terms  of  years  or  courses.  Three  years  are,  however,  usually  necessary 
for  a  competent  student  who  enters  the  Graduate  School  with  a  good  equip- 
ment. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     COURSES  IN  RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

The  following  courses  in  rhetoric  and  English  composition  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  such  training  as  he  needs  in  expression  and  organization  of 
thought  in  order  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  material  of  other  departments  of 
study.  He  is  required  to  take  English  1  in  his  first  quarter  and  English  3  in  his 
second  year  of  residence.  These  courses  are  prerequisite  to  higher  courses  in 
composition.  EngUsh  4  is  given  in  two  sections  in  which  the  emphasis  is  laid 
respectively  on  literary  quality  and  on  organization  of  material.  Enghsh  9,  9A, 
and  10  are  arranged  to  give  a  full  year's  course  in  the  organization  of  material 
and  the  written  and  oral  expression  of  it.  These  courses  may  be  elected  to 
supplement  English  4,  or  in  place  of  it.  One  of  these  elective  courses  in  com- 
position is  invariably  required  as  part  of  the  primary  or  secondary  sequence  in 
EngUsh.  English  5  and  6  are  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in 
Enghsh  composition  for  hterary  or  professional  reasons. 

GROUP  I.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.1  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition:  Introductory  College  Course. — 
Short  themes  and  exercises  weekly.  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Summer,  9:15,  Dr. 
Albright;  Autumn,  9:15,  11:50,  and  2:00,  Associate  Professors  Linn  and 

1  Limited -credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each ;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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Flint,  Drs.  Stevens,  Sherburn,  and  Albright;  Winter,  9:15  and  2:00; 
Spring,  9:15,  Dr.  Albright. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges.  Course  1  must  be  taken  imme- 
diately after  entrance  to  the  University. 

2.  English  Composition. — For  students  conditioned  in  English  1.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Tu.  and  Th.,  12:55. 

3.  English  Composition. — Required  of  all  candidates  for  degrees  who  have 
completed  nine  majors  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  including  EngHsh  1.  Mj.  every 
Quarter.  Summer,  10:45,  Dr.  Albright;  Autumn,  10:20  and  3:05,  Associate 
Professors  Linn,  Flint,  and  Robertson,  Drs.  Stevens,  Albright,  and 
Sherburn,  and  Mr.  Grabo;  Winter,  10:20  and  3:05,  Dr.  Albright  and  Mr. 
Grabo;  Spring,  10:20  and  3:05,  Drs.  Sherburn,  Stevens,  and  Albright. 


GROUP  II.     FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

4,  4A,  B,  C.  English  Composition. — Daily  and  longer  themes.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  EngHsh  1  and  3.  In  4A  the  emphasis  is  upon  narration;  in 
4B  upon  exposition;  in  4C  upon  argument.  Mj.  Summer  (4),  12:55,  Associate 
Professor  Linn;  Autumn  (4A),  12:55,  Professor  Lovett;  Winter  (4B),  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Linn;  (4A),  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  Spring 
(4A),  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  (4B),  9:15,  Mr.  Grabo. 

5,  6.  English  Composition:  Advanced  Course. — Courses  5  and  6  should 
be  elected  as  a  whole.  These  courses  are  open  to  students  in  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  the  Graduate  School  who  have  attained  a  high  grade  in  courses  1,  3,  and  4, 
or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to  their  abihty.  Mj.  Summer,  12:55, 
Professor  Lovett  and  Associate  Professor  Linn  ;2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
2:00,  Professor  Herri ck;  Mj.  Spring,  12:55,  Professor  Lovett. 

7.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  deals  with 
the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written  and  in  oral 
composition.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:20,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

9.  Argimientation  and  Debating. — Structure  and  substance  of  argument. 
Brief-drawing,  analysis,  evidence  and  refutation  developed  through  their  appli- 
cation to  topics  in  representative  fields  of  thought.  Oral  presentation.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

10.  Forms  of  Public  Address.— [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

11.  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press. — A  study  of  contempo- 
rary journahsm,  with  practice  in  various  forms.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  includ- 
ing English  3  and  40  and  Sociology  1.    Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Mr.  Grabo. 

18.  The  Speaking  Voice  and  English  Pronunciation. — The  course  presents 
the  fundamentals  of  EngHsh  pronunciation:  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  an  unaffected  and  distinct  dehvery.  Defects,  mannerisms, 
and  colloquiahsms  of  speech  are  analyzed  and  corrected.  Through  exercises 
in  vocal  expression  (as  distinguished  from  "voice  culture")  students  are  trained 
to  use  the  voice  correctly.  The  principles  discussed  in  the  course  should  enable 
teachers  of  English  and  of  Expression  to  diagnose  the  more  common  defects  in  the 
speaking  voice  and  to  make  practical  suggestions  to  their  pupils  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  powers  of  expression.  Open  only  to  students  taking  a  major  or 
minor  sequence  in  EngHsh  or  PubHc  Speaking.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  includ- 
ing three  in  EngHsh.    Mj.  Spring,  11 :50,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

20.  Investigations  in  Composition. — Designed  to  train  supervisors,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  of  English  to  carry  on  investigations  and  measurements  of 
the  written  and  oral  composition  work  of  elementary-  and  secondary-school 
pupils.  Includes  experiments  in  the  evaluation  of  various  methods  of  teaching 
English  composition.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 
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II.     COURSES  IN  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH 

Courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  fall  into  well-defined  groups  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  constitute  consecutive  work  extending  over  three  years.  As 
nearly  as  possible  they  ought  to  be  taken  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

First  year:  courses  21,  22,  23  (Old  English),  28  (Chaucer),  32  (Grammar), 
34A  (History  of  Language),  36  (Old  English  Literature),  39  (Middle  English 
Literature),  175  (Celtic  Literature). 

Second  and  third  years:  Language:  courses  24  (Cynewulf),  26  (Middle  Eng- 
lish), 34B  (History  of  Language),  35  (seminar);  Literature:  courses  27A,  B,  C, 
or  D,  E,  29A,  B  (Metrical  Romances),  37A,  B  (Chaucer),  83  (Mediaeval  Drama). 

If  possible,  course  150  (BibKography)  should  be  taken  by  all  graduate  stu- 
dents in  their  first  year.  The  courses  recommended  for  second  or  third  year  are 
usually  offered  only  in  alternate  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  Comparative  Philology  1;  German  103,  104,  109,  112; 
Romance  76;  English  170. 

21.  Old  English  (beginning  course). — The  prose  in  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,  and  elementary  grammar,  Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor 
Knott;  Autumn,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

22.  Old  English:  Poetry. — The  poems  in  Bright's  Reader,  and  the  first 
thousand  lines  of  Beowulf.  Study  of  meter  and  characteristics  of  Old  English 
Poetry.    Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

23.  Old  English:  "Beowulf." — Reading  of  the  text  and  examination  of 
some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  poem.  Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Assistant 
Professor  Knott. 

24.  Old  English:  Cynewulf. — Rapid  reading  from  poems,  and  study  of 
problems.  Graduate  students  only.  M j .  Autumn,  10 : 20,  Assistant  Professor 
Knott. 

25.  Old  English:  The  Pseudo-Caedmonian  Poems. — Reading  of  all  the 
poems  and  examination  of  problems.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

26.  Early  Middle  English. — Emerson's  Middle  English  Reader.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  development  of  the  language  and  to 
dialectology.  For  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisite:  EngUsh  21  and  28. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

27A,  B,  C.  Middle  English:  Special  Course. — Study  of  a  single  work: 
Hnguistic  and  textual  problems,  sources,  literary  relationships,  authorship,  etc. 
(A)  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight;  (B)  The  Debate  between  the  Body  and  the 
Soul;  (C)  Piers  the  Plowman.  Prerequisite:  EngHsh  26.  Graduate  students 
only.  27C.  Mj.  Summer,  10:20;  27B.  Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor 
Knott.  t 

27D,  E.  Middle  English  Alliterative  Poetry  Exclusive  of  "Piers  the  Plow- 
man."— Special  problems.  For  graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  Th., 
4:10-6:10,  Professor  Manly. 

28.  Chaucer:  "The  Canterbury  Tales." — An  introductory  course  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  no  training  in  Middle  English.  Only  graduate  and  advanced 
Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert; 
Winter,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

29A,  B.  English  Metrical  Romances. — Study  of  texts.  For  graduate 
students  only.    2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

31.  The  Science  of  Language. — [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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32.  Modem  English  Grammar. — A  study  of  colloquial  and  standard  usage. 
For  graduate  and  advanced  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15, 
Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

33.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers. — [Not  given  in  1919-20.]  ^ 
34A.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  undergraduates). — A  general 

survey  of  the  development  of  the  English  language;  its  relations  to  other  lan- 
guages; the  chief  periods;  the  development  of  forms,  sounds,  and  meanings; 
foreign  influences.    No  prerequisite.    M j .  Autunm,  1 1 : 50,  Assistant  Professor 

HULBERT. 

34B.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  graduates). — The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  co-ordinate,  organize,  and  supplement  the  knowledge  given 
in  the  more  fundamental  courses  in  Old  and  Middle  EngUsh  and  to  examine 
the  development  of  the  language  to  modern  times.  Prerequisite:  Enghsh  23 
and  26.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Knott. 

35A,  B,  C,  D.  Old  English:  Seminar. — In  different  years  the  study  of 
Old  English  phonology,  morphology,  dialects,  and  syntax  will  be  considered. 
Students  will  be  admitted  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  For 
graduate  students  only.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

36.  The  History  of  Old  English  Literature. — From  the  earhest  remains  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Lectures  and  readings,  largely  in  translation.  Pre- 
requisite: Enghsh  21.    Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

37A,  B.  Chaucer. — Rapid  reading  and  discussion  of  his  works.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  Enghsh  28.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  3:05, 
Professor  Manly. 

38.  Pseudo-Chaucerian  Pieces. — Studies  of  some  of  the  prose  and  verse 
falsely  ascribed  to  Chaucer  by  the  earher  editors.  Prerequisite:  the  abihty  to 
read  Middle  Enghsh  and  Old  French  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  genuine  works  of 
Chaucer.    For  graduate  students  only.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

39.  The  History  of  Middle  English  Literature. — Lectures,  extensive  reading, 
and  some  examination  of  problems.  Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Associate  Professor 
Cross. 

ni.    courses  in  english  literature 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  EngUsh  Literature,  at  first  in  general  (40),  then  in  detail  (courses  42^8,  84, 
85,  87,  160),  and  finally  in  such  minuteness  as  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with 
material  for  advanced  studies  and  research.  English  40  is  advised  for  all  stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  history  of  Enghsh  hterature  in 
the  high  school.  English  41,  42-48,  75,  79,  85,  87,  88,  90,  91,  and  160  are  designed 
especially  to  give  training  in  methods  of  literary  study  and  presentation  of  results. 
Of  these,  41,  47,  48,  87,  88,  90, 140,  and  160  are  recommended  for  undergraduates; 
42-46,  75,  and  91  for  graduates  who  need  such  training. 

GROUP  I.      FOR   THE   JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

40.1  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature. — Required  readings  arranged 
chronologically  to  reflect  the  historical  development  of  English  literature.  Study 
of  literary  forms,  prose  style,  and  versification.  Prerequisite:  Enghsh  1.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:15,  Dr.  Albright;  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  MacClintock; 
Winter,  9: 15  and  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Flint,  Drs.  Stevens,  Sherburn, 
AND  Albright;  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professors  Linn  and  Flint,  and 
Dr.  Sherburn. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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41.  Shakspere. — The  reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  plays. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  Robertson;  Autumn,  11:40,  Pro- 
fessor Tolman;  Winter,  11 :50,  Professor  MacClintock  and  Dr.  Sherburn; 
Spring,  11:50,  Dr.  Stevens. 

GROUP  II.      FOB  THE   SENIOR   COLLBQBS   AND   THE   GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Courses  42-48  cover  with  some  minuteness  the  history  of  English  literature 
from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  down  to  the  present  time.  They  need 
not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

42.  English  Literature,  1557-1599. — Mj.  Summer,  2:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Baskervill  and  Professor  Lovett;  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor 
Tolman. 

43.  English  Literature,  1599-1660.— Mj .  Winter,  10:20,  Dr.  Stevens. 

44.  English  Literature,  1660-1744. — Mj.  Summer,  11:50,  Professor 
Lovett;  Autumn,  8 : 10,  Professor  Reynolds, 

46.  English  Literature,  1744-1798. — Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Mac- 
Clintock. 

47.  English  Literature,  1798-1832.— Mj.  Summer,  10:20,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Linn;  Autumn,  9:15,  Mr.  Grabo. 

48A,  B.  English  Literature,  1832-1892.— 2Mjs.  48B  (Prose),  Winter,  10:20, 
48A  (Poetry),  Spring,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Linn. 

50A.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Period,  1550-1600. — 
Development  of  literary  types  and  ideals.  For  graduate  students  only.  Pre- 
requisite: English  42,  43,  and  85  or  their  equivalents.  Mj.  Summer,  Wed., 
Fri.,  4:10-6:10,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill  and  Professor  Lovett; 
Winter,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:10-6:10,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

51.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  in  England. — 
Lectures  on  the  main  currents  of  literature  and  civilization  in  England  from  the 
introduction  of  printing  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  with  discussion  of  the 
texts  in  Flugel's  Neuenglisches  Lesebuch.  For  graduate  students  only.  Mj. 
Autunrn,  3:05,  Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

52.  Studies  in  the  English  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.— For  graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Spring,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:10-6:10, 
Associate  Professor  Baskervill. 

54.  Studies  in  the  English  Heroic  Play. — For  graduate  students  only. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4: 10-6: 10,  Professor  Reynolds. 

56A,  B.  Studies  in  Romanticism  in  English  Literature. — For  graduate 
students  only.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

57.  Studies  in  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century:  The  Letter 
Writers.- Mj.  Summer,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:10-6:10;  Winter,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:10-6:10, 
Professor  Reynolds. 

61.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Fiction.— Mj.  Spring,  Mon.,  Wed.,  4:10-6:10, 
Professor  Lovett. 

69.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser. — This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  graduate  students,  but  Senior  College  students  who  have  passed  with  credit 
in  EngUsh  42  will  be  admitted.    Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Tolman. 

70A,  B.  Shakspere. — The  plays  in  sequence.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring, 
11:50,  Professor  Tolman. 

71.  Shakspere's  Tragedies. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:00,  Associate  Professor 
Baskervill. 

72.  Shakspere's  Comedies. — Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  MacClintock. 

73.  Problems  in  Shakspere. — For  graduate  students  only.  Lectures  on 
the  treatment  of  texts  and  the  history  of  Shaksperean  scholarship.  Discussion 
of  problems.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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74.  The  Shakspere  Apocrypha —Mj.  Summer,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:10-6:10,  Pro- 
fessor Manly. 

75.  Milton.— [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

76.  The  English  Romantic  Movement. — Wordsworth.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Professor  Reynolds. 

77.  Pope:  The  Satires.— [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

79.  Browning  and  Tennyson. — Mj,  Summer,  8:10,  Professor  Reynolds. 

80.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. — Discusses  the  choice, 
arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter  for  high-school 
instruction.  Discussions,  reports,  conferences,  and  observation.  Prerequisite: 
at  least  2  majors  in  literature.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

83.  The  Mediaeval  Drama. — The  origins  and  the  development  of  the  medi- 
aeval reUgious  drama.  For  graduates  only.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:05,  Professor 
Manly. 

84.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600.— A  study  of  the  forms  of 
the  drama  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance;  of  the  influences 
which  shaped  the  EUzabethan  drama;  and  of  the  history  of  the  drama  in  that 
period.  Mj.  Summer,  3:05,  Professor  Manly;  Winter,  2:00,  Associate 
Professor  Baskervill. 

85.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642.— Mj.  Spring,  2:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Baskervill. 

86A.  Representative  EngUsh  Comedy  before  1700. — Mj.  Autumn,  Wed., 
Fri.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Reynolds. 

87A,  B.  The  English  Novel. — From  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 
2Mjs.  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Lovett;  Winter,  11:50,  Mr.  Grabo. 

88.  The  Technique  of  the  Modern  Novel. — Representative  EngUsh,  French, 
Russian,  and  German  novels  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  structure 
and  technique.  Abihty  to  read  French  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  course.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

89.  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Comedy. — For  graduate  students  only. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

90.  The  Literary  Essay  in  England. — Readings  of  masterpieces  from  Bacon 
to  Pater.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Professor  MacClintock. 

91.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  Enghsh  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collection  of  Child  and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be  read 
in  translation ;  other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.  M j .  Winter,  10 : 20, 
Professor  Tolman. 

102A.  English  Literary  Criticism. — Theory  and  types  developed  from  a 
study  of  masterpieces  of  English  critics.  Coleridge  to  Arnold.  For  graduate 
students  only.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  MacClintock. 

103A,  B.  The  Structure  of  English  Verse. — A  discussion  of  metrical  and 
rhythmical  theories  and  a  historical  account  of  Enghsh  verse.  2Mjs.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

130.  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  English  Literature. — For  Senior  College  and  gradu- 
ate students.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

140.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama.— A  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the 
technique  of  selected  plays.  Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students  who 
have  passed  in  course  85.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

141.  The  Technique  of  Criticism. — An  account  of  English  criticism  of  the 
present  day  with  reference  to  foreign  influence.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

142A,  B.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  Enghsh  letters  of 
the  present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study 
of  the  principles  of  hterature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  2Mj8. 
Autumn  and  Winter,  3:05,  Professor  Herrick. 
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160.  The  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  English  Literary  History. — For 

graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Summer,  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Cross; 
Autumn,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:10-6:10,  Professor  Manly. 

160A.  Early  American  Literature. — A  study  of  the  literature  from  1607  up 
to  and  including  Irving  and  Cooper,  with  special  reference  to  the  relationship  of 
American  products  to  EngHsh  models  and  the  development  of  an  American  point 
of  view.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

160B.  American  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the  New 
England,  metropohtan,  and  southern  poets  and  essayists,  and  the  development 
of  the  novel  and  the  short  story  since  the  Civil  War.  Mj.  Summer,  10:20; 
Winter,  8:10,  Spring,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

160C.  American  Literature  since  1890. — Mj.  Summer,  9:15;  Spring,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

161A,  B.  Studies  in  American  Literature. — 2  Mjs.  A.  Colonial  Period. — 
Autumn,  9:15.  B.  Nineteenth  Century. — Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor 
Boynton. 

161C.  Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revolutionary  Period. — [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

170.  Early  Irish. — Grammar.  Interpretation  of  Old  and  Middle  Irish 
texts.  Mj.  Summer,  3:05;  2Mjs.  Winter,  Spring,  4:10,  Associate  Professor 
Cross. 

173.  Arthurian  Material  in  English  Literature. — Mj.  Winter,  3:05,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Cross. 

174.  The  Mediaeval  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Mj.  Spring, 
3:05,  Associate  Professor  Cross. 

176.  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature. — The  course  is  especially  designed 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  investigations  in  the  relations  of  Celtic  literature  to 
mediaeval  Romance,  the  Romantic  movement  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  so-called  Modern  Celtic  Renaissance.  Extensive  reading  of  Celtic 
documents  in  translation;  lectures;  reports.  This  course  is  introductory  to 
courses  173  and  174.  Mj.  Summer,  12:55;  Autumn,  3:05,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Cross. 

180.  Seminar. — For  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Mj.  Winter.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.    Professor  Manly. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other  departments  which  may 
be  counted  as  fulfilHng  requirements  in  English : 

Philosophy  6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj. 
Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Mead. 

Sanskrit  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  9:15;  Mj.  Spring,  10:20,  Professor  Buck. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A.     INSTRUCTORS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Richard  Green  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpre- 
tation and  Head  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature. 

George  Carter  Howland,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture. 

b.   instructors  in  other  departments  offering  courses  in  this 

department 

James  Hayden  Tupts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Adolf  Carl  von  No]&,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

William  Darnall  MacClintock,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  Enghsh. 
Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Enghsh. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  of  the  Department  of  Enghsh. 
George  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Department  of  Enghsh. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Heads  and  acting  Heads  of  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature,  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology,  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Latin 
Language  and  Literature,  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  General 
Literature  compose  the  Committee  of  Management  for  the  Department  of 
General  Literature. 

The  Department  of  General  Literature,  formerly  known  as  the  Department 
of  Literature  (in  Enghsh),  has  for  its  theoretic  basis  the  unity  of  all  hterature. 
The  purpose  of  the  Department  is,  by  its  own  courses  and  by  co-operation  with 
the  other  Departments  named  above,  to  afford  facihties  for  the  study  of  hterature 
not  hmited  by  the  divisions  between  particular  languages  and  peoples. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  are  open  to  students  of  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature.  They  are  designed  for  two 
different  classes  of  students:  (1)  those  whose  main  work  is  remote  from  Litera- 
ture, but  who  may  desire  some  literary  culture  as  an  element  of  hberal  education; 
(2)  those  who,  whether  in  their  Senior  College  or  their  graduate  work,  desire  to 
speciahze  in  hterature.  [Particular  courses  in  Biblical  Literature,  where  it  is 
so  specified,  but  no  others,  are  open  to  students  of  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have 
completed  twelve  majors.] 
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The  work  of  the  Department  falls  into  three  sections: 

I.  General  Literature  (irrespective  of  divisions  between  particular  lan- 
guages), treated  as  a  part  of  general  culture  rather  than  specialized  study.  In 
this  section  no  knowledge  will  be  assumed  of  any  language  other  than  Enghsh. 

II.  The  Theory  of  Literature,  including  Literary  Interpretation  and  Literary 
Criticism.  For  purposes  of  practical  education  it  is  believed  to  be  impossible 
without  the  use  of  literature  in  translation  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  wide  induc- 
tion from  literary  phenomena  to  make  studies  like  these  scientific.  In  this 
section  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  literatures  concerned  may 
or  may  not  be  assumed. 

III.  Comparative  Literature,  as  the  term  is  generally  understood.  The 
work  of  this  section  will  assume  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of  the  prin- 
cipal literatures  concerned. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

For  Senior  College  courses  no  knowledge  is  assumed  of  any  language  other 
than  English.  They  are  designed  for  students  who  may  desire,  at  this  stage  of 
their  education,  to  gain  an  intelUgent  appreciation  of  the  great  landmarks  of 
world-Uterature,  acquaintance  with  which  is  an  essential  of  liberal  education 
aUke  for  those  whose  main  interests  are,  and  those  whose  main  interests  are  not, 
literary. 

While  any  course  may  be  taken  by  itself,  yet  students  are  strongly  recom- 
mended to  select  courses  on  some  intelligent  plan  of  grouping.  See  sequences 
given  below. 

SEQUENCBS 

1,  World-Literature;  2,  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible;  3B,  Ancient  Epic  and 
Tragedy  for  Enghsh  Readers;  4,  Electra  and  Other  Stories  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Dramatizations;  5,  Dante  in  English;  6,  the  Story  of  Faust;  10, 
Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day;  11,  The  Short  Story  in  Contemporary  European 
Literature;  14,  The  Contemporary  European  Novel;  21,  The  Drama  in  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  22,  The  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Epic; 
23,  Cervantes  and  His  Contemporaries;  24,  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry;  25,  History 
of  Sanskrit  Literature;  26,  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient;  30,  A  Survey  of 
German  Literature  (in  English);  31  ff..  Old  and  New  Testament  Courses;  40, 
Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature;  41,  Literary  Criticism  and 
Theory  of  Interpretation. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

Presenting  the  main  field  of  general  literature:  courses  1,  2,  3B,  4,  5,  6; 
two  out  of  courses  10-23;  one  out  of  courses  24-39.  The  order  is  immaterial, 
except  that  course  1  should  come  as  early  as  possible.  (Modifications:  40  or  41 
may  be  substituted  for  any  course  except  1.  Course  24  may  be  substituted  for 
SB.) 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

(The  order  of  courses  is  immaterial,  except  that  course  1  should  come  as  early  as 
possible.) 

a)  Presenting  the  field  of  General  Literature  as  far  as  seems  practicable 
within  the  two  years  of  Senior  College  work:  courses  1,  2,  3B,  4,  5,  6.  (Modi- 
fications: One  out  of  courses  10-15  may,  if  it  is  so  desired,  be  substituted  for  any 
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course  except  course  1.  Course  24  may  be  substituted  for  3B.  Course  40  or  41 
may  be  substituted  for  any  course  except  course  1.) 

h)  Dealing  chiefly  with  modern  hterature,  and  suggested  for  students  whose 
main  work  is  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  Hebrew:  courses  1  and  40,  two  out  of  courses 
5-15,  two  out  of  courses  20-23. 

c)  Suggested  as  supplementary  to  work  done  in  the  Department  of  EngUsh : 
courses  1,  2,  3B,  4,  40,  one  out  of  courses  5-39. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  p,  166. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 

1.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  single  second- 
ary subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  or  as  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.,  will  be  required  to  take  courses  in  Biblical  Literature  and  in  Greco- 
Roman  Literature,  unless  the  Department  is  satisfied  that  adequate  work  in 
these  studies  has  been  done  by  the  candidate  previously. 

2.  So  far  as  this  Department  is  reponsible  for  a  course  of  work  leading  to  a 
Master's  degree,  it  is  expected  that  such  work  should  include  (1)  Theory  of 
Literature,  (2)  both  Bibhcal  and  Greco-Roman  Literatures.  This  second  require- 
ment may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  candidates  whose  previous  records  show 
satisfactory  acquaintance  with  those  literatures. 

3.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  single  second- 
ary subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  take  (a)  at  least  two  majors  in  Section 
III,  (6)  not  less  than  three  and  not  more  than  four  majors  in  Section  II,  of  which 
course  40  (or  its  equivalent)  must  be  one. 

4.  Graduate  students  offering  work  in  this  Department  as  the  principal 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  must  take  at  least  one-half  of  their  work  in  Sec- 
tion III,  this  work  involving  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the  principal  htera- 
tures  concerned.  They  will  also  be  required  to  take  course  40  (or  its  equivalent) 
and  two  more  majors  in  Section  II.  (It  is  not  found  practicable  at  present  to 
offer  suflScient  courses  in  Section  III  to  render  work  in  this  Department  available 
as  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.) 

The  Department  of  General  Literature  being  in  its  nature  supplementary  to 
the  other  language  and  literature  departments,  it  will  often  happen  that  particular 
courses  in  those  departments  can  be  substituted  for,  or  used  to  supplement, 
courses  in  General  Literature.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  Sec- 
tion III. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     COURSES  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Note. — These  are  (unless  otherwise  stated)  Senior  College  courses;  but  usually 
students  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor,  obtain  graduate  credit  by  doing 
additional  work. 

1.  World  Literature. — This  course  surveys  the  whole  field  of  hterature 
as  far  as  this  has  entered  into  the  culture  of  the  English-speaking  peoples.  It  is 
designed  to  lay  a  foundation  for  inteUigent  reading  in  the  future,  partly  by  the 
presentation  of  illustrative  masterpieces  and  partly  by  seeking  a  rational  scheme 
for  selection  of  the  ''best  books."  For  students  desiring  graduate  credit  addi- 
tional reading  from  a  special  textbook  will  be  required.  Professor  Moulton. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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2.  Literary  Study  of  the  (English)  Bible. — Avoiding  questions  of  theology 
and  historic  criticism  this  course  will  elucidate  the  conception  of  the  Bible  as 
one  of  the  leading  Hteratures  of  the  world.  Open  to  the  Junior  Colleges.  Pro- 
fessor MouLTON.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

3B.  Ancient  Epic  and  Tragedy  for  English  Readers. — A  rapid-reading  course 
in  Ancient  Classical  Epic  and  Tragedy,  centering  chiefly  around  the  topic  of  the 
Trojan  War.    Mj.  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

4.  Electra  and  Other  Stories  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Dramatizations. — Mj. 

Autumn,  8: 10,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

5.  Dante  in  English. — Readings  in  Dante's  works,  especially  The  Divine 
Comedy.    Mj.  Summer,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Rowland. 

5A.  Dante  and  Milton. — Significance  of  the  two  poets  as  interpreters, 
respectively,  of  Mediaeval  CathoHcism  and  Renaissance  Protestantism.  Pro- 
fessor Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

6.  The  Story  of  Faust. — Goethe's  Faust  (in  Enghsh),  in  comparison  with  the 
treatment  of  the  same  story  in  Enghsh  and  Spanish  literature,  and  in  music. 
Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

10.  Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day. — A  study  of  the  most  significant  authors 
and  movements  at  the  present  day  in  Continental  Europe.  Spring,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Howland. 

11.  The  Short  Story  in  Contemporary  European  Literature. — Associate 
Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

14.  The  Contemporary  European  Novel. — The  principal  hving  novehsts  of 
Continental  Europe  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  place  in  world- 
Uterature.    Associate  Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

21.  The  Drama  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. — ^A  study  of 
dramatic  masterpieces  in  Continental  Europe  during  the  period  named.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

22.  The  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Epic. — A  study  of  the  more  famous  epic 
poems  since  classic  times  and  in  languages  other  than  Enghsh.  The  class  will 
read  in  translation  the  Song  of  Roland,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

23.  Cervantes  and  His  Contemporaries. — Studies  in  the  classic  Spanish 
novehsts  with  consideration  of  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  story 
of  adventure  and  the  rogue  novel  in  Enghsh.  Associate  Professor  Howland. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

24.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  Enghsh  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collections  of  Child  and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be  read 
in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:20,  Professor  Tolman. 

25.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  hterature  of  India— a  hterature  of  no  smaU  intrinsic  value, 
and  one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  gain  some  intelhgent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  hterature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  hterature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  or  Pah  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  wiU 
be  required.    Mj.  Winter,  3 :05,  Dr.  Clark. 

26.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — A  study  of  the  rise  of  hterary  forms 
and  the  earhest  development  of  hterary  art  as  seen  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
neighboring  nations.  The  earhest  hterature  of  entertainment,  tales,  romance, 
poetry,  epics,  drama,  wisdom,  mortuary,  and  rehgious  compositions,  scientific 
treatises,  business  and  legal  documents  will  be  taken  up,  read  in  translation, 
analyzed,  and  discussed.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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30.  A  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  the  Begmning  to  Present  Times. — 

This  course  is  conducted  in  Enghsh,  and  the  required  reading  is  based  on  English 
translations  and  textbooks.  No  knowledge  of  German  is  necessary,  but  students 
who  desire  to  use  German  texts  can  do  so.  Assistant  Propessor  von  Not. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

See  also  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  80,  81,  and  New  Testament  and  Early 
Christian  Literature  101. 

II.     COURSES  IN  THEORY  OP  LITERATURE 

Note. — These  are  graduate  courses,  but  (unless  otherwise  spedfled)  open  to  students 
in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

40.  Foundation  Principles  of  the  Study  of  Literature. — The  design  of  this 
course  is  to  deal  with  matters  which  concern  aU  students  of  hterature,  whether 
English,  Latin,  Hebrew,  or  any  other  particular  Hterature.  The  course  will 
foUow  as  a  textbook  Moulton's  Modem  Study  of  Literature,  One  important  divi- 
sion of  the  subject,  Literary  Criticism,  wiU  only  be  outUned,  in  view  of  course  41, 
which  it  is  desirable  to  combine  with  this  course,  although  each  course  can  be 
taken  by  itseK.    Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

41.  Literary  Criticism  and  Theory  of  Interpretation. — The  course  will  follow 
as  a  textbook  Moulton's  Modern  Study  of  Literature,  Books  IV  and  V.  It  will 
include:  (1)  a  full  exposition  of  the  Criticism  of  Interpretation,  illustrated  in 
apphcation  to  Shaksperean  and  other  masterpieces  of  hterature;  (2)  some 
problems  of  Speculative  Criticism;  (3)  Hterature  as  the  Criticism  of  Life. 
Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

45.  Aesthetics. — [See  Philosophy  7.]  An  introduction  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  aesthetics.    Mj.  Spring,  8: 10,  Professor  Tufts. 

47.  The  Greater  French  Essayists  and  Their  Bearing  upon  the  Essay  in 
English  Literature. — For  graduate  students.  Summer,  9 : 15,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor HOWLAND. 

See  also  Romance  28,  31,  32,  34-36;  Germanics  175,  192,  193. 

52.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  English  letters  of  the 
present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study  of  the 
principles  of  Hterature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  [See  EngHsh 
142A,  B.]    2Mjs.  Winter,  3:05,  Professor  Herrick. 

53.  Early  American  Literature. — A  study  of  the  Hterature  from  1607  up  to 
and  including  Irving  and  Cooper,  with  special  reference  to  the  relationship  of 
American  products  to  EngHsh  models  and  the  development  of  an  American 
point  of  view.    [See  EngHsh  160A.]    Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Associate  Professor 

BOYNTON. 

See  also  English  56A,  B. 

III.     COURSES  IN  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE 
Note. — These  are  graduate  courses. 

61.  History  of  Literature  in  Europe  from  800  to  1100. — Associate  Pro- 
fessor Allen.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
See  also  Germanics  175,  192,  193. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Eliakim  Hastings  Moore,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Math.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Herbert  Ellsworth  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

and  Astronomy,  the  School  of  Education. 
Leonard  Eugene  Dickson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Gilbert  Ames  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Ernest  Julius  Wilczynski,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Jacob  William  Albert  Young,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of 

Mathematics. 

Arthur  Constant  Lunn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

Arthur  Byron  Coble,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Acting  Head,  Department  of 

Mathematics,  University  of  Illinois  (Summer,  1919). 
Theophil  Henry  Hildebrandt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

University  of  Michigan  (Summer,  1919). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Gladys  Elizabeth  Carson  Gibbens,  A.M.   Cyril  Arthur  Nelson,  A.B. 
James  Byron  Friaup,  A.B.  Minna  Johanna  Schick,  A.M. 

GENERAL  AIMS 

The  courses  in  Mathematics  are  intended  for  those  studying  mathematics 
as  a  part  of  a  Uberal  education,  for  those  expecting  to  apply  mathematics  in 
other  sciences  or  in  technology,  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathematics  or  other 
sciences  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  for  workers  and 
investigators  in  the  most  advanced  fields  of  mathematics. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

The  student  will  be  aided  in  planning  his  work  in  Mathematics  by  the 
classification  of  courses  (in  the  list  given  later)  as  primarily  of  the  Junior  College, 
the  Senior  College,  or  the  Graduate  School,  and  by  the  specific  prerequisites 
named  for  each  course.  But  the  proper  arrangement  of  work  in  mathematics  is 
of  such  extreme  importance  that  students  are  urged  to  consult  instructors  of  the 
Department  in  planning  their  work.  For  graduate  students  a  formal  system 
of  registration  is  in  use  which  requires  personal  conference  with  the  instructor 
of  each  course  to  be  taken,  and  quarterly  consultation  with  the  departmental 
adviser  selected  by  the  student. 

mathematical  sequences  for  undergraduates 

All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  or  given  numbers  in 
its  printed  Announcements  (called  mathematical  majors"  in  what  follows)  may 
be  used  in  mathematical  sequences,  except  those  whose  numbers  begin  with  0. 
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Courses  admissible  for  sequences  in  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
may  also  be  used  in  mathematical  sequences  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  majors. 

Principal  sequences. — ^A  principal  sequence  may  consist  of  any  nine  admissible 
majors  provided  at  least  three  mathematical  majors  are  included  whose  numbers 
are  higher  than  17. 

Secondary  sequences. — A  secondary  sequence  may  consist  of  any  six  admis- 
sible majors  provided  at  least  one  mathematical  major  is  included  whose  number 
is  higher  than  14. 

The  following  are  given  as  illustrations  of  typical  sequences: 

MATHEMATICS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  47,  48,  49. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  23,  24,  31,  38. 

Secondary  Sequences 
a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20. 
h)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  23  or  29,  31  or  34. 

SEQUENCES   FOR   PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  23,  31,  37,  38. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  6,  15,  26,  32,  34,  36  or  37,  39. 

Secondary  Sequences 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  23  or  31,  37  or  38. 

MATHEMATICS   AND  ASTRONOMY 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  5,  6,  7. 
h)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3A,  3B,  4 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  1,  7. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3A,  3B. 

MATHEMATICS   AND  PHYSICS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  47,  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  23,  24,  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Physics  3S,  4S. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  23,  Physics  3S,  4S. 

GROUPS  OF  COURSES 

Certain  Senior  College  and  early  graduate  courses  introductory  to  the  higher 
mathematics  may  be  grouped  for  reference  as  follows:  (A)  fDifferential  and 
integral  calculus  with  applications  (3Mjs.);  (B)  fSolid  analytics;  selected  topics 
in  geometry;  theory  of  equations;  determinants  and  elementary  invariants; 
limits  a^d  series;  (C)  fAnalytic  mechanics  (2Mj8.);  vector  analysis;  celestial 
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mechanics  (2Mjs.);  (D)  fAdvanced  calculus,  fdifferential  equations,  ftheory  of 
definite  integrals,  elliptic  integrals,  Fourier  series  and  Bessel  functions,  elements 
of  the  theory  of  functions;  (E)  Synthetic  projective  geometry;  analytic  projec- 
tive geometry;  differential  metric  geometry;  differential  projective  geometry; 
(F)  Theory  of  numbers;  theory  of  invariants;  selected  chapters  of  algebra; 
theory  of  substitutions  with  applications  to  algebraic  equations. 

Note. — The  courses  marked  t  are  given  annually;  the  other  courses  usually  once  in 
two  years. 

These  courses  and  the  special  courses  in  the  Higher  Mathematics  are  intended 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  modern  mathematics,  to  develop 
him  to  scientific  maturity,  and  to  enable  him  to  follow,  without  further  guidance, 
the  scientific  movement  of  the  day  in  mathematics,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  by  creative  research. 

The  special  and  research  courses  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  may  be 
classified,  in  general,  as  relating  to  (a)  Algebra  and  Arithmetic;  (6)  Analysis; 
(c)  Geometry;  (d)  Mechanics  and  AppUed  Mathematics;  and  (e)  the  Foundations 
and  Interrelations  of  the  Mathematical  DiscipHnes  as  purely  abstract  deductive 
systems.  Courses  of  type  (d)  are  also  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Astronomy 
and  Physics. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

Courses  in  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics — 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus, 
Mechanics — are  offered  by  this  Department  and  the  School  of  Education. 
These  courses  embody  the  conviction  that  elementary  students  need  to  have 
their  mathematics  made  not  easier  but  more  perfectly  intelligible  and  attrac- 
tive. To  this  end  it  is  beheved  that  teachers  should  more  generally  appreciate 
and  utiUze  in  instruction  the  unity  of  mathematics,  as  made  up  of  various  closely 
interrelated  parts,  and  the  character  of  mathematics,  as  an  ideal  science  developed 
by  abstraction  from  various  more  concrete  domains. 

A)  Secondary-school  positions. — Students  who  expect  to  teach  mathematics 
as  a  major  subject  in  secondary  schools  should  complete  at  least  the  following 
courses  in  their  undergraduate  career:  (1)  Courses  in  pure  mathematics:  Trigo- 
nometry, College  Algebra,  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  and  Applications  of  Calculus,  Theory  of  Equations,  and  the  Synoptic 
course;  (2)  Courses  in  appUed  mathematics:  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Mechanics, 
and  General  Physics;  (3)  The  two  courses.  Principles  of  Education  and  Methods 
of  Education,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  Junior  College  or  in  the  Senior 
College;  (4)  Practice  Teaching  in  Mathematics  in  the  University  High  School, 
for  which  the  foregoing  courses  in  education  are  prerequisite;  (5)  A  course  in 
the  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  and  a  course  in  the  History  of  Secondary 
Mathematics. 

B)  Minor  collegiate  positions. — Those  who  look  forward  to  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  normal  schools  and  small  colleges  should  as  undergraduates  complete 
at  least  the  following  courses:  (1)  The  general  courses  in  education  and  those 
in  the  history  and  teaching  of  mathematics  mentioned  in  (3)  and  (5)  above; 
(2)  The  content  courses  specified  in  (1)  and  (2)  above,  together  with  Advanced 
Calculus  (3  majors). 
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Candidates  for  these  positions  should  take  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  and  during  this  year  should 
visit  some  of  the  college  courses  in  Mathematics  with  the  purpose  of  observing 
methods  of  teaching. 

C)  University  positions. — Candidates  for  university  positions  should  quahfy 
for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Courses  in  the  history  of  mathematics  and  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  education  are  strongly  recommended. 

HIGHER  DEGREES 

Master^s  degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  are 
expected,  on  the  basis  of  a  principal  sequence  of  nine  majors  of  undergraduate 
mathematics,  to  offer  for  examination  eight  approved  courses  of  groups  (A)-(E), 
including  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions,  and  to  present  a  satisfactory 
dissertation  on  an  assigned  topic  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
courses. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with 
Mathematics  as  secondary  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  examination  nine 
approved  courses  in  advance  of  course  3. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  subject 
are  expected  (1)  to  offer  for  examination  the  subjects  covered  by  fifteen  majors 
of  initial  courses  of  groups  (B)-(F),  including  two  of  each  of  the  types  (o)-(e), 
and  by  a  considerable  body  of  special  courses,  in  each  case  presumably  most 
closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  doctoral  dissertation,  and  (2)  to  present  a 
dissertation,  in  finished  form,  embodying  valuable  results  of  mathematical 
inquiry.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  may  be  a  topic  of  pure  or  applied  mathe- 
matics or  of  the  history,  philosophy,  or  pedagogy  of  mathematics. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

Clubs. — The  Departmental  Club  meets  regularly  for  the  review  of  memoirs 
and  books,  and  for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted 
by  the  members  of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy. 
Graduate  students  of  the  Departments  are  expected  to  attend  and  otherwise 
to  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

The  Junior  Mathematical  Club,  with  fortnightly  meetings,  is  conducted  by 
the  graduate  students  of  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  of  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics. 

Library. — The  library  contains  the  more  important  works  on  mathematics 
(about  7,200  volumes)  and  has  current  issues  and  complete  files  of  the  leading 
periodicals. 

Models. — The  collection  of  models  includes  a  set  of  Brill's  models:  plaster 
and  thread  models  of  quadric  surfaces,  plaster  models  of  cubic  and  Kummer's 
quartic  surfaces,  models  of  cyclides  and  surfaces  of  constant  positive  and  negative 
curvature,  and  thread  models  of  three-dimensional  projections  of  four-dimensional 
regular  bodies. 

Summer  Qvurter. — The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are  planned  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  able  to  spend  only  the  summer  in 
residence.    The  courses  are  arranged  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  continue  his 
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work  progressively  in  successive  summers,  and  so  that  the  courses  of  four  consecu- 
tive summers  give  a  wide  view  of  modern  mathematics.  The  student  who  is 
obliged  to  leave  before  the  close  of  the  Summer  Quarter  may  usually  arrange 
to  complete  his  work  by  correspondence. 

Scholarship  examinations. — The  competitive  examinations  for  the  Senior 
College  Scholarship  and  for  the  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  are  held 
each  Spring  Quarter  at  times  and  places  announced  in  the  Weekly  Calendar. 
Prospective  candidates  should  confer  with  the  Departmental  Examiner  in 
Mathematics.  Files  of  papers  set  at  previous  Scholarship  examinations  are 
accessible  in  the  Departmental  Library.  Candidates  for  the  Senior  College 
Scholarship  will  be  examined  on  courses  1,  2,  and  3;  those  for  the  Graduate 
Scholarship  on  courses  18, 19,  20,  23,  24,  31,  47,  48,  and  49. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

00.  Advanced  Algebra.^ — A  collegiate  treatment  of  quadratic  equations 
and  other  topics  of  the  third  semester  of  algebra  of  the  secondary  school.  For 
students  who  offer  only  one  unit  of  mathematics  for  entrance.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Mr.  . 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Young; 

Autumn,  2  sections,  Professor  Sl aught  and  Mr.  ;  Winter,  2  sections, 

Mr.    AND  Mr.  ;  Spring,  2  sections.  Professor  Slaught  and 

Mr.  . 

2.  College  Algebra. — Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Wilczynski;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Mr.  ;  Winter,  Professor  Wilczynski;  Spring,  Professor  Slaught. 

3.  Analytic  Geometry. — Elements  of  plane  analytics,  including  the  geome- 
try of  the  conic  sections,  with  an  introduction  to  soUd  analytics.  Prerequisite: 
course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Coble;  Autumn,  Professor  Moore; 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Young;  Spring,  Professor  Dickson. 

7,  8,  9.  AppUed  Mathematics  I,  II,  HI. — An  intensive  training  course  in 
mathematical  methods  for  students  who  expect  to  undertake  scientific  work; 
in  close  connection  with  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  Numerical  and  algebraic  computations,  mensuration 
and  trigonometry,  graphical  methods  and  the  main  notions  of  analytic  geometry, 
together  with  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  of  a  few  elementary  functions. 
Topics  will  be  chosen  with  primary  reference  to  their  bearing  on  physics,  chemistry, 
and  engineering,  and  problems  from  those  sources  will  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  illustrative  material  used.  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  preparation  in  ele- 
mentary algebra  and  geometry  and  previous  or  simultaneous  work  in  physics. 
Three  consecutive  majors.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Lunn. 

15.  Introductory  Calculus.^ — The  elementary  fundamental  principles, 
methods,  and  formulas  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  will  be  carefully 
studied  in  connection  with  simple  problems  of  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences. 
This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take  the  longer 
course  in  Calculus  (courses  18, 19,  and  20).  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Young. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  coxirses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 

^  See  footnote  for  course  18. 
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II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

18,1  20.  Calculus  I,  II,  III. — A  development  of  the  three  fundamental 
notions  of  the  Calculus:  the  derivative,  the  anti-derivative,  the  definite  integral, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  their  geometric  interpretations  and  their  relations  to 
problems  in  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and 
3.  Three  consecutive  majors.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  2  sections,  Pro- 
fessor Bliss. 

18,^  19.  Calculus  I,  II. — Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Two  consecutive 
majors.    Winter  and  Spring,  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Young. 

18.  Calculus  I:  Differential  Calculus. — A  graphic  study  of  rational  alge- 
braic functions  and  of  certain  simple  irrational  transcendental  functions,  yielding 
material  for  a  geometric  introduction  to  the  fundamental  notions  and  processes 
of  the  Calculus.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor 
Bliss. 

19.  Calculus  II:  Integral  Calculus. — A  course  aimed  at  a  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  integration  and  of  its  applications  to  geometry  and  physics; 
solution  of  numerous  problems;  use  of  table  of  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course 
18.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Slaught. 

21.  Advanced  Calculus. — Selected  topics  in  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  requiring  more  extensive  and  theoretic  treatment  than  is  given  in 
courses  18  and  19:  for  example,  development  of  the  formulas  for  successive 
differentiation  and  the  differentiation  of  implicit  functions,  Taylor's  formula 
with  applications,  transformation  of  variables  in  different  equations  and  mul- 
tiple integrals,  Une  integrals  and  partial  integration  of  multiple  integrals.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  18  and  19.    Mj.  Autumn.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

22.  Elementary  Theory  of  Equations. — The  course  covers  those  sections  of 
Dickson's  Elementary  Theory  of  Equations  which  are  not  marked  by  a  dagger. 
Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Dickson. 

23.  Solution  of  Numerical  Equations. — Isolation  of  the  real  roots  by  graphic 
methods  and  by  use  of  Sturm's  functions;  Newton's  and  Horner's  methods  of 
solution;  algebraic  solution  of  cubic  and  quartic  equations.  Text:  Dickson's 
Elementary  Theory  of  Equations.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

24.  Determinants  and  Symmetric  Functions. — With  applications  to  systems 
of  linear  equations  and  the  theory  of  elimination.  Text  and  prerequisite  as  in 
course  23.  Students  may  enter  without  course  23  if  thoroughly  famiUar  with 
college  algebra.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Dickson.  [Not  given 
in  1919.] 

28.  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics. — Based  on  certain  parts  of  the 
"Monographs  on  Topics  of  Modern  Mathematics  Relevant  to  the  Elementary 
Field,"  edited  by  J.  W.  A.  Young.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

29.  Synthetic  Projective  Geometry. — A  development  of  projective  geometry 
from  the  purely  synthetic  standpoint.  Fundamental  forms  of  the  first  and 
second  orders;  conic  sections  and  surfaces  of  the  second  order;  involution  with 
appUcations;  quadratic  transformations,  plane  systems,  point  systems  and 
space  systems  projectively  related,  with  some  study  of  space  curves  and  of  Une 
geometry.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

29,  30.  Projective  Geometry  I,  II. — The  fundamental  notions  of  projective 
geometry  treated  both  analytically  and  synthetically.  The  method  of  abbrevi- 
ated notation  and  homogeneous  co-ordinates.  Theory  of  determinants  and 
their  application  to  the  geometry  of  two  and  three  dimensions.  Projective 

1  If  a  student  has  credit  for  course  15,  credit  will  be  given  for  course  18  only  in  case 
the  latter  is  completed  with  the  standing  of  B-  or  better. 
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and  dualistic  transformations  and  the  simpler  Cremona  transformations. 
Notions  of  group  and  invariant.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19.  Two 
consecutive  majors.    Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

31.  Solid  Analytics. — This  course  may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  course 
18;  it  is  an  advisable  antecedent  of  course  19.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  18. 
Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Young;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Dickson. 

34.  Limits  and  Series. — Definitions  and  fundamental  properties  of  various 
types  of  limits.  Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Mj.  Summer, 
Assistant  Professor  Hildebrandt;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Moore. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary-School  Mathematics  (School  of  Education: 
Mathematics  1). — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (School  of  Education:  Mathe- 
matics 2). — Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

History  of  Mathematics  (School  of  Education:  Mathematics  5). — Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

37.  Critical  Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — A  brief  survey  of  the 
subject-matter  of  Secondary  Mathematics  from  the  modern  point  of  view, 
aiming  both  to  organize  the  theory  of  the  whole  scientifically  and  to  gather  the 
products  of  this  work  for  use  in  teaching.  Primarily  for  teachers,  actual  and 
prospective,  but  open  also  to  others.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Young.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

38.  Synoptic  Course  in  Advanced  Mathematics. — A  general  historical  and 
logical  survey  of  a  considerable  portion  of  pure  and  appUed  mathematics.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

Analytic  Mechanics  I,  H.  (Astronomy  5,  6). — An  introductory  course. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Laves. 

40.  Topics  of  Geometry. — The  topics  will  be  selected  from  the  following: 
foundations  of  geometry,  nature  and  value  of  geometric  reasoning,  methods  of 
solution  of  geometric  problems,  hmits  in  geometry;  anharmonic  ratio,  complete 
quadrilateral,  polars,  duality,  modern  geometry  of  the  triangle,  geometric  conies, 
and  others.  There  will  be  much  work  in  actual  solution  of  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: entrance  plane  geometry.    [Not  given  in  1919.J 

47.  Differential  Equations. — A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary 
differential  equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  empha- 
sis on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry,  elementary 
mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  18,  19,  and  preferably  20. 
M j .  Autumn,  Professor  Slaught. 

48.  Elliptic  Integrals. — A  systematic  development  of  the  theory  of  indefinite 
integration,  leading  to  elliptic  integrals  and  the  elements  of  elliptic  functions, 
with  attention  to  problems  and  applications.  This  course  includes  also  an 
introduction  to  Fourier  series.  Prerequisite:  courses  18,  19,  20,  and  preferably 
46  or  47.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Slaught. 

49.  Theory  of  Definite  Integrals. — A  course  treating  of  the  properties  and 
methods  of  computing  definite  integrals,  including  a  study  of  methods  of  approxi- 
mation, improper  definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with 
many  problems  and  applications.  Prerequisite:  course  47.  Winter,  Professor 
Moore. 

50.  Fourier  Series  and  Bessel  Fimctions. —  (a)  A  study  of  the  properties 
of  Bessel  functions  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  physical  prob- 
lems where  they  occur  directly,  (b)  Trigonometric  and  Bessel  series  as  solu- 
tions of  partial  differential  equations.  Byerly's  "Fourier  Series."  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1920.] 
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III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

Note. — Students  should  register  for  graduate  courses  only  after  consultation  with 
instructors. 

65A,  B,  C,  D.  Reading  and  Research  in  Pure  Mathematics. — When  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Department  it  is  advisable  that  students  undertake  definite 
mathematical  reading  and  research  not  closely  connected  with  any  current 
lecture  course  or  seminar,  this  work  will  be  directed  by  Professor  Moore, 
Professor  Dickson,  Professor  Bliss,  or  Professor  Wilczynski.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  each  Quarter. 

66A,  B,  C.  Reading  and  Research  in  Applied  Mathematics. — Advisable 
reading  and  research  will  be  directed  by  Professors  Moore  and  Myers,  or 
Associate  Professor  Lunn.    Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter. 

71.  Theory  of  Numbers. — Introductory  course.  Theory  of  congruences, 
the  quadratic  reciprocity  theorem,  and  the  theory  of  quacbatic  forms.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Dickson. 

74.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Numbers. — Prerequisite:  course  71.  Mj.  Winter, 
1922,  Professor  Dickson. 

75.  History  of  the  Theory  of  Numbers. — Development  from  the  historical 
standpoint  of  fundamental  topics  in  the  theory  of  numbers.  The  course  is  an 
introductory  one,  open  to  Senior  College  students  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor.    Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Dickson. 

81.  Substitution  Groups  and  Algebraic  Equations. — An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  groups  of  substitutions  and  the  Galois  theory  of  algebraic  equations, 
with  appHcations  to  geometry.  Text:  Miller,  Blichfeldt,  and  Dickson's  Theory 
and  Applications  of  Finite  Groups.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Dickson. 

82.  Finite  Groups. — Selected  topics  on  substitution  groups,  abstract  groups, 
finite  Unear  and  colhneation  groups.  Text  as  in  course  81.  Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Dickson. 

84.  Continuous  Groups. — An  illumination  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
and  theorems  of  the  Lie  theory  in  connection  with  various  classes  of  problems 
of  geometry  and  differential  equations.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Dickson; 
Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Bliss. 

91.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. — Properties  of  matrices,  invariant 
factors,  and  elementary  divisors;  algebraic  theory  of  a  single  quadratic  or 
bihnear  form;  theory  of  pairs  of  quadratic  or  bihnear  forms.  Geometrical 
appHcations.  Based  largely  upon  Bdcher's  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1920,  Professor  Dickson. 

93.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Invariants. — An  introduction  to  the  non-symbolic 
theory  of  invariants  of  binary  forms,  with  apphcations  to  geometry,  followed  by 
an  explanation  of  the  symbolic  notation,  with  practice  in  its  use.  Based  on 
Dickson's  Algebraic  I nvarianis.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Dickson. 

98.  Linear  Algebras. — An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  hypercomplex 
numbers,  with  attention  to  quaternions,  the  relations  of  the  theory  to  matrices, 
bilinear  forms,  and  groups.  Text:  Dickson's  Linear  Algebras,  1914,  Cambridge 
Tracts  on  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Dickson. 

lOlA.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable. — A  discussion  of  the  classical 
types  of  limits  for  series,  sequences,  and  definite  integrals.  The  principal  results 
in  the  elementary  theory  of  point  sets.  Theorems  concerning  the  continuity, 
derivation,  and  integration  of  functions  and  series  of  functions.  Mj.  Summer, 
Assistant  Professor  Hildebrandt. 

lOlB.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable. — ^A  study  of  the  existence 
theorems  for  implicit  functions,  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  and 
their  applications  in  Analysis,  especially  to  the  Calculus  of  Variations.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Bliss. 
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102.  Ordinary  Linear  Differential  Equations  of  the  Second  Order. — Exist- 
ence theorems  (real  case),  the  analogy  between  linear  algebraic  and  hnear  differ- 
ential equations,  theorems  of  comparison  and  oscillation,  characteristic  numbers 
and  functions,  expansion  of  arbitrary  functions,  Green's  functions.  Prereq- 
uisite: an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  real  variable. 
Mj.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

104.  Calculus  of  Variations. — Examples  illustrating  the  various  types  of 
problems.  The  differential  equations  of  a  curve  which  minimizes  a  definite 
integral  in  a  space  of  two  or  more  dimensions.  Other  properties  of  a  minimizing 
curve  as  deduced  by  Legendre,  Weierstrass,  and  Jacobi  for  the  case  of  the  plane. 
Conditions  which  insure  the  existence  of  a  minimum.  Isoperimetric  problems 
and  the  more  general  problems  of  Lagrange  and  Mayer.  An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  double  integrals.    Prerequisite:  course  101.   Winter,  Professor  Bliss. 

105.  Functions  of  Lines. — Special  cases  which  occur  in  the  calculus  of 
variations  and  the  theory  of  integral  equations.  The  derivations  of  Volterra 
and  the  differentials  of  Fr^chet,  with  applications  to  maxima  and  minima  and 
imphcit  functions.  The  theory  of  composition  of  functions  and  the  solution  of 
general  types  of  integral  and  integro-differential  equations.  Prerequisite: 
course  104.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Bliss. 

106.  Partial  Differential  Equations. — The  geometrical  theory  of  equations 
of  the  first  order.  Linear  equations.  Systems  of  equations  of  the  first  order. 
Introduction  to  equations  of  the  second  order.  Applications  to  geometry  and 
physics.    Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Bliss. 

108.  Differential  Equations  from  the  Standpoint  of  Lie. — The  relations 
between  continuous  groups  and  differential  equations.  The  Picard-Vessiot 
theory  of  linear  differential  equations.  Mj.  Summer;  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Bliss. 

111.  Classes  of  Functions  and  Functional  Operations  in  General  Analysis. — 

Based  on  Moore's  Introduction  to  a  Form  oj  General  Analysis.  The  general 
analysis  in  question  is  the  theory  of  systems  of  classes  of  functions,  functional 
operations,  etc.,  involving  at  least  one  general  variable  on  a  general  range.  A 
general  variable  is  a  variable  entering  the  theory  without  direct  characterization 
as  to  quality  or  range  of  variation.  ^  A  real-  and  single-valued  function  ^  of  a 
general  variable  p.  has  as  especially  important  particular  instances :  (I)  a  real 
number  ^,  the  variable  p  having  only  one  value;  (II)  an  n-partite  real  number 
^=(^1,  .  .  ,  ^n),  or  point  ^  in  real  space  of  n  dimensions,  the  variable  p  having  the 
values  7)  =  1,  2,  .  .  ,  n;  (III)  an  infinite  sequence  ^=(^i,  ^2,  .  .  ,  ^n,  .  .  )  of 
real  numbers,  the  variable  p  having  the  values  p=l,  2,  .  .  ,  n,  .  .  ;  (IV) 
a  function  I  or  ^  (p)  of  the  variable  p  on  the  hnear  interval  0=p=l  of  the  real 
number  system.  The  first  part  of  this  introductory  course  considers  certain 
fundamental  closure  and  dominance  properties  of  classes  of  functions  of  a  general 
variable,  properties  possessed  in  particular  by  the  class:  (I)  of  all  real  numbers; 
(II)  of  all  n-partite  real  numbers;  (IIIo)  of  all  numerical  sequences  converging 
to  zero;  (IIIi)  of  all  absolutely  convergent  series  of  real  numbers;  (IV)  of  all 
continuous  functions  of  p  on  the  interval  0=p=l.  The  course  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  real  variables.  For 
second-year  graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Moore. 

112.  Matrices  in  General  Analysis. — Hermitian  matrices  of  positive  type 
and  associated  integration  processes.  A  generalization  of  the  work  of  Hilbert  and 
HeUinger  with  reference  to  an  arbitrary  hermitian  matrix  of  positive  type.  For 
second-year  graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  1920,  Professor  Moore. 

113, 114.  Theory  of  Functions  of  Infinitely  Many  Variables  in  General 
Analysis. — Prerequisite:  course  112.  Two  consecutive  majors.  Winter,  Spring, 
1921,  Professor  Moore. 

115,  116.  Integral  Equations  in  General  Analysis. — Application  of  the 
methods  of  course  111  to  a  study  of  the  general  Fredholm  and  Hilbert-Schmidt 
theories  of  intep:ral  equations.  Two  consecutive  majors.  Winter,  Spring, 
Professor  Moore. 
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121.  Theory  of  Functions  of  the  Complex  Variable. — Introduction  to  the 
algebra  and  calculus  of  complex  numbers  and  their  geometric  representation; 
conform  representation.  The  theory  of  power  series  and  the  properties  of 
analytic  functions.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  Riemann  surfaces.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  47  and  49.    Autumn,  1920,  Professor  Bliss. 

122.  Algebraic  Functions. — The  analytic  character  of  an  algebraic  function 
and  its  geometrical  representation  by  means  of  a  Riemann  surface.  Abelian  in- 
tegrals on  the  Riemann  surface,  with  especial  attention  to  the  hyperelhptic  case. 
Abel's  theorem.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  inversion  of  Abehan  in- 
tegrals.   Prerequisite:  coiu-se  121.    Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Bliss. 

123.  Elliptic  Functions. — Elliptic  integrals  and  the  Weierstrassian  theory  of 
elliptic  functions.  Applications  of  elliptic  functions.  Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Pro- 
fessor Bliss. 

125.  Elliptic  Modular  Functions. — After  a  preliminary  discussion  of  elhptic 
integrals  in  general  and  the  definition  of  the  initial  pair  of  periods  coi,  co2,  of  the 
integral  J  of  Weierstrass  the  J-plane  is  mapped  upon  the  w-plane  (co  =  aji,/co2)  by 
means  of  the  initial  branch  of  co  (J)  and  the  remaining  branches  are  derived.  The 
group  properties  of  the  modular  functions  are  then  discussed  and  expHcit  expres- 
sions for  some  such  functions  are  derived  from  the  eUiptic  norm  curve.  Pre- 
requisite: A  first  course  in  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable.  Mj. 
Summer,  Professor  Coble. 

130.  Foundations  of  Geometry. — A  critical  study  of  geometry  by  the  method 
of  postulates  based  on  the  work  of  Hilbert  and  his  successors.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1920.] 

141.  Analytic  Projective  Geometry. — Analytic  treatment  of  the  projective 
properties  of  the  straight  line  and  of  the  conic  sections.  Prerequisite:  familiarity 
with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  projective  geometry  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  calculus.    M j .    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

142.  Higher  Plane  Curves. — General  properties  of  algebraic  curves.  Special 
study  of  the  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.  Mj.  Professor  Bliss.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

144.  Line  Geometry. — The  Une  co-ordinates  of  Pliicker  and  Klein.  Com- 
plexes, congruences,  and  ruled  surfaces.  Prerequisite:  course  31.  Mj.  Spring, 
1921,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

145.  Higher  Geometry. — A  general  survey  of  the  principal  methods  and 
results  of  recent  geometric  research.  The  various  systems  of  co-ordinates  and 
space  elements,  the  role  of  the  group  concept,  and  the  cultivation  of  space  intui- 
tion by  the  use  of  models.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Equations,  Projective 
Geometry,  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

151,  152.  Metric  Differential  Geometry. — The  application  of  the  Calculus 
to  the  metric  theory  of  twisted  curves  and  surfaces  in  space.  Prerequisite: 
course  31.  Two  consecutive  majors,  Autumn,  1920,  Winter,  1921,  Professor 
Wilczynski. 

151.  Metric  Differential  Geometry. — Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

154,  155.  Projective  Differential  Geometry  I,  II. — This  course  gives  a  brief 
account  of  Lie's  theory,  with  applications  to  the  theory  of  invariants  of  systems 
of  Unear  differential  equations.  The  projective  differential  properties  of  plane 
and  space  curves,  of  surfaces  and  congruences,  then  present  themselves  as  a 
result  of  interpreting  this  invariant  theory  geometrically.  Text:  Wilczynski's 
Projective  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  (B.  G.  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1906.)  Prerequisite:  an  elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations 
and  projective  geometry.  Two  consecutive  majors,  Autumn,  Winter,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Wilczynski. 

156.  Theory  of  Plane  Curves. — Projective  and  metric  differential  and  inte- 
gral properties.  Texts:  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves  and  Wilczynski's  Pro- 
jective Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.    Prerequisite:  an 
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elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations  and  projective  geometry.  Mj. 
Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

157.  Theory  of  Ruled  Surfaces  and  Space  Curves. — Primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  projective  differential  geometry.  Text:  Wilczynski's  Pro- 
jective Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  Prerequisite:  course 
156.    Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

158.  Theory  of  Surfaces  and  Congruences,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
projective  differential  properties. — Prerequisites:  Mathematics  157.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

160.  Vector  Analysis. — The  elements  of  vector  algebra,  vector  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  and  the  linear  vector  function;  illustrated  by  typical 
apphcations  to  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and 
49.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

162.  Applications  of  Vector  Analysis  in  the  Theory  of  Electromagnetism. — 

Formulation  of  the  Maxwell-Lorentz  theory  in  terms  of  vector  analysis.  Hydro- 
kinetic  analogies  and  the  geometry  of  scalar  and  vector  fields.  Fundamental 
problems  in  integration.  Introductory  study  of  vectors  in  four  dimensions. 
Prerequisite:  course  160.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

163.  Theory  of  Attraction  and  the  Potential. — The  potential  function  of 
gravitation  and  electrostatics;  Laplace's  equation.  Green's  function,  and  har- 
monic analysis;  extensions  to  Cases  of  heterogeneous  media,  with  sketch  of  the 
abstract  theory  as  related  to  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  solutions  of  illustrative  problems.  Pierce's  New- 
tonian Potential  Function.  Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1920,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

164.  Dynamics  of  Oscillatory  Systems:  Theory  of  Sound. — Mj.  Winter, 
1922,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

166.  Hydrodynamics. — Kinematics  of  continuous  media  and  dynamical 
theory  of  typical  forms  of  motion  in  perfect  and  viscous  fluids,  with  special 
emphasis  on  analytic  methods  of  general  use  in  mathematical  physics.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

167.  Theory  of  Elasticity. — The  geometry  of  strain  in  a  continuous  medium, 
dynamic  relations  of  stress  and  strain;  detailed  study  of  selected  problems 
in  the  equihbrium  and  motion  of  elastic  sohds.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  Cal- 
culus and  Analytic  Mechanics.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lunn.  [Not  given 
in  1919-20.] 

170.  Probability  and  Statistics. — The  theory  of  average  and  probability  for 
finite  and  infinite  sets  of  elements;  the  statistical  treatment  of  observations 
and  the  method  of  least  squares;  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics,  with 
examples  from  the  theories  of  molecules  and  electrons.  Prerequisite:  Differen- 
tial Equations.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

171.  Statistical  Mechanics. — This  course  deals  with  the  mathematical 
niethods  used  in  the  treatment  of  those  physical  theories  where  the  ma;gnitudes 
directly  accessible  to  measurement  are  conceived  as  averages  of  multitudes  of 
elements  and  physical  laws  are  interpreted  as  examples  of  statistical  regularity. 
A  brief  preparatory  treatment  of  the  notions  of  statistics  and  of  the  main 
features  of  the  theory  of  probability,  with  some  examples  in  geometry  and  kine- 
matics, will  lead  to  the  main  work  of  the  course,  in  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases, 
the  electron  theory  of  metals,  and  some  aspects  of  the  theory  of  radiation. 
Prerequisite:  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Calculus.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1920.] 

172.  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics;  the  Conduc- 
tion of  Heat. — A  study  of  certain  typical  linear  partial  differential  equations 
occurring  in  the  analytic  representation  of  physical  theories  and  of  the  functional 
expansions  of  solutions '  satisfying  given  boundary  conditions,  with  special 
reference  to  the  concrete  phenomena  and  physical  analogies  from  which  the 
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abstract  theory  has  been  generalized.    Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj. 

Winter,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

178.  The  Theory  of  Relativity. — After  a  brief  historical  introduction  on  the 
notion  of  relativity  of  time  and  space  in  its  classic  or  Newtonian  form,  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  recent  theory  initiated  by  Einstein  and  Minkowski 
as  a  geometry  of  space  and  time  adapted  to  the  representation  of  physical  laws. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discrimination  between  the  logical  elements 
of  the  theory  and  the  special  concrete  interpretations  that  may  be  used  in  the 
formulation  of  experimental  results.  Mj.  Spring;  Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Associate 
Professor  Lunn. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Physics: 

27.  Units  and  Dimensions. — The  theory  of  units  and  dimensions  as  applied 
to  the  measurement  of  concrete  magnitudes  and  the  mathematical  transcription 
of  physical  experiments.  Physical  similitude  and  the  interpretation  of  models. 
Numerical  computations  and  the  reduction  of  observations.  Prerequisite: 
General  Physics  and  some  knowledge  of  Calculus.  Mj.  Summer,  7:10,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lunn. 

64.  Electromagnetic  Theory. — (a)  The  main  experimental  facts  of  electro- 
magnetism  and  their  generalization  so  far  as  covered  by  the  Maxwell  theory  in  its 
abstract  form;  special  problems  concerning  steady  fields,  induction,  and  electro- 
magnetic waves.  M.  First  Term.  (6)  The  electronic  interpretation  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Maxwell  theory;  electromagnetic  mass;  theory  of  radiation  and 
conduction;  problems  relating  to  moving  bodies.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer, 
8:10,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

For  descriptions  of  the  following  courses  see  the  announcement  of  the 
Department  of  Physics: 

173.  Physics  63.  Geometric  Optics. — Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Lunn. 

174.  Physics  11.  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics. — Mj.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Lunn. 

175.  Physics  51.  Thermodynamics. — Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Lunn. 

176.  Physics  67.  Radiation  and  Quantum  Theory. — Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Lunn. 

177.  Electron  Theory.  Physics  52. — Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Lunn. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY  AND  ASTROPHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Brant  Frost,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Director  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

Sherburne  Wesley  Burnham,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Practical 
Astronomy  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Edward  Emerson  Barnard,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Forest  Ray  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Kurt  Laves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

John  Adelbert  Parkhurst,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Storrs  Barrows  Barrett,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Secre- 
tary and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

William  Duncan  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Georges  Van  Beesbroeck,  Dr.Eng.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Oliver  Justin  Lee,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

Edison  Pettit,  E.B.,  Assistant  in  Practical  Astronomy.    Winter  Quarter,  1919. 

Hannah  Steele  Pettit,  A.M.,  Assistant  for  Stellar  Parallax. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Alice  Hall  Farnsworth,  S.M.  Frederick  Charles  Leonard,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  work  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  is  divided 
into  two  parts: 

(1)  Work  at  the  University,  comprising:  (a)  elementary  instruction  in  general 
Astronomy,  both  theoretical  and  practical;  (6)  preliminary  training  in  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  work  underlying  the  science  of  Astrophysics  (given  in  part 
in  the  Department  of  Physics);  (c)  graduate  and  research  work  in  Celestial 
Mechanics. 

(2)  Graduate  and  research  work  in  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

At  the  University,  in  the  work  given  by  Prof  essor  Moulton,  Associate  Professor 
Laves,  and  Assistant  Professor  MacMillan,  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mathematical  principles  and  methods  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
physical  sciences.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Intro- 
duction to  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  Analytic  Mechanics,  courses  in  Periodic 
Orbits  and  in  the  various  other  branches  of  Celestial  Mechanics  will  be  given 
within  periods  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  most  fundamental  subjects  will 
be  arranged  so  as  to  recur  at  regular  intervals,  while  other  more  special  topics  will 
vary  from  time  to  time.  The  general  object  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give 
experience  and  preliminary  training  in  the  work  of  observation  and  reduction; 
to  furnish  the  student  an  adequate  mathematical  basis  for  successful  work  in 
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Celestial  Mechanics,  and  to  direct  research  work  in  Celestial  Mechanics.  The 
Departmental  Club  meets  fortnightly  for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books  and 
for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Graduate 
students  of  Mathematical  Astronomy  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  participate  actively  in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

At  the  Yerkes  Observatory  the  advanced  student  is  made  familiar  with  modern 
methods  of  research  in  various  branches  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 
The  rapid  development  of  the  latter  science  within  the  last  two  decades  has  been 
fully  recognized  in  the  equipment  of  the  Observatory;  the  special  laboratory 
facilities  make  some  investigatigns  possible  which  cannot  be  carried  on  where 
the  equipment  is  less  complete.  In  general,  the  work  in  progress  during  the 
year  1918-19  will  include:  researches  in  solar  physics  with  the  spectroscope, 
spectroheliograph,  and  photoheliograph;  micrometric  observations  of  double 
stars,  planets,  satelhtes,  nebulae,  and  comets;  studies  of  photographic  stellar 
spectra  and  determinations  of  motions  in  the  line  of  sight;  photography  of  stars, 
comets,  nebulae,  etc.;  photographic  investigations  of  stellar  parallax;  research  in 
visual  and  photographic  photometry;  special  astrophysical  researches.  The 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  these  investigations  is  deemed  of  more  advantage 
to  the  qualified  student  than  set  courses  of  instruction;  but  regular  programs 
of  work,  with  courses  of  collateral  reading,  will  be  laid  out  as  conditions  require. 
During  the  Summer  Quarter  illustrated  lectures  particularly  intended  for  gradu- 
ate students  are  given  on  one  evening  of  each  week  by  members  of  the  staff.  The 
Astronomical  Club  also  meets  regularly — weekly  during  the  Summer  Quarter — 
for  the  discussion  of  assigned  topics  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

FACILITIES 

For  instruction  in  Practical  Astronomy  a  students'  observatory  is  main- 
tained. It  is  equipped  with  a  modern  Warner  &  Swasey  equatorial  telescope 
of  6|  inches  aperture,  which  is  provided  with  a  filar  micrometer,  a  5-inch  refrac- 
tor, a  3-inch  Bamberg  transit  instrument,  a  Bamberg  universal  instrument, 
a  Riefler  sidereal  clock,  a  chronometer,  and  various  smaller  accessories.  The 
laboratory  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics  afford  excellent  pre- 
liminary training  for  the  work  in  Astrophysics. 

For  a  description  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  see  the  Annual  Register  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Part  V,  of  this  volume.  An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  24 
pages,  describing  the  observatory  in  detail,  may  be  obtained  on  appUcation. 

DEGREES 

The  Master's  degree. — Students  working  for  a  Master's  degree  in  Astronomy 
are  advised  to  choose  three  majors  of  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  either 
Mathematics  or  Physics  and  six  majors  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy  from 
courses  numbered  5  to  10,  22,  and  23.  Those  working  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Practical  Astronomy  or  Astrophysics  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  are  not 
required  to  spend  part  of  their  time  at  the  University,  although  this  is  advised 
where  possible. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — The  courses  prescribed  for  the  Master's 
degree  together  with  three  other  graduate  courses  will  meet  the  requirement  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  where  Astronomy  is  the  minor  subject. 
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Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Astronomy  as  major  subject,  are 
expected  to  take  a  number  of  courses  in  Mathematics  and  Physics.  Students 
intending  to  specialize  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  will  be  required  to  take 
Advanced  Integral  Calculus,  Differential  Equations,  and  Theory  of  Functions  of 
a  Complex  Variable;  students  intending  to  specialize  in  the  Hues  of  Astrophysics 
will  be  required  to  take  the  work  in  Theoretical  Physics,  Advanced  Experimental 
Physics,  Sound  and  Light,  and  Physical  Manipulation.  The  courses  in  Astron- 
omy which  will  be  required  depend  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  which  the  candidate 
elects  for  his  work.  Students  specializing  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  are 
expected  to  spend  six  months  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  those  working  in 
Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  are  expected  to  spend  at  least  two  quarters 
at  the  University. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

SEQUENCES 

3 A  and  B,  Descriptive  Astronomy;  2,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  appli- 
cations; 5,  6,  Analytic  Mechanics;  7A  and  B,  Practical  Astronomy;  10,  Spectros- 
copy and  Astrophysics;  22,  23,  Celestial  Mechanics;  Mathematics  3,  Anal3rtic 
Geometry;  18,  19,  Calculus;  Physics  3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  Heat; 
4,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. 

The  Department  offers  no  nine-major  sequences. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

/.  Astronomy 

Courses  3A,  3B,  2,  7A,  7B,  10. 

II.     Astronomy  and  Mathematics 

Courses  3,  18,  19,  in  Mathematics,  5,  6,  22,  in  Astronomy. 

Astronomy  and  Physics 

Courses  3A,  3B,  Physics  3,  4,  Astronomy  7,  10. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (shorter  course). — An  elementary  course,  dealing 
with  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and  methods.  Frequent  access  to  the 
students'  observatory.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  MacMillan; 
Autumn,  Professor  Moulton;  Spring,  Professor  Moulton  and  Assistant 
Professor  MacMillan. 

2.  Spherical  Trigonometry  with  Applications  to  Astronomy. — Prerequisite: 
Plane  Trigonometry. 

3A  and  SB.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (longer  course;  1  not  prerequisite). — 
A  two-quarter  course  dealing  with  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of 
Astronomy.  Modern  as  well  as  classical  methods  and  results  are  brought  into 
full  discussion.  The  observational  side  of  the  subject  also  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor MacMillan. 

4.  Introduction  to  Surveying  (Mathematics  1). — Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Laves. 

B.  senior  college  courses 

6.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Statics). — An  introductory  course.  Prerequisite: 

Mathematics  18,  19.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

6.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Dynamics). — Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19. 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 
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7.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. — Determination  of  time,  latitude, 
and  longitude.    Prerequisite:  Astronomy  1  and  Mathematics  3. 

8.  Practical  Astronomy  I. — Observations  of  binary  stars  and  determination 
of  their  orbits. 

9.  Practical  Astronomy  H. — Observations  of  satellites  and  determination 
of  orbits  of  satellites. 

10.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics  (Physics  24). — A  non-technical  treat- 
ment of  the  growth  of  Spectroscopy,  with  applications  to  solar  and  stellar 
phenomena. 

C.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

12.  The  Sidereal  Universe. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  1.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Winter,  Professor  Moulton. 

21.  Advanced  Mechanics. — Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Laves. 

22.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  I. — Gravitational  theory  of  sun's 
heat,  central  forces,  potential  and  attraction  of  finite  bodies,  properties  of  conic 
section  motion.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  MacMillan. 

23.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  II. — Determination  of  orbits,  special 
cases  of  the  problems  of  three  bodies:  the  Lunar  Theory  geometrically  con- 
sidered; variation  of  the  elements  and  absolute  perturbations.  Mj.  Spring 
and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  MacMillan. 

31-36.  Research  Courses  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. — The  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary studies  and  have  had  the  requisite  experience  in  practical  laboratory 
and  observatory  work.  Students  wishing  to  work  at  the  Observatory  should 
first  consult  the  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  WiUiams  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
obtain  his  approval.  DMj,  or  3Mjs.  each  Quarter,  Professors  and  Instruc- 
tors resident  at  Yerkes  Observatory. 

41.  Theory  of  Planetary  Motion. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

42.  The  Lunar  Theory. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23,  Mathematics 
121.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

43.  Application  of  the  Methods  of  Periodic  Orbits  to  the  Lunar  Theory. — 
Prerequisite:  Astronomy  42.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Moulton.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

44.  Solution  of  Niunerical  Differential  Equations. — Mj.  Summer,  Professor 
Moulton. 

45.  Exterior  Ballistics. — Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Moulton. 

51,  62.  Modem  Theories  of  Analytic  Differential  Equations  with  Applica- 
tions to  Celestial  Mechanics  and  Periodic  Orbits  I,  II. — Properties  of  the  solu- 
tion of  a  general  system  of  differential  equations  of  the  nth  order  as  functions  of 
the  independent  variable,  of  the  parameters,  of  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent 
variables.  Solutions  developed  as  power  series  in  the  independent  variable, 
in  the  parameters,  in  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent  variables,  by  the  Cauchy- 
Lipschitz  process,  by  the  Picard  approximation  process,  by  continued  variation 
of  parameters.  Applications  to  elliptic  and  hyperelliptic  functions  and  to 
periodic  solutions  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies.  Linear  equations  with  applica- 
tions to  hypergeometric  functions.  Linear  equations  with  periodic  coefl^icients. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Moulton. 

60.  Periodic  Solutions  of  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Professor 
Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1919  -20.] 

70.  Theory  of  Figures  of  Equilibrium  of  Rotating  Fluid  Bodies. — This  is  an 
advanced  course,  including  Poincar6's  and  Darwin's  researches.  M j .  Professor 
Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

80.  The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Professor  Moulton.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albert  Abraham  Michelson,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Carl  Kinsley,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Harvey  Brace  Lemon,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
JArthur  Jeffery  Dempster,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Otto  Koppius,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Yoshio  Ishida,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Harold  Horton  Sheldon,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Alfred  H.  Fischer,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Andrew  Merritt  McMahon,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Harry  Campbell  Thompson,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Garvin  Dennis  Shallenberger,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Myron  Earle  Graber,  A.M.  Leland  Johnson  Stacy,  A.B. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

The  instructional  work  in  Physics  is  directed  toward  the  following  ends: 
(1)  The  training  of  original  investigators  in  physics;  (2)  the  training  of  men 
competent  to  fill  college  and  university  positions  as  teachers  of  physics;  (3)  the 
training  of  teachers  of  physics  for  secondary  schools;  (4)  the  training  of  pre- 
engineering  and  pre-medical  students  for  later  professional  work;  (5)  the  training 
of  the  general  student  in  scientific  methods  of  work  and  in  the  understanding 
of  the  place  of  physical  science  in  the  modern  world.  From  the  most  elementary 
to  the  most  advanced  courses  the  laboratory  and  the  problem  method  of  instruc- 
tion are  emphasized. 

FACILITIES 

The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  has  been  enlarged  and  remodeled  with 
especial  reference  to  offering  the  best  facilities  for  research  work.  The  entire 
lower  floor  and  basement  are  given  up  to  private  research-rooms.  A  well- 
equipped  shop,  with  skilled  instrument-makers,  furnishes  opportunity  for  the 
construction  of  special  pieces  of  research  apparatus.  The  equipment  has  been 
selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  research,  and  includes  spectroscopic 
instruments  of  highest  power,  electrical  apparatus  for  work  in  alternating  and 
direct  currents  through  all  ranges  of  potential,  and  appliance  for  high-  and  for 
low-temperature  work,  including  a  liquid-air  plant.  The  library  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  well  equipped  for  research  purposes.  A  Physics  Club  is  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  Department,  and  meets  regularly  for  the  discussion  of  the 
results  of  research  work  done  in  the  Ryerson  Laboratory  and  elsewhere. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

3,  Mechanics;  4,  Electricity;  5,  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light;  3S,  Mechanics, 
Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat;  4S,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light;  7,  Lecture 
Demonstrations  in  Physics;  9,  Elementary  Wireless  Telegraphy;  Mathematics  7, 
8,  9,  Applied  Mathematics  (see  under  Mathematics  Department);  11,  Heat  and 
Molecular  Physics;  12,  Light;  13,  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  14,  Pedagogy  of 
Physics;  15,  Mechanics  and  Wave-Motion;  16,  17,  18,  19,  Experimental  Physics; 
20,  Physical  Manipulation;  21,  Analytic  Mechanics  (Astronomy  5,  6);  Edu- 
cation 62,  Educational  Psychology;  1,  Principles  of  Education;  Astronomy  3, 
Descriptive  Astronomy  (two  majors);  Mathematics  18,  19,  Calculus. 

Graduate  courses  in  the  Department  may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  19 
by  students  who  have  the  prerequisites. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  any  six  majors  chosen  from  courses 
10  to  13;  15  to  19.  .       ^  ^  ^. 

Physics  and  Mathematics 

h)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  any  six  majors  from  the  following:  Mathe- 
matics 18,  19;  Astronomy  5,  6,  and  Physics  10  to  13;  15  to  18. 

Teacher's  Sequences 

c)  Courses  3,  4,  5, 7,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  11, 14, 20;  Education  62  and  Philosophy  7. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

d)  Courses  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  Astronomy  3  (two  majors),  with 
four  majors  selected  from  Physics  11-18,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

e)  Courses  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  and  four  majors 
selected  from  Physics  11-18,  18,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

In  any  of  the  foregoing  sequences  graduate  courses  numbered  31  to  69 
may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  18  by  students  who  have  the  required 
prerequisites. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  three  advanced  majors  in  Physics. 
6)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  three  majors  from  the  following:  10  to 
69,  Astronomy  3  (two  majors),  Chemistry  2S,  3S;  Mathematics  18,  19. 

DEGREES 

All  candidates  for  the  S.B.  degree  who  elect  their  major  work  in  Physics 
are  required  to  take  courses  3,  4,  and  5,  and  either  six  majors  selected  from 
courses  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  and  28,  or  three  of  these  and  three 
Senior  College  courses  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  or  Geography. 

The  Master's  degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Physics  are 
required  to  take  eight  majors  in  Physics  and  related  subjects,  and  to  present  in 
addition  a  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  a  laboratory  problem.  All 
courses  in  the  Department  numbered  10  or  above,  except  course  20,  will  be 
counted  11  satisfaction  of  this  requirement,  but  at  least  three  majors  selected 
from  courses  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  15  must  be  included. 
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The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
with  Physics  as  a  minor  subject  must  take  six  of  the  following  courses:  10,  11, 
12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  28,  and  three  additional  majors  of  graduate  work. 
When  Physics  is  one  of  two  minor  subjects,  the  courses  must  be  arranged  by 
consultation  with  the  Department. 

All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Physics  as  the  major  subject  must 
take  the  following  courses:  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  and  28,  or  their  equivalent;  three 
majors  selected  from  courses  16,  17,  18,  19,  37,  38;  courses  31-36,  and  three 
additional  graduate  courses  selected  by  the  student.  Each  candidate  must 
also  present  a  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  original  research  in  some 
subject  approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  required  for  the  dissertation 
work  generally  varies  from  three  to  six  quarters. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

Students  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  secondary  schools  are  expected  to 
have  completed  courses  3,  4,  5,  14,  28,  and  not  less  than  four  of  courses  10,  11,  12, 
13, 15,  16,  17, 18,  19,  and  24.  See  also  courses  in  Physics  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 

LABORATORY  FEE 

There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  for  all  major  courses  involving  laboratory 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Physics.^ — A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  Physics  designed 
primarily  for  students  who  do  not  present  entrance  Physics.  Prerequisite: 
Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  one  unit  each.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Mr.  Fischer;  Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Fischer. 

2.  Elementary  Physics.^ — A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  covering 
the  subjects  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  Fischer;  Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Fischer. 

3.  Mechanics. — A  general  college  course  in  mechanics  presented  mainly 
from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one  demonstration  lecture 
each  week.  Prerequisite:  entrance  Physics  or  course  2.  Mj.  Autumn,  5  sec- 
tions, Assistant  Professor  Lemon,  Mr.  Koppius,  Mr.  McMahon,  and 
Mr.  Shallenberger. 

4.  Electricity. — A  general  college  course  in  electricity,  presented  mainly  from 
the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one  demonstration  lecture  each  week. 
Prerequisite:  course  3.  Mj.  Winter,  4  sections,  Assistant  Professor  Lemon, 
Mr.  Koppius,  Mr.  McMahon,  and  Mr.  Shallenberger. 

5.  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light. — A  general  college  course  in  heat,  sound,  and 
Hght,  presented  mainly  from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one 
demonstration  lecture  each  week.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Mj.  Spring,  3  sec- 
tions, Assistant  Professor  Lemon,  Mr.  Koppius,  Mr.  McMahon,  and 
Mr.  Shallenberger. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each ;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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3S.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat. — A  general  college  course  in 
mechanics,  molecular  physics,  and  heat  presented  from  the  experimental  point 
of  view,  not  containing  demonstration  lectures.  Prerequisite:  entrance  Physics 
or  course  2  and  Trigonometry.  Mj.  Summer,  2  sections,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr. 
Shallenberger;  Winter,  4  sections,  Mr.  Koppius,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
McMahon,  and  Mr.  Sheldon. 

48.  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. — A  general  college  course  in  electricity, 
sound,  and  light  presented  from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  not  containing 
demonstration  lectures.  Prerequisite:  course  3S  or  courses  3  and  4.  Mj. 
Summer,  2  sections,  Dr.  Hagenow;  Spring,  3  sections,  Mr.  Koppius,  Mr. Thomp- 
son, AND  Mr.  Sheldon. 

7.  Lecture  Demonstration  Course. — A  course  of  demonstration  lectures 
covering  the  entire  field  of  Physics  designed  to  supplement  courses  3S  and  4S. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  modern  points  of  view;  the  kinetic  theory  of  heat, 
the  atomic  theory  of  electricity,  and  the  electrical  theory  of  matter  receiving 
especial  attention.  The  attempt  is  made  to  repeat  a  majority  of  the  classical 
demonstrations  of  Kelvin,  Faraday,  Thomson,  and  others.  This  course  includes 
the  demonstration  lectures  of  courses  3,  4,  and  5.  Prerequisite:  courses  3S 
and  4S  or  their  equivalent.    Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Koppius. 

9.  Elementary  Wireless  Telegraphy. — A  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
work  consisting  of  elementary  consideration  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  their 
appHcations  to  the  circuits  of  modern  wireless  telegraph  systems.  Experimental 
adjusting  of  wireless  telegraph  circuits  and  practice  in  receiving  the  Continental 
code.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  4.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Kinsley. 

Applied  Mathematics  I,  II,  HI. — An  intensive  training  course  in  mathe 
matical  methods  for  students  who  expect  to  undertake  scientific  work;  in  close 
connection  with  corresponding  courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry.  Students  desiring  to  begin  intensive  training  in  Physics  for 
future  scientific  service  should  register  for  these  three  courses  which  are  designed 
to  prepare  them  for  Senior  College  work  in  Physics  (see  Mathematics  7,  8,  9,  for 
more  detailed  announcement).    Three  consecutive  majors. 


II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

10.  Elementary  Mathematical  Physics. — A  lecture  course  on  the  apphca- 
tion  of  Elementary  Calculus  to  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  practice  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and  not  less  than  one  major 
of  Calculus.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Gale. 

11.  Heat  and  Molecular  Physics. — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  and  gradu- 
ate students,  covering  the  Kinetic  Theory,  Capillarity,  Elementary  Thermo- 
dvnamics,  Solution,  and  Electrolysis.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and 
Calculus.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Millikan. 

12.  Light.— A  lecture  course  for  advanced  students  covering  the  more 
important  sections  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
4S  or  5  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Gale. 

13.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  advanced  work  in  Theoretical 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  with  many  applications  to  electrical  and  magnetic 
apparatus  and  measurements.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and  Calculus.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 

14.  The  Pedagogy  of  High-School  Physics. — This  course  includes  the  follow- 
ing topics:  the  present  high-school  course  in  Physics,  its  development,  require- 
ments, and  methods  of  presentation;  the  principles  involved  in  the  lecture 
demonstration,  in  the  recitation  and  quiz,  and  in  the  laboratory  experiments  and 
notebook.  The  course  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  lecture  demonstrations.  It 
provides  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Physics,  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
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choice  of  subject-matter  and  effective  methods  of  presentation  in  high-school 
classes.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  Physics. 
Lecture,  9:00;  Laboratory,  7:00.    DM j.  Summer. 

15.  Mechanics  and  Wave-Motion. — A  lecture  course  on  the  physical  meaning 
and  the  mathematical  derivation  of  the  fundamental  equations  of  Mechanics 
and  Wave-Motion.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Gale.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.1 

16.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. — A 
course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  involving  the  determination  of  vapor  pres- 
sures and  densities,  coefficients  of  friction  of  gases  and  liquids,  molecular  elec- 
trical conductivities,  freezing-  and  boiling-points,  latent  and  specific  heats,  high 
and  low  temperatures,  radioactive  constants,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  4S  or  5. 
Summer,  Professor  Millikan  and  Mr.  Watson;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 

MiLLIKAN  AND  Dr.  DeMPSTER. 

17.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Light. — A  course  of  advanced 
laboratory  work  in  Light,  consisting  of  accurate  measurements  in  diffraction, 
dispersion,  interference,  and  polarization.  Prerequisite:  course  4S  or  5.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  Professor  Gale. 

18.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Electricity  and  Magnetism  I. — 
Laboratory  work  of  the  same  grade  as  courses  16  and  17,  but  consisting  of  measure- 
ments in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5.  Mj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 

19.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Electricity  and  Magnetism  II. — Lab- 
oratory work  accompanied  by  lectures  consisting  of  the  theory  and  operation 
of  dynamos,  motors,  transformers,  wireless-telegraph  apparatus.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  4S  or  5.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Kinsley. 

20.  Physical  Manipulation. — A  series  of  exercises  not  provided  in  the  regular 
courses  of  Experimental  Physics,  but  important  to  the  teacher  or  advanced 
student.    It  consists  of  the  following  groups : 

Group  A.  Shopwork  includes  the  cutting,  filing,  drilling,  tapping,  soldering, 
and  polishing  of  metal,  screw-cutting,  and  elementary  lathework. 

Group  B.  Glasswork  includes  the  cutting,  grinding,  drilling,  polishing, 
and  testing  of  glass. 

Group  C.  Glass-Blowing  includes  the  simpler  processes  in  glass-blowing, 
such  as  cutting,  bending,  and  joining  of  tubes,  blowing  bulbs,  sealing  in 
electrodes,  etc. 

Group  D.  Chemical  Processes  and  Physical  Preparations  include  the 
silvering  of  glass,  cleaning  and  distillation  of  mercury,  preparation  of  fibers  for 
suspension,  and  materials  useful  in  experimental  work.  Group  C  only  M. 
First  Term.    Repeated  Second  Term,  Summer,  Dr.  Ishida. 

21.  Radioactivity  and  Discharge  through  Gases. — A  Laboratory  course  for 
Senior  College  and  Graduate  Students.    Autumn,  Dr.  Dempster. 

24.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics. — A  non-technical  treatment  of  the 
growth  of  Spectroscopy,  with  applications  to  solar  and  stellar  phenomena. 
Prerequisite:  15  majors.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Gale.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

27.  Units  and  Dimensions. — The  theory  of  units  and  dimensions  as  apphed 
to  the  measurement  of  concrete  magnitudes  and  the  mathematical  transcription 
of  physical  experiments.  Physical  similitude  and  the  interpretation  of  models. 
Numerical  computations  and  the  reduction  of  observations.  Prerequisite: 
General  Physics  and  some  knowledge  of  Calculus.  Mj.  Summer,  7:10,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lunn. 

28.  Photographic  Processes. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  laws 
of  photographic  action.  Effects  of  exposure  and  development  on  opacity  and 
density;  orthochromatism,  plate  grain,  speed,  intensification,  reduction,  and 
the  applications  of  these  to  the  photography  of  exceptional  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: Calculus.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Lemon. 
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III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

31,  32,  33.  Theoretical  Physics. — A  series  of  lectures  chiefly  in  Theoretical 
Physics,  Hydrodynamics,  Elasticity,  Capillarity,  Molecular  Physics,  Thermo- 
dynamics, Wave-Motion,  Sound,  Optical  Theories,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  10,  11,  and  13  and  Calculus.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Michelson. 

34,  36,  36.  Theoretical  Physics. — A  series  of  lecture  courses.  Alternating 
with  31,  32,  and  33.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  31.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Michelson. 

37,  38,  39.  Experimental  Physics. — A  course  of  laboratory  work,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  repetition  of  classical  experiments,  such  as  Determination  of 
the  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat;  Maxwell's  "V";  Hertzian  Oscillations; 
Relative  and  Absolute  Wave-Lengths,  etc.  10  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  16,  17,  and  18.  3Mjs.  AutUmn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors 
Michelson,  Millikan,  Gale,  and  Kinsley. 

40,  41,  42,  43.  Research  Course. — This  course  is  intended  for  graduate 
students  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  special  research.  Except  in  the  case 
of  a  purely  mathematical  problem,  the  entire  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  in 
the  laboratory.  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Michelson, 
Millikan,  Gale,  Kinsley,  and  Lemon. 

*45.  Aeronautics  1. — A  course  of  lectures  accompanied  by  a  few  demon- 
stration experiments  on  the  mechanical  principles  of  flight.  Dynamic  similitude, 
elementary  aerodynamics  of  fluid  resistance,  and  the  classical  theory  of  Rayleigh 
form  the  principal  theoretical  topics.  Much  time  is  given  to  the  discussion  of 
the  experimental  work  of  Eiffel  and  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  on  flat 
and  cambered  aerofoils,  Uft  and  drift  coefficients.  The  Phugoid  theory  of 
Lanchester,  longitudinal  lateral  and  directional  stabiUty  are  taken  up,  as  well 
as  the  modern  gyroscopic  devices  of  control.  Prerequisite:  Calculus  and 
Elementary  Mechanics,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Lemon. 

48.  Spectrometry  I. — Laboratory  work  in  photographing  and  measuring 
the  spectra  of  various  elements.  Use  of  the  concave  grating,  echelon,  and 
interferometer.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Winter,  Pro- 
fessor Gale. 

51.  Thermodynamics. — Lectures  upon  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
physical  and  thermochemical  problems.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  college 
Physics  and  Calculus.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Summer,  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Lunn. 

52.  Electron  Theory  1. — A  course  of  graduate  lectures  covering  the  work 
of  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  electrical  properties  of  gases,  the  electron  theory, 
and  radioactivity.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj. 
Summer,  Professor  Millikan. 

53.  Electron  Theory  II. — A  continuation  of  52,  dealing  with  the  apphcation 
of  the  electron  theory  to  metallic  conduction,  to  the  Seebeck,  Peltier,  Thomson, 
and  Hall  effects,  to  optical  phenomena  in  magnetic  fields,  to  the  subject  of  elec- 
tromagnetic mass,  etc.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Professor  Millikan.  [Not 
given  in  1919-20.] 

65.  Atomic  Theories  of  Radiation  and  Their  Experimental  Basis. — A  course 
of  graduate  lectures  on  recent  theories  of  radiation,  with  especial  reference  to 
their  relations  to  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Prerequisite:  Elementary 
Thermodynamics.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Millikan. 

56.  X-Rays  and  Theories  of  Atomic  Structure. — A  course  of  graduate  lec- 
tures dealing  with  X-rays  and  the  related  phenomena,  the  study  of  which  has 
thrown  new  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  atom  and  the  relations  of  the  atom 
and  the  molecule.  Prerequisite:  College  Physics  and  Calculus.  Professor 
Millikan.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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68.  Transient  Electrical  Phenomena. — Theory  and  demonstration  of  cur- 
rent flow  before  the  steady  state  is  reached.  Oscillations  in  power  circuits  and 
wireless-telephone  and  -telegraph  transmission  are  discussed.  Prerequisite: 
course  18  or  19  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Kinsley. 

69.  Modem  Spectroscopy. — A  lecture  course  on  the  theory  and  use  of 
spectroscopic  apparatus  and  a  discussion  of  spectroscopic  and  astrophysical 
phenomena.    Pl-erequisite:  same  as  course  51.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Gale. 

60.  Light  Waves  and  Their  Uses. — A  course  of  graduate  lectures  on  recent 
developments  in  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51.  Mj. 
Professor  Michelson.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

62.  The  Theory  of  Relativity. — After  a  brief  historical  introduction  on  the 
notion  of  relativity  of  time  and  space  in  its  classic  or  Newtonian  form,  the  course 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  recent  theory  initiated  by  Einstein  and  Min- 
kowski as  a  geometry  of  space  and  time  adapted  to  the  representation  of  physical 
laws.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discrimination  between  the  logical 
elements  of  the  theory  and  the  special  concrete  interpretations  that  may  be  used 
in  the  formulation  of  experimental  results.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor 

LUNN. 

63.  Geometrical  Optics. — The  methods  and  principles  of  Geometrical  Optics 
as  applied  to  the  designing  of  optical  instruments  and  the  interpretation  of  their 
performance.  Theory  of  the  ideal  instrument  and  its  approximate  realization; 
aberrations;  illumination  and  diffraction;  special  properties  of  particular  instru- 
ments; characteristics  of  various  types  of  optical  glass.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Lunn. 

64.  Electromagnetic  Theory. — (a)  The  main  experimental  facts  of  electro- 
magnetism  and  their  generahzation  so  far  as  covered  by  the  Maxwell  theory  in  its 
abstract  form;  special  problems  concerning  steady  fields,  induction,  and  electro- 
magnetic waves.  M.  First  Term,  Summer;  (6)  The  electronic  interpretation 
and  extension  of  the  Maxwell  theory;  electromagnetic  mass;  theory  of  radia- 
tion and  conduction;  problems  relating  to  moving  bodies.  Mj.  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lunn. 

65.  Theory  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. — The  fundamental  laws  and  their 
application  to  the  wireless  telegraph  circuits  of  the  various  operating  systems. 
Prerequisite:  Physics  13,  18,  or  19  and  Calculus.  §Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Dempster 
AND  Mr.  Lamson, 

66.  Electrical  Measurements  in  Wireless  Telegraphy. — Experimental  veri- 
fication of  wireless  telegraph  theories  and  the  measurement  of  constants  at  high 
frequencies.    Prerequisite:  registration  in  65.    ^Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Dijmpster. 

68.  Theory  of  Sound. — Dynamical  theory  of  production;  transmission  and 
reception  of  sound.  Analysis  and  systems  of  vibrations.  Illustrations  by 
acoustic  apparatus  and  musical  instruments.  Analogies  in  electromagnetic 
oscillations.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

69.  Physical  Optics. — A  theoretical  treatment  of  optical  phenomena  in  the 
realm  of  interference  and  diffraction.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  Professor 
Michelson. 

70.  Physics  Club. — This  organization,  consisting  of  all  instructors  and 
graduate  and  advanced  students  in  the  Department,  meets  on  Thursday  of  each 
week  from  4:30  to  6:00  for  the  discussion  of  recent  research. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Julius  Stieglitz,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Chem.  D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Chemistry. 
William  Draper  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Hermann  Irving  Schlesinger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
*Jean  Felix  Piccard,  Sc.Nat.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
Ethel  Mary  Terry,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
John  William  Edward  Glattfeld,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Gerald  Louis  Wendt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
JLeo  Finkelstein,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  General  Chemistry. 
Frank  L.  De  Beukelaer,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
tWiLLis  Eugene  Gouwens,  Curator. 
Mary  Meda  Rising,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Chemistry. 
Mary  Wetton,  S.B.,  Associate  in  General  Chemistry,  Summer. 
Frederick  F.  Blicke,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Research  Associate.    Lieutenant,  Chemical 

Warfare  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
Thomas  Harrison  Liggett,  Ph.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry. 
Karl  Steik,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
JLathrop  Emerson  Roberts,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 
Ida  Kraus,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Lillie  Eichelberger,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Everett  Bowden,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Philena  Young,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Henry  May  McLaughlin,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Summer. 
Gladys  Leavell,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Summer. 
Ralph  W.  Gerard,  Assistant  in  Qualitative  Analysis. 
Grant  Kloster,  S.B.,  Lecture  Assistant. 
Marion  G.  Frank,  S.B.,  Lecture  Assistant. 


Charles  A.  Kraus,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Clark  University  (Summer, 
1919). 

Zonja  Wallen,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mount  Holyoke  College 
(Summer,  1919). 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Dwight  Tarbell  Ewing,  S.B.,  S.M.,  DuPont  Fellow. 
Marie  Farnsworth,  S.B. 
Harper  W.  Frantz,  A.B. 

George  Elmer  Miller,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Swift  Fellow. 
Henry  John  Rossbacher,  S.B.,  Loewenthal  Fellow. 
Mabel  Stockholm,  A.B. 
Philena  Young,  A.B.,  Edith  Barnard  Fellow. 

*  Resigned. 

t  Absent  on  leave. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

The  Department  aims  to  prepare  students  (1)  for  government  and  war 
service,  (2)  to  teach  in  colleges  or  universities,  (3)  to  teach  in  secondary  schools, 
(4)  to  fill  positions  as  technical  experts  or  assistants  in  chemical  industries,  (5)  to 
become  analysts  in  commercial  and  sanitary  laboratories.  The  elementary 
courses  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  students  having  none  of  these  ends  in 
view. 

Special  stress  will  be  placed  on  thoroughness  of  preparation  and  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  student's  knowledge.  The  object  of  the  courses 
will  be  not  so  much  to  train  speciahsts  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  undertake 
intelligently  all  kinds  of  work  of  a  chemical  nature.  Those  intending  to  become 
practical  chemists  will  find  a  thorough  course  of  purely  scientific  chemistry  the 
best  basis  for  future  speciaUzation  in  any  branch  of  the  subject.  Those  who 
inchne  toward  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  required  to  do  much  physical  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  organic  work;  those  proposing  to  become  organic  chemists 
will  be  required  to  do  work  in  inorganic  chemistry  of  a  more  advanced  nature 
than  that  given  in  the  elementary  and  analytical  courses,  and  some  physical 
chemistry,  etc.  The  test  of  time  and  the  experiences  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Department  have  fully  justified  this  form  of  training. 

RESEARCH 

Students  are  encouraged  to  begin  research  work  as  soon  as  their  preparation 
justifies  it.  Facilities  for  research  in  all  lines,  whether  of  inorganic,  organic, 
radioactive,  or  physical  chemistry,  are  provided.  Special  opportunities  to 
pursue  entirely  independent  research  work,  as  guests  of  the  University  (see  p-  10), 
will  be  given  to  maturer  students  who  have  already  obtained  the  Doctor's 
degree.  Besides  a  number  of  general  University  Fellowships  which  are  usually 
allowed  to  the  Department  for  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  there  are  five 
specially  endowed  Fellowships  in  Chemistry:  the  Loewenthal  Fellowship,  a 
memorial  to  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal,  the  Swift  Fellowship,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift,  the  Edith  Barnard  Fellowship,  a  memorial  to  Edith  Ethel  Barnard, 
a  former  instructor,  donated  by  her  friends  and  family,  the  DuPont  Fellowship, 
granted  by  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Company,  and  the  Hoskins  Fellowship, 
donated  by  William  Hoskins. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES 

1,  2,  3,  2S,  3S,  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic;  4,  Elementary  Organic;  6,  7, 
10,  Qualitative  Analysis;  8,  9,  11-19,  Quantitative  Analysis;  20-22,  Elementary 
Physical  Chemistry;  25,  Toxicology;  26,  Detection  of  Poisons;  30-49,  Organic 
Chemistry;  50-59,  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry;  60-74,  Advanced  Physical 
Chemistry;  75-79,  Radio-Chemistry;  83,  Teaching  of  Chemistry;  90-101, 
Research. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

I.  Chemistry  the  primary  subject. — When  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Chemistry  is  desired,  the  branch  of  chemistry  touched  by  the  dissertation  is 
offered  as  a  major  subject  and  some  other  branch  of  chemistry  as  the  jirst  minor 
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subject.  Besides  this,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  other  fundamental  phases  of 
the  science  is  required  as  well  as  sufficient  work  in  a  second  minor  subject  in 
some  other  department.  These  conditions  are  complied  with  when  the  follow- 
ing specific  requirements  are  fulfilled : 

1.  The  presentation  of  a  dissertation  embodying  the  result  of  original 
research  in  General,  Inorganic,  Organic,  Physico-organic,  or  Physical  Chemistry, 
or  Radioactivity.  This  must  constitute  a  real  contribution  to  knowledge,  and 
the  work  is  usually  done  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Department. 

2.  The  general  requirements  for  all  candidates,  in  advance  of  General  Chem- 
istry: coiu*ses  4,^  6-9,  20,  and  two  majors  selected  from  courses  10,  11,  13-19, 
21-22,  30-34. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  of  the  following  specific  sets  of  requirements, 
arranged  according  to  the  thesis  subject: 

General  Chemistry  and  Inorganic  Chemistry:  courses  21,  22,  35  (or  30  and 
31),  50,  51  and  52  or  63,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  13-19,  30-37,  52,  63; 
Organic  Chemistry:  courses  30-32,  35^-37,  and  one  major  from  10,  13-19,  51, 
52,  31,  21,  22,  54;  Physico-organic  Chemistry:  courses  30-32,  35^,  21,  and  22,  36 
or  50,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10,  13-19,  51,  52,  63,  and  64.  Physical 
Chemistry:  courses  21,  22,  35  (or  30  and  31),  50,  36  or  51,  63,  22,  and  one  major 
taken  from  courses  10, 13-19,  30-32,  35-37,  52.  Radioactivity  or  Photo-Chemistry: 
courses  21,  22,  50,  63,  76,  and  Physics  52  (Electron  Theory),  and  one  major  taken 
from  courses  10,  13-19,  22,  30-32,  35-37,  and  52.  In  addition  to  one  set  of  these 
specific  requirements  at  least  six  half -majors  will  be  chosen  from  the  special 
lecture  course  41-46,  54-59,  65-79,  83.  The  research  work  will  require  from  four 
to  six  quarters. 

4.  Sufficient  work  of  an  advanced  character  in  another  department  to  make 
a  second  minor  of  three  majors.  In  addition  to  the  regular  minor  subject,  candi- 
dates are  advised  to  take  Mineralogy  and  Crystallography.  The  following  are 
the  requirements  for  such  a  minor  in  various  departments:  (a)  In  Physics:  three 
of  the  courses  11, 12, 13,  16, 17, 18, 19,  48,  49,  51,  52,  53,  55  or  56;  courses  3,  4,  5 
are  prerequisite  to  these.  (6)  In  Physiological  Chemistry:  three  majors  selected 
from  19,  20,  24,  25,  37,  38,  39,  or  42-  (c)  In  Geology:  courses  15,  16,  and  52  or 
their  equivalent.  Courses  7  or  8,  and  11,  12,  14  would  be  prerequisite  to  these 
courses,  (d)  In  Geography:  courses  17,  18,  21,  and  their  prerequisite  courses, 
(e)  In  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology:  course  12  and  two  and  one-half  majors  in  course 
15;  courses  2  and  3  are  prerequisite  to  these.  With  permission,  course  10  or  11 
may  be  substituted  for  course  12. 

II.  Chemistry  the  secondary  subject. — When  Chemistry  is  a  secondary  sub- 
ject, the  requirement  is  determined  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  major  work  is  done.  Courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  six  other  majors 
in  advance  of  8,  will  be  required  when  Chemistry  is  the  only  secondary  subject; 
courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  three  other  majors,  when  Chemistry  is  one  of  two  second- 
ary subjects.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistrj^  or  Organic  Chemistry,  according 
as  the  major  subject  belongs  to  the  Physical  or  the  Biological  Group,  is  recom- 
mended. 

1  Course  4  may  be  omitted  when  advanced  work  in  Organic  Chemistry  is  taken. 

2  Course  35  will  be  omitted  when  courses  30-31  have  included  laboratory  work. 
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THE  master's  degree 

For  the  Master's  degree  in  Chemistry  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of 
graduate  work  in  Chemistry  are  required  if  all  the  work  is  in  Chemistry.  These 
majors  must  be  selected  from  courses  in  advance  of  9,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department.  Courses  prerequisite  to  these  must  be  taken,  but 
cannot  be  counted  in  reckoning  the  eight  required  majors.  At  least  one  course 
in  Physical  Chemistry  and  one  in  Organic  Chemistry  must  be  included  in  the 
courses  taken  if  they  have  not  been  taken  before. 

Chemistry  courses  given  in  the  Departments  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Geology,  and  Home  Economics  may  be  included  in  these  eight  majors. 

The  eighth  major  of  graduate  work  will  be  devoted  to  specific  preparation 
(in  residence)  for  the  dissertation,  either  in  the  laboratory  (research)  or  in  the 
library  (historical  work),  under  the  direction  of  some  instructor  chosen  by  the 
candidate. 

Courses  leading  to  the  doctorate  and  Masters'  degrees  in  the  Chemistry  of 
Nutrition  are  given  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in  conjunction  with 
other  departments. 

the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 

Chemistry  may  be  taken  as  a  major  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a 
principal  sequence  or  as  a  minor  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a  secondary 
sequence.  Guidance  as  to  a  more  thorough  preparation  in  college  for  pro- 
fessional work  in  Chemistry  is  given  below  (p.  237). 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

1)  Courses  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  20,  and  any  other  course  in  the 
Department  except  1.  If  courses  33  and  34  or  courses  30  and  31  be  taken, 
course  4  is  not  required. 

2)  Combination  with  other  science  departments:  By  dropping  the  neces- 
sary majors  from  the  latter  portion  of  sequence  1)  above,  nine-major  sequences 
may  be  offered  involving  the  following  courses:  (1)  three  majors  in  College 
Physics,  i.e.,  3,  4,  5  (3S,  4S),  but  not  1,  2,  preceding  or  accompanying  six  Chem- 
istry courses  enumerated  in  1)  above;  (2)  one  to  three  majors  in  Geology  selected 
from  Geology  2,  3,  11,  12,  40-45,  50,  52,  53,  when  these  courses  follow  Chemistry 
courses  2, 3  (or  2S,  3S),  and  6;  (3)  two  majors  of  Physiological  Chemistry  provided 
they  are  taken  after  courses  2,  3  (2S,  3S),  4,  and  6  in  Chemistry;  (4)  two  majors 
in  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Dietetics,  provided  these  courses  follow  2,  3  (2S,  3S), 
4,  and  6  in  Chemistry. 

II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  For  students  specializing  in  Physics:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  either  4  or  9 
or  20. 

6)  For  students  specializing  in  Biological  Science:  courses  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8. 
In  addition  course  20  is  recommended  on  account  of  the  increasing  application 
of  physical  chemistry  in  biological  work. 

c)  For  students  specializing  in  Geology:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9;  the  Depart- 
ment strongly  advises  courses  10,  14,  and  one  major  from  courses  20,  21,  22. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Special  or  unclassified  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be  received, 
but  in  every  case  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the 
instructors,  that  their  previous  training  has  been  suflBcient  to  enable  them  to 
derive  full  profit  from  the  courses  they  propose  to  take. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK 
GRADUATE  WORK 

1.  Preparation  for  Teaching  in  University  and  College  Positions:  (a)  For 
recommendations  for  major  appointments  in  the  larger  universities  and  colleges 
only  students  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  had  an  adequate  preparation.  For  certain  university  positions 
marked  abiUty  in  research  evidenced  in  the  work  for  the  degree  will  be  considered 
essential.  An  academic  career  of  real  promise  demands  as  never  before  research 
ability  and  training,  which  should  give  a  man  the  broader  viewpoint  for  the  past 
and  the  future  of  his  science,  as  weU  as  the  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  as  a  living 
science,  which  are  the  earmarks  of  the  inspiring  teacher.  (6)  For  recommenda- 
tions for  chairs  in  Chemistry  in  smaller  colleges,  the  preparation  demanded  for 
the  Master's  degree  will  for  the  present  be  considered  sufficient. 

2.  Preparation  for  Technical  and  Government  Work:  Thorough  scientific 
training  in  all  branches  of  chemistry  as  required  for  the  Doctor's  degree  forms  the 
best  preparation  for  a  career  as  a  chemical  expert  in  any  branch  of  chemical 
industry.  With  this  preparation  the  principles  and  details  of  technical  processes 
are  quickly  grasped,  advances  in  industrial  processes  are  intelligently  followed, 
and  newly  discovered  principles  are  readily  applied.  A  broad  preparation, 
including  advanced  work  in  physical  chemistry  and  mathematics  for  the  candidate 
specializing  in  organic  or  inorganic  chemistry,  and  vice  versa,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

All  the  more  important  requests  received  from  technical  estabhshments 
specify  a  doctorate  of  philosophy,  with  its  training  to  do  research  work  as  a  funda- 
mental requirement. 

For  the  more  important  government  positions  in  Chemistry  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy  is  generally  demanded  as  an  essential  condition  for  candidacy. 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

I.  For  the  college  student  who  wishes  to  use  his  work  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  as  an  opportunity  for  a  thorough  preparation  for  professional  work  in 
Chemistry,  a  careful  and  logical  selection  of  his  courses  during  the  four  years 
of  his  college  work  is  invaluable  in  the  interest  of  a  broad  and  adequate  prepara- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  wasted  effort.  For  the  benefit  of  such  a  student,  the 
following  outline  of  essential  courses  is  given  with  an  indication  of  the  sequence 
in  which  these  are  best  taken.  Students  taking  this  course  will  be  given  the 
preference,  other  qualifications  being  equal,  in  recommendations  for  appointments. 

A.  General  Outline  of  College  Work 

1)  English,  2  Majors,  required  of  all  college  students  in  their  first  year. 
(2)  Chemistry,  15  to  18  majors,  to  be  described  below.    The  student  should  start 
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in  his  first  year  (Autumn  or  Summer)  with  Chemistry  1  or,  if  he  has  had  high- 
school  Chemistry,  with  2S.  (Entrance  Physics  is  a  prerequisite,  and  Physics  1 
and  2  should  be  taken  in  the  student's  first  two  quarters  if  he  has  not  had  high- 
school  Physics.)  (3)  Physics,  2  or  3  majors.  Physics  3,  4,  and  5  or  3S  and  4S 
for  students  who  have  had  Trigonometry.  This  work  should  be  taken  in  the 
student's  first  or  second  college  year.  (Entrance  Physics  is  a  prerequisite,  and 
Physics  1  and  2  should  be  taken  in  the  student's  first  two  quarters  if  he  has  not 
had  high-school  Physics.)  (4)  Mathematics,  3  majors  (at  least).  The  special 
sequence  of  courses.  Mathematics  7  (Autumn),  8,  and  9,  covering  college  algebra, 
trigonometry,  and  elementary  calculus,  is  recommended  for  the  student's  first 
or  second  year.  Advanced  work  in  Calculus  is  desirable.  (5)  German,  3  majors 
(or  two  years  of  high-school  German).  A  knowledge  of  scientific  German  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  for  advanced  work  in  Chemistry.  The  student  is  advised 
to  take  the  German  in  his  second  (not  in  his  first  year)  or  third  college  year, 
preferably  as  extra  work.  French  may  well  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  (6)  Elec- 
tive. 7  to  11  majors,  or  more,  if  high-school  work  included  Trigonometry, 
German,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

B.  Sequence  of  Fundamental  Courses  in  Chemistry 

1)  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  first  year:  2S  and  3S  for  students  who  have 
had  high  school  Chemistry  or  1,  2  and  3  for  students  who  have  not  had  admis- 
sion Chemistry.  Course  3  may  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  very  able  students. 
(2)  Qualitative  Analysis,  2  majors.  Courses  6  and  7.  (3)  Quantitative  Analysis, 
3  majors.  Courses  8,  9,  and  a  major  from  courses  13-19.  (4)  Organic  Chemistry, 
3  to  3|  majors.  Course  4  and  courses  30  (^  major,  lectures.  Autumn),  31,  and 
32,  or  courses  33,  34,  and  32.  (5)  Physical  Chemistry  (third  or,  better,  fourth 
year),  2  to  3  majors,  beginning  with  course  20  (Autumn)  or  20S  (Summer). 
(6)  Elective,  5  to  6  majors,  to  be  taken  in  advanced  courses  in  analytical  chem- 
istry (10-19),  organic  chemistry  (35-37  and  special  lectures),  inorganic  chemistry 
(50-52  and  special  lectures),  physical  chemistry  (22,  63,  and  special  courses), 
radioactivity,  courses  75-79,  physiological  chemistry  (physiological  chemistry  19, 
20),  chemistry  of  nutrition  or  bacteriology  (1,  2,  3),  with  a  view  to  speciaHzation 
in  one  of  these  branches.  Students  are  advised  to  consult  very  freely  and  early 
in  their  course  with  a  Departmental  Adviser,  whose  name  may  be  secured  at  the 
Dean's  oflBce  or  at  the  office  of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  Room  19. 

II.  1.  Preparation  for  Teaching:  For  recommendations  for  minor  appoint- 
ments in  universities  and  colleges  the  work  represented  by  the  principal  sequence 
of  9  majors  in  Chemistry  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  (see  p.  236),  supple- 
mented by  from  three  to  eight  majors  of  advanced  work  in  Chemistry,  as  outUned 
above,  will  be  considered  an  adequate  preparation. 

The  work  represented  by  the  principal  sequence  of  9  majors  in  Chemistry, 
required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  is  at  present  considered  preparation  for  teaching 
in  secondary  schools.  Some  work  in  the  College  of  Education  is  recommended. 
Men  will  find  it  advisable  to  be  prepared  also  to  teach  Physics,  Mathematics,  or 
Geology.  Women  will  find  it  wiser  to  combine  Chemistry  with  Home  Economics, 
Physics,  Physiography,  Physiology,  Botany,  or  Zoology. 

2.  Preparation  for  Technological  Work:  Students  who  have  taken  from  ten 
to  eighteen  majors  of  work  in  the  Department,  as  outhned  above,  are  able  to 
fill  satisfactorily  positions  as  assistants  in  technical  and  analytical  laboratories 
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and,  after  some  practical  experience,  to  advance  to  positions  of  independent 
responsibility. 

3.  Preparation  for  Government  Work:  For  minor  positions  (e.g.,  Junior 
Chemist  in  the  United  States  service)  the  Bachelor's  degree  is  considered  snflBcient. 
The  principal  sequence  in  Chemistry,  required  for  the  degree,  should  be  supple- 
mented by  advanced  work  in  two  or  three  branches  of  Chemistry  (Inorganic, 
Organic,  Physical,  Analytical).  If  possible,  the  full  course  outlined  under  A  and 
B  should  be  taken. 

The  Department  does  not  pledge  itself  to  secure  positions  for  those  who  have 
carried  out  any  one  of  the  above  recommended  sets  of  courses;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  competent  students  find  suitable  places  quickly,  and  in  the  past  the  demand 
for  chemists  has  far  exceeded  the  supply,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  more 
completely  trained  graduates  and  Ph.D.'s. 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETIES 

The  Kent  Chemical  Society  is  a  club  of  students  open  to  all  those  who  have 
had  six  majors  of  Chemistry.  The  Society  meets  biweekly  to  listen  to  papers  by 
members  and  others. 

The  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  holds  monthly 
meetings  (except  in  summer)  which  the  students  of  the  University  are  welcome 
to  attend.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  advanced  students  at  special 
rates. 

LABORATORY  FEE 

There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  S5.00  per  major  for  all  courses  involving  labora- 
tory work  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  A  deposit  of  So. 00  for  breakage  is 
also  required  of  each  student. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — After  course  9,  the  courses  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  subjects: 

courses  10-19  include  courses  in  Analytical  Chemistrj-,  20-24  in  Elementary  Physical 
Chemistry-,  25-49  in  Organic  Chemistry,  50-59  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  60-74  in  Physical 
Chemistry  and  Radioacti\-ity;  80-89  are  general  in  nature,  and  90-101  are  research 
courses.  Nos.  75-79,  30-.34,  and  40-43  are  open  to,  and  suitable  for,  Senior  College 
students. 

I.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Elementary  General  Chemistry:  Inorganicl.^ — Prerequisite:  preparatory 

Physics.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom,  6  hours  a  week;  laboraton,', 
12  hours  a  week.  Assistant  Professor  Terry.  Mj.  Autumn.  Classroom, 
3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

2.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  II  (continuation  of  course  1). — Pre- 
requisite: course  1.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 
Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

Note. — Com^e  2,  Wint-er  Quarter,  is  a  continuation  of  course  1.  but  may  be  entered 
by  those  having  credit  for  admission  Chemistry. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each ;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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3.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  IH  (continuation  of  course  2).  Pre- 
requisite: course  2.    Mj.  Spring,  . 

Note. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  consecutive  courses.  Separate  credit  is  given  for 
each,  but  students  are  advised  not  to  take  one  course  only.  The  aim  of  these  combes 
is  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  and  not  to  over- 
burden the  student  with  a  mass  of  unconnected  facts.  The  conception  of  chemical 
equilibrium  and  the  modern  theory  of  solutions  are  freely  used.  The  lectures  will  be 
experimental  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants,  not 
only  of  those  who  wish  to  go  deeper  into  chemistry,  but  of  all  who  wish  to  study  the 
science  as  part  of  a  liberal  education.  The  lectiu-es  and  classroom  work  of  1,  2,  and  3 
may  be  taken  by  graduate  students  without  the  laboratory  work  or  laboratory  fee. 

IC.  Introduction  to  Modem  Chemistry.^ — For  non-professional  students. 
Mj.  Classroom  work,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Spring 
Quarter.    Professor  Stieglitz  and  . 

Note. — This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  do  not  expect  to  use  chemistry  pro- 
fessionally but  who  wish  to  obtain  a  survey  of  the  conceptions  of  chemistry  as  the  fimda- 
mental  science  of  the  transformation  of  matter  and  of  its  significance  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  and  in  the  development  of  civilization.  Students  preparing  to  take  chemistry 
as  a  profession  or  in  preparation  for  medicine  or  for  other  scientific  applications  will  start 
with  course  1,  or,  if  they  have  had  Preparatory  Chemistry,  with  course  2S. 

IN.  Elements  of  Chemistry. — Primarily  for  Student  Nurses.  Classroom 
work,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  4  hours  a  week.  M.  First  Term,  Autumn 
(1918),  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger;  Spring  (1919),  Miss  Mary 
Rising.    Autumn,  1919,  ;  Spring,  1920,  . 

28.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  (first  course). — For  students  who  have 
had  preparatory  Chemistry.  Prerequisite :  preparatory  Chemistry  and  prepara- 
tory Physics,  one  unit  each.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom,  6  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  12  hours  a  week,  Mr.  DeBeukelaer;  Mj.  Autumn.  Class- 
room, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Associate  Professor 
Schlesinger  and  . 

38.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  (continuation  of  course  2S). — DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Mr.  DeBeukelaer;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 

Schlesinger  and  . 

Note. — Whenever,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  preparation  of  a  student  in  2  or  2S  justi- 
fies it,  Qualitative  Analysis  may  be  substituted  for  3  or  3S. 

4.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S.  Class- 
room, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week  (subject  to  change);  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis  (introductory  course). — The  lectures  deal  with  the 
Chemistry  of  the  analytical  reactions,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  and  application  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  solutions.  This 
course  is,  in  an  important  sense,  one  in  advanced  General  Chemistry.  Class- 
room, 2  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course 
3  or  3S.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Wallen;  Autumn,  Professor 
Stieglitz  and  Miss  Rising;  Winter,  Miss  Rising;  Spring,  . 

7.  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  6). — Mj.  or  DM.  Summer, 

Associate  Professor  Wallen;  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger; 
Winter,  ;  and  Spring,  Miss  Rising. 

Note. — Courses  6,  7,  and  10  form  a  continuous  course,  which  may  be  begiin  in 
any  quarter.  The  aim  of  courses  6,  7,  and  10  will  be  to  train  the  student  to  do  intelligent 
analytical  work,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  of  the  subject,  and  to 
apply  and  amplify  his  knowledge  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 


II.    primarily  for  the  senior  colleges 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis  (introductory  course). — Chiefly  laboratory  work 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week; 
lecture,  1  hour.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  Medical  students  will  be  admitted 
to  the  course  after  having  taken  course  6.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt;  Winter,  Mr.  . 
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8M.  Quantitative  Analysis. — A  special  course  for  premedical  and  medical 
students  giving  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: course  6.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  |Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Wendt;  Winter,  |Mj.  Mr.  . 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  8). — Mj.  or  DM.  Labora- 
tory, 10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn  and  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Wendt;  Winter,  Mr.  . 

Note. — Courses  8  and  9  form  a  continuous  course  which  may  be  begim  in  any  quarter. 

10.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  courses  6  and  7). — 
Open  to  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  Mj.  or  DM.  Labora- 
tory, 10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Wallen;  Autumn, 
Associate  Professor  Schlesinger;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

11.  Theories  and  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis. — |Mj.  2  lectures  a 
week.    Prerequisite:  Course  9.    Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

12-19.  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — 


12.  Standard  Methods  of  Water  Analysis  ^Mj. 

13.  Standard  Methods  of  Food  Analysis  ^Mj.  or  Mj. 

14.  Analysis  of  Iron,  Steels,  and  Ferro-alloys  ^Mj.  or  Mj. 

16.  Preparation  and  Analysis  of  Gases  §Mj. 

17.  Electrolytic  Analysis,  Gravimetric  ^Mj. 

18.  Electrometric  Titration  |Mj. 

19.  Advanced  Rock  and  Mineral  Analysis  Mj. 


Laboratory  work,  10  hours  a  week  per  major.  Prerequisite:  Course  9,  but  for 
students  in  Domestic  Science  and  for  medical  students,  course  8.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt;  Winter,  Mr.  . 

15.  Organic  Elementary  Analysis. — ^Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
Wendt;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  . 

20.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj.  3  hours  lectures;  6  hours  labora- 
tory work.   Prerequisite:  Quantitative  Analysis.   Autumn,  Professor  Harkins. 

208.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj.  3  hours  lectures;  6  hours 
laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  College  Physics  and  Quantitative  Analysis. 
Summer,  Professor  Harkins. 

21.  Physical  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  20). — Hours  as  in  20.  Pre- 
requisite: course  20  or  its  equivalent  and  Physics  3  and  4.  Mj.  Winter,  Pro- 
fessor Harkins. 

22.  Physical  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  21). — Hours  as  in  20.  Pre- 
requisite: course  21  or  its  equivalent  and  the  elements  of  calculus.  Spring, 
Professor  Harkins. 

26.  Toxicology. — ^Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Haines  and  Assistant. 

26.  Poisons  and  Their  Detection. — A  conference  and  laboratory  course. 
M.  Spring,  Second  Term,  Professor  Haines. 

33.  General  Organic  Chemistry. — Fatty  and  aromatic  series.  Lectures, 
5  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  10  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  7. 
DM.  First  Term,  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

Note. — The  lectures  of  courses  33  and  34  may  be  taken  without  the  laboratory  work 
and  without  payment  of  the  laboratory  fee  by  students  who  have  had  adequate  labora- 
tory work  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

34.  General  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  33). — Prerequisite: 
course  33  or  4.  DM.  Second  Term,  Summer;  same  hours  as  course  33.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Glattfeld. 

Note. — The  requirement  in  organic  chemistry  for  premedical  students  may  be  met 
by  course  4  or  by  course  33  and  the  lectures  of  34. 
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III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

30.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a 
week.  Prerequisite:  Qualitative  Analysis  and  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry 
(course  4  or  its  equivalent).    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Stieglitz. 

Note. — Students  who  have  had  adequate  laboratory  work  in  Organic  Chemistry 
are  admitted  to  the  lectures  of  courses  30,  31,  or  32  without  payment  of  a  laboratory  fee. 

31.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  30). — Lectures,  3  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  4  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Stieglitz. 

32.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  31). — The  Aromatic  Series. 
Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
course  31  (or  course  4  for  Medical  and  Home  Economics  students).  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Stieglitz. 

35.  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  7  and  9,  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Mj.  or  DM.  Assistant 
Professor  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  . 

36.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  35). — Prerequisite: 
course  35  or  its  equivalent  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  French.  Mj. 
or  DM.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  . 

37.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  36). — Mj.  or  DM.  Sum- 
mer, Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld;   Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 


Note. — Students  who  have  taken  the  laboratory  work  of  courses  30,  31  and  32  or 
of  courses  33  and  34  will  omit  course  35  and  go  on  with  course  36. 

42.  The  Carbohydrates. — |Mj.  Spring,  1919,  Assistant  Professor  Glatt- 
feld. 

43.  Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives. — Uric-acid  series,  pyxidine,  quinone- 
imides,  and  phenazine  compounds;  a  discussion  of  the  alkaloids,  ptomaines, 
and  organic  dyestuffs.  Prerequisite:  course  31.  ^Mj.  Propessob  Stieglitz. 
INot  given  in  1919-20.] 

44.  Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Organic  Problems. — Lectures,  2  hours 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and  60,  61,  or  62.  |Mj.  Professor  Stieglitz. 
[Not  given  in  1919-20.1 

45 A.  Selected  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Reversibihty;  tautomerism; 
stereoisomerism;  organic  dyestuffs;  appUcation  of  the  electron  theory  to  organic 
compounds.    Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

50.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week; 
classroom  work,  2  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  9.  DM.  Second  Term, 
Summer  and  Autumn,  Professor  Harkins;  Winter,  Associate  Professor 

SCHLESINGER. 

51.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  50). — Mj.  or  DM. 

Prerequisite:  course  50  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  French.  Same 
schedule  as  course  50. 

52.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  51). — Mj.  or  DM. 
Same  schedule  as  course  50. 

54.  Selected  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Discussions  of  topics  in 
inorganic  chemistry  selected  from  such  subjects  as  peroxides  and  related  com- 
pounds, complex  salts,  hydrates,  molecular  compounds,  iso-  and  heteropoly-acids, 
Werner's  theory,  allotrophy,  active  forms  of  elements,  passive  states,  etc.  Lec- 
tures only.    ^Mj.  Summer,  1920,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger. 

65.  Advanced  General  Chemistry. — Discussions  bearing  chiefly  upon  the 
work  of  courses  50,  51,  and  52,  and  relating  to  such  subjects  as  temperature 
measurement,  crystal  form  and  habit,  isomorphism,  sohd  solution,  double  salts, 
thermal  analysis,  alloys,  transition  temperatures,  etc.  This  course  is  intended 
to  supplement  the  work  of  the  courses  in  inorganic  preparations  but  can  be  taken 
independently.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  50.  Lectures  only.  fMj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger. 
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56.  Special  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — The  subjects  studied  are  the 
valence  relations  of  the  elements  and  the  properties  of  the  elements  in  selected 
groups  of  the  periodic  system.  In  1915-16  the  helium,  the  iron,  and  the  rare 
earth  groups  were  considered.  ^Mj.  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

56A.  Some  Recent  Developments  in  Chemistry. — Prerequisite:  IMj.  of 
Physical  Chemistry.  Lectures,  5  times  a  week.  M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
Professor  Kraus. 

57.  The  Periodic  System  and  the  Interrelations  of  the  Elements. — Lectures, 
|Mj.  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

58.  The  Constitution  of  Liquids  and  Solids:  Surface  Tension  and  Colloids. — 
Lectures.    ^Mj.  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

59.  The  Structure  of  Matter  and  the  Molecular  Theory  as  Applied  to 
Organic  Liquids  and  Solids. — Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry  or  College 
Physics,  3  majors.  Lectures.       j .  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

63.  Physicochemical  Measurements — Electro-Chemistry.  Laboratory 
work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  22  or  20S  and  Physics  5. 
Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Kraus;  Second  Term,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Harkins. 

65.  Theories  of  Solutions  I. — |Mj.  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

66.  Theories  of  Solutions  II. — |Mj.  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given  in 
1919-20.] 

67.  Selected  Topics  in  Physical  Chemistry. — This  will  be  largely  a  course 
on  the  apphcation  of  physical  chemistry  to  definite  problems.  Lectures.  fMj. 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

68A,  B,  C,  D.  Chemical  Thermodynamics. — |Mj.  in  each  Quarter.  Pre- 
requisite: Physical  Chemistry  and  Calculus.  A  in  First  Term,  Summer,  and 
A  in  Autumn,  B  in  Winter,  C  in  Spring,  Professor  Harkins. 

69.  The  Chemistry  of  Gas  Reactions. — Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry 
and  Calculus.    ^Mj,  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

75.  Radioactivity  and  the  Subatomic  Phenomena. — Lectures.  Prerequisite: 
course  20.    ^Mj.    To  be  given  Summer,  1920,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

76.  Laboratory  Course  in  Radioactivity. — To  accompany  or  follow  course 
75.    fMj.    To  be  given  Summer,  1920.    Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

79.  Photo-Chemistry  and  Radio-Chemistry. — Prerequisite:  course  20. 
Lectures  four  hours  a  week,  M.  Second  Term,  Summer.  Lectures  two  hours  a 
week,  |Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

82.  Club  Meetings. — Meetingg  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Society  will  be  held 
twice  a  month.  They  may  be  attended  by  anyone  interested.  The  subjects 
for  the  meetings  will  be  announced  at  least  one  week  in  advance.  Summer, 
Autunm,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

85.  The  Chemistry  and  Preparation  of  Medicinal  Drugs. — ^Mj.  Spring, 

Professor  Haines. 

90-96.  Research  Work  (for  the  Ph.D.  Degree). — These  courses  will  include 
from  30  to  40  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work,  under  the  special  direction  of  some 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Department.  It  is  expected  that  research  work  for 
a  Doctor's  dissertation  will  require  4-6  quarters  (4-6  DMjs.).  Before  being 
admitted  to  research  a  candidate  must  satisfy  the  instructors  of  the  Department 
that  his  previous  training  has  been  sufficient. 

90.  Research  in  Organic  and  Physico-organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj. 

Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Stieglitz. 

91.  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry  and  Radioactivity. — Mj.  or  DMj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Harkins. 
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92.  Research  in  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn 
and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger. 

93.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  . 

94.  Research  in  Physico-Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 

Autumn,  and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

95.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

96.  Research  in  Radioactivity  and  Photo-Chemistry. — Mj.orDMj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

97.  Independent  Research. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 
98A.  Masters'  Dissertation  in  Qualitative  Analysis. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 

and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

98B.  Masters'  Dissertation  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

98C.  Masters'  Dissertation  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — Mj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

101.  Research  in  the  Chemistry  of  Food. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Winter,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  (College  of  Education). 

CHEMISTRY   COURSES  IN  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 
(See  the  Biological  Group  Circular) 

CHEMISTRY  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

50.  Industrial  Geology. — A  study  of  the  more  important  industries  in  which 
raw  materials  of  mineral  origin  are  prepared  for  use.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  treatment  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  common  metals  and  a  study  of  the 
manufacture  of  coke,  cement,  clay  products,  glass,  petroleum  products,  etc. 
Field  trips  on  Saturdays  to  plants  in  and  near  Chicago  are  supplemented  by 
detailed  reports  on  each  plant.  Expenses  about  $10.00.  Classroom  work  3  days 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  or  12  and  a  working  knowledge  of  Chem- 
istry.   Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

51.  Petroleum  and  Coal. — An  advanced  course  on  petroleum  and  coal.  The 
course  includes  a  critical  study  of  (1)  the  modern  theories  of  origin,  (2)  the  location, 
stratigraphy,  and  structure  of  the  important  fields  of  the  world,  (3)  the  methods  of 
prospecting  and  exploiting  the  deposits,  and  (4)  technology  of  oil  and  coal.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  16.  Desirable  antecedent.  Organic  Chemistry.  Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Brokaw.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

52.  Ore  Deposits. — A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ore  deposition;  the 
nature,  distribution,  and  genesis  of  metalliferous  ore  deposits  in  the  United 
States;  a  study  of  the  relations  of  ore  deposits  to  geological  structure  and  of  the 
changes  which  ore  deposits  undergo  through  processes  conditioned  by  factors 
related  to  depth.  The  course  includes  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  uses  of 
mine  maps  and  the  compilation  of  geologic  cross-sections  through  mines.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  12,  16,  and  30,  Chemistry  6,  Mathematics  3.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Mathematics  5,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Geography  12.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Brokaw. 

53.  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits. — The  course  will  include  (1)  a  study  of 
physical  and  chemical  laws  applied  to  geological  problems,  with  special  reference 
to  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  formation  of  ore  deposits;  (2)  studies  in 
paragenesis  and  the  interpretation  of  paragenetic  groups  of  minerals;  (3)  the 
study  and  critical  interpretation  of  geologic  and  mining  reports  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  ore  bodies.  Prerequisite:  Geology  40.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Brokaw.    [May  not  be  given  in  1919-20.] 
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64.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining 
Geology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assay ers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machmery,  metallurgical  works, 
etc.  Frequent  communication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  suflBciently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
course  40.    Summer,  Assistant  Propessob  Brokaw. 

CHEMISTRY  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  HOME  ECONOMICS 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — Study  of  the  chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates, 
proteins,  as  food  constituents,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  and 
nutritive  value  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour,  milk,  butter,  etc.  The  laboratory 
is  partly  qualitative  and  partly  quantitative.  Prerequisite :  Organic  Chemistry. 
Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  and  Miss  McKee. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued). — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course 
36.  The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  For  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  S3. 00.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  McKee. 

38A.  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism,  and 
the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  giving  a  scientific  basis  for  the  work  in 
dietaries.  The  laboratory  work  consists  chiefly  of  experiments  on  digestion  and 
of  qualitative  and  quantitative  urine  analysis  in  connection  with  special  diets. 
Students  may  follow  this  course  by  either  39 A  or  38B,  or  both.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $L50.  M.  Summer,  First  and  Second 
Terms;  Winter,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
W.  Miller. 

38B.  Nutrition  (continued). — A  continuation  of  38A.  The  course  may 
include  some  study  of  pathological  conditions  in  metabolism  and  a  feeding  or 
metabolism  experiment.  Laboratory  fee,  $1.50.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
and  Winter,  Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Blunt. 

39A.  Dietaries.— A  study  of  the  food  requirements  of  individuals  as  modi- 
fied by  age,  sex,  activity,  etc.,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  food  of 
school  children  and  institutional  groups.  The  theory  of  infant  feeding  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  3  or  5  and  38A.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M. 
Summer  and  Winter,  Second  Term,  10:30-12:30,  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 

40.  Readings  in  Nutrition. — Reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  recent 
work  on  normal  and  abnormal  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  38 A 
and  39 A  or  their  equivalent.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  must  be  obtained 
before  registering.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  ^Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  and  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Miller. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  PALEONTOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  Geology. 
RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geographic  Geology. 
Stuart  Weller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology. 
Albert  Johannsen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Petrography. 
 ,  Professor  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology. 

RoLLiN  Thomas  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geologj\ 
J  Harlen  Bretz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 
 ,  Instructor. 

Paul  Christian  Miller,  Assistant  Curator,  Vertebrate  Paleontology. 
Paul  MacClintock,  Assistant. 
Roy  Arthur  Wilson,  Assistant. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

Maurice  Goldsmith  Mehl,  Ph.D.,  Summer  Quarter,  1919. 
James  J.  Runner,  Summer  Quarter,  1919. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Walter  Carl  Toepelmann,  A.B.         Chester  Keeler  Wentworth,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  provide  systematic  training  in  Geology, 
including  Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  and  Paleontology.  The 
courses  may  be  grouped  with  reference  to  the  following  ends:  (1)  general  culture, 
(2)  preparation  for  teaching,  (3)  preparation  for  professional  work  on  geological 
and  economic  surveys,  or  (4)  other  lines  of  investigation.  Students  preparing 
for  positions  in  colleges  and  universities,  or  for  professional  work  on  surveys  or  in 
other  fields,  may  devote  the  larger  part  of  their  time  to  General  Geology,  or  they 
may  speciaUze  to  some  extent  in  Geographic  Geology,  Petrography,  Paleontology, 
or  Economic  Geology. 

The  brief  synopses  given  under  the  several  courses  enumerated  below  indicate 
their  general  scope,  but  they  are  subject  to  modification  in  the  interests  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  attainments  and  abilities  of  students. 

JOURNAL  op  geology 

The  Journal  of  Geology,  devoted  to  Geology  and  allied  sciences,  is  published 
by  the  Department.  The  immediate  editorship  rests  with  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  but  associated  with  them  are  the  heads  of  geologic 
departments  in  some  of  the  leading  American  and  European  universities,  together 
with  several  official  geologists  of  this  and  other  countries. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Geology  the  major  subject. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not  con- 
ferred on  the  completion  of  any  specified  number  of  courses,  or  at  the  end  of  any 
specified  period  of  time.  The  normal  time  requirement  for  the  degree  is  three 
years  of  graduate  work.  If  a  capable  candidate  had  reasonably  good  preparation 
in  Geology  and  allied  subjects  in  his  undergraduate  course,  he  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  degree  in  three  years.  Adequate  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion would  include  two  years  of  Geology  (that  is,  one  course  running  through  two 
years,  6  majors  or  20  semester  hours),  an  equal  amount  of  Chemistry,  at  least 
one  year  of  college  Physics,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages. 
For  some  phases  of  Geology  there  are  requirements  in  Mathematics,  and  for 
others  in  systematic  Zoology  and  Botany. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  are  expected  to  take  most  of  the  required  courses 
before  the  last  year  of  residence,  leaving  most  of  that  year  for  seminar  and  research 
work. 

The  specific  courses  required  in  Geology  vary  according  to  the  phase  of  the 
subject  which  the  student  is  emphasizing.  Such  subdivisions  as  General  Geology, 
Geographic  Geology,  Paleontology,  Petrology,  and  Economic  Ecology  are  recog- 
nized, and  the  candidate  may  devote  much  of  his  time  to  any  one  of  them  during 
the  later  part  of  his  work.  Courses  9  or  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  two  courses 
in  Paleontology  (vertebrate  or  invertebrate),  56,  60,  61,  and  68,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, are  required  of  all  students.  The  requirements  in  other  departments,  such 
as  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Mathematics,  depend  on  the  phase  of  Geology  in  which 
the  candidate  is  specializing. 

The  plan  of  work  for  each  candidate  should  be  outhned  and  approved  by 
the  Department  and  the  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science  early  in 
the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

A  satisfactory  dissertation  based  on  research  work  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates, and  in  all  cases  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  is  presupposed. 

Geology  the  minor  subject. — In  case  Geology  is  offered  as  a  minor  subject 
(p.  39),  the  work  required  is  covered  by  courses  9  or  10,  14,  15, 16,  17,  and  three 
other  major  courses  selected  from  those  numbered  11  or  above;  but  some  substi- 
tution may  be  allowed  if  the  nature  of  the  major  subject  makes  this  advisable.  If 
Chemistry,  for  example,  is  the  major  subject,  courses  11,  12,  40,  and  41  should  be 
taken,  and  at  least  two  of  these  courses  may  be  substituted  for  two  courses  Usted 
above  in  this  paragraph.  If  Geology  is  the  first  of  two  minors,  the  courses 
required  normally  are  8  or  9,  14,  15,  16,  and  17;  but  certain  substitutions  may 
be  permitted  on  the  principle  stated  above. 

THE  master's  degree 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are  courses  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  three  other  majors  selected 
from  courses  numbered  11  or  above,  a  dissertation,  and  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  work  taken  in  preparation  for  the  degree.  The  courses  to  be  taken 
for  this  degree  should  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Department  and  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  two  quarters  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 
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It  is  the  rule  of  the  University  that  no  course  completed  with  a  grade  below 
C  shall  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree, 
and  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Department  that  the  average  grade  of  the  work  offered 
for  this  degree  shall  be  not  lower  than  B—. 

THE  bachelor's  DEGREE 
PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

(Note. — Geology  1  or  Geography  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  sequence.) 

I.  Geology 

Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9  or  10,  6  and  7  or  11  and  12,  14, 15, 16.  The  numerical 
order  is  recommended,  but  11  and  12  may  accompany  or  follow  15  and  16. 

//.    Geology  and  Geography 
Geology  2, 5,  8  or  9, 14,  and  15  and  16,  or  3  and  6  or  7;  Geography  10, 17,  and 
one  of  the  group  11,  16,  18.    The  courses  in  Geography  should  follow  the  first 
two  courses  in  Geology.    Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numerical  order. 

///.    Geology  and  Chemistry 
Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12;  Chemistry  3,  6,  7.    Chemistry  3  should  pre- 
cede or  accompany  Geology  11.    Courses  in  each  department  should  foUow  the 
numerical  order. 

IV.    Geology  and  Physics 
Same  as  III,  except  that  Physics  3,  4,  5  are  substituted  for  Chemistry 
3,  6,  7. 

V.    For  Students  Preparing  for  Work  in  Economic  Geology,  Mining,  etc. 

Geology  2,  3, 8  or  9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16,  50,  51,  52,  56,  and  at  least  two  years 
of  Chemistry  and  one  of  Physics.  Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numeri- 
cal order;  Chemistry  3  and  Physics  3  should  precede  Geology  11,  and  aU  the 
Chemistry  and  Physics  should  precede  Geology  50. 

VI.    For  Students  Intending  to  Teach  Physiography  in  Secondary  Schools 
Geology  2  or  3,  5,  8  or  9  (or  Geography  6  or  7),  14,  19;  Geography  5,  10,  16, 
17.    If  Geology  as  well  as  Physiography  is  to  be  taught.  Geology  15,  16,  17 
(or  6)  should  be  added. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

I.  General:  Geology  2  or  3,  5,  8  or  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16. 
II.  For  students  specializing  in  Chemistry:  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12. 
III.  For  Students  specializing  in  Zoology  or  Botany:  5,  6,  7,  8  or  9  or  10,  14, 
15,  16,  17. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Explanation  of  abbreviations. — A  major  course,  Mj.,  is  a  course  in  which  the  class 
meets  four  or  five  hours  a  week  for  a  quarter.  A  double  major  course,  DMj.,  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  majors.  A  minor  course,  M.,  is  a  half-major,  and  a  double  minor 
course,  DM.,  is  a  double  course  for  half  a  quarter. 

I.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Physiography. — The  earth's  features,  treated  with  special  reference  to 
their  origin  and  significance;  agencies  effecting  changes  in  geographic  features; 
physiographic  changes  in  progress;  genetic  geography.    The  course  includes  a 
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brief  consideration  of  the  elements  of  Meteorology  and  Oceanography.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  May  be  followed  by  any  one  of  the  courses  2, 
3,  or  5.    Mj.  each  Quarter,  Professor  Salisbury,  Associate  Propessor 

Chamberlin,  Assistant  Professor  Bretz,  and  . 

Note. — Geology  1  carries  full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  18  majors.  It 
gives  i  credit  only  to  students  who  have  had  Geography  1. 

2.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States. — An  elementary  course,  includ- 
ing (1)  a  general  discussion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States;  (2)  a 
study  of  the  geologic  conditions  under  which  deposits  of  economic  value  are 
found;  (3)  a  brief  study  of  the  common  minerals  of  economic  importance; 
(4)  excursions  to  points  of  economic  interest  in  and  about  Chicago.  Prerequi- 
site: Elementary  Chemistry.    Mj.  each  Quarter,    and  Mr.  MacClin- 

TOCK,  OR  Mr.  Wilson. 

3.  Introduction  to  Mineralogy  and  Petrology. — A  short  course  intended  to 
familiarize  students  with  common  minerals  and  rocks.  Includes  a  brief  discussion 
of  crystal  forms,  determination  of  the  common  minerals  by  means  of  physical 
characters  and  a  few  of  the  simpler  blowpipe  tests,  a  study  of  the  origin  and 
occurrence  of  these  minerals,  and  the  development  of  a  field  classification  of 
rocks.  Laboratory  work  two  hours  a  day,  three  days  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Elementary  Chemistry  (the  equivalent  of  Chemistry  1)  and  Solid  Geometry. 

Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,    and  Mr.  MacClintock,  or 

Mr.  Wilson. 

II.     FOR  THE  junior  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

6.  General  Geology. — A  synoptical  course  treating  of  the  leading  facts 
and  principles  of  the  science  and  the  more  important  events  of  geological  history; 
adapted  primarily  to  students  not  intending  to  specialize  in  Geology.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  who  have  had 
course  1.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Chamberlin  and  Assistant 
Professor  Bretz. 

6.  History  of  Invertebrate  Life. — A  consideration  of  the  ancient  life  of 
the  earth,  its  progressive  development,  its  organization  into  faunas,  the  relations 
of  the  faunas  to  environment,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Mj.  Winter, 
9 : 15,  Professor  Weller. 

7.  History  of  Vertebrate  Life. — The  progressive  evolution  of  the  chief  types 
of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals;  their  distribution  and  their  migrations. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  5.    Spring,  — . 

8.  Field  and  Laboratory  Course. — A  study  of  the  physiography  and  geology 
of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  Two  field  trips  (one  on  Saturday)  and  two  laboratory 
(or  classroom)  exercises  weekly.  For  teachers  and  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
methods  of  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Class  hmited  to  16.  Mj. 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

9.  Field  Geology  (first  course  outside  of  Chicago). — ^An  introduction  to  the 
more  specialized  professional  courses  that  follow;  helps  to  prepare  for  the  teaching 
of  Geography,  Physiography,  and  Elementary  Geology;  involves  training  in  strati- 
graphic,  surficial,  and  other  field  determinations,  together  with  mapping,  sketching, 
and  technical  description.  The  field  for  1919  is  the  vicinity  of  Devils  Lake,  Wis. 
The  work  begins  June  16,  and  continues  four  weeks.  The  field  work,  satis- 
factorily completed,  gives  IMj.  credit.  A  satisfactory  report,  completed  by 
October  1,  gives  an  additional  |Mj.  Prerequisite:  course  5  or  equivalent.  Class 
limited  to  12.    Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

10.  Field  Geology  (first  or  second  course). — A  field  course  designed  to  give 
the  student  training  in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena. 
Methods  of  geologic  mapping  will  be  studied,  and  each  member  of  the  class  will 
prepare  a  finished  geologic  map  of  the  area  studied.  The  field  work  and  map 
will  be  the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  a  formal  geologic  report  which  will  be 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  course.    In  1919  the  work  will  be  conducted 
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in  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  Mo.;  it  will  begin  June  16  and  will  continue  four 
weeks,  after  which  the  report  will  be  written.  IMj.  credit  will  be  given  on 
completion  of  the  field  work,  and  a  satisfactory  report  completed  by  October  1 
will  give  an  additional  |Mj.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Open  to  men  only. 
Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Summer,  Professor 
Weller. 

11.  Mineralogical  Crystallography. — A  classroom  and  laboratory  course, 
including  the  study  of  crystal  forms,  systems,  and  habits,  the  measurement  of 
interfacial  angles,  an  elementary  discussion  of  polarized  hght  in  its  application 
to  crystallography,  and  discussion  of  current  theories  relating  to  crystalUzation 
and  crystalline  structure.  Models  and  natural  crystals  studied.  Prerequisite; 
Elementary  Physics,  Chemistry  2,  Solid  Geometry.    Mj.  Winter,  . 

12.  Descriptive  and  Determinative  Mineralogy. — A  continuation  of  course 
11.  Laboratory  work  in  determinative  mineralogy,  classroom  work  in  descriptive 
mineralogy,  and  a  study  of  the  genesis  and  association  of  various  mineral  species. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  11,  Chemistry  3.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Spring, 

13.  Oil  Geology. — A  course  intended  to  famiharize  the  student  with  (1)  the 
methods  of  field  work  employed  in  investigating  producing  or  prospective  oil 
fields,  (2)  the  organization  and  presentation  of  field  data  in  the  form  of  reports, 
and  (3)  the  stratigraphy  and  structural  conditions  of  the  producing  oil  fields  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to  oil  sands  and  pools.  A  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  of  oil  production  and  control  of  wells  will  be  included.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  5,  and  15  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  . 


III.     FOR  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

14.  Geographic  Geology. — The  origin,  development,  and  destruction  of 
geographic  features.  The  agents  and  processes  involved.  Contemporary  geo- 
logic formations.  Significance  of  landscape  contours  and  geographic  outlines. 
Geophysiognomy.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5;  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  General 
Physics.  Geology  8  or  9  desirable  antecedent.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Salis- 
bury. 

15  and  16.  Continental  Evolution. — The  principles  of  continental  develop- 
ment, based  chiefly  on  the  physical  history  of  the  North  American  continent. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  14.  Mj.  courses.  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor 
Salisbury  and  Associate  Professor  Chamberlin  or  Assistant  Professor 
Bretz.    Course  16,  Summer,  Professor  Salisbury. 

17.  Geologic  Life  Development. — A  study  of  the  introduction  and  succession 
of  faunas  in  their  geologic  relationships,  constituting  historical  Geology  studied 
on  the  life  side.  Classroom  and  laboratory  course.  Prerequisite:  Geology  15. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Weller. 

18.  The  Succession  of  Vertebrate  Faunas. — The  study  of  the  vertebrate 
faunas  of  the  successive  geologic  periods.  For  students  of  geology  who  do  not 
intend  to  specialize  in  Paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16.  Mj.  Autumn. 
[May  not  be  given  in  1919.] 

19.  Teachers*  Course. — The  principles  and  methods  of  Physiography  in 
secondary  schools  and  the  selection  of  material  to  be  presented.  For  teachers 
of  Physiography.  Prerequisite:  a  general  knowledge  of  Physiography.  Spring, 
Professor  Salisbury.    [May  not  be  given  in  1919-20.] 


IV.     PGR  graduate  students 

20.  Field  Geology  (second  course) . — The  area  studied  will  be  the  Columbia 
River  section  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  course 
offers  first-hand  acquaintance  with  (1)  valley  glaciers,  (2)  a  great  volcanic  cone, 
(3)  recent  lava  flows,  (4)  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  stratigraphy,  (5)  structure 
of  a  great  mountain  range,  (6)  the  antecedent  course  of  the  Columbia  River 
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across  the  range.  A  variety  of  problems  in  stratigraphy,  structural  geology, 
physiography,  vulcanology,  petrology,  and  paleobotany  will  be  studied.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  the  field  work  will  give  1  major  credit,  and  an  acceptable 
report,  due  October  1,  gives  an  additional  |  major.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5 
and  9  or  10,  or  equivalents.  Applicants  will  consult  the  leader  before  registra- 
tion. Registration  must  be  completed  by  July  15.  Course  open  only  to  men 
who  are  capable  of  "roughing  it."  The  party  will  meet  at  Portland,  Ore., 
July  29,  and  the  work  will  continue  four  weeks.    Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

21.  Physiography  of  the  United  States. — The  study  of  each  large  physio- 
graphic province  of  the  United  States,  including  (1)  a  review  of  its  physical  his- 
tory, with  a  consideration  of  the  geologic  materials  and  structures;  (2)  a  detailed 
description  and  analysis  of  the  present  topography;  and  (3)  an  explanation  of  the 
topography.  After  the  several  regions  have  been  studied,  broader  correlative 
studies  will  be  taken  up,  outlining  problems  for  research  in  the  physiography  of 
North  America.  Prerequisite:  course  14  or  20  or  equivalents.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

24.  Topographic  Surveying. — A  study  of  the  principles  involved  and  prac- 
tice in  their  application.    Prerequisite:  Geology  14.    Mj.  Spring. 

26.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  study  of  invertebrate  fossils,  their  classi- 
fication, and  their  geologic  and  geographic  distribution.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Prerequisite :  Geology  5  and  6,  or  equivalents,  or  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Systematic  Zoology.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Weller. 

27.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  continuation  of  course  26.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  27.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Weller. 

28.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — Laboratory  work  in  the  preparation  and 
identification  of  invertebrate  fossils,  with  training  in  the  practical  uses  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite:  Geology  27.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Weller. 

29.  Stratigraphic  Paleontology. — An  investigative  study  of  the  ancient 
faunas  of  the  earth,  their  composition,  origin,  and  geographic  distribution;  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts  and  their  apph  cation  to  geologic  problems  and  to 
problems  in  paleogeography.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16,  17,  and  28  or  equiva- 
lents.   Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Weller. 

30.  31,  32.  Special  Paleontologic  Geology. — Chiefly  individual  work  in  the 
faunas  of  special  geologic  periods  or  formations  or  on  other  selected  themes  in 
historic  or  applied  Paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  28.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Weller. 

34.  History  of  Vertebrates. — The  structure,  classification,  evolution,  and 
faunistic  relations  of  the  Vertebrates,  their  geological  range  and  distribution. 
Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Zoology  and 
Geology  16.    Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.    Mj.  Autumn,  . 

35.  History  of  Vertebrates  (continuation  of  course  34). — Birds  and  Mam- 
mals.   Prerequisite:  Geology  34.    Mj.  Winter,  . 

36.  37,  38.  Research  in  Vertebrate  Paleontology. — Prerequisite:  for  course 
36,  course  35;  for  course  37,  36;  for  course  38,  37.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Spring,  . 

39.  Field  Work. — One  or  more  students  may  accompany  field  expeditions 
by  special  arrangements  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  Prerequisite: 
course  35.    DMj.  Summer,  Mr.  Miller. 

40.  Petrology:  Optical  Mineralogy. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  In- 
cludes a  review  of  the  principles  of  optics  as  applied  to  the  petrographic  micro- 
scope, the  use  of  the  microscope  and  other  apparatus,  and  descriptions  of  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  with  a  study  of  their  associations  and  alterations. 
Prerequisite:   course  12.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 

JOHANNSEN. 
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41.  Petrology :  Descriptive. — The  study  of  igneous,  metamorphic,  and  sedi-, 
mentary  rock  types,  and  of  the  different  mineralogical  and  chemical  classifica- 
tions which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Practice  in  writing  systematic 
descriptions  of  rocks  from  thin  sections  and  hand  specimens,  such  as  would  be 
required  in  the  preparation  of  official  reports.  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  40.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor 

JOHANNSEN. 

42.  Petrology:  General. — The  origin,  present  condition,  metamorphism,  and 
decay  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  41.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Johannsen. 

43.  44,  45.  Advanced  Petrology. — This  group  includes:  (1)  advanced 
petrographic-microscopic  methods,  such  as  optical  measurements  with  the 
microscope,  work  with  the  Fedorow  stage,  microchemical  work,  etc.;  (2)  a 
reading-course  in  petrogenesis  and  on  the  development  of  petrology;  (3)  individ- 
ual work  on  special  collections,  preferably  on  material  obtained  by  the  student 
in  field  work;  (4)  preparation  of  petrographic  reports.  Prerequisite:  for  course 
43,  Geology  42;  for  44,  43;  for  45,  44.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professor  Johannsen. 

47.  Pre-Cambrian  Geology. — The  nature  and  distribution  of  the  rocks  and! 
the  problems  involved  in  their  study;  structural  and  metamorphic  changes.. 
Prerequisite:  courses  16  and  40.  M.  or  DM.  Winter,  First  Term,  alternate 
years,  Professor  Leith.    [May  not  be  given  in  1920.] 

48.  Petrology  of  Metamorphic  Rocks. — A  laboratory  course  accompanying 
com-se  47.  M.  or  DM.  Winter,  First  Term,  alternate  years.  Professor  Leith.; 
[May  not  be  given  in  1920.] 

50.  Industrial  Geology. — A  study  of  the  more  important  industries  in  which ; 
raw  materials  of  mineral  origin  are  prepared  for  use.    The  course  includes  a 
brief  treatment  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  common  metals  and  a  study  of  the, 
manufacture  of  coke,  cement,  clay  products,  glass,  petroleum  products,  etc. 
Field  trips  on  Saturdays  to  plants  in  and  near  Chicago  are  supplemented  by 
detailed  reports  on  each  plant.    Expenses  about  $10 . 00.    Classroom  work  3  days ; 
a  week.    Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  or  12  and  a  working  knowledge  of  Chem-, 
istry.    Mj.  Autumn,  . 

51.  Petroleum  and  Coal. — Includes  a  critical  study  of  (1)  the  modern  theories 
of  the  origin  of  coal  and  oil,  (2)  the  location,  stratigraphy,  and  structure  of  the 
important  fields  of  both,  (3)  methods  of  prospecting  and  exploiting  these  resources, 
and  (4)  their  technology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  3  or  12,  16,  and  Chemistry  6. 
Mj.  Autumn,  . 

Note. — Course  50  or  51  is,  under  normal  conditions,  given  each  autumn.  It  is 
possible  that  neither  may  be  given  in  1919. 

52.  Ore  Deposits. — A  discussion  of  the  principles  of  ore  deposition;  the 
nature,  distribution,  and  genesis  of  metalhferous  ore  deposits  in  the  United  States; 
a  study  of  the  relations  of  ore  deposits  to  geological  structure  and  of  the  changes 
which  ore  deposits  undergo  through  processes  conditioned  by  factors  related  to 
depth.  The  course  includes  laboratory  work  illustrating  the  uses  of  mine  maps 
and  the  compilation  of  geologic  cross-sections  through  mines.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  12,  16,  and  40,  Chemistry  6,  Mathematics  3.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Mathematics  5,  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Geography  12.    Mj.  Winter,  . 

53.  Chemistry  of  Ore  Deposits. — The  course  will  include  (1)  a  study  of 
physical  and  chemical  laws  applied  to  geological  problems,  with  special  reference 
to  the  phenomena  involved  in  the  formation  of  ore  deposits;  (2)  studies  in 
paragenesis  and  the  interpretation  of  paragenetic  groups  of  minerals;  (3)  the 
study  and  critical  interpretation  of  geologic  and  mining  reports  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  ore  bodies.    Prerequisite:  Geology  52.    Mj.  Spring,  . 

64.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining 
Geology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assayers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors. 
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etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machinery,  metallurgical  works, 
etc.  Frequent  communication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  sufficiently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
course  52.   . 

65,  66,  67.  Seminar. — For  students  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  their 
graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16  and  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work.  Students  should  not  register  for  these  courses  without  consultation 
with  the  Faculty  of  the  Department.  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Propessors  Salisbury  and  Weller,  Associate  Professor  Chamberlin. 

68.  Field  Geology  (third  course). — Thorough  and  systematic  work  in  close 
conformity  to  official  standards,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  individual  and  inde- 
pendent. The  course  may  form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  dissertation.  Students 
should  not  register  for  this  course  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Pro- 
fessor under  whose  direction  they  wish  to  work.  Credit  depends  on  the  amount 
of  work.  Summer,  Professors  Salisbury,  Weller,  and  Johannsen,  Associate 
Professor  Chamberlin,  and  Assistant  Professor  Brbtz. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geography. 

Harlan  H.  Barrows,  S.B.,  Pd.M.,  Professor  of  Geography. 
John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography. 

JWalter  Sheldon  Tower,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography;  United  States 

Shipping  Board;  South  American  Commerce. 
Wellington  Downing  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
Charles  Carlyle  Colby,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
Robert  Swanton  Platt,  A.B.,  Instructor. 
Clyde  John  Bollinger,  A.B.,  Assistant,  Summer  Quarter. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Clyde  John  Bollinger,  A.B.  Harold  Bernard  Ward,  S.B. 

Helen  Mabel  Strong,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Until  recent  years  Geography  was  primarily  a  descriptive  subject,  taught  for 
the  most  part  only  in  elementary  and  normal  schools.  During  the  last  generation 
it  has  become  a  rational  science  and  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  college  and 
university  curriculum.  In  accepting  the  science  for  such  purposes,  America  has 
followed  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  subject  has  come  to  have  an 
important  place  in  several  universities  in  the  United  States.  An  understanding 
of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  life  is  a  necessary  basis  for  the  most  successful 
study  of  biology,  history,  and  political  economy.  Geography  possesses  in  itself 
high  cultural  and  disciplinary  value,  and  contributes  to  good  citizenship  by  put- 
ting students  in  touch  with  existing  geographic  conditions  and  current  geographic 
problems  of  national  and  international  import.  The  work  of  this  Department 
affords  the  means  for  such  study,  provides  training  for  teachers  in  schools  of 
secondary  and  higher  grades,  and  trains  students  for  research  work  in  the  science. 

The  courses  in  this  Department  deal  with  subjects  most  of  which  are  inter- 
mediate between  Geology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  History,  Sociology,  PoKtical 
Economy,  and  Biology,  on  the  other.  Courses  in  Physical  Geography  are  given 
in  the  Department  of  Geology;  courses  in  Zoogeography  and  Geographic  Botany 
are  given  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology  and  Botany;  courses  dealing  with  the 
pedagogical  aspects  of  the  subject,  especially  in  connection  with  instruction  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  are  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  a  station  at  the  University,  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  first-hand  contact  with  professional  work  in  connection 
with  Meteorology. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
the  degree  op  doctor  of  philosophy 
Geography  the  major  subject. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not 
conferred  on  the  completion  of  any  specified  number  of  courses,  or  at  the  end  of 
any  specified  period  of  time.    If  a  capable  candidate  had  reasonably  good  prepa- 
ration in  Geography  and  allied  subjects  in  his  undergraduate  course,  he  should 
t  Absent  on  leave. 
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have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  degree  in  three  years.  Adequate  undergraduate 
preparation  would  include  the  equivalent  of  4  to  6  Mjs.  of  Geography  (14  to  20 
semester  hours),  3  or  4  Mjs.  of  Geology,  3  Mjs.  of  Modern  History,  3  Mjs.  of 
Economics,  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages,  and  the  elements  of 
Field  Botany  or  Field  Zoology. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  are  expected  to  take  most  of  the  courses  required 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  before  the  last  year  of  residence,  leaving  most  of  that  year 
for  seminar  and  research  work. 

The  specific  courses  required  in  Geography  vary  according  to  the  phase 
of  the  subject  which  the  student  is  emphasizing.  The  courses  required  for  the 
Master's  degree  (see  below)  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 
The  additional  course  work  required  in  this  and  other  departments  is  determined 
for  candidates  individually.  The  general  program  of  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
should  be  outlined  and  approved  by  the  Department  and  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Ogden  Graduate  School  early  in  the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

Geography  the  minor  subject. — In  case  Geography  is  offered  as  a  minor  subject 
the  work  required  is  covered  by  courses  14  or  21,  16,  17,  18,  14  in  Geology,  and 
three  from  the  group  11,  15,  33-38.  A  limited  amount  of  substitution  may  be 
allowed. 

THE  master's  degree 

Prerequisites:  The  candidate  for  this  degree  should  have  had  at  least  four 
majors  in  Geography  and  three  or  four  in  Geology  (e.g.,  courses  1,  2,  5,  and  8  or  9) 
before  entering  upon  work  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  geographic  phases  of 
Botany  and  Zoology  and  the  elements  of  Political  Economy  are  desirable  ante- 
cedents to  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Requirements:  The  classroom  work  required  for  the  Master's  degree  is 
covered  by  the  following  courses  and  their  prerequisites:  6  or  7,  10,  11,  14,  15,  16, 
17, 18,  21,  one  of  the  group  33-37,  and  course  14  in  Geology.  Slight  departures 
from  this  program  will  be  permitted  in  individual  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Department.  Part  of  this  work  (e.g.,  courses  6  or  7,  10,  11,  14,  and  their  ante- 
cedents) must  precede  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  the  degree  is  to  be 
secured  in  one  year.    A  dissertation  also  is  required. 

No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of 
the  requirements  for  this  degree,  and  the  average  grade  of  the  work  accepted 
must  be  as  high  as  B— . 

THE  bachelor's  DEGREE 
PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

(Prerequisite  for  all  the  sequences:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1.) 
/.  Geography 

Geography  3,  5,  14  or  21,  16,  17,  18,  two  from  the  group  6  or  7  (or  Geology 
8  or  9),  10,  11,  15,  30,  and  Geology  14.  Prerequisites  virtually  determine  the 
order  of  courses.  Courses  numbered  16  and  above  must  be  taken  in  the  Senior 
Colleges. 

//.    Geography  and  Geology 
Geography  5,  14  or  21,  17;  Geology  2,  5;  three  from  the  group  Geography 
6  or  7  (or  Geology  8  or  9),  10,  11,  15,  16,  18;  Geology  14.    The  numerical  order 
should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately,  in  each  department.    Geology  2  and 
6  should  precede  the  last  three  courses  in  Geography. 
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///.    Geography  and  Biology 
Geography  5, 10,  11,  14  or  21,  16  or  17, 18,  Botany  3,  and  two  from  the  group 
Geology  7  or  8,  Geography  6  or  7,  Zoology  29,  Botany  32,  34.    In  Geography 
the  numerical  order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately.    Botany  3  may 
come  early  in  the  sequence. 

IV.    Geography  and  Economics 
Geography  5,  15  or  16,  17,  18,  two  of  the  group  14,  19,  21,  and  Political 
Economy  1,  2,  and  7.    In  Geography  the  •numerical  order  should  be  followed  as 
nearly  as  possible.    PoUtical  Economy  1  and  2  should  come  early  in  the  sequence 

V.    Geography  and  History 
Geography  5,  14  or  21,  15,  16,  two  of  the  group  17,  18,  30,  and  History  E4, 
E5,  E6.    The  numerical  order  in  each  department  is  recommended,  and  the 
courses  in  History  may  well  follow  Geography  16. 

VI.    For  Students  Preparing  to  Teach  Geography  in  Secondary  Schools 
Geography  5,  10,  14  or  21,  16,  17,  one  from  the  group  11,  15,  18,  three  from 
the  group  Geography  6  or  7  (or  Geology  8  or  9),  Geology  2,  5,  14.    In  each 
department  the  numerical  order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately,  and 
Geology  2  and  5  should  precede  the  later  courses  in  Geography. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  numerical  order  is  advised  in  all  cases. 

I.  For  students  specializing  in  Geology:  Geography  10, 11, 17,  and  three  other 
courses. 

II.  For  students  specializing  in  History:  Geography  15,  16,  17,  and  three  of 
the  group  5,  14,  18,  21,  30. 

III.  For  students  specializing  in  Economics:  Geography  5,  14  or  21,  16  or  17, 
18,  19. 

IV.  For  students  specializing  in  Botany  or  Zoology:  Geography  5,  10,  11,  17, 
and  two  other  courses. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  The  Elements  of  Geography. — An  introductory  study  of  the  influence  of 
physical  environment  on  man.  The  course  should  (1)  develop  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  types  of  environment  and  of  environmental  elements,  such  as  tojwgraphy, 
soils,  waters,  mineral  resources,  climate,  and  native  vegetation,  and  (2)  show 
how  various  types  of  environment  influence  human  affairs.  Mj.  each  Quarter, 
Assistant  Propessors  Jones  and  Colby,  and  Mr.  Platt. 

Note. — This  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  had  advanced 
courses  in  Geography.    It  gives  ^  credit  only  to  students  who  have  had  Geology  1. 

3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  production  and 
trade  as  influenced  by  geographic  conditions.  The  geography  of  the  more 
important  commercial  products  of  farm,  range,  forest,  mine,  factory,  and  sea; 
continental  and  oceanic  trade  routes;  great  commercial  centers,  and  types  of 
commercial  nations.  Mj.  each  Quarter.  Assistant  Professors  Jones  and 
Colby. 

5.  Geography  of  North  America. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  continent 
to  the  world  as  a  whole ;  the  physical  features  of  the  continent,  its  cUmates,  and 
the  character  and  distribution  of  its  natural  resources;  the  influence  of  geographic 
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conditions  in  the  development  and  life  of  the  different  countries.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  1  or  Geology  1  and  6  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Geography  2  and  3.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Professor  Tower  and  Assistant 
Professor  Colby. 

II.    primarily  for  senior  college  students^ 

»  Graduate  credit  will  be  given  for  many  of  the  courses  of  this  group  if  taken  by 
graduate  students  who  have  had  adequate  preparation  in  Geography. 

6.  Field  Course:  The  Geography  of  Chicago  and  Its  Environs. — A  study, 
based  on  field  work,  of  the  influence  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  life  of  the 
Chicago  region,  with  particular  emphasis  on  economic  geography.  The  course 
will  afford  some  training  in  mapping  geographic  data  of  various  kinds.  Pre- 
requisite: Geography  1  and  3,  or  equivalents.  Three  afternoons  weekly  and 
Saturdays.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

7.  Field  Geography  (first  course  outside  of  Chicago). — The  region  studied 
in  1918  will  be  in  the  dissected,  unglaciated  part  of  southwestern  Wisconsin. 
The  area  consists  of  hilly  uplands  and  the  broad,  bluff-bordered  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  physical  environment  is  varied,  and  there  are  striking  differ- 
ences in  the  uses  to  which  diverse  types  of  land  are  put.  The  course  is  planned 
for  those  who  have  had  no  experience  in  geographic  field  work,  and  wiU  give 
training  in  methods  of  regional  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  economic  activities  of  the  people,  as  influenced  by  climate,  topography, 
soil,  waterways,  mineral  resources,  and  native  vegetation.  Four  weeks  will  be 
spent  in  the  field,  beginning  June  16.  A  written  report,  due  October  1,  will  give 
opportunity  for  assembling  facts  observed,  and  combining  them  with  data 
obtained  from  literature.  Satisfactory  field  work  gives  IMj.  credit,  and  a  satis- 
factory report  (before  October  1)  an  additional  ^Mj.  Prerequisites:  Geography 
1  and  3,  or  equivalents.  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor.    First  Term,  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

10.  Meteorology. — A  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, such  as  changes  of  temperature,  pressure  and  winds,  humidity,  cloud 
phenomena,  precipitation,  and  storms.  The  course  gives  an  understanding  of 
weather  changes,  the  methods  of  weather  forecasting,  and  practice  in  the  use 
of  meteorological  instruments.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1,  Physics 
1,  and  12  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Tower. 

11.  Climatology.— A  study  of  the  elements  and  the  control  of  climates; 
climatic  data;  the  division  of  the  world  into  climatic  provinces;  the  classificar 
tion  of  climates;  the  distribution  of  the  leading  climatic  types;  the  importance 
of  climatic  influences  on  man,  as,  for  example,  their  effects  on  the  distribution  of 
population  and  on  occupations,  customs,  and  diseases;  acclimatization;  evi- 
dences and  effects  of  changes  of  climate.  Prerequisite:  Geography  10,  and  15 
majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Tower. 

14.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. — Outline  as  for  course  5,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  effects  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  distribution  and 
economic  development  of  racial  stocks.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3  or  5  and 
12  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Goode. 

15.  Political  Geography. — A  study  of  the  geographic  forces  that  have  influ- 
enced the  formation  and  development  of  a  number  of  type  nations.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  geographic  facts  connected  with  current  international  questions. 
The  course  is  so  conducted  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  main  facts  of  the 
geography  of  each  country  studied.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Geography 
(Geology  1  will  count  as  one  of  the  two)  and  12  majors  of  college  work.  Mj 
Spring,  Professor  Tower. 

16.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. — A  study  of  the  influence 
of  geographic  conditions  on  the  course  of  American  history.  Their  importance 
as  compared  with  one  another  and  with  non-geographic  factors.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedent:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1. 
Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Professor  Barrows. 
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17.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — The  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  as  factors  in  national  development.  The  history  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  soils,  forests,  mineral  resoiu*ces,  etc.;  the  current  movement  to  conserve 
natural  resources;  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands;  the  reduction  of 
erosion;  the  development  of  scientific  forestry;  the  elimination  of  waste  in  mining; 
the  effective  use  of  mineral  fuels  and  metals;  the  improvement  and  extension  ol 
waterways;  the  use  and  control  of  water  power;  the  problems  of  water  supply. 
Prerequisite:  18  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Summer;  Spring,  8:10,  Pro- 
fessor Barrows. 

18.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. — A  detailed  study  of  the 
United  States,  following  courses  3  and  5.  The  physiographic  regions;  climate; 
natural  vegetation;  agriculture;  transportation;  mineral  industries;  manu- 
factures; the  people  and  their  occupations  as  influenced  by  geographic  condi- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Geography  3  and  5  and  18  majors  of  college  work. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Goode. 

21.  Geography  of  South  America. — The  physical  features,  climates,  and 
resources  of  the  continent;  their  effects  on  the  development  and  prospects  of  the 
several  countries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  geographic  influences  on  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3  and 
5  and  18  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Tower. 

23.  Geography  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean  Region. — 
A  study  of  geographic  influences  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  these 
regions,  their  present  status,  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  them. 
Importance  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  region.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for 
course  21.    M.  Professor  Tower.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

24.  Geography  of  Asia. — A  study  of  the  continent  by  natural  regions  based 
on  topography,  drainage,  chmate,  and  vegetation.  The  influence  of  geographic 
conditions  on  the  life  of  each  region  and  the  relations  of  the  several  regions  to 
one  another.  Geographic  conditions  Ukely  to  affect  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Asia  and  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of 
Geography,  including  courses  3  and  5,  and  21  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
Winter  or  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

III.    graduate  courses 

30.  Principles  of  Anthropogeography. — Various  aspects  of  the  relation 
between  Geography  and  History;  grouping  of  the  land  masses  and  its  effects; 
the  importance  of  geographic  location;  the  ocean  highway  and  coast  peoples; 
rivers  and  river-lowland  habitats;  islands  and  island  peoples;  mountain  barriers 
and  their  passes;  mountain  agriculture;  isolating  effect  of  a  mountain  environ- 
ment; life  in  deserts  and  steppes.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  Geography,  includ- 
ing courses  5  and  16,  and  27  majors  of  coUege  work.  Mj.  [May  not  be  given  in 
1919-20.] 

31.  Cartography. — -The  principles  of  Cartography;  the  various  map  pro- 
jections; the  requisites  of  maps  for  various  purposes.  Blackboard  mapwork 
from  memory,  in  outline  and  in  relief;  the  problem  of  the  third  dimension; 
the  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  material.  Primarily  for  teachers.  Pre- 
requisite: 5  majors  of  Geography  and  27  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  Goode. 

33.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States. — The  geographic  conditions  which  have  influenced  the  economic, 
social,  and  pohtical  history  of  the  area,  its  relations  to  other  areas,  and  the 
effect  on  national  development.  Prerequisite:  Geography  16  and  Geology  14. 
Mj.    Once  in  three  years.  Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 

34.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior. — The  general  out- 
line of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  course  33.  Mj.  Once  in 
two  years.  Professor  Barrows.    [May  be  given  in  1919-20.) 

36.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  States. — The 
general  outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  Mj.  Once 
in  two  or  three  years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1919-20.] 
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37.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Lower  South. — The  general 
outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  Mj.  Once  in  three 
years,  Professor  Barrows.    [Probably  given  in  Spring,  1919.) 

38.  Geography  of  Illinois. — An  intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  the  state, 
affording  training  in  various  phases  of  geographic  research;  an  aid  to  the  inde- 
pendent study  of  other  areas.  Short  field  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  state  will 
be  made.  Prerequisite:  one  of  the  group  33-37.  Mj.  Once  in  two  or  three 
years,  Professor  Barrows. 

Note. — At  least  one  of  the  group  33-38  will  be  given  in  1919-20. 

39.  Field  Geography  (advanced  course). — Provision  probably  will  be  made 
for  a  field  course  for  graduate  students  in  the  later  part  of  the  summer.  Pre 
requisite:  2  of  the  group  5,  14,  21;  16,  17;  and  6  or  7,  or  equivalents. 

40.  History  of  Geography. — The  rise  of  the  science  of  Geography;  the  geo- 
graphic concepts  of  primitive  peoples;  the  ideas  of  the  early  Mediterranean 
peoples;  Herodotus,  Aristarchus,  Pliny,  Strabo;  Marco  Polo  and  other  mediaeval 
geographers;  Columbus  and  the  age  of  exploration;  the  influence  of  Humboldt, 
Ritter,  Kohl,  Ratzel.  Modern  Geography  and  its  status  in  various  lands. 
Prerequisite:  10  Mjs.  of  Geography.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Goode. 

43.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Europe. — Selected  studies  in  the  economic, 
political,  social,  and  commercial  geography  of  Europe,  based  largely  on  French 
and  German  literature.  Prerequisite:  Geography  14,  18,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Once  in  two  or  three  years.  Pro- 
fessor Goode. 

44.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  America. — Geographic  influences  in 
the  settlement  of  Latin  America,  in  the  establishment  of  the  several  nations,  and 
in  their  political,  social,  economic,  and  commercial  problems.  The  relative  value 
of  the  geographic  influences  involved,  and  their  importance  as  compared  with 
non-geographic  factors.    Prerequisite:  Geography  21.    Mj,  Professor  To^vher. 

45.  Field  Geography  (individual  work). — A  thorough  and  systematic  study 
in  regional  geography,  to  be  done  without  detailed  supervision.  The  course  may 
form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  thesis.  Students  should  not  register  for  this  course 
without  previous  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  and  the  Pro- 
fessor under  whose  direction  the  work  is  to  be  done.    Prerequisite:  course  39. 

48,  49.  Pro-Seminar. — The  course  consists  chiefly  of  reports  on  assigned 
topics  discussed  in  the  literature  of  Geography.  The  topics  assigned  will  be 
relatively  simple  at  the  outset,  with  a  view  to  affording  training  in  (1)  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  printed  page,  and  (2)  presentation.  The  topics  wiU 
increase  in  complexity  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  in  addition  to  (1)  and  (2)  will 
afford  training  in  (3)  the  collection,  (4)  the  classification,  and  (5)  the  interpreta- 
tion of  scattered  geographic  data  involving  conflicting  views.  The  course  should 
be  taken  early  in  the  graduate  work  and  should  precede  the  beginning  of  the 
preparation  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation.  Prerequisite:  9  Mjs.  of  Geography. 
Open  to  graduate  students  in  the  second  quarter  of  their  graduate  work.  Each 
Quarter,  Professor  Barrows  and  Assistant  Professors  Jones  and  Colby. 

50,  51,  52.  Seminar. — Discussion  of  matters  of  research  in  Geography,  and 
consideration  of  problems  under  investigation  by  advanced  graduate  students. 
The  work  of  individual  students  in  this  course  may  form  the  basis  of  the  Doctor's 
dissertation.  Prerequisite:  Geography  48  and  49.  Each  Quarter,  Professors 
Salisbury,  Barrows,  Goode,  and  Tower. 

53,  54,  55.  Research  Courses. — Advanced  work  on  selected  topics  v/ill 
be  arranged  with  individual  students  prepared  to  undertake  semi-independent 
work.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Salisbury, 
Barrows,  Goode,  and  Tower. 

For  courses  in  Physical  Geography,  see  Department  of  Geology. 

For  courses  in  Zoogeography,  see  Department  of  Zoology. 

For  courses  in  Geographic  Botany,  see  Department  of  Botany. 

For  pedagogical  courses  in  Geography,  see  the  College  of  Education  in  the 
Circular  of  the  School  of  Education. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Frank  Rattray  Lillib,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Embryology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Zoology. 
Charles  Manning  Child,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
William  J.  Crozier,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
 ,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Morris  Miller  Wells,  Ph.D.  (resigned),  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

 ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Carl  Richard  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Albert  W.  Bellomy,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Zoology. 
Benjamin  H.  Willier,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoolog}'. 
 ,  Associate  in  Zoology. 

LiBBiE  Henrietta  Hyman,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
Marie  Agnes  Hinrichs,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
 ,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

FELLOW,  1918-19 
Helen  Jeanette  Allen,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  Zoology  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  desire 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Zoology  as  part  of  their  general  education,  those  who 
need  work  in  Zoology  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  other  departments,  and  those 
who  propose  to  specialize  in  Zoology.  The  leading  purpose  of  the  courses  is 
to  present  the  subject-matter  of  the  science,  its  guiding  ideas,  its  principal 
subdivisions,  its  scope,  methods,  and  history,  and  its  relations  to  other  sciences. 

Undergraduate  work  in  Zoology. — It  is  advisable  that  students  who  propose 
to  specialize  in  Zoology  should  obtain  a  broad  scientific  foundation,  including  work 
in  the  cognate  sciences,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German.  More 
specifically,  students  specializing  in  Zoology  should  take  4  or  5  majors  in  Chem- 
istry, 2  or  3  in  Physics,  and  1  or  2  in  Geology;  they  should  also  obtain  knowl- 
edge of  the  general  principles  of  microscopical  Anatomy,  Paleontology,  Botany, 
and  Physiology.  These  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  the  work  in 
Zoology.  Consultation  with  reference  to  the  sequence  of  courses  taken  in  the 
Department  is  required.    (See  the  Undergraduate  Course  Book,) 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

For  students  who  have  had  less  than  a  unit  of  Zoology  in  high  school,  course  1 
is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  except  5  and  7.  Students  presenting  credits  for 
one  unit  of  Zoology  in  high  school  may  begin  with  course  7  or  15,  but  will  be 
required  to  supplement  their  sequence  by  taking  course  5.  Courses  15,  16,  and 
17  may  be  taken  in  any  order. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCE 

5,  7  or  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  General:  Secondary  sequence,  with  the  addition  of  course  40  and  two 
majors  selected  from  26-35.  This  sequence  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers  in 
the  secondary  schools. 

b)  Genetics  and  Experimental  Zoology:  Secondary  sequence,  with  3  majors 
as  from  Courses  30-35. 

c)  Ecology  and  Behavior:  Secondary  sequence,  with  the  addition  of 
courses  26,  28,  and  29. 

COMBINATION   NINE-MAJOR  SEQUENCES 

a)  Zoology-Botany:  Zoology  5,  7,  16,  17,  20  and  Botany  2  or  3,  7,  8, 
and  9. 

b)  Comparative  Anatomy:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  18,  19;  Anatomy  10,  1,  2,  3. 

Graduate  work  in  Zoology. — Students  proposing  to  undertake  graduate  work 
in  Zoology  should  have  credit  for  an  undergraduate  principal  sequence  in  ZoSlogy 
or  its  equivalent.  They  should  also  be  grounded  in  other  sciences  as  noted 
above;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  required  for  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  plan  of  the  graduate  courses  involves 
three  or  four  majors  of  formal  courses  and  three  majors  or  more  of  seminar  courses 
in  addition  to  research  work  in  the  Department.  Certain  courses  from  other 
departments  depending  on  the  student's  preparation  are  also  required.  For  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  research  work  will  usually  extend  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  For  the  Master's  degree  Zoology  1,  5  or  7,  15,  16,  and  17, 
or  their  equivalent,  eight  majors  of  graduate  work,  and  a  dissertation  are  required. 

The  Zoological  Club. — The  members  of  the  staff  and  the  advanced  students 
of  the  Department  form  a  club  which  meets  weekly  for  the  presentation  of  the 
research  work  of  members  of  the  Department  and  for  review  and  discussion  of 
important  new  literature.  The  meetings  are  open  to  all  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  the  Senior  College  courses  in 
the  Department.  But  course  5  or  7  may  be  accepted  as  its  equivalent  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  Department  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  offering  advanced 
courses. 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Zoology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  constituting  an 
introduction  to  the  general  principles  and  concepts  of  Zoology.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  sec,  a,  Professor  Newman;  sec.  b,  Assistant  Professor 

 ;   Winter,  Assistant  Professor   ;   DM.  Summer,  First  Term, 

Professor  Newman. 

5.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics. — An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  history  and  principles  of  Evolution  and  Genetics  and  their  application  to 
modern  experimental  evolution  and  eugenics.  Lectures,  reading,  and  recita- 
tions.   Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Mr.  Bellomy;  Spring,  Professor  Newman. 

7.  Field  Zoology. — Based  largely  upon  the  habits  and  distribution  of  inverte- 
brates; other  animals  encountered  in  the  field  receive  attention.  Lectures, 
laboratory,  and  field  trips.  Week-day  field  trips  confined  to  the  regular  labora- 
tory hours.  Saturday  field  trips  are  optional  for  the  most  part.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  . 
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II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Note. — Courses  15,  16,  and  17  constitute  a  sequence  running  through  the  year.  In 
special  cases  students  who  have  credit  for  Botany  1,  or  who  have  studied  Zoology  in  high 
school,  may  be  admitted  to  the  sequence  without  other  prerequisites.  Permission  for 
such  registration  must  be  secured  from  the  Department. 

15.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Study  of  representatives  of  the  lower  inverte- 
brate groups,  including  the  anatomy  of  the  adult  and  the  life-history,  together 
with  some  discussion  of  the  habits  and  distribution.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1 
or  5.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  demonstrations.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00, 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Child. 

16.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and  phy- 
logeny  of  invertebrate  groups  not  considered  in  courses  1  or  15.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Newman. 

17.  Vertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and  phy- 
logeny  of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  5,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Newman;  Winter,  sec.  a, 
Dr.  Moore;  sec.  h,  Professor  Newman;  Spring,  Professor  Newman. 

18.  Embryology. — The  early  stages  of  development  of  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates,  including  maturation  and  fertilization  of  the  ovum,  cleavage,  and 
the  formation  of  the  germ  layers;  origin  of  the  embryo.  Embryological  theories. 
Embryological  technique.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  or  their  equivalents. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Lillie. 

19.  Embryology. — Continuation  of  course  18.  Later  development,  espe- 
cially of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Lillie. 

20.  Vertebrate  Embryology  (for  medical  students). — Birds  and  mammals. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and 
Anatomy  10,  or  their  equivalents;  Zoology  17  strongly  advised.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Moore;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Lillie,  Dr.  Moore, 
AND  Assistants.    Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Moore. 

26.  Animal  Behavior  and  Ecology. — The  structural  and  functional  basis  of 
animal  conduct.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50  per  M. 
Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term)  Summer  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  . 

27.  Parasitology. — Animal  parasites,  with  special  reference  to  man,  and  to 
the  part  taken  by  insects  in  the  distribution  of  disease.  Prerequisite :  two  majors 
of  Zoology.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  . 

30.  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution. — The  course  uses  as  far  as 
possible  both  animal  and  plant  forms  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  Genetics 
and  the  problems  of  Experimental  Evolution.  The  course  provides  opportunity 
for  practical  work  and  training  in  the  use  of  modern  genetic  operations  and  an 
introduction  to  research.  Laboratory,  conferences,  lectures.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1  and  5,  Botany  1,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Mr.  Bellomy. 

33-35.  Physiological  Zoology. — The  course  is  concerned  with  the  physio- 
logical and  dynamic  aspects  of  Zoology  and  consists  primarily  of  laboratory  work, 
which  is  supplemented  by  conferences  and  reading.  Individual  work,  intended  as 
training  in  methods,  illustrations  of  principles,  and  preparation  for  research 
is  assigned  to  each  student.  Work  may  begin  in  any  quarter.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1  (or  15),  16,  17,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Child. 

39.  Marine  Biology  (at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.). — Credit  is  given  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at  this 
laboratory.    DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie. 

40.  The  Teaching  of  Zoology. — This  course  touches  briefly  the  history  of  the 
introduction  of  science  teaching  and  the  significance  of  the  movement,  and  dis- 
cusses present  tendencies,  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  and  the  principles  involved 
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in  the  selection  of  subject-matter,  its  arrangement,  and  presentation.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Downing. 

III.  GRADUATE  COURSES 

46.  Physiology  of  Development. — A  consideration  of  existing  data  and  views 
as  material  for  a  theory  of  development  and  heredity.  Lectures,  conferences, 
assigned  topics.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18  and  19,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Lillie. 

47.  Lidividuation  and  Reproduction. — A  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
organic  individuality  and  the  processes  and  conditions  of  individuation  and 
reproduction.  The  relations  between  regulatory  processes,  experimental  repro- 
ductions, and  the  various  processes  of  reproduction  in  nature.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  consist  of  lectures,  reports,  and  discussion  of  literature  and  quizzes. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Child.    [Not  given  in  1920.] 

48.  Cytological  Problems. — Among  the  subjects  considered  are:  morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  cell,  cell  division,  the  cell  and  the  organism  in  growth,  repro- 
duction and  regulation,  the  various  methods  of  cytological  research,  their  objects 
and  their  value.  The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures,  reports,  discussions, 
and  quizzes.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Child. 

49.  Problems  in  Animal  Morphology  and  Phylogeny. — A  course  in  methods 
of  research  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  first-year  graduate  students.  Indi- 
vidual instruction  and  advice  will  be  given  as  to  methods  of  attacking  problems, 
sources  of  Uterature,  etc.  Simple  practice  problems  will  be  assigned  if  desired. 
Mj.  every  quarter;  individual  work.  Professor  Newman. 

IV.  seminar  courses 

60.  Problems  of  Fertilization. — A  consideration  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  present  status  of  the  problems  of  fertilization.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Lillie.    [Not  given  in  1920.] 

60A.  The  Biology  of  Sex. — A  consideration  of  the  biological  problems  of  sex. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Lillie. 

63.  The  Problem  of  Reproduction  in  Organisms. — A  study  of  the  facts  and 
theories  concerning  the  various  methods  of  reproduction  in  organisms;  the  effect 
of  physiological  and  physical  isolation  of  parts  in  nature  and  experiment;  the 
germ-plasm  theory  in  relation  to  the  data  of  observation  and  experiments. 
Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  for  report  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  45,  46,  and  47,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Child. 

64.  Senescence  and  Rejuvenescence. — A  study  of  the  facts  and  theories 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  age  in  organisms.  The  physiological  and  structural 
changes  during  aging.  The  question  of  rejuvenescence.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  47  or  48,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Child.  [Not 
given  in  1920.] 

V.  research  courses 

70.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Prerequisite:  such  of  the  elementary  courses  as  are  essential 
to  the  special  topic  undertaken.    2  or  SMjs.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie. 

71.  Zoological  Problems. — Research.    Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.    1  to  SMjs. 

Summer,  Professor  Newman. 

72.  73,  74.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  work.  For  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  training  essential  to  the  special  topic  undertaken.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  1  to  SMjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Lillie,  Child, 
A  D  Newman,  and  Assistant  Professor  Wells. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Robert  Russell  Bensley,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Charles  Judson  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 

Basil  Coleman  Hyatt  Harvey,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Preston  Kyes,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

George  William  Bartelmez,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

JElbert  Clark,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Major, 

Medical  Corps  United  States  Army. 
Charles  Henry  Swift,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Clark  Owen  Melick,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Preventive  Medicine. 
Marion  Hines,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
Richard  W.  Watkins,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 
Jeannette  Brown  Obbnchain,  Ph.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  organized  to  provide  for  instruction  and 
research  in  vertebrate  anatomy,  including  human  anatomy,  histology,  embry- 
ology, and  neurology.  Two  majors  of  elementary  biology  (Zoology  1  and 
Botany  1,  or  their  equivalent)  are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  Department 
except  course  16. 

Students  of  medicine  and  other  students  desiring  to  study  anatomy  are 
strongly  recommended  to  plan  their  work  so  that  courses  in  vertebrate  anatomy 
(Zoology  17)  and  vertebrate  embryology  precede  the  work  in  human  anatomy. 
The  recommended  order  of  courses  in  preparation  for  work  in  human  anat- 
omy would  thus  be  as  follows:  Zoology  1,  Botany  1,  Zoology  17,  Anatomy  10, 
and  Zoology  20. 

All  students  taking  courses  in  Anatomy  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
French  and  German.    For  graduate  students  this  is  indispensable. 

undergraduate  sequences 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCEa 

Zoology  17,  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  11,  17,  21. 

II.      SECONDART  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  17,  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10,  and  three  majors  selected  from  Anatomy 
1,  2,  3,  4,  17,  21. 

candidacy  for  higher  degrees 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Anatomy  should 
have  undergraduate  credit  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  17,  or  their  equivalent. 
Graduate  courses  will  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  Department. 

X  Absent  on  leave. 
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Students  taking  Anatomy  as  a  minor  subject  for  this  degree  are  required  to  take 
courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  17,  21,  and  three  majors  selected  from  courses  22-40. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Scieaice  in  Anatomy  are  required 
to  take  courses  in  Anatomy  amounting  to  nine  majors,  of  which  three  majors 
must  be  in  research  work  chosen  from  courses  28,  29,  30,  32,  41,  42,  43. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

I,  2,  3,  4,  Human  Dissection. — The  student  makes  a  complete  dissection  of 
all  structures,  using  atlases  and  textbooks  as  guides.  The  work  is  largely  inde- 
pendent. Before  receiving  credit  for  his  final  dissection  the  student  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  anatomy  of  the  whole  body.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00  per  major.  Lectures,  2:00,  M.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory  work,  2:00- 
5:00,  M.  to  F.    3|Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Harvey. 

Courses  1  and  2. — Dissection  of  upper  and  lower  extremities.  IfMjs. 
Course  S. — Dissection  of  thorax  and  abdomen.  IMj. 
Course  4- — Dissection  of  head  and  neck.  IMj. 

10.  Histology. — A  brief  course  on  the  structure  of  the  cell  and  elementary 
tissues  will  be  followed  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  structure  of  organs.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Watkins;  Autumn,  Assistant  Professors 
Bartelmez  and  Swift,  Dr.  Hines,  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

lOA.  EQstology. — A  supplementary  course  to  course  10.  |Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Bartelmez.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

II,  12.  Advanced  Histology. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and 
Winter,  Professor  Bensley. 

16.  Elementary  Neurology.— Prerequisite:  for  undergraduate  students,  ele- 
mentary biology  or  human  physiology  with  laboratory  work ;  graduate  students 
may  be  admitted  without  this  prerequisite.  Medical  credit  in  neurology  is  not 
given  for  this  course.    Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15  to  10: 15,  M.-F.,  Professor  Herrick. 

17.  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. — An  introductory  course  for  medical 
students  and  others.  Prerequisite:  course  10.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring.    Professor  Herrick. 

19.  Cytology  of  Nerve  Cells. — Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  or  §Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez. 

20.  Development  of  the  Skeleton. — Hours  to  be  arranged.  ^Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez. 

21.  Morphology  of  the  Blood. — Mj.  or  |Mj.  Summer  and  V/inter,  Dr.  HiNes. 

22.  Anatomy  of  the  Foetus  and  Infant. — Mj.  or  f  Mj.  Dr.  Swift.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring. 

II.    graduate  courses 

26.  Comparative  Neurology. — The  evolution  of  the  architecture  and  func- 
tion of  the  vertebrate  nervous  system.  Prerequisite:  course  16  or  17.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Herrick. 

28,  29,  30.  Neurological  Research. — Admission  to  these  courses  may  be 
obtained  only  after  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Neurology.  A  good  knowl- 
edge of  general  anatomy,  physiology,  and  neurology  will  be  required.  3Mjs. 
or  3DMjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Professor  Herrick. 

31.  Immunology. — Consideration  of  susceptibihty  and  resistance  to  disease 
with  special  reference  to  the  mechanism  of  host  defense  in  the  bacterial  infections. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Kyes. 
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31A.  Immunology. — Continuation  of  course  31  with  special  reference  to  the 
quahtative  and  quantitative  toxins  and  of  immune  sera.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter 
and  Summer,  Mr.  Melick. 

32.  Research  in  Immunology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer,  Professor  Kyes  and  Mr.  Melich. 

34.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Germ  Cells. — Mj.  or  |Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Swift. 

37.  Histology  of  the  Organs  of  Internal  Secretion. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Bensley. 

38.  Morphology  of  the  Blood  and  Blood-forming  Organs. — Mj.  or  §Mj. 
Spring,  Dr.  Hines. 

39.  Organogeny  (Human). — A  practical  course  on  the  development  of  organs 
in  the  human  embryo.  Prerequisite:  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5 . 00.    M j .  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez.    [Not  given  in  1918-19.] 

40.  Advanced  Work. — Opportunities  are  afforded  for  advanced  work  in  all 
branches  of  anatomy.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  Mj.  Professor  Bensley, 
Professor  Herrick,  Professor  Harvey,  and  Others. 

41.  42,  43.  Research  Work. — The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  anatomical  problems.  Suitably  trained  persons,  who  have  the  time  to 
do  such  work,  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  it.  Professor  Bensley,  Pro- 
fessor Harvey,  Assistant  Professor  Bartelmez,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Swift. 

45,  46,  47.  Seminar. — A  limited  number  of  students  may,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  be  admitted  to  a  seminar  in  which  subjects  of 
current  interest  in  anatomy  will  be  discussed.  fM  j .  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Professor  Bensley. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Anton  Julius  Carlson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

David  Judson  Lingle,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Arno  Benedict  Luckhardt,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Arthur  Lawrie  Tatum,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Physiology  (Spring 
Quarter). 

Fred  Terry  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 
Edward  C.  Mason,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Physiology  (Spring  Quarter). 
Andrew  C.  Ivy,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 
Emma  Kohman,  B.S.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

Bernard  Raymund,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiology  (Spring  Quarter). 

FELLOW,  1918-19 
Samuel  Chester  Henn,  A.B.  John  Roger  Williams,  S.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  are  arranged  for  three  classes 
of  students: 

I.  Junior  or  Senior  College  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  or  who  wish  to  study  biology  from 
the  physiological  side.  To  satisfy  the  needs  of  these  students  and  enable  them 
to  cover  the  subject  satisfactorily,  a  three-major  course  is  given:  courses  1,  2,  and 
3,  Introductory  Physiology.  In  order  to  make  it  accessible  to  a  large  number  of 
students,  no  prerequisites  are  demanded.* 

II.  Students  wishing  to  speciahze  in  Physiology,  or  students  of  other  bio- 
logical sciences  who  wish  to  take  minor  work  in  Physiology. 

III.  Medical  students.    This  work  is  covered  by  courses  12,  13,  and  14. 
For  all  courses  except  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  General  Biology  and  General  Inorganic 

Chemistry,  or  equivalent  courses,  are  prerequisite.  For  each  major  or  double- 
minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work,  the  laboratory  fee  is  $5 . 00. 

undergraduate  sequences 
The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  Physiology  as  a  major 
subject  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction:  Physics,  1,  2,  3,  4; 
Chemistry,  2S,  3S,  4,  6,  8;  Physiology  1,  2;  Zoology  1,  or  Botany  IB;  Geology  1. 
In  addition  one  course  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10,  Bacteriology  1,  Physiology  12,  13,  14,  Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry  19,  20,  Anatomy  17,  or  Psychology  1. 

II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

(Prerequisite:  Botany  2B,  Physiology  1,  2)  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10, 
Physiological  Chemistry  19,  Bacteriology  1,  Physiology  12,  13,  Psychology  1. 

1  Students  who  wish  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  the  course  are  strongly  urged  to 
take  elementary  general  Chemistry  and  general  Biology 'before  beginning  the  work.  As 
the  accommodations  are  limited,  preference  in  registration  will  be  given  to  those  students 
who  will  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  1,2,  and  3. 
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THE  bachelor's  DEGREE 

Senior  College  students  wishing  to  take  their  S.B.  degree  in  Physiology  should 
take  courses  1,  2,  12,  13,  14.  Courses  in  Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Histology,  Bacteriology,  Embryology,  and  Plant  Physiology  to  the  extent 
of  three  to  foui-  majors  may  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  total  of  nine  majors  required 
for  graduation. 

THE  MASTER  S  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are:  (1)  Research,  three  majors  (course  44);  (2)  six  majors  from 
the  Graduate  or  Senior  College  courses;  (3)  dissertation.  The  Senior  College 
courses  that  may  be  counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  12,  13,  14. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  12,  13,  14,  or  their  equivalents,  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Physiology  as  the  major  subject.  The  further  selec- 
tion of  courses  is  arranged  in  each  case  by  consultation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  famiUarize  the  student  with  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  Students  are  urged  to 
take  all  three  courses. 

1.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Respiration,  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Absorption.— 

Lectures  and  laboratory.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Miss  Kohman. 

2.  Physiology  of  Circulation. — Muscle,  peripheral  nerves,  animal  heat, 
excretion.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Lingle  and  Miss  Kohman. 

3.  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  Cord,  Eye,  Ear. — Sense  of  taste,  smell,  pressure, 
temperature,  and  muscle  sense.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj .  Spring  and  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Miss  Kohman. 

4.  Human  Physiology. — Selected  topics  especially  adapted  to  teachers.  Lec- 
tures and  laboratory  work.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Rogers 
AND  Miss  Emma  Kohman. 

II.    senior  college  courses 

12.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Circulation,  and  Respiration. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physio- 
logical Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Spring  and  Autumn,  Professor 
Carlson,  Assistant  Professors  Luckhardt  and  Tatum,  Dr.  Rogers,  and 
Messrs.  Ivy,  Raymund,  and  Mason. 

13.  ^  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism,  Absorption,  Secretion,  Excretion, 
Muscles,  and  Heat. — Lectures  and  recitations,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt,  Dr.  Rogers,  and  Messrs. 
Ivy  and  Raymund. 

14.1  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  the  Senses. — Lectures,  two  a 
week;  recitation  and  conference,  one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: Neurology  17.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  Summer,  1920, 
Professor  Carlson,  Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt,  Drs.  Rogers,  Ivy,  and 
Mr.  Raymund. 

1  Courses  12  and  13  will  be  repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  1919;  courses  13  and 
14  will  be  repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  1920. 
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16.  Special  Physiology  of  Mammals. — Including  the  experiments  not  given 
in  the  general  courses.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  or  14,  or  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.    |Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 

LUCKHARDT. 

18.  The  Principles  of  Physiology. — As  they  are  applied  to  the  cUnical 
examination  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  special  senses.  Laboratory  fee, 
$2.50.    ^Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Luckhardt. 

III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

32.  Special  Physiology  of  the  Glands  of  Internal  Secretion. — Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Carlson  and  Dr.  Ivy. 

41.  Seminar:  in  Physiology. — Weekly.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professor  Carlson,  Assistant  Professors  Luckhardt  and  Tatum, 
AND  Drs.  Rogers  and  Ivy. 

44.  Research  Work  in  Physiology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Assistant 
Professors  Luckhardt  and  Tatum,  Drs.  Rogers  and  Ivy. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY  AND 
PHARMACOLOGY 

A.   OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 
Fred  Conrad  Koch,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and 
Acting  Chairman. 

*Shiro  Tashiro,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Howard  Martin  Sheaff,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
John  Vincent  Lawrence,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Herbert  Ellis  Landes,  B.A.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Jay  McKinley  Garner,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 
Esther  Greisheimer,  M.S.  Mabel  Stockholm,  B.S. 

B.    OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHARMACOLOGY 

Arthur  Lawrie  Tatum,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and 
Physiology. 

Edward  Charles  Mason,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology  and  Physiology. 
Robert  Earl  Grogan,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology  and  Physiology. 
Edmund  Francis  Foley,  B.S.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Physiological  Chemistry,  or  Biochemistry,  has  as  its  field  the  chemistry  of 
the  cells  and  tissues  of  plants  and  animals,  the  principles  of  nutrition,  the  chem- 
istry of  the  internal  secretions,  the  chemical  correlation  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
the  chemistry  of  the  digestive  processes  and  of  the  secretions  and  excretions;  the 
chemical  basis  of  such  problems  as  those  of  pigmentation,  inheritance,  fertiUza- 
tion,  irritability,  and  so  on.  It  has  to  do  also  with  the  derangement  of  chemical 
processes  in  disease.  The  science  thus  stands  in  a  close  and  complementary 
relation  with  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  pathology,  physical  physiology,  and 
bacteriology  on  the  one  hand  and  with  chemistry  on  the  other. 

Pharmacology  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  drugs,  the  detection  of  poisons, 
the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  chemical  agents  on  organisms,  and  with  the 
alterations  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  body  produced  by  chemical  agents 
of  all  kinds.    It  is  a  kind  of  bridge  between  physiology  and  therapeutics. 

Of  the  courses  offered  in  this  Department,  19  and  20  are  intended  for  medical 
and  graduate  students.  They  embrace  the  chemistry  of  the  cells  and  tissues,  of 
digestion  and  of  the  excretions.  They  are  the  minimum  requirement  for  students 
of  medicine  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  Medical  students  who  wish  to  take  more 
advanced  work  are  advised  to  take  course  27  or  28,  or  both.  Many  of  the  methods 
learned  in  these  courses  are  of  value  in  medical  research  and  in  clinical  work. 

*  Resigned. 
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Graduate  students  in  Physiological  Chemistry  or  in  other  departments  must 
take  courses  19  and  20  or  the  equivalent.  For  more  advanced  work  they  are 
advised  to  choose  from  courses  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  and  38,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  their  field  of  work.  Course  27  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  graduate 
students  taking  Physiological  Chemistry  as  a  minor.  Courses  28  and  37  give 
the  practical  training  in  methods  as  applied  to  blood,  urine,  and  tissues.  Course 
37  is  good  training  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  government  service  or  commercial 
laboratories  dealing  particularly  with  foods  and  drugs  and  their  control.  Stu- 
dents requiring  more  special  training  in  Physiological  Chemistry  should  take 
courses  27,  28,  29  (or  30),  and  38. 

In  Pharmacology  course  21  covers  the  principles  of  the  pharmacodynamic 
action  of  drugs  and  is  particularly  intended  for  medical  students. 

The  Department  is  particularly  desirous  of  stimulating  research,  but  only 
when  the  student  has  been  properly  prepared  to  do  the  work  well.  After  the 
research  is  under  way  the  student  is  advised  to  devote  practically  all  of  his  time 
to  that  study  rather  than  to  taking  unrelated  courses  of  instruction. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

Since  Physiological  Chemistry  involves  a  thorough  training  in  both  chem- 
istry and  biology  it  can  only  be  studied  after  preparation  in  these  other  sciences. 
For  that  reason  it  cannot  usually  be  undertaken  before  the  third  college  year. 
The  college  sequence  of  studies  in  this  Department  may  embrace  for  a  principal 
sequence  courses  19  and  20,  at  least  three  majors  of  Chemistry,  and  the  other 
four  majors  from  the  Departments  of  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Zoology,  Botany, 
Bacteriology,  or  Physics.  For  the  secondary  sequence  three  or  four  majors  of 
Chemistry,  courses  19  and  20,  and  a  major  from  any  other  department  of  science. 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  Physiological  Chemistry 
as  a  major  subject  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction :  Physics  1, 
2,  3,  4;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  4,  6,  8;  Physiology  1,  2,  or  Zoology  1  or  15;  Botany  1 
and  2;  Geology  1.  In  addition,  modern  languages  and  one  or  more  courses  in 
Histology  and  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  and  a  course  in  the 
Calculus. 

THE  master's  degree 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are:  (1)  Research,  three  majors  (course  42  or  43);  (2)  six  majors 
from  the  Graduate  or  Senior  College  courses;  (3)  thesis;  (4)  take  part  in  the 
Departmental  Seminar.  The  Senior  College  and  Graduate  courses  that  may  be 
counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  19,  20,  21,  27,  28,  29,  30. 

the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 

In  Physiological  Chemistry  courses  19,  20,  and  27,  or  their  equivalent,  and 
three  or  four  majors  in  special  methods  and  preparations,  are  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Knowledge  of  physical  and  organic  chemistry 
and  of  the  literature  and  history  of  physiological  chemistry  are  also  required. 
Main  emphasis  is  laid,  however,  upon  ability  to  do  original  and  accurate  research 
work.   Candidates  must  take  part  in  the  seminars. 
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For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Pharmacology  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  toxicology,  as  well  as  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  pharmacology  and  the  completion  of  original  research  work  is 
required.    Candidates  must  take  part  in  the  seminars. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

For  students  taking  a  full  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  three  majors  will 
be  credited  for  work  equivalent  to  courses  12,  13,  and  14  in  Physiology,  or  other 
courses  in  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  taken  elsewhere;  in  addition 
six  majors  selected  from  courses  19,  20,  22,  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  38,  42,  and  43 
are  required.  For  students  taking  a  partial  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry 
the  equivalent  of  three  majors'  work  in  Physiology  or  Physiological  Chemistry 
taken  elsewhere  will  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement;  in 
addition  three  majors  selected  from  courses  19,  20,  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  38,  42,  or  43. 

LABORATORY  FEE 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  per  major  or  double  minor  is  charged  for  each 
course  involving  laboratory  work.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  per  major  for  breakage  is 
also  required  of  each  student  taking  laboratory  work.  Any  balance  remaining 
will  be  returned  to  the  student. 

A.    COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

19.^  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates,  lipins, 
and  proteins  and  the  general  chemistry  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  two  a  week;  recita- 
tions, one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite :  General  Chemistry, 
Quahtative  Analysis,  and  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Quantitative 
Analysis  recommended.  Mj.  Winter  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Koch, 
Dr.  Sheaff,  and  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Landes,  and  Garner. 

20.1  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  digestion,  metaboUsm,  and 
excretion.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  course  19.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Koch, 
Dr.  Sheaff,  and  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Landes,  and  Garner. 

ii.    primarily  for  graduate  students 

27.  Physical-chemical  Methods  Applied  to  the  Tissues  and  Liquids  of  the 
Body.— Osmotic  pressure;  hydrogen  ion  determinations;  freezing-points;  con- 
ductivity; polariscope;  etc.  Practical  work.  Prerequisite:  Physical  Chem- 
istry and  quantitative  analysis.  Mj.  or  ^Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Summer, 
Dr.  Sheaff. 

28.  Quantitative  Methods  of  Urine  and  Blood  Analysis. — Determination  of 
important  constituents  of  the  urine  and  blood.  Prerequisite:  course  20,  or 
equivalent  and  quantitative  analysis  desired.  ^Mj.  or  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Koch. 

29.  Biochemical  Preparations. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Koch. 

30.  Biochemical  Preparations. — Continuation  of  29. — M j .  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Koch. 

1  Courses  19  and  20  are  required  of  medical  students  for  credit  in  Physiological 
Chemistry. 
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37.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  Applied 
to  Plant  and  Animal  Tissues. — Prerequisite:  quantitative  analysis.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Koch. 

38.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  of  a  Protein. — Prerequisite:  quantita- 
tive analysis.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Koch. 

40.  Seminar:  History  of  Physiology  and  Biochemistry. — A  course  of  readings 
of  historically  important  works.    Mj.  Autumn.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

42.  Research  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter, 
Assistant  Professor  Koch  and  . 

45.  Seminar  in  Biochemistry  and  Pharmacology. — Discussion  of  important 
books  and  papers.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  college  students.  Weekly. 
^Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Koch;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Tatum;  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Koch;  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
Tatum. 

B.    COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHARMACOLOGY 

21.  Pharmacology. — Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  14,  and  Physiological  Chem- 
istry 19  and  20.  Mj.  Winter;  repeated,  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Tatum 
AND  Messrs.  Mason,  Grogan,  and  Foley. 

22.  Special  Problems  in  Pharmacology. — Laboratory  work  of  advanced 
character  in  special  problems  in  pharmacology.  Mj.  Spring  and  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Tatum. 

43.  Research  Work  in  Pharmacology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Tatum. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology. 

Henry  Chandler  Cowles,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ecology. 

William  Jesse  Goad  Land,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Morphology. 

William  Crocker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 

George  Damon  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Ecology. 

Sophia  Hennion  Eckerson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

Merle  Crowe  Coulter,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Plant  Genetics. 

FELLOWS,  1918-19 

Charles  Washington  Culpepper,  S.B.    LaDema  Mary  Langdon,  A.B. 
Arthur  Wing  Haupt,  S.B.  Hope  Sherman,  A.B. 

Perry  Daniel  Strausbaugh,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  to  train  students  in  the  Morphology, 
Cytology,  Ecology,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Genetics  of  plants,  and  to  add 
other  jfields  as  they  become  developed.  This  training  includes  such  knowledge  of 
plants  as  belongs  to  general  culture,  and  also  for  the  following  positions:  teachers 
in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  investigators  in  government 
service;  and  experts  in  scientific  agriculture. 

The  Botanical  Gazette,  a  journal  now  in  its  sixty-seventh  volume,  is  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Department,  and  while  in  no  sense  an  organ  of  the  Department,  it 
is  the  natural  channel  for  the  publication  of  much  of  its  work.  The  Department 
also  issues  a  series  of  Contributions  from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory,  247 
numbers  of  which  have  been  published. 

The  Botany  Club  consists  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the 
Department,  who  meet  each  week  to  review  important  current  literature,  to 
present  the  results  of  their  own  research,  and  to  hear  visiting  botanists.  The 
club  is  made  an  important  means  of  supplementary  training  for  the  special 
student  of  Botany. 

In  courses  demanding  the  use  of  apparatus  a  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00  is 
charged.  This  fee  includes  the  use  of  microscope  and  reagents  and  plant  material. 
In  addition,  a  breakage  ticket  is  usually  needed. 

The  courses  fall  naturally  into  groups  under  the  following  classification : 

I.  General  and  introductory. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  give  a 
general  preparation  for  biological  work  in  the  field  of  Botany.  Each  course  is 
complete  in  itself,  but  course  1  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  either  2  or  3,  and 
is  the  one  to  be  selected  by  the  general  student  who  can  give  only  a  single  quarter 
to  the  subject-,   Course  5  is  a  lecture  and  reading-course  in  evolution  and  heredity, 
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and  is  intended  to  furnish  general  information  to  the  student  concerning  the 
theories  of  organic  evolution  and  concerning  the  current  experimental  work  in 
heredity.  Course  6  is  intended  to  correct  the  tendency  of  students  of  morphology 
to  know  only  laboratory  material  and  to  be  ignorant  of  the  plant  population. 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6  are  especially  recommended  to  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

Courses  7,  8,  and  9  constitute  a  series  intended  to  give  a  thorough  account 
of  the  principal  groups  of  plants,  their  morphology,  and  a  somewhat  detailed 
outline  of  their  classification.  These  courses  may  be  taken  in  any  sequence, 
although  the  subject  develops  most  naturally  if  they  are  taken  in  the  order  of 
their  numbering.  They  are  required  of  all  students  who  intend  to  do  advanced 
work  in  the  Department,  and  are  adapted  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  elementary 
knowledge  of  plants.  Unless  all  three  are  taken,  course  1,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  of  them. 

Course  4  is  required  of  all  students  who  purpose  entering  any  of  the  courses 
in  Special  Morphology. 

II.  Special  Morphology. — The  courses  enumerated  under  this  head  (10-15) 
expand  the  work  of  courses  7,  8,  and  9,  and  consider  in  detail  the  different  groups 
of  plants  there  studied.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  the  training  necessary  for 
independent  research  in  morphology.  Courses  10,  12,  and  13  make  up  a  year's 
work,  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  and  15.  Courses  17  and  19 
are  for  research  students  and  demand  familiarity  with  French  and  German. 

HI.  Physiology. — Courses  20-22  include  work  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physiology  and  constitute  a  continuous  course  (though  they  may  be  elected 
separately  and  in  any  order)  prerequisite  to  research  work  in  Physiology.  The 
laboratory  observations  in  these  courses  sometimes  require  work  at  irregular  and 
unusual  hours,  which  those  electing  them  should  be  willing  to  give.  Students 
should  be  able  to  read  German  readily,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  physics  and  inorganic,  organic,  and  preferably  physiological 
chemistry.  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4  are  highly  desirable  ante- 
cedents, and  may  in  future  be  made  prerequisites. 

IV.  Ecology. — Courses  30  and  31  are  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the 
structural,  physiological,  and  experimental  phases  of  Ecology,  and  are  offered 
in  alternate  winters.  Course  31A  continues  the  work  of  31,  adapting  it  to  the 
field.  Courses  32-34  are  field  and  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the  geographic 
phases  of  Ecology.  Course  35  involves  both  laboratory  and  field  work,  and  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  work  in  forestry.  Course  37  is  a  lecture  course 
involving  the  application  of  Ecology  to  economic  problems.  Courses  32  and  35 
are  offered  in  alternate  autumns.  Course  36  is  offered  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  supplements  the  local  work  in  Ecology  at  the  University.  The  abihty 
to  read  German  is  a  decided  advantage  in  all  the  courses  in  Ecology,  and  is  a 
necessity  for  courses  38  and  39. 

V.  Genetics. — Course  51  is  a  lecture  and  seminar  course  in  connection  with 
individual  problems,  and  trains  for  research  in  plant  breeding.  It  is  fundamental 
for  students  wishing  to  specialize  either  in  the  study  of  heredity,  or  in  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture,  as  arranged  for  in  Course  59. 

Recommended  groups  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. — Course  1  or  its  equivalent  is 
a  prerequisite  for  all  sequences. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Nine  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  24,  30,  34,  35,  36,  37,  or  40, 
after  consultation. 

Upon  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser,  undergraduates  maybe  admitted 
to  graduate  courses  either  (1)  after  the  completion  of  the  principal  sequence, 
or  (2)  in  case  such  courses  are  vocational  prerequisites. 

SECONDARY  SBQUBNCB8 

Six  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  34,  and  35,  after  consultation. 

THE  master's  degree 

Six  undergraduate  majors  of  Botany  are  necessary  antecedents  to  the  work 
in  Botany  which  is  to  count  toward  the  Master's  degree.  Eight  majors  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  six)  and  a  dissertation  acceptable  to  the  Department  are  required  for 
the  degree.  The  courses  must  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
Department. 

the  doctor's  degree 

If  Botany  is  the  minor  subject  offered  by  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  the  work  required  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  for  the  Master's 
degree,  except  that  no  dissertation  is  required. 

If  Botany  is  the  major  subject,  or  if  both  major  and  minor  are  within  the 
Department  of  Botany,  the  requirement  is  three  years  of  acceptable  residence 
work,  and  a  dissertation  approved  by  the  Department.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Master's  degree,  six  majors  of  Botany  are  prerequisites  to  work  counted  toward 
this  degree.  The  courses  taken  must  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES:    1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES:  4.  24,  30,  34,  35,  36,  37,  and  40. 
GRADUATE  COURSES:    10,  11.  12,  13,  14.  15,  16,  16A,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22.  23,  28, 
29.  31,  31A.  32,  33,  38,  and  39. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — A  general  introduction  to  Botany.  Prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Professor  Coulter  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Coulter. 

IB.  Gardening. — The  scientific  principles  that  underlie  gardening  practice: 
care  and  cultivation  of  soils,  use  of  fertilizers,  planting  and  transplanting,  and 
control  of  insects  and  fungous  pests;  practice  in  greenhouse,  laboratory,  and 
garden  work.  Designed  primarily  for  training  directors  of  gardening  for  city 
and  school  gardens.  Mj.  Spring  and  Summer.  Associate  Professor  Crocker 
AND  Dr.  Eckerson. 

2.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology. — A  summary  view  of  the  general  behavior 
of  seed-plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent;  Elementary  Physics  and 
Chemistry  desirable.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  DM.  First  Term, 
Smnmer,  Dr.  Eckerson. 

3.  Elementary  Ecology. — Plants  in  relation  to  their  environment.  Field 
work  in  the  greenhouses  and  parks  near  the  University,  with  occasional  labora- 
tory exercises  and  field  trips  to  the  countiy.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equiva- 
lent.   Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Professor  Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

4.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology. — Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fixing, 
imbedding,  sectioning,  staining,  mounting,  drawing,  reconstructing,  and  use 
of  microscope.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Land. 
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5.  Organic  Evolution. — A  course  of  lectures,  with  assigned  reading,  dealing 
with  the  tlieories  of  evolution  and  heredity  as  illustrated  by  plants.  Lectures, 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Coulter. 

6.  The  Local  Flora. — The  identification  of  the  common  seed-plants  and 
ferns  of  the  Chicago  region,  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  great  groups,  and  with  the  use  of  manuals.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or 
equivalent.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Coulter,  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain,  and  Associate  Professor  Land;  Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessors Coulter  and  Cowles,  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

7.  General  Morphology  of  Thallophytes. — The  thorough  study  of  a  series 
of  Algae  and  Fungi  forms  the  basis  of  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  classi- 
fication of  these  groups.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Autumn;  Summer,  1919,  Professor  Coulter  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Land. 

8.  General  Morphology  of  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes. — A  continuation  of 
course  7.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Summer,  1920,  Professor  Coulter  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

9.  General  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes. — A  continuation  of  courses  7 
and  8.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent,  and  course  8.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Spring,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Coulter  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Land. 

10.  ^  Special  Morphology  of  Algae. — Critical  studies  of  representative 
Algae,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  relationships  of  the 
group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  1919,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

11.  Special  Morphology  of  Fungi. — A  study  of  the  morphology  and  relation- 
ships of  the  Fungi,  including  practice  in  artificial  cultures.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1920,  Professors 
Coulter  and  Chamberlain. 

12.  Special  Morphology  of  Bryophytes. — Critical  studies  of  typical  liver- 
worts and  mosses,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  their  morphology  and  relation- 
ships. Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Winter,  1920,  Associate  Professor  Land. 

13.  Special  Morphology  of  Pteridophytes. — Similar  in  method  and  purpose 
to  course  12.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Spring,  1920,  Professors  Coulter  and  Chamberlain. 

14.  Special  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms. — Critical  studies  of  the  gym- 
nosperm  types,  with  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  morphology  and  genetic  relation- 
ships of  the  group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  1919,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

15.  Special  Morphology  of  Angiosperms. — A  continuation  of  course  14, 
treating  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Spring,  1919,  Professors  Coulter  and  Chamberlain. 

16.  Seminar  in  History  of  Botany. — This  course  is  intended  to  develop  a 
historical  background  for  research  students.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1919, 
Professor  Coulter. 

16A.  Seminar  in  Evolution  and  Heredity. — Discussions  of  the  historical 
background  and  current  work.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  1920,  Professor  Coulter. 

17.  Cytology. — The  structure  and  life-history  of  the  plant  cell.  Special 
attention  given  to  the  bearing  of  cytology  upon  theories  of  heredity  and  evolu- 
tion. For  research  students.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  1920,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

1  Courses  10.  12.  13,  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  15. 
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19.  Research  in  Morphology. — Only  those  students  will  be  admitted  to  this 
work  whose  training  in  technique  and  special  morphology  enables  them  to  be 
independent.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Professors  Coulter 
AND  Chamberlain,  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

20.  Plant  Physics. — Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  plant 
processes  that  are  essentially  physical.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  11;  Botany  3,  7,  8,  9.  Laboratory  fee,  S5.00. 
Mj.  DMj.  Autumn,  1919,  Summer,  1920,  Associate  Professor  Crocker  and 
Dr.  Eckerson. 

21.  Plant  Chemics. — A  continuation  of  course  20,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
metabolism.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  1, 
2,  3,  4;  Physiological  Chemistry  19;  Botany  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Winter,  1920,  Associate  Professor  Crocker  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

22.  Growth  and  Movement. — A  continuation  of  courses  20  and  21,  with 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  external  and  internal  factors  upon  the  growth, 
development,  and  movement  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable 
antecedents:  courses  20,  21.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Spring 
and  Summer,  1919,  Associate  Professor  Crocker  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

23.  Plant  Microchemistry. — The  isolation  and  identification  of  organic  and 
inorganic  substance  found  in  plant  tissues,  by  micro-technical  methods.  These 
methods  are  of  especial  value  in  the  localization  of  plant  substances  and  in  the 
study  of  metabolism  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Desir- 
able antecedent:  Chemistry  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Autumn,  Dr.  Eckerson. 

24.  Plant  Production  in  the  United  States. — This  is  a  lecture  course  and 
deals  with  the  main  problems  of  plant  production  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  values  of  the  products  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  of  production 
are  considered,  the  course  is  of  special  significance  to  students  of  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  1 
and  Physics  1.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Crocker. 

28.  Seminar  in  Physiology. — The  course  is  of  about  the  same  grade  as  the 
three  graduate  courses  in  physiology,  and  deals  with  the  latest  literature  in  special 
chapters  of  plant  physiology.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Crocker  and  Dr.  Eckerson. 

29.  Research  in  Physiology. — Requires  special  training  in  physiology  and 
the  fundamentals  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Registration  only  after  consultation. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Associate  1  rofessor  Crocker  and  Dr. 
Eckerson. 

30.  Ecological  Anatomy. — Plant  tissues  from  the  point  of  view  of  origin  and 
role.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  and  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Winter,  1920, 
and  Summer,  1921,  Dr.  Fuller. 

31.  Experimental  Ecology. — The  causes  determining  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  plant  organs.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2,  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.  Summer,  1919,  Winter,  1921,  Professor  Cowles. 

31A.  Experimental  Field  Ecology. — The  instruments  and  methods  for 
quantitative  field  studies  of  precipitation,  evaporation,  soil  moisture,  light  inten- 
sity, and  other  ecological  factors.  Practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the 
field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  34.  Laboratory  fee,  $2.50.  M.  or  DM. 
Summer,  1920,  1921,  Dr.  Fuller. 

32.  Geographic  Botany  I. — Ecological  Plant  Geography.  This  course  and 
course  33  present  regional  and  world-problems  in  contrast  to  the  local  field  prob- 
lems treated  in  course  34.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1919,  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1921,  Professor  Cowles  or  Dr.  Fuller. 

33.  Geographic  Botany  II. — Floristic  Plant  Geographv.  This  course  pre- 
sents the  floristic  regions  of  the  world  and  their  geological  development. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  3,  or  equivalent,  and  preferably  Botany  32  and  Geology  5. 
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Mj.  Winter,  1920;  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1920,  Professor  Cowles  or 
Dr.  Fuller. 

34.  Physiographic  Ecology. — Origin  and  development  of  the  various  plant 
associations,  especially  such  as  are  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Lectures  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  Geology  1.  Mj.,  3M.,  or 
DMj.  Spring;  also  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Cowles  and 
Dr.  Fuller. 

34A.  Ecological  Surveying. — At  present  the  work  in  this  course  is  devoted 
to  a  careful  survey  of  the  forested  lands  of  Cook  and  Lake  Counties,  lUinois,  in 
connection  with  the  IlUnois  Forestry  Survey.  M.,  Mj.,  or  DMj,  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn,  Professor  Cowles. 

35.  Forest  Ecology.— The  activities  of  trees;  the  structure  and  role  of  their 
various  organs.  Trees  in  relation  to  cHmate,  soil,  and  organic  environment. 
Forest  succession  and  its  causes.  The  great  forest  formations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn, 
1920,  Dr.  Fuller. 

36.  Field  Ecology. — The  whole  time  of  the  student  will  be  required  during 
the  time  spent  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  34  and  preferably  32.  M., 
DM.,  3M.,  or  4M.,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of  the  work  accom- 
pHshed;  Summer,  Second  Term,  1919,  Colorado;  Summer,  1920,  California; 
Professor  Cowles  or  Dr.  Fuller. 

37.  Applied  Ecology. — The  application  of  Ecology  to  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  and  forestry.  The  ecology,  origin,  and  distribution  of 
cultivated  plants,  useful  wild  plants,  weeds,  and  plant  diseases.  Lectures  with 
trips  to  woodlands,  farms,  nurseries,  and  industrial  establishments.  Occasional 
Saturday  afternoon  trips.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1921,  and  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Cowles. 

38.  Seminar  in  Ecology. — This  course  is  intermediate  between  courses  30-36 
and  research  work,  and  requires  special  training  in  Ecology.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Professor  Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

39.  Research  in  Ecology. — This  course  requires  special  training  in  Ecology 
and  in  related  lines  of  study,  especially  geology  and  plant  physiology.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00,  in  case  use  is  made  of  laboratory  supplies.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Pro- 
fessor Cowles  and  Dr.  Fuller. 

40.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology. — A  course  of  lectures  deahng  with  the 
pathological  effect  of  parasites  upon  host  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2,  7,  or 
equivalents.    M.  First  Term,  Summer,  Winter,  Professor  Coulter. 

51.  Plant  Genetics. — A  consideration  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  heredity 
as  applied  to  plants.  Lectures  and  individual  problems.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1, 
5,  and  3  additional  majors.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Coulter. 

59.  Research  in  Plant  Genetics. — Open  to  students  whose  training  enables 
them  to  be  independent.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Mr.  M.  C.  Coulter. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

LuDviG  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Pathology. 

Harry  Gideon  Wells,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Edward  Vail  Lapham  Brown,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Pathology  of 
the  Eyes. 

Harriet  Fay  Holmes,  A.B.,  Special  Instructor  in  Pathological  Technique. 
Edwin  Frederick  Hirsch,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology.  (Absent 

on  leave,  M.R.C.,  U.S.A.) 
George  Thomas  Caldwell,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
Janet  Anderson,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
 ,  Research  Assistant  in  Pathology. 


Lydia  M.  DeWitt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Assistant  \ 

Professor  of  Pathology  | 
Karl  Konrad  Koessler,  M.D.,  Assistant  / 

Professor  of  Experimental  Medicine  I  Members  of  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague 
Maud  Slye,  A.B.  /       Memorial  Institute  Staff. 

Julian  Herman  Lewis,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  V 
Milton  Theodore  Hanke,  S.B.,  Ph.D.  j 
Morris  Kharasch,  S.B.  / 

FELLOW,  1918-19 
Elizabeth  Pauline  Wolf,  S.B. 


at  rush  medical  college 
LuDViG  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology. 

Edwin  Raymond  LeCount,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
George  Howitt  Weaver,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 
George  Frederick  Dick,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Richard  Fisson  Austin,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology;  Pathologist,  Children's 
Memorial  Hospital. 

Homer  King  Nicoll,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology;  Serologist,  Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

BuRRELL  Otto  Raulston,  M.D.,  Assistant  in  Pathology;  Resident  Pathologist, 

Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Patrick  Thomas  McCarthy,  S.B.,  M.D.,  Fellow  in  Pathology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  include  the  required  work  in  Pathol- 
ogy in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  study  of  Medicine,  as  well  as 
advanced  courses  arranged  for  those  desiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  for  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for  research. 
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For  each  major  or  double-minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the 
laboratory  fee  is  $5 . 00. 

THE  master's  degree 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of  graduate  or  Senior 
College  work  in  Pathology  are  required,  if  all  the  work  is  in  Pathology.  Sub- 
stitution of  courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Immunity  may  be  made  with  the  approval 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  but  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  at  least  3  majors  of 
Research  must  be  taken  in  Pathology. 

Students  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  Pathology  will  meet  the  same  require- 
ments as  for  the  Master's  degree,  except  that  a  dissertation  is  not  required. 

THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  required  of  all  candidates  are  Pathology  1,  2,  and  at  least  3  majors 
in  course  3;  also  Bacteriology  2,  and  a  course  covering  the  fundamental  principles 
and  methods  of  Immunology.  Courses  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  may  be 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  courses  in  Pathology  to  a  maximum  of  5  majors  with 
the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department.  A  dissertation  must  be  presented 
representing  the  results  of  original  research  under  the  direction  of  an  oflBcer  of 
the  Department,  but  so  conducted  as  to  indicate  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
conduct  independent  original  investigation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology. — A  practical  laboratory 
course  in  general  pathologic  histology,  supplemented  by  experiment,  by  the  study 
of  fresh  and  museum  specimens,  and  by  recitations  in  general  pyathology.  Pre- 
requisite: Histology,  Bacteriology,  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and 
Visceral  Anatomy.  Laboratory,  recitations,  and  lectures:  9  hours  a  week.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Dr.  Caldwell;  Winter,  Propessor  Wells,  Dr.  Caldwell,  and 
Assistants. 

2.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Granulomas  and  Tumors. — Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
pessor Wells,  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  Assistants. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  as  double-minor  courses  in  the  First  and  Second  Terms 
of  the  Summer  Quarter.    Daily  8:00-11:00,  Dr.  Caldwell  and  Assistants. 

5.  Special  Pathology. — Supplementary  to  and  parallehng  course  2.  A 
study  of  the  pathological  changes  affecting  different  organs  and  tissues.  Limited 
to  30  students.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Caldwell  and  Assistants. 

II.    graduate  courses 

3.  Advanced  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  have 
credit  in  general  pathology.  Laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  pathological 
technique,  the  study  and  recording  of  autopsies,  and  special  pathological  material. 
Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged  for  each  student.  Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Propessor  Wells. 

4.  Research  in  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  students 
and  graduates  in  medicine.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  M j .  Hours  to  be  arranged 
for  each  student.    M  j .  or  DM  j .  each  Quarter,  Professors  Hektoen  and  Wells, 

6.  Pathology  of  the  Eye. — Special  pathology  for  practicing  physicians  and 
advanced  students.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Tu., 
W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

8.  Pathological  Technique. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Miss  Holmes. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 
JNoRMAN  MacLeod  Harris,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology;  Captain, 

Canadian  Army  Medical  Corps. 
John  Foote  Norton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
William  Ernest  Cart,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Benjamin  Junior  Clawson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Harry  Montgomery  Weeter,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
Frederick  William  Mulsow,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 
Merlin  L.  Cooper,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture; 
Health  OflScer  of  the  University. 

William  Thomas  Belfield,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Rush  Medical  College. 
Harry  John  Corper,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Laboratories  of  the  Municipal  Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium. 

Alice  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Investigator  of  Occupational  Diseases,  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Henry  Frederick  Helmholz,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine,  Rush 
Medical  College. 

undergraduate  sequences 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  nine  majors  from  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Department.  The  sequence  must  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department. 

II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCE 

To  students  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  this  Department,  six  majors  from  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  General  Bacteriology;  2A,  Pathogenic 
Bacteria;  3,  Public  Hygiene;  4,  Industrial  Hygiene;  5,  Public-Health  Problems; 
10,  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Food  Supply  (or  11,  Water  and  Water  Supply,  or  12, 
Public-Health  Laboratory  Methods);  15,  Advanced  Bacteriology  (2  or  2^Mjs.). 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  six  majors  of  graduate  work  in 
this  Department  are  required.  The  majors  must  be  selected  with  the  approval 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.    junior  college  courses 

100.  Personal  Hygiene. — The  elements  of  normal  growth,  functions,  toler- 
ation limits,  physical  diagnosis,  prodromes  of  disease  conditions,  and  the 
essentials  of  personal  health  maintenance  and  of  corrective  therapeutics.  For 
non-medical  students.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  ^Mj.  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Reed;  Summer,  Dr.  Clapp. 

X  Absent  on  leave. 
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II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

I.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  on  the  fundamental  facts  of  bacte- 
riology, including  brief  discussions  of  the  industrial  and  hygienic  applications  of 
bacteriology.  Yeasts  and  molds  and  several  groups  of  bacteria  are  studied  in 
the  laboratory.  Designed  for  general  scientific  students.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S  and  3S),  and  Zoology  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Norton;  Spring, 
Dr.  Cary. 

2A.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — To  be  taken  in  sequence  to  1  (see  description 
of  2B).  Medical  credit  will  be  given  either  for  1  and  2 A,  or  for  2B.  Laboratory 
fee,  $5 . 00.    M j .  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

2B.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — Lectures  deal  with  the  morphology  and 
biology  of  bacteria  in  general  and  with  infection,  immunity,  and  the  specific 
infectious  diseases.  In  the  laboratory,  students  make  up  bacteriologic  media, 
study  some  of  the  more  important  groups  of  non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic 
bacteria,  keep  daily  records  of  the  biologic  changes  in  cultures  under  observation, 
examine  water,  sewage,  milk,  pus,  saliva,  etc.,  conduct  post-mortems  on  infected 
animals,  and  isolate  and  identify  bacteria  in  mixtures.  Those  who  are  not 
students  of  medicine  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Laboratory  fee,  $7.50.  l|Mjs.  Summer,  Drs.  Clawson  and 
MuLsow;  Autumn,  Dr.  Gary  and  Dr.  Clawson;  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Norton  and  Dr.  Clawson. 

3.  Public  Hygiene. — The  appUcations  of  bacteriology  to  municipal  hygiene, 
water  supply,  food  supply,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S 
and  3S);  Zoology  1  or  equivalent.  ^Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Jordan;  M. 
Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

4.  Industrial  Hygiene. — Course  covers  dangerous  trades,  industrial  health 
hazards,  occupational  diseases,  with  their  control,  prevention,  and  social  aspects. 
For  medical  students;  also  sociological  students  who  have  had  some  preparation 
in  the  fundamental  sciences.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  ^Mj.  Winter,  Dr. 
Hamilton. 

5.  Public-Health  Problems. — Infant  welfare,  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign, venereal  diseases.  Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B  or  3.  ^Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Belfield,  Assistant  Professor  Helmholz,  and  Dr.  Corper. 

hi.    graduate  courses 

10.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Food  Supply. — Lectures  and  conferences  on  the 
bacteriology  of  foods,  including  milk,  butter,  eggs,  canned  foods,  etc.;  on  food 
preservation;  and  particularly  on  the  hygienic  aspects  of  food.  Laboratory  work 
includes  practical  examinations  and  studies  of  food  micro-organisms.  Pre- 
requisites: course  1  or  2B,  Chemistry  8  (or  8M).  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Spring,  Mr.  Weeter. 

II.  Water  and  Water  Supply. — Sources  of  supply  and  methods  of  purifica- 
tion. Chemical,  bacterial,  and  microscopical  methods.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8  (or  8M);  course  1  or  2B.  Laboratory  fee, 
$5.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Mulsow. 

12.  Public-Health  Laboratory  Methods. — Diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  and  rabies;  Wassermann  test,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  2 A  or  2B.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $5.00.    Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Dr.  Gary. 

13.  Parasitology. — Animal  parasites  of  man  (including  protozoa).  Pre- 
requisite: course  1  or  2A,  or  2B.  Class  is  Umited  to  10.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00. 
Mj.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 

14.  Immunity  in  Relation  to  Preventive  Medicine. — The  use  of  sera,  anti- 
toxins, and  the  hke  in  treating  disease;  also  the  use  of  antibodies,  such  as  agglu- 
tinins and  opsonins,  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
course  2A  or  2B.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1919.] 
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15.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — ^Open  to  a  limited  number  of  specially  pre- 
pared students  and  to  graduates  in  medicine.  Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B; 
Chemistry  8  or  8M.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj.  Repeated  each  Quarter, 
Professor  Jordan  and  Assistant  Professor  Norton. 

16.  Vital  Statistics  and  Epidemiology. — Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B  or  3. 
fMj.  Spring,  Professor  Jordan. 

17.  School  Hygiene. — This  course  considers  the  more  important  problems 
relating  to  the  individual  school  child  and  his  environment.  It  includes  dis- 
cussions of  posture,  neuro-muscular  co-ordinations,  physical  defects,  and  some 
phases  of  personal  hygiene.  The  heating,  Kghting,  ventilation  of  schoolhouses, 
and  other  facts  of  the  common  school  hfe  are  also  taken  up.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  questions  of  school  programs,  school  recreations,  communicable 
diseases,  and  first  aid.  A  good  high-school  course  in  physiology  will  be  accepted 
for  admission  to  this  course,  Mj.  Winter  (at  College  of  Education),  Associate 
Professor  Reed. 

18.  Special  Bacteriology. — Primarily  for  students  of  medicine  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  the  isolation  and  study  of  certain  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms requiring  the  appHcation  of  special  technical  methods.  Hours  to 
be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B.  Laboratory  fee,  $5.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Dr.  Clawson. 

20.  Research  in  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  fee,  $5.00  per  Mj.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
each  Quarter,  Professor  Jordan. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Solomon  Henry  Clark,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Public  Speaking. — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  train  students  to  gather, 
select,  arrange,  and  present  material  in  order  to  affect  a  given  audience  in  a  given 
way  and  within  a  given  time. 

Mj.  Autumn,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.  Class  limited  to  20. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:20,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.  Class  limited  to  20.  Mj. 
Spring,  sec.  a,  8:10;  sec.  b,  9:15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.  Classes 
limited  to  20. 

II.  senior  college  courses 

2.  Public  Speaking. — Continuation  of  course  1.  The  ends  of  speech — clear- 
ness, belief,  entertainment,  action — are  shown  to  determine  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on 
an  audience.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  select  arguments 
and  illustrations  most  likely  to  attain  the  end  for  which  his  address  is  designed. 
Criticism  of  delivery.  Classes  limited  to  20.  Prerequisite :  Course  1  and  EngUsh 
3.    Mj.  Autumn,  9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

3.  Public  Speaking. — This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  methods  of  great 
speakers;  the  analysis  of  characteristic  speeches;  the  consideration  of  psycho- 
logical principles  involved  in  the  management  of  audiences;  and  the  presentation 
and  criticism  of  original  speeches  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  1  and  2  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Consult  instructor  before  regis- 
tering.   Mj.  Autumn,  10:20,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

6.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page. — The  course  trains  the  student  to 
discover  the  contents  of  the  printed  page.  The  phrase  is  regarded  as  the  unit 
of  thought;  and  with  this  as  the  point  of  departure  he  studies  the  printed  page 
as  a  series  of  phrase  units  with  different  mental  and  emotional  values.  Accuracy 
of  observation  and  care  in  analysis  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained, 
together  with  ability  to  read  aloud  simply,  easily,  and  naturally,  without  any 
effort  after  an  art  product.  Classes  limited  to  20.  Prerequisite:  18  majors. 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  Clark;  Winter,  11:50,  Assistant 
Professor  Nelson. 

7.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. — The  criteria  of  vocal  expression  are 
studied  from  the  psychological  viewpoint.  The  relation  of  time,  pause,  pitch, 
melody,  inflection,  quahty,  and  force  to  speech  is  demonstrated.  The  student  is 
here  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  that  make  up  vocal  expression,  thus 
furnishing  him  with  standards  of  criticism  that  enable  him  to  judge  his  own  vocal 
expression.  These  standards  are  appHed  to  the  daily  reading  or  recitation  of 
the  class.  The  material  is  selected  largely  from  Hterature  used  in  high  schools, 
and  the  course  should  therefore  be  of  particular  value  to  high-school  teachers  of 
EngUsh.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  course  6.  M.  either  Term,  Sum- 
mer, 9 : 15,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

9.  The  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Poetry. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
show  what  poetry  is,  and  to  train  the  student  in  rendering  it  orally.  It  deals 
with  various  aspects  of  poetic  art.  Typical  examples  are  discussed  and  analyzed, 
with  the  object  of  furnishing  standards  of  criticism,  and  of  enhancing  the  stu- 
dent's appreciation.    The  student's  appreciation  of  the  literature  discussed  is 
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constantly  tested  through  his  vocal  expression.  Open  to  students  having  18  or 
more  majors  of  credit.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  and  course  6.  Mj.  Spring, 
11:50,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

14.  The  Fundamentals  of  Effective  Speaking. — This  course  is  offered  only 
in  the  Summer,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  engaged,  or  about 
to  engage,  in  teaching  Public  Speaking.  ''Oral  Composition"  in  high  schools 
will  receive  some  attention.  Principles  presented  in  course  1  are  discussed  in  this 
course,  but  in  much  greater  detail.  The  ends  of  speech,  such  as  clearness,  belief, 
entertainment,  action,  are  shown  to  determine  the  selecting  and  arranging  of 
material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on  the  audience, 
rather  than  subjectively.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  power  to 
gather,  select,  arrange,  and  present  material  effectively.  Not  open  to  Junior 
College  students  nor  to  students  who  have  had  course  1.  Mj.  (or  M.  First 
Term)  Summer,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

17.  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare. — Intensive  study  of  the  text  with 
the  view  to  vocal  expression.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  plot  and  char- 
acterization, particularly  as  these  affect  the  elocution.  Prerequisite:  18  majors 
and  course  6.  [Given  in  1919,  1921,  etc.]  Mj.  Sprmg,  10:20,  Associate 
Professor  Clark. 

18.  The  Speaking  Voice  and  English  Pronunciation. — The  course  presents 
the  fundamentals  of  Enghsh  pronunciation;  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  an  unaffected,  refined,  and  distinct  delivery.  Defects, 
mannerisms,  and  coUoquiahsms  of  speech  are  analyzed  and  corrected.  Through 
exercises  in  vocal  expression  (as  distinguished  from  ''voice  culture")  students  are 
trained  to  use  the  voice  correctly.  The  principles  discussed  in  the  course  should 
enable  teachers  of  Enghsh  and  of  Expression  to  diagnose  the  more  common  defects 
in  the  speaking  voice  and  to  make  practical  suggestions  to  their  pupils  for  the 
improvement  of  their  powers  of  expression.  Open  only  to  students  taking  a 
principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  English  or  PubUc  Speaking.  Prerequisites: 
18  majors  and  three  courses  in  Enghsh.  [Given  in  1920,  1922,  etc.]  Mj.  Sprint; 
Quarter,  11:50,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AND  ATHLETICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical 

Culture  and  Athletics. 
Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture 

and  Medical  Examiner  (Men). 
Gertrude  Dudley,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 
Dorothy  Stiles,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Katherine  L.  Cronin,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Joseph  Henry  White,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Daniel  Lewis  Hoffer,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Louise  Patterson,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Lillian  Marshall,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

STATEMENT  OF  WORK 
general 

In  so  far  as  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  train  the  growing  individ- 
ual for  usefulness  in  life,  to  that  extent  physical  education  must  demand  attention 
in  any  proper  scheme  of  educational  work,  since  the  capacity  for  usefulness  is 
so  largely  determined  by  the  physical  health  of  the  individual. 

This  Department  is  organized  to  supply  the  opportunity  for  such  physical  work 
as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  under  modern  conditions  to  counteract 
the  deleterious  individual  effects  of  close  apphcation  to  mental  work  and  to  favor 
the  attainment  by  the  individual  student  of  a  high  state  of  physical  efficiency. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  organized  under  these  heads:  (a)  Hygienic: 
(1)  to  aid  function;  (2)  to  develop  form;  (3)  to  correct  undeveloped  or  deformed 
parts.  (6)  Educative:  (1)  to  perfect  nervous  control;  (2)  to  gain  mental  and  moral 
self-control;  (3)  to  develop  muscular  strength  and  endurance,    (c)  Recreative. 

In  order  that  these  needs  may  be  adequately  supplied,  a  large  variety  of 
work — hygienic,  recreative,  corrective,  and  competitive — is  offered  in  regularly 
organized  classes,  in  both  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Large  opportunities  are 
offered  for  individual  work  outside  of  the  class  organization,  and  provision  is 
made  for  advice  and  assistance  in  such  work. 

Class  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  during  four  half-hours  a  week  of 
all  undergraduate  students  not  excused  on  account  of  physical  disability.  Six 
quarters'  work  in  Physical  Culture  is  required  of  Junior  College  students  and 
four  quarters'  of  Senior  College  students.  The  work  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women  is  conducted  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall.  Students 
taking  an  excessive  number  of  cuts  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  their  Univer- 
sity work  until  they  conform  to  this  requirement. 

It  is  intended  that  a  thorough  physical  examination  shall  preface  the  work 
of  every  student  in  physical  training.  This  examination  is  required  for  under- 
graduate matriculants  and  is  advised  for  graduates  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  their  first  quarter  in  residence.    On  the  basis  of  information  gained  from  this 
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examination,  suggestions  for  work  and  advice  on  health  topics  will  be  given  each 
individual  by  the  Medical  Examiner  or  Physical  Director. 

No  one  will  be  permitted  to  study  for  four  consecutive  quarters  in  the  Uni- 
versity, or  to  do  extra  normal  work,  i.e.,  more  than  three  courses  per  quarter, 
without  first  obtaining  a  statement  from  the  Medical  Examiner  to  the  effect 
that  the  extra  work  may  be  attempted  without  a  probable  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  student. 

WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

The  plan  of  work  is  threefold:  general  class  work,  elective  athletic  work 
and  dancing,  and  corrective  work.  The  general  class  work  consists  of  tactics, 
free  standing,  hand  and  heavy  apparatus  work,  folk-dancing,  and  gymnastic 
games.  This  work  is  graded  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  thus 
offering  the  students  a  change  of  work  from  year  to  year. 

The  corrective  work  is  given  under  special  supervision  to  all  those  who 
are  in  need  of  remedial  work,  and  also  to  those  who  are  unable  to  do  the  regular 
class  work. 

The  athletic  work,  which  is  elective,  is  taken  in  combination  with  the  class 
work — two  periods  of  each  a  week — in  order  that  the  student  by  this  combination 
may  obtain  the  best  possible  development. 

This  work,  which  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Department,  includes 
in  the  different  seasons  basket-ball,  indoor  and  outdoor  baseball,  field  hockey, 
Captain  ball,  tennis,  golf,  and  swimming.  The  competitive  side  of  the  work  is 
developed  by  match  games  during  the  year,  culminating  in  the  annual  champion- 
ship games  for  the  silver  cup  and  the  banner  between  the  Junior  and  Senior  College 
teams,  and  with  tournaments  in  the  other  sports  and  an  annual  gymnastic  contest. 

WORK  FOR  MEN 

In  addition  to  the  regular  graded  gymnastic  work,  a  certain  part  of  which 
consists  of  work  in  gymnastic  dancing  and  group  games,  elementary  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  swimming,  wrestling,  and  fencing  in  large  classes.  These  groups 
are  later  subdivided  for  more  advanced  work.  Opportunity  for  the  playing  of 
hand  ball  and  squash  is  given,  and  instruction  provided  as  required.  Teams 
for  intercollegiate  competition  are  organized  in  football,  baseball,  track  and 
field  athletics,  basket-ball,  gymnastics,  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  tennis,  and 
golf.  Class  and  department  teams  are  organized  in  as  many  lines  of  competition 
as  possible  and  schedules  arranged  to  decide  class  and  University  champion- 
ships. Contests  to  decide  the  individual  all-around  championship  are  con- 
ducted annually  in  each  of  the  following:  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  and 
gymnastics. 

Faithfulness  and  intelligence  in  training  and  practice  count  for  more  in 
securing  places  on  the  University  teams  than  individual  brilliancy  and  natural 
ability  alone. 

BUILDINGS 

Ida  Noyes  Hall. — The  main  portion  of  the  building  has  a  frontage  of  240  feet 
on  Fifty-ninth  Street  between  Woodlawn  and  Kimbark  avenues.  From  the  middle 
of  the  main  structure  the  gymnasium  extends  100  feet  back  to  the  north.  To  the 
west  of  the  gymnasium  is  the  swimming-pool,  60  by  25  feet  in  size,  which  has  a 
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skylight,  and  windows  opening  into  the  cloister  garden.  In  the  basement  is  a 
gymnasium,  38  by  66  feet  in  extent,  with  lockers,  dressing-rooms,  showers,  and 
two  bowling-alleys.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  oflSces  and  a  room  for  cor- 
rective gymnastic  work,  30  by  40  feet  in  size,  and  individual  restrooms.  From 
the  memorial  hall  on  the  second  floor,  with  its  adjoining  trophy-room,  doors 
lead  to  the  spectators'  gallery  in  the  gymnasium.  The  building  contains  pro- 
visions also  for  the  women's  commons  and  for  social  purposes.  The  building 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ida  E.  S.  Noyes. 

Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium. — The  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium, a  memorial  to  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett,  has  been  in  use  since  the 
Autumn  Quarter  of  1903.  It  was  formally  dedicated  on  January  29,  1904.  The 
building,  with  equipment,  cost  over  $275,000.  It  is  200  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 
The  basement  floor  contains  four  large  dressing-rooms  for  the  University  and  visit- 
ing teams,  shower  baths,  Turkish  baths,  rubbing-room,  stockroom,  vaults,  and 
special  classrooms  for  fencing  and  wrestling.  The  first  floor  has  space  for  1,500 
lockers,  25  shower  baths,  a  swimming-tank,  Faculty  exercising  room,  and  oflSces. 
The  swimming-tank  is  60  by  28  feet — a  very  convenient  size  for  conducting 
swimming  races.  It  is  beautifully  fitted  up  with  white  tile.  A  gallery  with  seats 
for  200  people  overlooks  the  water.  The  second  or  top  floor  is  the  exercising 
room;  it  extends  over  the  whole  building  and  is  entirely  free  from  pillars.  A 
running-track  varying  in  width  from  12  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet  6  inches,  with  13.4 
laps  to  the  mile,  extends  around  the  walls  twelve  feet  above  the  floor.  The  gym- 
nasium has  been  equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modem  apparatus,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  new  in  design  and  was  made  especially  for  this  building.  Provision 
has  been  made  by  multiplying  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  exercising  of  large  squads 
of  men  at  one  time  with  the  smallest  loss  of  time  to  the  individual.  A  large  triple 
batting-cage  has  been  installed  for  winter  baseball  practice,  and  bleachers  which 
will  accommodate  1,500  persons  have  been  built  for  use  at  athletic  meets. 

GROUNDS 

For  women. — (a)  Outdoor  Gymnasium.  A  turfed  field,  north  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall,  is  used  for  class  work  and  gymnastic  games.  (6)  On  the  northern  portion 
of  the  block  between  Greenwood  and  University  avenues  and  Sixtieth  and 
Sixty-first  streets  are  two  fine  hockey  fields. 

For  men. — The  Athletic  Field  includes  two  city  squares  and  is  fully  equipped 
for  all  kinds  of  squad  and  competitive  work. 

A  concrete  grandstand,  480  feet  long  and  50  feet  high,  occupies  the  west  side 
of  the  field.  Under  the  stand  are  toilet-rooms,  a  racquet  court,  locker-rooms, 
baths,  team  rooms,  and  squash  and  handball  courts.  This  equipment  is  used  as 
supplementary  to  the  gymnasium. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  fields  and  courts  there  are  thirty-one  tennis 
courts  on  the  campus,  which  are  used  by  both  men  and  women  students.  These 
were  built  by  means  of  receipts  from  the  athletic  games. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School;  the  Law  School;  Courses  in  Medicine;  the  School  of  Education, 
including  the  College  of  Education,  the  University  High  School,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Elementary  School;  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven;  the  libraries  contain  over  700,000  bound  volumes 
and  200,000  pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  IlUnois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  OflSce  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1921-22  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  20,  1921;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1921; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1922;  Spring  Quarter,  April  3,  1922.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of 
Science;  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Law 
School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the  School  of 
Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  of  Philosophy  in  Educa- 
tion, and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  the  d^ees 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  Social  Service  Administration,  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  emplojnnent. 
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ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 
Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  University 
Examiner,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

A.  CBEDENTIALS 

I.  Undergraduate  students  should  present  credentials  by  mail  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  as  follows: 

1.  For  admission  by  certificate  from  an  accredited  secondary  school  (see 
p.  26),  the  principal  of  the  school  should  mail  an  official  transcript  of  the 
student's  record,  using  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University  Examiner  upon 
request. 

2.  For  admission  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution  (see 
p.  37),  appUcation  made  on  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University  upon  request 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement 
of  entrance  and  college  credits. 

II.  Graduate  students  should  present  their  diplomas  or  other  evidence  of 
graduation  from  a  standard  college  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Schools.  Inquiry  regarding  ehgibility  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools 
(stating  degree  and  date,  and  institution  conferring  it)  should  be  made  of  the 
University  Examiner  in  advance. 

B.     MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

I.  Time  of  registration. — 1.  Students  in  residence  will  register  for  the  following 
quarter  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  Weekly  Calendar. 
2.  Students  (except  Freshmen)  entering  the  University /or  the  first  time,  or  resuming 
work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  wiU  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 

II.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will: 
1.  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  University  Examiner  and  secure  a  Course  Book  (certificate  of  admis- 
sion) .  This  should  be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their 
credentials  to  the  University  Examiner  at  least  one  month  before  they  come  to 
register.  2.  Matriculate  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which 
admission  is  desired.  Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  the  proper 
certificate  of  admission  entitling  the  student  to  enter  the  University.  Am  evidence 
of  membership  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be 
retained  under  all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in 
the  University  is  to  be  demonstrated.  3.  Register,  in  the  same  office,  for  the 
courses  of  study  desired  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  For  this  purpose  the  student 
will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  consultation  with 
the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered.  4.  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the 
ensuing  quarter.  In  order  to  do  this  the  student  will  present  the  matriculation 
card  and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  Press  Building, 
Room  1.  On  payment  of  the  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  matriculation  card 
and  return  it  to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for 
laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by 
check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  provided  the  necessary  registra- 
tion cards  accompany  the  check.    Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below.  The 
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names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes 
only  after  the  fees  have  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 

Graduate  students  follow  the  procedure  above,  but  report  to  the  Deans  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  instead  of  to  the  Examiner. 

HI.  Changes  in  registration. — After  the  second  day  of  the  quarter  change  of 
registration  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  In  case  of  changes  necessitated 
by  the  University  no  fee  is  required. 

All  changes  in  registration  must  be  made  officially  in  the  Dean's  office.  This 
apphes  to  courses  dropped,  courses  added,  changing  from  one  course  to  another, 
changing  from  "visitor"  to  "credit,"  or  vice  versa.  No  change  in  registration 
may  be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  quarter. 

IV.  Required  physical  culture. — Junior  College  students  are  required  to  take 
continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and  will  register  each  quarter  for  a  course 
in  that  Department.  Senior  College  students,  who  have  satisfied  the  Physical 
Culture  requirement,  are  exempt  from  physical  and  medical  examination  except 
as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  University  Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 

1.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  is  $50.00  a  quarter. 

2.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  (classified  or  unclassified)  in  the  Colleges  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  and  the  College  of  Education,  is  $60.00  a  quarter 
for  regular  work  (three  majors  for  a  quarter);  for  a  fourth  major,  in  addition, 
$20.00  a  quarter. 

3.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, including  materials  fees  in  that  school,  is  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in 
the  Law  School,  $65.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in  the  Medical  Courses,  including 
laboratory  fees,  $75.00  a  quarter;  and  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  $60.00 
a  quarter. 

4.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter, 
and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter.  All 
fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $6.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  wiU  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  In- 
dustrial Education,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  are  charged 
for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Twelve  dollars 
($12.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department  in  a 
single  quarter.  In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  laboratory 
courses  are  required  to  purchase  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  adequate  breakage 
and  supply  coupon  tickets  to  be  deposited  as  follows:  for  covurses  in  Chemistry, 
with  the  Curator  of  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory;  for  courses  in  Physiology,  with 
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the  instructor  in  charge;  for  coursea  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  with  the  in- 
structor in  charge;  and  for  courses  in  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Pathology,  and 
Hygiene  and  Bacteriology,  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany 
Building.  New  tickets  must  be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a 
refund  of  the  unused  balance  on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Pohtical  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1,00  per  quarter  in  the  men's  gymnasium  and  $1.50 
in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00. 

ROOMS.  BOARD.  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 
The  University  has  thirteen  residence  halls  for  students,  eight  for  women 
and  five  for  men.  Roomis  in  these  Halls  rent  for  from  $30  to  $75  a  quarter.  The 
rental  covers  charges  for  heat,  light,  and  care,  except  that  in  Drexel  House  the 
rooms  are  cared  for  by  the  students  themselves.  Rooms  are  for  the  most  part 
single,  but  a  few  in  each  Hall  may  be  occupied  by  two  students.  Application 
for  rooms  should  be  made  to  the  University  Cashier,  who  will,  on  request,  send 
a  diagram  of  the  Halls  showing  prices  of  rooms.  Each  room  is  furnished  with 
study-table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bureau,  mirror,  chamber-ware,  rug,  bedstead, 
mattress,  and  bedding,  with  the  exception  that  in  Hitchcock  Hall  rugs  are  fur- 
nished by  the  students  and  in  Drexel  House  bedding  is  furnished  by  the  students. 
Towels  must  be  furnished  by  the  studenta.  Rooms  may  not  be  subrented,  nor 
can  exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  Hall;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

Six  of  the  halls  for  women  (Beecher,  KeUy,  Foster,  Green,  Greenwood,  and 
Kenwood)  have  separate  dining-rooms  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  board  in  these 
halls  is  $7.00  per  week  and  board  for  the  entire  quarter  is  payable  in  advance 
on  the  opening  day.  All  students  living  in  these  halls  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  there. 

The  table  below  furnishes  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses,  exclusive  of 
tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks,  of  a  student  in  the  University 
residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$  00. 00 
281.00 
45.00 
30.00 
45.00 

$144.00 
270.00 
60.00 
51.00 
75.00 

$288.00 
330.00 
75.00 
72.00 
120.00 

$441.00 

$600.00 

$885.00 
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An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to  reduce 
living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommodates 
sixteen  women  students  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of 
the  House.  Room  rent  for  each  student  is  $36.00  a  quarter,  and  the  co-operative 
plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is  possible  under  other 
circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and  adaptability  to  group 
life  are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  rooms  in  Drexel  House 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing  Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  Usted,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men,  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing 
Bureau  for  a  list  of  rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against 
strangers  who  approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their 
services  in  securing  rooms.  Because  of  a  general  scarcity  of  housing  facihties 
in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  accom- 
modations than  was  the  case  in  past  years. 

Students  may  secure  furnished  rooms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University 
at  prices  ranging  from  $42.00  to  $144.00  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  nearby  restaurants.  Men  occasionally  find  small  rooms  or 
dark  rooms  for  less  than  $42.00  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $48.00 
or  more.  Not  less  than  $7.00  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one 
c.an  seldom  find  a  room  with  outside  light,  drop  light,  study-table,  ample  closet 
space,  and  a  comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $60.00  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  light  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $25.00  to  $50.00  a  month.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  table  and  gas  plate,  but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen 
privileges  may  be  secured  at  the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of 
about  $6.00  per  quarter. 

Furnished  houses  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price 
from  $50.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  In  the  University  neighborhood  there  are 
very  few  two-  or  three-room  apartments  and  their  rental,  unfurnished,  is  $35.00 
a  month  or  more.  The  Housing  Bureau  hsts  only  furnished  houses  and  apart- 
ments. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office.  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

Board  at  the  University  may  be  obtained  at  Hutchinson  Commons,  the 
Ida  Noyes  refectory,  and  the  Emmons  Blaine  lunchroom.  Cafeteria  service  is 
provided,  the  cost  of  meals  averaging  about  $7.00  per  week. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as 
of  other  universities  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee  for 
laboratory  work.    Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the  President. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  annually  by  the  Trustees,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  nomination  of  particular  departments,  to  graduate 
students  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  some  special  Une. 

Applications  for  Fellowships. — Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
and  should  he  in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1. 

Appointments  to  Fellowships. — 

a)  Date. — The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  early  in  April.  A 
Fellowship  is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the 
Summer  Quarter,  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

b)  Attainments  required. — The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  general,  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment  special 
weight  is  given  to  dissertations  indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct 
original  investigation. 

Quarterly  Reports. — Each  Fellow  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Dean  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter.  This  report  outlines  his  work  as  a  student,  and  the 
work  assigned  to  him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter,  and 
is  indorsed  by  the  head  of  the  department.  The  report  blanks  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. 

A.     UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  University  appropriates  annually  from  its  general  funds  the  amount 
of  $21,100  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  literature,  and 
Science,  ranging  in  individual  value  from  $150,  or  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters, 
to  $520. 

The  University  asks  of  each  of  these  Fellows  a  modicum  of  service,  con- 
sisting of  work  (a)  as  an  instructor;  (6)  as  an  assistant  in  reading  examination 
papers;  (c)  as  an  assistant  on  a  University  journal;  or  {d)  as  an  assistant  in  one 
of  the  departmental  laboratories,  museums,  or  hbraries.  In  no  case  is  a  Fellow 
expected  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to  interfere 
seriously  with  his  own  study. 

B.     ENDOWED  AND  ANNUAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

In  addition  to  the  regular  University  Fellowships  mentioned,  there  are 
special  Fellowships  offered  by  individuals.  These  vary  somewhat  in  number  and 
amount  from  year  to  year.    At  present  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Berthold  Loewenthal,  of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal. 
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It  yields  S400  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
Presidmt  of  the  University. 

2.  The  Gustavus  F.  Swift  FeUowshvp  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavTis  F.  Swift,  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  Gustavus  F.  Swift.  It 
yields  about  $920  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  for 
especial  abihty  in  research  on  the  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

3.  The  Edith  Barnard  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  established  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Edith  Barnard,  yields  $150  a  year,  and  is  awarded  by  the  Uni- 
versity, on  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  to  some  deserving 
graduate  student. 

4.  The  Home  Economics  Fellowships,  which  3rield  $600  to  students  in  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  for  the  year  1921-22.  Candidates  should 
present  evidence  of  graduate  work  in  an  institution  of  high  standing.  A  part 
of  the  time  of  the  women  awarded  these  Fellowships  is  to  be  spent  in  research 
in  Home  Economics. 

C.     RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

1.  The  National  Research  Council  Fellowships  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  are  awarded  by  the  National  Council 
of  Research.  Fellows  may  choose  the  institution  in  which  they  desire  to  pursue 
research.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  National  Research  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

2.  The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  Research  Fellowships,  endowed  by 
Mr.  Frank  G.  Logan,  are  available  for  research  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Bac- 
teriology and  Pathology.  Each  Fellowship  affords  an  annual  stipend  of  $1,000. 
On  the  organization  of  the  Medical  School  the  Research  Fellowships  in  Medicine 
and  in  Surgery  will  be  awarded.  The  Fellowship  in  Bacteriology  and  in  Pathology 
is  awarded  in  alternate  years. 

3.  The  Gypsum  Fellowships,  provided  by  the  Gypsum  Industries  Association, 
ai-e  available  for  two  graduate  students  for  research  in  soil  fertilizers  in  the 
Department  of  Botany.  Each  fellowship  affords  an  annual  stipend  of  $750 
payable  in  twelve  payments. 

4.  The  DuPont  Fellowship,  granted  by  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Com- 
pany, is  available  for  the  encouragement  of  research  in  any  field  of  Chemistry. 
It  yields  $750  annually. 

D.^    PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  FELLOWSHIPS 

For  information  see  the  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  schools  concerned. 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  PRIZES,  AND  OTHER  AIDS  AND  AWARDS 

A.   Scholarships  Open  to  Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature, 

AND  Science 

I.     HONOR  scholarships 

Honor  Entrance  Scholarships. — To  a  limited  number  of  students  of  high  rank 
from  co-operating  high  schools  honor  scholarships  ($180  in  tuition  fees)  are 
granted  each  year.    Holders  of  honor  scholarships  are  not  required  to  render 
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service  to  the  University.  These  scholarships  may  bo  revoked  at  the  wad  of  any 
quarter  if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

Competitive  Examination  Entrance  Scholarships. — In  connection  with  the 
annual  conference  of  the  University  in  co-operation  with  its  secondary  schools 
held  at  the  University  in  May  of  each  year  competitive  examinations  in  certain 
subjects  are  open  to  Seniors  in  the  co-operating  high  schools.  There  are  likewise 
contests  in  reading  aloud  and  effective  speaking.  Eleven  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually,  each  covering  tuition  ($180)  for  the  next  academic  year. 

Second-Year  Honor  Scholarships. — To  twenty  Junior  College  students  who 
have  shown  exceptional  abihty  in  the  work  of  the  iBrst  year  honor  scholarships 
are  granted  for  the  second  year  (three  quarters)  for  the  undergraduate  course. 
One  of  these  is  called  "The  Lilhan  Gertrude  Selz  Scholarship"  and  grants  full 
annual  tuition  fees  plus  $70  in  cash  to  the  young  woman  who  completes  the  first 
year  with  highest  standing. 

Senior  College  Honor  Scholarships. — To  Senior  College  students  nominated 
by  the  departments  for  excellent  work  in  the  Junior  College  courses  honor 
scholarships  are  granted  to  cover  the  tuition  fees  of  the  third  year.  To 
Senior  College  students  nominated  by  the  departments  for  excellent  work  in 
the  first  three  years  of  the  College  course  honor  scholarships  are  granted  to  cover 
the  tuition  fees  of  the  fourth  year. 

Graduate  Honor  Scholarships. — Scholarships  are  assigned  to  students  who 
have  completed  with  honor  the  work  of  the  Senior  College.  Each  department 
of  the  University,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  has  the 
privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for  that  year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior 
College  in  that  department,  and  to  this  student  there  is  given  a  scholarship 
yielding  in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters, 
provided  the  student  continues  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools.  The 
assignments  are  made  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  and  in  no  case  does  a  scholar- 
ship continue  beyond  the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter  next  following  the  date  of 
assignment. 

Undergraduate. — A  Umited  number  of  scholarships  yielding  a  part  or  all  of 
the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  are  available  for  undergraduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  not  required  to 
render  service  to  the  University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end 
of  any  quarter  if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

The  following  specially  endowed  honor  scholarships  are  also  available  for 
undergraduate  students: 

"The  A.  J.  Howe  Memorial  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $50  toward  the 
tuition  fees  of  a  University  student. 

"The  Kelly  Scholarship,"  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 

"The  Henry  C.  Lytton  Scholarship,"  which  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 

"The  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarships,"  which  yield  $1,455  per  year,  avail- 
able in  tuition  fees  for  men  students. 

"The  Scammon  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $25  toward  the  tuition  fees  of 
a  Chicago  student. 

"The  Peter  Til  ton  Scholarship,"  which  jdelds  $50  in  tuition  fees. 

"The  Catherine  M.  White  Scholarships,"  which  yield  annual  fees  for  three 
students  of  high  scholarship. 
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II.     COMPETITIVE  AND  PERSONALLY  BESTOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  PRIZES 

Certain  scholarships  are  bestowed  either  by  examination  or  by  personal 
appointment  as  follows: 

"The  Enos  M.  Barton  Scholarship,"  endowed  by  Mr,  Enos  M.  Barton,  of 
Chicago,  provides  for  the  full  tuition  fees  of  a  student.  It  is  awarded  annually  to 
an  undergraduate  student  whose  scholarship  in  preparatory  work  and  in  college 
shall  reach  B,  and  who  shall  maintain  this  standing  subject  to  forfeiture. 

"The  Permeha  Brown  Scholarships,"  about  $1,250  per  annum,  provided  for 
under  the  will  of  Permeha  Brown,  offer  aid  to  unmarried  American-bom  women 
students,  residents  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  Illinois.  AppUcation  should  be 
made  to  the  Dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science. 

"The  Civil  Government  Scholarship"  yields  $200  annually:  one  prize  of 
$150  and  one  of  $50.  The  prizes  are  given  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  in  the 
"Civil  Government  of  the  United  States."  The  examination  is  held  in  Novem- 
ber, and  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  three  quarters, 
who  have  not  more  than  twelve  majors,  and  who  have  an  average  grade  of  C. 
No  award  is  made  unless  the  examination  mark  is  at  least  80  per  cent. 

"The  Class  of  1916  Scholarship,"  which  5delds  $50  toward  the  tuition  fees 
of  some  deserving  student,  preferably  a  Senior,  The  appointment  wiU  be  based 
upon  financial  need,  scholarship,  and  student  activities  receiving  secondary 
consideration. 

"The  Colby  Scholarships"  yield  full  annual  tuition  fees  for  five  graduates  of 
Wayland  Academy, 

"The  John  Bilhngs  Fiske  Prize  in  Poetry,"  estabhshed  by  Horace  Spencer 
Fiske  as  a  memorial  for  his  father.  The  prize  of  approximately  $50  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  student  in  any  division  of 
the  University  who  presents  a  poem  adjudged  best  by  the  head  of  the  English 
Department,  a  leading  American  poet,  and  a  leading  American  critic. 

"The  Zwinglius  Grover  Memorial  Scholarship,"  endowed  by  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  Dearborn  Seminary,  yields  annual  fees  for  a  woman  student. 

"The  Haiman  Lowj'^  Scholarship,"  which  yields  fuU  annual  fees  to  a  young 
man  student,  preferably  to  a  student  of  Jewish  faith, 

"The  Walter  D,  Lowy  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  and  is 
granted  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  person  of  the  Jewish 
faith. 

"The  Marie  J.  Mergler  Scholarship,"  which  yields  annual  fees  to  a  young 
woman  student  speciaUzing  in  Physiology. 

"The  David  Blair  M6Laughhn  Prize."  This  prize  of  approximately  $50, 
the  annual  net  income  of  $1,000,  estabhshed  in  memory  of  David  Blair 
McLaughlin,  1895-1914,  a  student  in  the  College  of  Literature  of  the  Class  of 
1916,  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  having  credit  for  not  more  than  two 
years  of  college  work  who  has  shown  special  skill  and  sense  of  form  in  the 
writing  of  English  prose.    The  competition  occurs  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

"The  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation,"  estabhshed  July  5,  1918,  by  the  gift 
of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes,  provides  tuition  scholarships  for  deserving  students  who 
(1)  shall  themselves  have  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  in 
the  war  for  liberty  into  which  the  Republic  entered  on  April  6,  1917,  providing 
that  such  service  was  terminated  by  honorable  discharge;  or  (2)  shall  be  descend- 
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ants  by  blood  of  anyone  in  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States 
who  served  in  said  war;  or  (3)  shall  be  descendants  by  blood  of  anyone  who 
served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  said  war,  provided  that 
such  service  was  terminated  by  an  honorable  death  or  an  honorable  discharge. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Dean  Rollin  D.  Salisbury. 

"The  Pillsbury  Academy  Scholarships,"  which  yield  annually  tuition  fees 
for  five  graduates  of  Pillsbury  Academy. 

"The  Herbert  A.  and  Harriet  E.  Morse  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $140,  to 
be  applied  to  the  education  of  worthy  and  needy  persons  desiring  to  attend  or 
attending  the  University  of  Chicago. 

"The  Howard  T.  Ricketts  Prize,"  about  $250,  the  net  annual  income  of 
$5,000,  is  awarded  on  the  third  day  of  May  to  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  presenting  the  best  results  in  research  in  Pathology  or  Bacteriology. 

"The  Rosenberger  Medal,"  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Rosenberger, 
is  awarded  by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  recognition  of  achievement  through 
research,  in  authorship,  in  invention,  for  discovery,  for  unusual  pubhc  service, 
or  for  anything  deemed  of  great  benefit  to  humanity.  If  at  any  time  it  is  thought 
best  the  awards  may  be  restricted  preferentially,  or  even  wholly,  to  persons 
connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago  and  its  various  departments,  includ- 
ing all  the  faculty  and  other  instructors,  all  the  students,  graduate  and  under- 
graduate, and  all  the  graduates  both  of  the  University  and  of  all  the  departments 
thereof. 

"The  Susan  Colver  Rosenberger  Educational  Prizes,"  established  by  Jesse  L. 
Rosenberger,  are  awarded  as  follows:  To  endow  in  perpetuity  what  shall  be 
known  as  the  Susan  Colver  Rosenberger  Educational  Prizes,  only  the  income  ($75) 
of  the  endowment  ever  to  be  used,  and  such  income  to  be  used  only  to  be  awarded 
as  such  prizes,  in  such  sums  as  shall  seem  best:  (o)  One  prize  to  be  awarded  in 
one  year  or  at  one  time,  either  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Education  or 
such  other  department  of  the  University  as  may  be  deemed  best,  for  a  dissertation 
that  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  University  and  give  the  results  of  valu- 
able original  research  on  some  important  phase  of  sound  elementary,  home, 
kindergarten,  primary,  or  grammar-school  education,  its  principles,  needs, 
methods,  or  disciphne,  or  pertaining  to  child  welfare,  or  else,  when  thought  best 
to  be  awarded  for  the  best  practical  essay  or  dissertation  produced  in  competi- 
tion and  treating  in  some  original  way  of  one  or  the  other  of  said  subjects. 
(b)  The  next  prize  to  be  awarded  the  next  year  or  time  in  connection  with  such 
other  department  or  departments  of  the  University  as  may  be  thought  best,  as 
a  reward  for  meritorious  original  research  and  an  acceptable  dissertation,  or  else 
competitively  for  the  best  essay  or  dissertation,  on  some  important  phase  of  edu- 
cation or  educational  principles,  needs,  or  methods  in  relation  to,  or  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of,  rehgious,  home-  or  foreign-mission,  Sunday-school,  social-settlement, 
or  betterment  work,  or  in  relation  to  the  general  welfare,  whichever  it  is  beheved 
at  the  time  will  do  the  most  good.  It  is  particularly  desired  to  encourage  original 
research  of  a  kind  to  warrant  and  secure  publication.  In  other  words,  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  prizes  awarded  alternately  as  stimuli  for  constructive  study 
and  original  research  to  develop  practical  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tional aims  and  methods  in  the  fields  suggested  and  among  the  students  in  sucli 
departments  of  the  University  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  be  thought  the 
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greatest  good  will  be  done;  but  should  it  at  any  time  be  thought  best  to  divide 
the  income  of  this  endowment,  equally  or  unequally,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
two  concurrent  prizes,  then  the  prizes  may  both  be  awarded  in  the  same  year, 
and  one  without  any  reference  to  the  other.  Awards  may  be  withheld  at  any 
time  it  is  thought  best,  and  income  or  portions  of  income  may  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  or  may  be  added  to  the  permanent  principal  of  the  endowment 
as  desired.  This  endowment  is  intended  to  be  a  special  memorial  to  Susan 
Colver  Rosenberger  (Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger),  to  the  end  that  her  name 
may  distinctively  continue  in  the  cause  of  education  to  be  something  of  the 
inspiration  that  she  herseK  was  in  her  lifetime,  having  practically  consecrated 
her  Ufe  to  that  cause  as  well  as  having  taken  an  interest  in  rehgious,  home- 
and  foreign-mission  work,  while  it  was  one  of  her  special  characteristics  to  show 
appreciation  for  and  to  encourage  the  advancement  of  teachers  and  pupils. 
Information  about  her  is  given  in  the  University  Record  for  January,  1919. 

''The  Wyvern  Club  Scholarship,"  which  yields  tuition  fees  for  one-quarter 
of  each  year  to  a  woman  undergraduate  student. 

"The  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Scholarship,"  available  for  students  nominated  by  the 
Shirk  Estate,  Peru,  Indiana,  yields  annual  tuition  fees. 

"The  Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship,"  which  yields  full  annual  fees  and  is 
granted  to  a  student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  colored  student. 

"The  Henry  Strong  Scholarships,"  provided  for  under  the  will  of  General 
Henry  Strong,  offer  aid  to  students  possessing  not  only  zeal  for  scholarship  but 
also  character  and  those  traits  tending  to  leadership.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  President  before  August  1. 

"The  Talcott  Scholarships,"  endowed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Talcott,  of  Rock- 
ford,  Illinois,  provide  tuition  fees  to  the  amount  of  $600  per  year.  This  fund 
is  reserved  for  graduate  students,  preferably  graduates  of  Rockford  College. 

"The  Joseph  Triner  Scholarship,"  which  yields  $240  a  year  and  is  awarded 
to  a  Czechoslovak  graduate  of  a  high  school  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  who  has 
pursued  with  distinction  at  least  one  year  of  chemistry  in  that  school,  and  who 
is  recommended  by  the  princiapl  of  the  school  and  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

"The  University  Scholarship,"  which  gives  full  annual  fees  to  a  student  of 
high  scholarship  speciahzing  in  Semitics. 

Three  scholarships,  tuition  for  one  quarter,  are  awai'ded  to  the  successful 
candidates  for  positions  on  the  Freshman  debating  team.  The  trials  are  held  the 
third  Monday  in  February. 

Three  "PubHc  Speaking  Scholarships"  (tuition  fees  for  one  quarter)  are 
granted  to  the  winners  in  the  quarterly  PubUc  Speaking  Contests  in  the  Junior 
Colleges. 

An  "Oratorical  Contest  Scholarship,"  yielding  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters, 
is  granted  annually  to  a  Senior  College  student. 

"The  University  Debate  Scholarships"  provide  for  the  awarding  of  six 
scholarships,  tuition  for  the  Wint«r  and  Spring  Quarters  following  th«  coateets, 
to  the  six  members  of  the  University  debating  teams.  Th«  trials  are  held  the 
first  Monday  in  November,  competition  being  limited  to  undergraduates. 

A  prize  of  $100  founded  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Florence  James  Adams  is  offered 
to  students  for  excellence  in  artistic  reading.  The  competition  occurs  in  the 
Spring  Quarter. 
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Medical  scholarships  as  prizes  for  research. — In  order  to  encourage  the 
investigative  spirit  and  method  among  prospective  medical  students  in  colleges 
recognized  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  offers  three  or  four 
prize  scholarships  in  the  Medical  Courses  for  the  best  dissertations  involving 
original  work  in  one  of  the  sciences  fundamental  to  medicine :  physics,  chemistry, 
or  any  of  the  biological  branches.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  open  to  under- 
graduates only,  as  follows:  the  first  prize  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition 
for  three  quarters  ($225) ;  the  second  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for 
two  quarters($150);  and  the  third  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for  one 
quarter  ($75).  Students  submitting  dissertations  in  this  group  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  of  the  college  which  they  are  attending  and  must  secure 
the  Bachelor's  degree  from  said  college  and  be  eligible  to  enter  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  order  to  claim  the  scholarship  won. 

One  prize  scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for  three  quarters 
($225),  for  a  dissertation  similar  to  the  above  is  open  only  to  graduate  students 
in  these  colleges. 

The  competition  for  these  prize  scholarships  in  medicine  is  open  only  to 
students  in  colleges  which  are  on  the  recognized  Ust  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dissertations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  on  or  before  April  1.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to  these 
scholarships  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Dean. 

N.B. — These  prize  scholarships  may  not  be  applied  on  deferred  tuition  bills  or 
on  notes. 

B.   Professional  Schools  Scholarships 
See  the  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Schools  concerned. 

C.  Rhodes  Scholarships 
"The  Rhodes  Scholarships"  at  the  University  of  Oxford  are  administered  by 
the  Rhodes  Trust.  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  secretary  is  G.  E.  Hamilton,  Western  Springs, 
lUinois.  Dean  Henry  Gordon  Gale  is  chairman  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
committee. 

D.  University  Service 
I.  departmental  service 

a)  Graduate. — A  limited  number  of  assignments  to  service,  yielding  a  part 
or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  available  for  graduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  This  service  is  usually  rendered  in  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  doing  the  major  part  of  his  work.  Students  in  departmental 
service  pay  their  tuition  fees  in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  At  the 
close  of  the  quarter  they  receive  a  cash  payment  for  the  amount  of  the  service 
if  it  has  been  satisfactorily  rendered. 

Assignments  of  this  class  are  awarded  preferably  to  students  who  desire  to 
work  in  a  special  department  rather  than  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  general 
courses.   Applkfttioa  «b(mM  b«  mad«  to  tht  Deane  •f  the  Qradiiate  Scho^. 

H.   tJBRAinr  SBtiynm 
Applioants  for  positions  in  Library  service  are  appointed  to  service  by  the 
Libraries.    Students  holding  such  appointments  must  maintain  a  grade  of 
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academic  work  satisfactory  to  their  Deans  and  of  service  satisfactory  to  the 
Libraries.  Such  students  are  required  to  pay  their  fees  in  cash  at  the  office  of 
the  Cashier  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter.  For  whatever  service  they 
may  satisfactorily  render  they  will  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

III.     MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICE 

Other  forms  of  student  service  are:  (a)  messenger  service  at  the  Information 
Office,  applications  for  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Cashier;  (&)  service  in 
the  University  Choir,  appUcations  for  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  the  University  Choir;  (c)  service  in  the  University  Band,  appHcations  for 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  University  Band;  (e)  service 
in  the  Commons,  the  compensation  being  furnished  in  board.  Inquiries  with 
regard  to  this  service  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Commons;  (/) 
temporary  stenographic  or  clerical  service  for  members  of  the  Faculty  or  adminis- 
trative officers,  and  occasionally  special  service  in  the  laboratories.  When  such 
opportunities  occur,  notices  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  front  of  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  and  detailed  information  is  obtainable  at  the  Employment  Bureau. 

IV.  OUTSIDE  EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  maintains  an  Employment  Bureau  through  which  many 
kinds  of  work  are  found  for  students  who  are  compelled  to  depend  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  their  own  resources. 

E.   Loan  Funds 

From  funds  created  by  friends  of  the  University  loans  are  made  to  many 
students  of  worth  and  promise  who  need  temporary  aid.  These  funds  are  limited 
and  are  usually  exhausted  early  in  the  academic  year. 

A  special  circular  entitled  Awards  and  Aids  wiU  be  sent  on  request.  It 
gives  details  concerning  all  the  forms  of  aid,  routine  of  application,  etc. 

LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS 

A.     THE  LIBRARIES 

The  Libraries  of  the  University  include  the  General  Library  and  the  Depart- 
mental Libraries. 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  library  fees  may  take  out  at  one  time  six  volumes  from  the  General 
Library  and  other  libraries  open  to  circulation,  but  not  more  than  three  from 
any  one  library.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  with  privilege  of  extension  of 
loan  in  special  cases.  The  Library  is  open  week  days  from  8 : 00  a.m.  to  10: 00  p.m. 
(Saturday,  8:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.),  holidays  and  vacations  excepted.  In  the 
latter  it  is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  (Saturday,  9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.). 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Education  is  open  to  the  use  of  all  members 
of  the  University.  It  is  open  each  week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  except 
Saturday,  when  it  closes  at  4:00  p.m.    Books  may  be  drawn  for  two  weeks. 

The  Library  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  Geology  and  Geography  Library, 
and  the  Classical  Library  are  administered  under  the  same  rules  aa  the  General 
Library. 
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The  Law  Library  is  conducted  as  a  reference  library,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
law  students,  but  open  to  other  members  of  the  University.  It  is  open  each 
week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

The  Departmental  Libraries  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  advanced  students 
in  the  respective  departments. 

The  Libraries  contain  at  the  present  time  over  700,000  volumes  bound  and 
catalogued.  They  receive  3,213  current  periodical  publications,  including  in 
part  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  Technical  periodicals 
are,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the  Departmental  Librai'ies. 

B.     THE  LABOKATORIES 

The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  con- 
tain rooms  for  special  research,  small  laboratories  for  work  of  investigation,  large 
laboratories  for  general  instruction,  lecture-rooms,  classrooms,  hbrary,  museum, 
and  oflBces. 

The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  are  a  group  of  four  buildings  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  anatomical,  botanical,  physiological,  and  zoological  sciences. 
Medical  instruction  is  given  in  three  of  these  laboratories. 

The  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Laboratory  is  exclusively  devoted  to  work  in 
Pathology  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratories  occupy  two  buildings,  one  devoted  to  work 
in  human  psychology  and  one  to  the  study  of  animal  behavior. 

C.     THE  MUSEUMS 

The  Walker  Museum  contains  the  collections  of  fossils  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  and  various  mineralogical,  anthropological,  paleontological,  and 
geological  collections  donated  to  or  deposited  in  the  Museum.  It  contains  also 
the  lecture-rooms  and  Ubraries  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  of  the  courses 
in  Anthropology. 

The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  collections  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  Comparative  Religion,  and  Biblical  Antiquities,  and  occupies  the 
second  and  part  of  the  third  floor.  A  large  assembly  room  and  administration 
oflBces  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  library  is  on  the  third  floor. 

D.     THE  OBSERVATORY 

The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva  is  situated  near 
WiUiams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Its  principal  instrument  is  a  refracting  telescope  of 
forty  inches  aperture.  Advanced  students  in  Astronomy  may  register  for  work 
at  the  Observatory,  spending  their  whole  time  at  Williams  Bay. 


GYMNASIUMS 

Two  gjrmnasiums,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  ofifer  opportunities  for 
many  kinds  of  indoor  athletics.  There  are  also  two  large  fields  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise. A  further  description  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  may  be  found  on 
pp.  322-23  of  this  Circular. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
For  purposes  of  instruction  the  University  is  organized  into  departments. 
The  following  departments  aje  included  within  the  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science: 

Division  I 


Philosophy 
Psychology 
EducaticHi 
Political  Economy 
Political  Science 
History 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Household  Administration 

[The  Oriental  Languages  and  Lit- 
I  eratures 

New  Testament  and  Early  Chris- 
l    tian  Literature 


Comparative  Philology,  General 
Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian 
Philology 

The  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

The  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 

The  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures 

The  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 

The  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature 

General  Literature 


Division  II 


{Mathematics 
Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
Physics 
Chemistry 

fGeology  and  Paleontology 
\Geography 


Zoology 

Anatomy 

Physiology 

Physiological  Chemistry,  Phar- 
macology, and  Experimental 
Therapeutics 

Botanv 

Pathology 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology 


Division  III 

Public  Speaking  Physical  Culture  and  Athletics 

Mihtary  Science  and  Tactics 

The  announcements  of  departments  bracketed  together  ajre  contained  in 
separate  Group  Circulars. 


THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 

I.    FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 
See  pp.  11-12. 

II.  DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.     THE  master's  degree 

IVo  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Scierm. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schoola  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
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Chicago/  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department 
concerned,  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  appUcant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

6)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.^  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at 
least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  three  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.    Two  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

f)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 


II.     THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power 
of  independent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing 
knowledge;  and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general 
field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  sub- 
ject, with  less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy.-^ Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,^  whose  thesis 

I  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  speciflc  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  bis  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  r«port  upon  these  statements  dui'iuNg  the 
opening  week  of  the  quarter. 

» In  ©xceptlenal  oassa  the  Deans,  upon  recommendation  of  the  departatents 
concamed,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertatloa. 

» In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  Universltyy  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recommenda- 
tion by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 
which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 
This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appU- 
cation  must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

o)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I:  The  work  offered 
in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is 
outlined  by  that  department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate, 
not  later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work 
required  will  include  such  courses  in  departments  alhed  to  that  of  principal 
work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow 
specialization.  The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student,  with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  his  principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him 
for  productive  scholarship.  All  courses  offered  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirement 
for  the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  list  of  courses  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Faculties  when  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  Under 
this  plan  the  work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 
secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects  is  normally  9  majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not,  under  this  plan,  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than 
three  departments. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  on  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of 
the  candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Dissertation. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  dissertation  must  consti- 
tute an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of 
the  final  examination.  The  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 
This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 
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Ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred  a  tj^je- 
written  copy  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Head  or 
Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
publication  as  the  candidate's  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  himdred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements.  (See  special 
circular  entitled  Dissertation  Regvlations.) 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
and  also  as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that 
the  dissertation  has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half -roan). 

6)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  to  print  the  required 
one  hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half-roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree. 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  dissertation  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred 
only  after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

Additional  dissertation  regulations: 

d)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  briefer 
than  that  received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted 
for  publication.  For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an 
account  of  the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of 
the  evidence  used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may 
be  a  single  chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

c)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation  is  accepted  for  publica- 
tion, five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  dissertation  are  required  for  deposit 
in  the  Library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

f)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  d)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

g)  Clauses  d)-f)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
dissertations  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbrevia- 
tion in  the  place  of  the  complete  dissertation. 

4.  Final  examination. — Plan  I  (see  2,  a),  p.  22):  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy the  student  may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
(1)  the  requirements  of  the  department,  and  (2)  the  dissertation  requirements 
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(see  3,  p.  22-).  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  comrmttee  consistfaig  of 
members  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representa- 
tive of  some  other  departm^t,  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  diss^tation,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his 
Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for 
the  final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 

Plan  II  (see  2,  a),  p.  22) :  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He  may 
present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal 
and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken  in 
advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  dissertation.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed 
representative  of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them 
if  there  are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may 
choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools.  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects 
is  separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject,  the  two  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed 
to  substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under 
conditions  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the 
departments  concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.* 

THE  COLLEGES 

I.   ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
A.    ADMISSION  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

I.     GENERAL  STATEMENT 

A  Student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  from  an  approved  school  from  which  he  has  graduated  with  an  average 
grade  in  academic  subjects  (English  and  groups  1-6;  see  next  paragraph)  higher 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application  is 
made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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than  the  passing-mark  of  the  school  by  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  dlfferMice 
between  that  mark  and  100.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  units  of  English,  (b)  a 
"principal  group"  of  3  or  more  units,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more 
units.  Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  6  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward 
graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his 
diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  a  modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  Economics,  and  Commercial  Law,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, Botany,  Zoology,  General  Biology,  General  Science,  Commercial  Geography, 
Physiology,  Physiography,  Geology,  Astronomy.  To  form  a  language  group  the 
units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any  combination  of  subjects 
may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit  each  in  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin,  2  units  must  be  offered 
if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  ^  unit  in  any  subject  is  not 
accepted. 

SUMMARY  OF  ADMISSION  BEQUIBEMBNTS 

3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  less)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  Enghsh  and  groups  1-6.] 
5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

.  Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

II.     ADVISORY  GROUPING  OP  SUBJECTS  IN  PREPARATION  PGR  ADMISSION 

The  attention  of  students  is  drawn  to  the  fact,  as  explained  below,  that 
certain  subjects  are  required  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in 
the  college.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  as  many  as  possible  be  taken  during 
the  high-school  course.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  a  professional  degree  or 
for  specialized  work  will  materially  increase  the  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
election  by  adopting  the  following  suggestions  for  their  high-school  work: 

A  student  is  advised  to  take  throughout  his  last  year  of  high  school  some 
subject  other  than  Enghsh  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  continuation  group 
(see  p.  43)  of  his  first  year  in  college.  Proper  subjects  for  this  continuation  group 
are  History,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Phyaography,  and  Biology.  This  study  may  form  part  of  the  principal  or  the 
secondary  group. 

Lanquaob 

Three  units  of  English  are  specifically  required. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  best  begun 
in  the  high  school.  A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  modem  languages 
is  strongly  recommended  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  this  be  gained  before 
the  student  enters  college.  Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  the  classics  are 
advised  to  present  4  units  of  Latin  and  if  possible  3  units  of  Greek.  Those  who 
intend  to  enter  Law  or  Medicine,  or  to  specialize  in  modem  languages,  are 
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advised  to  present  at  least  2  units  of  Latin.  The  first  two  years  of  Latin  are  not 
offered  in  the  Colleges. 

Mathematics 

It  should  be  noticed  that  2  units  or  4  majors  of  mathematics  are  required  for 
the  college  degree.  It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane 
geometry  should  be  presented  for  admission  by  all  students,  as  these  subjects  are 
not  offered  in  the  Colleges. 

SCIBNCB 

The  2  units  or  4  majors  of  science  required  for  the  college  degree  may  be 
taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  college.  Students  intending  to  enter  Medi- 
cine should  present  at  least  1  unit  of  Physics  and  if  possible  1  unit  of  Chemistry. 

History 

The  character  and  amount  of  history  taken  in  the  high  school  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  school  authorities.  It  should, 
however,  be  recognized  that  if  2  units  be  taken  during  the  high-school  course, 
the  student  thereby  gains  freedom  to  elect  a  corresponding  number  of  majors  in 
college. 

111.     TIME  OP  PREPARATION — ADMISSION  UNITS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is  expected  to  cover  a  period 
of  four  years  in  a  secondary  school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  a  course  of  study  comprising 
not  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  Under 
conditions  arranged  with  the  school,  preparatory  work  of  high  grade  may  be 
credited  for  a  larger  number  of  admission  units  than  the  same  quantity  of  work 
of  a  lower  grade. 

IV.     METHODS  OP  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  may  be  obtained  by' one 
of  the  following  methods:  by  certificate,  by  examination,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods. 

1.  Admission  by  certificate. — Students  who  present  credentials  showing 
graduation  from  any  of  the  following  schools  and  whose  course  of  study  covers 
the  admission  requirements  indicated  above  will,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  respective  principals,  be  admitted  without  examination:  (1)  the  accredited^ 
schools  of  the  University,  including  (a)  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges;  (5)  schools  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Admissions  after  inspection  by  official  representatives  of  the  University; 

(2)  schools  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board; 

(3)  schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Applications  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  accompanied  by  proper  credentials, 
should  be  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  at  least  one  month  before  the 
opening  of  that  quarter,  and  will  not  be  considered,  except  by  special  action  of 
the  Board  of  Admissions,  if  presented  kUer  than  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 

1  The  continuation  of  any  school  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  University  will  depend 
upon  the  records  made  in  the  University  by  its  graduates  admitted  on  certificates. 
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quarter.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  any  student 
whose  preparatory  work  was  of  such  grade  as  to  create  doubt  of  his  abiUty  to 
pursue  college  work  successfully. 

The  University  does  not  regard  it  as  proper  for  schools  to  certify  to  the 
University  as  admission  units  any  credit  gained  otherwise  than  through  the 
successful  completion  of  regular  class  work  organized  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  an  accredited  secondary  school  without  a  full  explanation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  was  done  and  the  character  of  the  tests  applied  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  instruction.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  examine  the 
student  in  each  subject  in  which  adequate  guaranties  are  not  presented  that 
the  credit  recommended  represents  the  full  equivalent  of  regular  classroom 
instruction. 

2.  Admission  by  examination. — Regular  entrance  examinations  are  held 
twice  each  year,  in  June  and  in  September,  the  June  examinations  being  those 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  candidate  may,  at  his  option, 
take  his  examinations  at  different  times,  provided  that  no  examination  is  valid 
after  three  years  from  the  date  when  taken  and  that  no  student  shall  be  admitted 
to  examination  at  more  than  three  regular  periods.  Students  who  present  by 
certificate  less  than  15  units  from  an  accredited  school  may  complete  the  require- 
ments for  admission  by  examination. 

a)  The  June  examinations. — The  examinations  held  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  admission 
examinations  held  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  board's  examinations  will 
be  held  during  the  week  June  19-24,  1922,  and  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
following  year. 

All  applications  for  examination  should  be  addressed  to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  431  West  1 17th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  made  upon 
a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  board  upon  appUcation. 

AppUcations  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on  the  Misaissippi 
River,  must  be  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations;  applications  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  four  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  examinations,  and  applications  for  examination  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
examinations. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of  the  candidate  concerned,  but  only 
upon  the  payment  of  $6 . 00  in  addition  to  the  usual  fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  $6.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  $20 . 00  for  all  candidates  examined  outside 
*of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be  accepted  in 
advance  of  the  application)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order,  express  order, 
or  draft  on  New  York  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

A  Ust  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  board  in 
June  is  published  about  March  1  of  each  year.  Requests  that  the  examinations 
be  held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board  not  later  than  February  1. 
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6)  The  September  examinations. — The  September  examinations  are  held  at 
the  University.  Those  for  1921  will  be  held  September  12-16.  Applications 
for  admission  to  these  examinations  should  be  made  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Each  applicant  will  pay  in  advance  an  examina- 
tion fee  of  $5 . 00.  The  University  Cashier's  receipt  for  this  fee  entitles  the  student 
to  admission  to  examination  in  as  many  subjects  as  he  wishes  to  take  at  one  period. 

c)  Special  examinaiions. — Students  seeking  admission  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  or  Spring  Quarter  may,  upon  application  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance,  arrange  for  special  examination  in  subjects  in 
which  they  are  deficient.  These  special  examinations  are  held  during  the  second 
week  in  December  and  March.  For  admission  to  such  special  examination  a 
fee  of  $5.00  is  charged. 

V.     DBSCBIPTION  OP  SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  PGR  ADMISSION 

The  scope  of  the  subjects  accepted  for  admission  is  indicated  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 

Political  Economy 

If  the  course  deals  primarily  with  the  principles  of  economics  some  standard 
text,  such  as  Laughlin's  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  Johnson's  Introduction  to 
Economics,  or  Bimock's  Introduction  to  Economics,  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  work  and  of  classroom  discussion.  Especial  attention  should  be  directed 
toward  giving  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamental  principles. 
Students  should  have  access  also  to  selected  economic  treatises,  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  connection  with  class  work  systematically  to  extend  their  study 
into  local  conditions  of  industry  iand  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  wnphasis 
is  placed  on  the  organization  of  industrial  society,  its  evolution  and  structural 
characteristics,  as  is  strongly  reeonmiended  for  the  introductory  course  on  the 
subject,  Marshall's  Readings  in  Industrial  Society  is  recommended.    ^  unit. 

Political  Scibncb 

Civil  Government. — Credit  will  be  given  for  such  knowledge  of  this  Bubject  as 
is  indicated  by  any  standard  text — such  as  Hart,  Hinsdale,  or  James  and  Sanford. 
The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one  book,  however,  but  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  work  by  topics,    i  unit. 

HiSTOBT 

1.  The  History  of  Greece  from  earUest  times  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (146  b.c), 
together  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  ancient  oriental  history.    ^  unit. 

2.  The  History  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  death  of  Constantine 
(337  A.D.),  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  republic  of  the  first  century  b.c, 
and  the  history  of  the  empire.    ^  unit. 

Recommended  texts:  Goodspeed's  History  of  the  Ancient  World;  Breasted's 
Ancient  Times;  Botsford's  History  of  Greece  and  History  of  Rome,  or  Botsford's 
Ancient  History;  Morey's  History  of  Rome;  Morey's  History  of  Greece;  Myer's 
Ancient  History  (revised  edition,  1916) ;  Abbott's  Short  History  of  Rome;  Wester- 
mann's  Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations;  Breasted  and  Robinson^s  Outlines  of  Euro- 
pean History,  Vol.  I;  Webster's  Ancient  History;  Bryant's  Short  History  of  Rome. 

3.  General  European  History. — The  work  in  General  European  History  is  to 
beghi  with  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantine.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  for  the  Medieval 
Period,  Thatcher  and  Schevill's  The  Middle  Ages  (ne\^  edition);  for  the  Modern 
Period,  Schevill's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  or  Robmson's  History  of  Western 
Europe,  entire;  Adams'  General  European  History;  Bourne's  European  History; 
Munroe  and  Whitcomb's  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History.    1  unit. 
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4.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Elementary. — (a)  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  to  that 
preceding,  oo  far  as  possible  the  use  of  books  other  than  the  textbook  should 
be  encouraged.  Fiske's,  McMaster's,  Thomas',  or  Johnston's  school  text  is 
recommended,  i  unit.  (6)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  4o  is  included  in  4tb,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  4a  if  the  student  takes  46.  Recommended 
texts:  Channing's  Student's  History  of  the  United  States;  McLaughlin's  History  of 
the  American  Nation;  Epochs  of  American  History  (3  vols.),  edited  by  A.  B. 
Hart;  Muzzey's  American  History.    1  unit. 

5.  The  History  of  England,  Elementary. — (a)  The  student  should  know  the 
main  facts  connected  with  the  development  of  the  English  people.  Recom- 
mended texts:  Coman  and  Kendall's  The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation,  Lamed's 
History  of  England,  Cheyney's  History  of  England,  or  Tout  and  Sullivan's  Ele- 
mentary English  History.  ^  unit.  (6)  The  History  of  England,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  5a  is  included  in  55,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  5a  if  the  student  takes  56.  Recommended 
texts:  Terry's  History  of  England;  Gardiner's  Student's  History  of  England; 
Ransome's  History  of  England;  Cross's  History  of  England.    1  unit. 

Greek 

1.  Greek  grammar  and  the  translation  into  Greek  of  sentences  of  average 
difficulty.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  translation  of  a  passage  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  either  at  sight  or 
from  Books  i  to  iv,  with  grammatical,  literary,  geographical,  and  historical 
questions.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

To  satisfy  the  requirement  of  1  and  2,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  should  be 
read,  with  frequent  exercises  in  composition. 

3.  The  translation  of  an  average  passage  from  the  Uiad  of  Homer,  either  at 
sight  or  from  Books  i  to  vi,  with  questions  on  Homeric  grammar  and  prosody. 
1  unit. 

It  is  possible  for  students  who  desire  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  who  are  admitted  without  Greek  to  take  the  preparatory 
courses  in  college.    See  this  volume,  Department  of  Greek. 

Latin 

1.  Amount  and  Range  op  Reading.  1.  The  Latin  reading  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  par- 
ticular authors  and  works,  should  not  be  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War, 
i-iv,  with  1  year  of  beginner's  Latin,  2  units;  Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline, 
for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias,  1  unit;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i-vi,  1  unit. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and 
Nepos  (Lives);  Cicero  (Orations,  Letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline 
and  Jugurthine  War) ;  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid)  and  Ovid  (Meta- 
morphoses, Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.  Subjects  and  Scope  op  Instruction.  1.  Translation  at  sight. — 
Candidates  should  be  trained  in  the  translation  at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  a  written  test  of  proficiency  in  this  respect  should  be  made  a  part  of  every 
regular  examination.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  of  the 
passages  used  in  these  tests  should  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the 
reading  indicated  above  as  the  student's  work  progresses. 

2.  Prescribed  reading. — The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should 
include  the  following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  ana  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i,  ii,  and  either  iv  or  vi,  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions, 
and  prosody. 

3.  Grammar  and  composition. — The  work  in  grammar  and  composition  should 
cover  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms, 
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and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with 
ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  con- 
structions, and  range  of  ideas  called  for  in  the  tests  set  in  composition  should 
be  such  as  are  common  in  the  reading  with  which  the  student  is  at  the  time 
engaged. 

4.  Suggestions  concerning  preparation.— ExeiciaeB  in  translation  at  sight  should 
begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur, 
and  should  continue  throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure 
correct  methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outaet  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  (1)  to  take  in  the  meaning  and 
construction  of  each  word  where  it  stands,  or,  if  not  yet  clear  at  that  point,  to 
hold  in  suspense  whatever  is  doubtful  until  the  solution  comes;  and  (2)  to 
foresee  what  is  coming  wherever  the  sentence  itself  gives  an  indication  (as  where 
a  verb  of  asking,  or  saying,  or  conamanding  occurs  before  the  clause  which  fills 
out  the  meaning).  In  short,  the  aim  should  be  to  understand  the  sentence  as  a 
Roman  reader  would  have  understood  it,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation, 
however,  should  be  a  mechanical  word-for-word  conversion,  nor  should  it  be  a 
mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered 
in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction 
in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school  work  in 
Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation,  and 
translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is 
also  very  useful  and  should  be  more  practiced. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in  reading. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work  in 
composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this  work  the 
prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

French 

1.  The  first  unit  of  French  should  comprise:  (a)  the  elements  of  grammar; 
(6)  the  reading  of  about  100  pages  of  simple  texts,  with  attention  to  the  accurate 
rendering  and  use  of  the  commoner  idioms;  simple  oral  and  written  reproduction 
based  on  the  reading;  (c)  the  foundation  of  a  good  pronunciation  through  training 
in  practical  phonetics,  and  as  much  attention  to  oral  work  as  possible. 

a,  6,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  German  is 
recommended  to  appHcants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  should  comprise:  (o)  continued  study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar,  including  review  of  the  first  year's  work  and  all  the  more  important 
irregular  verbs;  (6)  the  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  modern  Hterary  prose  (at 
least  one  play);  increased  practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction;  (c)  review 
of  phonetic  principles  and  correction  of  faulty  pronunciation. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit.  French  2  or  a  second  unit  of 
German  is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature 
and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3.  At  the  completion  of  the  third  unit  of  French  the  student  is  expected  to 
understand  readily  French  spoken  or  read  aloud,  to  summarize  with  fair  correct- 
ness in  writing  what  he  reads  or  hears,  and  to  read  without  difficulty  modern 
prose  and  verse. 

To  attain  this  he  should  be  required  (a)  to  complete  the  study  of  a  good  school 
grammar,  with  appropriate  composition;  (6)  to  read  about  300  pages  of  good 
modern  prose  and  verse  (including  at  least  one  play) ;  (c)  to  continue  the  exercises 
in  summarizing  and  reproducing  his  reading  in  French,  in  the  principles  of 
pronunciation,  and  in  oral  practice. 
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a,  6,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit  and  may  be  presented  as  the 
third  unit  of  modern  language  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of 
Literature  and  of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  enter  with  one  unit  of  credit  in  French  will  begin  with  course  3, 
Intermediate  French.  Those  entering  with  2  units  of  credit  will  begin  with 
course  4,  Intermediate  French  (continued),  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner,  with  course  5,  Advanced  French.  Those  who  receive  3  units 
will  begin  with  course  6,  Advanced  French  (continued),  or,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with  course  11  or  12. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  begin  with  course  11,  or  12,  or  14, 
(or  15,  or  16,  or  17,  or  18).  However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  French 
composition  will,  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take 
course  12,  which  will  not  yield  college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
fourth  unit  in  the  secondary  school  included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College 
course  in  French  Literature. 

Spanish 

1.  The  first  unit  of  Spanish  should  comprise:  (a)  the  foundation  of  an 
accurate  and  intelligent  pronunciation  by  means  of  practical  phonetic  explana- 
tions and  constant  oral  drill,  reading  aloud,  and  writing  from  dictation,  with 
especial  attention  to  syllable  division,  linking,  and  accentuation;  (6)  the  funda- 
mentals of  grammar,  includmg  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs, 
the  forms  and  order  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  uses  and  meamngs  of  the 
commoner  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  the  personal  accusative,  the 
commonest  uses  of  the  subjunctive;  (c)  careful  study  of  about  125  pages  of 
graded  prose  texts  with  the  object  of  building  up  an  active  practical  vocabulary; 
memorizing,  forming  question^  and  answers  (oral  and  written)  based  on  the  texts 
read. 

2.  The  second  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  the  development  of  readiness  and 
skill  in  pronouncing  passages  assigned  for  special  study,  with  attention  to  group- 
ing, intonation,  and  expression,  and  in  understanding  simple  Spanish  when 
spoken  or  read  by  the  teacher;  (6)  completion  of  the  irregular  verbs,  fundamentals 
of  syntax,  common  uses  of  the  subjunctive,  common  idioms;  (c)  the  study  of 
about  250  pages  of  prose  texts  (including  a  play),  with  daily  oral  drill,  frequent 
dictation,  questions  and  answers  on  the  text,  and  reproduction,  both  oral  and 
written.  As  much  of  the  class  work  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness  should 
be  conducted  in  Spanish,  but  careful  translations  should  be  frequently  required, 
with  especial  attention  to  accurate  rendering  of  tenses  (imperfect,  preterits, 
etc.),  cognates,  and  idioms. 

Gbbman 

1.  The  first  unit  should  comprise:    (a)  careful  drill  upon  pronunciation; 

(6)  systematic  drill  upon  the  elements  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of 
the  articles,  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  verb,  strong  and  weak; 
also  upon  the  use  of  the  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  use  of  the  modal  auxili- 
aries, and  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order;  (c)  the  reading  of  from 
80  to  100  pages  of  easy  texts,  chiefly  modem  prose,  with  especial  stress  laid 
upon  acquiring  a  good  working  vocabulary;  (d)  abundant  practice  (1)  in  oral 
and  written  reproduction  of  the  text,  (2)  in  the  memorizing  of  colloquial  and 
idiomatic  phrases,  and  (3)  in  dictation.  Thoroughness  should  be  insisted  upon 
rather  than  quantity.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  (1)  Guerber's 
Mdrchen  und  Erzdhlungen  I,  (2)  Seligmann's  Altes  und  Neues,  (3)  Gl-itck  auf, 
(4)  the  easiest  of  Grimm's  Mdrchen,  Gronow's  Jung  Deutschland,  Allen's  Daheim, 
first  part,  Schmidt  and  Glokke's  Das  erste  Jahr  Deutsch. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  French  is  recom- 
mended to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  calls  for  from  200  to  250  pages  of  moderately  difficult 
reading,  chiefly  prose,  with  constant  practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction  of 
selected  portions;  also  drill  upon  the  more  difficult  chapters  of  grammar,  such  as 
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the  passive  voice,  use  of  cases  with  prepositions,  verbs,  adjectives^  uses  of  tenses 
and  modes  (especially  with  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation.    Credit  will  not  be  granted  in  oases  of  great  deficiency  I 
in  composition,  regardless  of  the  quantity  read.    The  following  texts  are  among  ! 
those  recommended:  (a)  for  reading,  Baumbach's  Sommermdrchen  and  Wald- 
novelleriy  Leander's  Trdumereien,  Zschokke's  Der  zerbrochme  Krug,  Das  Wirtshaus 
zu  Cransac,  Storm's  Immensee,  Heyse's  L'Arrabiata;  (6)  for  composition,  Vos's  i 
materials  for  German  composition,  Stern's  Geschichten  vom  Rhein,  Geschichten  | 
von  deutschen  Stddten,  Moscher's  W ilkommen  in  Deutschland,  Mezger  und  Miiller, 
Kreuz  und  quer  durch  deutsche  Lande. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit.  German  2  or  a  second  unit  of  French 
is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of 
Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3.  The  third  unit  calls  for:  {a}  the  reading  of  from  400  to  500  pages  of  good 
modem  prose  stories  and  plays  and  the  abiUty  to  use  the  language  effectively  as 
a  means  of  oral  and  written  expression;  (6)  abundant  practice  in  the  writing  of 
compositions.    Among  the  texts  recommended  are  Benedix'  Der  Prozess,  Die 
Hochzeitsreise,  Moser's  Der  Bibliothekar,  Wilbrandt's  Jugendliebe,  Manley  and  \ 
Allen's  Four  German  Comedies,  Storm's  Pole  Poppenspdler,  Riehl's  Fluch  der  i 
Schonheit,  Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge,  Frey tag's  Die  Joumalisten,  Ernst's  Flachs-  ! 
mann  als  Erzieher.  i 

This  unit  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  i 
of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration.  < 

Students  who  receive  credit  for  1  unit  of  German  on  admission  will  begin  ? 
with  course  3,  Latermediate  German. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  2  units  will  begin  with  course  4,  Elementarv  ; 
German  Composition,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with 
course  5,  Modern  Prose  Readings.  > 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  3  units  will  begin  with  course  6,  or,  with  the  • 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with  coiu^e  15  or  20A.  j 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  begin  with  a  Senior  College  course 
in  German  Literature.    However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  German  com-  i 
position  will^  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take  German  < 
11,  which  will  not  yield  college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fourth  unit 
in  the  secondary  school  included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College  major  in 
German  Literature. 

English 

A  maximum  of  4  units  of  entrance  credit  is  given  by  the  University  for  work 
in  co-operating  schools,  and  less  than  3  units  wiU  not  be  accepted.  To  satisfy  the 
requirements  a  student  must  have 

A.    In  Composition 

The  abihty  to  organize  a  composition  properly  and  to  write  EngUsh — 
clear,  grammatical,  and  to  some  extent  effective;  the  abiUty,  for  example,  to  ex- 
press, m  written  tests  in  the  classroom,  ideas  drawn  from  any  study  which  the 
student  may  be  pursuing. 

B.    In  Literature 

1.  Some  definite  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  from  the 
time  of  Chaucer. 

2.  The  ability  to  read  intelligently  good  English  poetry  and  prose.  This 
includes  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  meter  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  structure  of  the  novel,  the  essay,  and  the  play. 

It  should  be  noted:  (a)  that  although  a  total  of  not  less  than  360  hours  of 
prepared  work  is  required,  a  part  of  the  work  in  Enghsh  should  be  given  in  each 
of  the  four  years  of  the  preparatory  school;  (b)  that  the  division  of  this  work 
between  literature  and  composition  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
preparatory  school;  (c)  that  no  specific  reading  is  required.  For  the  convenience 
of  teachers,  however,  both  the  "general  list"  and  the  "intensive  list"  of  English 
classics  are  subjoined,  and  it  is  presumed  that  teachers  will  be  governed  largely  by 
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these  lists;  (d)  that  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  on«  or  more 
units  of  credit  from  students  whose  work  in  English  in  the  Junior  Colleges  is 
found  to  be  seriously  defective;  (e)  that  candidates  whose  credentials  show  work 
in  English  beyond  the  requirements  specified  above  may  be  exempted  from  Junior 
College  course  1. 

GSNBRAL  LIST 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent  read- 
ing and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  atten- 
tion should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main 
purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are 
arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  eacn  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  Hiade,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  group  I. 

Group  I — Classics  in  Translation  (two  to  be  selected) :  The  Old  Testament, 
comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  Books  of  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  i^  v,  xv,  xvi  and  Virgil's  Aeneid. 
The  Odyssey  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized 
literary  excellence. 

Group  II — Shakspere:  Merchant  of  Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Julitia  Caesar 
(if  not  chosen  for  intensive  study). 

Group  III — Scott's  QiLentin  Durward;  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Hawthorne,  The  House  of  Seven  Gables, 

Group  IV — Essays,  Biography,  etc.:  Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers;  Irving,  selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages); 
Macaulay,  Lord  Clive;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Group  V— Coleridge,  "The  Ancient  Mariner";  Scott,  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake";  lennyson,  "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  "Lancelot 
and  Elaine,"  and  "Passing  of  Arthur";  Browning,  "Cavalier  Tunes,"  "The 
Lost  Leader,"  "How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  "Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,"  "Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,"  "Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,"  "Herv6  Riel,"  "Pheidippides,"  "My  Last  Duchess,"  "Up  at 
a  Villa— Down  in  the  City,"  "The  Italian  in  England,"  "The  Patriot,"  "De 
Gustibus — ,"  "The  Pied  Piper,"  "Instans  Tyrannus";  Arnold,  "Sohrab  and 
Rustum." 

LIST  FOR  INTENSIVE  STUDY 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continuation 
of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the 
exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  The 
books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one 
selection  is  to  be  made. 

Group  I — Drama:  Shakspere,  Macbeth  or  Hamlet. 

Group  II — Poetry:  Milton,  U Allegro,  R  Penseroso,  and  Comus;  the  selec- 
tions from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (First  Series). 

Group  III — Oratory:  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address;  Weoster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV — Essays:  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns's 
Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Biblical  History  and  Literature 

1.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Exodus  through  Nehemiah's  Reforms. — 
The  following  text  is  recommended  as  indicating  the  character  of  the  work 
required:  Kent,  History  of  the  Hebrew  People,  I,  §§73-169;  II,  History  of  the 
Jewish  People. 

2.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of  Burton 
and  Mathews,  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  chapters  ii,  lii,  xx,  xxvii 
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may,  if  necessary,  be  passed  over  lightly  or  omitted;  or  Kent,  The  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus. 

3.  Old  Testament  Literature. — Gray,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, will  indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  requirement. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of 
Peake,  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

The  unit  consists  of  1,  2,  and  either  3  or  4,  at  the  option  of  the  student; 
also  a  course  of  study  pursued  in  accordance  with  the  Definition  of  a  Unit  of  Bible 
Study  for  Secondary  Schools  prepared  by  the  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America,  will  be  accepted.    |  or  1  unit. 

Mathematics 

The  following  statements  of  admission  units  in  Mathematics  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  specifjdng  topics  to  be  covered  but  not  the  order  or  relation  in  which 
these  topics  are  to  be  studied.  The  University  will  accept  work  in  which  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry  are  treated  simultaneously  as  phases  of  one  subject 
— mathematics — and  will  give  credit  for  any  of  the  following  admission  units 
whose  topics  have  all  been  satisfactorily  covered,  irrespective  of  the  order  in 
which  this  has  been  done,  but  a  full  year's  work  in  mathematics  will  be  required 
for  each  unit  credited. 

la.  Algebra,  first  course,  covering  literal  notation;  the  four  fundamental 
operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions;  factoring;  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring;  fractions 
(including  simple  complex  fractions  and  the  elements  of  ratio,  proportion,  and 
variation);  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknowns;  problems  leading  to  linear  equations,  square  root,  and  radicals  as 
needed  in  numerical  quadratic  equations;  numerical  quadratic  equations  and 
problems  leading  to  such  equations. 

The  pupils  should  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve  numerous 
problems  which  involve  putting  into  equations  data  and  conditions  given  in  , 
words.    Many  of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  practical  life.    The  treatment  should  be  elementary  and  con- 
crete, with  free  use  of  graphic  methods,  but  should  result  in  definite  comprehen-  ! 
sion  and  formulation  of  the  algebraic  relations  involved.    1  unit. 

16.  Algebra,  second  course,  including  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  course; 
radicals;  exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  the  negative;  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  numbers  and  of  polynomials;  imaginary  and  complex  numbers; 
general  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown,  appii^  to  literal 
as  well  as  numerical  coefl&cients;  theory  of  the  quadratic  equation  with  one 
unknown,  including  the  discriminant  and  the  relation  between  the  roots  and  the 
coeflBcients;  simple  cases  of  equations  or  systems  of  equations  with  one  or  more  | 
unknowns  that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  ! 
problems  leading  to  quadratic  equations;  ratio,  proportion,  and  variation;  the  | 
binomial  formula  for  positive  integral  exponents.  \ 

Algebra  16  should  not  be  given  earlier  than  the  third  school  year.  Work  ' 
of  the  first  course  will  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  second  course.  If  1 
Algebra  16  is  not  offered  for  admission  it  becomes  prerequisite  for  further  work  ; 
in  mathematics  in  college. 

All  the  general  directions  concerning  the  first  course  apply  also  to  the  second  i 
course,  and  in  addition  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter,  while  proceeding  frona  thv? 
particular  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract^  and  making  consider- 
able use  of  graphic  methods  and  illustrations,  especially  m  connection  with  the 
solution  of  single  quadratic  equations  and  of  systems  of  equations  and  in  the  study  i 
of  variation,  should  also  give  emphasis  to  the  clear  statement  and  formal  demon- 
stration of  general  results,    h  unit. 

2.  Plane  Geometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks,  including  the  general  properties  of  rectiUnear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the 
measurement  of  the  circle.    1  unit. 
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3.  Solid  Oeometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks  and  including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties 
and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  the  regular  solids,  cylinders,  cones,  the 
sphere,  and  the  spherical  triangle.    |  unit. 

Course  3  must  be  given  in  the  third  or  fourth  school  year,  and  will  not  be 
given  credit  if  taken  in  the  same  school  year  with  course  2.  In  both  2  and  3 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  original  demonstration  of  theorems  and  the 
original  solution  of  problems.  Applications  should  be  made  to  geometric  prob- 
lems of  practical  life.  Each  of  these  courses  should  from  time  to  time  treat 
geometric  problems  by  such  algebraic  methods  as  are  familiar  to  the  pupil. 
While  accuracy  of  deductive  reasoning  and  clearness  of  statement  are  of  prime 
importance  in  geometry,  the  path  from  the  particular  to  t  he  general,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  may  be  followed  readily  and  with  as  much  profit 
in  this  subject  as  in  algebra.  Concrete  and  inductive  approach  to  abstract  and 
deductive  demonstration  will  be  found  valuable  throughout  the  work. 

4.  Advanced  Arithmetic,  including  accounting,  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
allied  topics.  This  must  be  given  as  an  advanced  course  and  should  not  precede 
courses  la  and  2.    ^  unit. 

6.  Plane  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of  right  and  obUque  triangles, 
the  elementary  relation  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  the  use  of  logarithms 
with  many  practical  applications.    ^  unit. 

Astronomy 

The  requirements  in  Astronomy  call  for  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facta  and  principles  of  astronomy,  including  the  more  recent  developments  in 
the  direction  of  spectroscopy  and  photography,    i  unit. 

Physics 

In  order  to  obtain  entrance  credit  in  Physics  the  applicant  must  have  com- 
pleted a  course  in  the  elements  of  physics  which  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
150  hours  of  assigned  work.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  assignment 
must  have  been  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  being 
counted  as  one  hour  of  assignment. 

A  notebook  containing  the  record  of  at  least  35  laboratory  experiments 
equivalent  to  those  found  in  the  "University  of  Chicago  Recommended  List  of 
60  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools"  is  a  part  of  the 
requirement.    1  unit. 

Chemistry 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the  better  class  of  high  and 
preparatoiy  schools,  covering  thirty-five  to  forty  weeks,  four  to  five  days  per 
week,  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  total  assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory 
work,  will  afford  the  necessary  preparation.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

Alexander  Smith's,  McPherson's,  Henderson's,  Torrey's,  Hessler  and  Sniith's, 
Newell's,  Young's,  Liuebarger's,  and  Storer  and  Lindsav's  High-School  Chemistries 
are  suitable  textbooks  for  preparation.  Smith  &  Hall  s  Teaching  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  (Longmans)  discusses  fully  the  material  and  methods  approved  by  the 
Department.  The  standard  of  attainment  must  be  to  fit  for  admission  to  the 
special  college  course  in  general  chemistry  (2S)  to  which  this  unit  is  prerequisite. 
1  unit. 

Geology 

1.  Elementary  Physiography. — The  requirement  for  credit  in  this  subject 
includes:  (a)  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth's  relief  features;  (b)  familiarity 
with  the  general  facts  of  atmospheric  movements,  precipitation,  temperature,  etc., 
together  with  the  principles  governing  them;  (c)  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
sea,  including  the  general  facts  concerning  its  movements  and  their  causes, 
i  unit. 

2.  Advanced  Physiography. — This  calls  for  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the 
topics  named  above.    In  addition,  the  candidate  should  be  famibar  with  the 
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principles  of  climatology,  the  evolution  and  history  of  physiographic  features, 
and  the  distribution  of  life  and  its  relations  to  surface  conditions.    |  unit. 

A  unit's  credit  will  be  given  those  who  present  both  1  and  2.  Thorough 
courses  based  on  such  texts  as  those  of  Salisbury  (Physiography,  Briber  Course) 
meet  the  requirement  for  1  and  2. 

3.  Geology. — The  reqmi*ement  for  admission  embraces  the  elementary  facts 
of  petrographic,  structural,  dynamic,  and  historic  geology.  FamiUarity  with  the 
modes  of  action  of  geologic  agents  and  clear  views  of  the  progress  and  relations  of 
geological  events  are  essential.  A  thorough  course  based  on  such  a  book  as 
Blackwelder  &  Barrows'  Elements  of  Geology  meets  the  requirement.    ^  unit. 

1  and  2  or  1  and  3  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  in  science  recommended 
to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Geoqrapht 

1.  Commercial  Geography. — For  admission  credit,  a  half-year's  work  should 
be  offered,  based  on  such  texts  as  those  of  Smith,  Brigham,  or  Adams.  The  work 
should  cover  (a)  the  general  conditions  of  commerce,  (6)  the  chief  commodities 
of  commerce,  and  (c)  the  trade  of  the  leading  commercial  countries,  with  emphasis 
on  the  United  States. 

2.  Elements  of  Geography. — This  calls  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Geography  developed  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 
A  thorough  course  in  such  a  text  as  Salisbury,  Barrows,  and  Tower's  Modern 
Geography  meets  the  requirement.    1  unit. 

Gbnbbal  Bioloqt 

The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in  General  Biology  will  be 
required :  (a)  To  submit  to  the  Examiner  a  notebook  consisting  of  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied  and  statements  of  experiments 
performed  (see  statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  p.  113).  It  is 
recommended  that  studies  of  at  least  fifteen  principal  forms  be  undertaken. 
These  studies  may  be  largely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  compound  micro- 
scope. Attention  should  be  given  chiefly  to  those  organisms  that  can  be  studied 
in  a  living  condition.  (5)  To  demonstrate  in  the  college  laboratory,  under  the 
supervision  of  college  officers,  that  he  possesses  some  power  to  observe  accurately 
and  intelligently.  More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct  observation  and  on  the 
careful  record  thereof  than  upon  technical  terms,  (c)  To  answer  in  writing  a 
few  general  questions  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  lower  animals  as  well  as 
questions  on  famihar  forms,  such  as  the  perch,  crayfish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern, 
some  common  type  of  flowering  plant,  etc.    1  unit. 

Genebal  Scibncb 

The  work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  such  topics  as:  (1)  the  air  and  our 
relation  to  it;  (2)  water  and  its  uses;  (3)  work  and  energy;  (4)  the  earth's 
crust;  (5)  life  on  the  earth. 

ZobLOQT 

For  admission  credit  in  Zoology  the  general  character  of  the  work  required 
will  be  the  same  as  that  indicated  under  General  Biology;  but  in  this  case  the 
number  of  animals  studied  should  be  increased  when  1  unit  is  sought. 

It  is  recommended  that  attention  be  equally  divided  between  (a)  natural 
history  and  physiology  and  (6)  structure  and  classification.  However,  work 
with  primary  emphasis  on  any  phase  of  zoology  will  be  accepted.  The  sub- 
mission of  a  notebook  is  required  of  all  candidates.    ^  or  1  unit. 

Botany 

If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  sought,  the  preparatory  work  should  consist 
of  the  study  of  types  from  all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  a 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  ecology,  and 
classification.    |  or  1  unit. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  two  imlts  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  General  Biology. 
ZoSlogy,  and  Botany.  Any  one  of  these  three  subjects  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit 
of  science  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 
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Phtsioloqt 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  given  in  Huxley's 
Textbook  of  Physiology  (revised)  or  Martin's  Human  Body  (briefer  course).  §  unit. 

Drawing  and  Shopwobk 

Admission  credit  not  to  exceed  five  units  may  be  given  in  Drawing  and  Shop- 
work,  provided  the  high  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  accepts  five  units 
in  these  subjects  for  its  diploma.  Each  miit  must  represent  not  less  than  250 
hours  of  work.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  give  an  examination  to  test 
the  applicant's  standard  of  attainment  in  these  subjects. 

Free-hand  drawing. — The  appUcant  must  possess  abihty: 

1.  To  make  rapid  sketches  from  objects  which  shall  indicate  the  perspective 
appearance,  the  proportions,  and  the  main  characteristics  of  structure  ana  form. 

2.  To  make  as  records  of  observations  such  drawings  as  would  be  appropriate 
for  illustrations  to  accompany  high-school  studies  in  the  sciences. 

3.  To  sketch  free-hand,  from  specifications,  any  simple  geometric  figure. 

4.  To  match  with  water  colors  any  given  color,  and  to  carry  a  flat  wash  of 
color  over  a  given  area. 

Mechanical  drawing. — The  appUcant  must  possess  ability : 

1.  From  given  mechanical  drawings  of  a  simple  object  to  make  a  free-hand 
drawing  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  in  perspective. 

2.  From  a  simple  geometric  form  or  constructed  object  to  make  dimen- 
sioned free-hand  working  drawings  which  furnish  data  suflQcient  for  a  finished 
instrumental  drawing  or  for  the  construction  of  the  object. 

3.  From  specifications  to  make  a  completed  working  drawing  free-hand  or 
instrumental  or  a  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the  object. 

Shopwork. — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  To  execute  in  a  workman-like  manner  representative  units  of  construc- 
tive work. 

2.  To  plan  and  carry  through  to  completion  typical  problematic  units  of 
work  and  to  use  in  this  connection  a  reasonable  fund  of  technical  information. 

3.  To  use  intelligently  the  printed  reference  material  related  to  a  particular 
shop  course. 

Home  Economics  and  Household  Art 

Each  unit  of  admission  credit  must  represent  a  course  covering  at  least  35 
weeks  with  not  less  than  five  hours  per  week,  not  more  than  half  of  the  total 
assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  the  specified  time. 

Other  Subjects  Accbptbd  for  Admission 

Credit  is  also  given  for: 

Agriculture,  5  or  1  unit. 
Commercial  Law,  |  unit. 
Music,  I  or  1  unit. 

Stenography,  Typewriting,  and  Bookkeeping,  1,  2,  3,  or  4  units. 

B.  ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 
Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  to  which  they  are  admitted  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  pro- 
viso: In  case  the  character  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to 
create  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves 
the  right  to  revoke  at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate,  and  to  exact  examina- 
tion in  the  same. 

I.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  fifteen  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high 
grade,  and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  the  high  school,  the 
accumulation  of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  ol 
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the  College  Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before 
entering  on  the  advanced  school  work.  Advanced  standing,  based  on  an  excess 
of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
one  major  for  each  half -unit  of  excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Credit  is  limited  to  courses  which  substantially  comport  with  the  program 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University,  pursued  after  the  completion  of  college 
entrance  requirements. 

2.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  —  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of 
C  but  less  than  B  — ,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  one-haK  college 
credit  only.    If  he  falls  below  C,  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  paragraph  2. 

Note. — The  foregoing  regulations  are  applicable  only  to  students  entering  directly 
from  co-operating  secondary  schools.  College  credit  for  excess  preparatory  school  work 
ts  not  granted  to  students  entering  with  advanced  standing. 

II.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOB  COLLEGE  WORK 

Claims  for  credit  on  accoimt  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  information,  the 
Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own  statement, 
when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University 
Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this  statement 
is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (o)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (6)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions) ;  (c)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (1)  by  subjects  and  catalogue 
numbers  the  credit  in  the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per 
week)  given  to  each,  (2)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and 
(3)  in  general  or  specifically  the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (d)  the  duration  of  his 
attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  Course  Book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  proposed  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  College 
in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit  so  listed 
is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only  in  case 
the  appUcant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University  completes 
six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  Amount  of  credits. — A  student  transferring  from  a  standard  college  is 
given  the  same  standing  in  the  Colleges  of  the  University,  provided  that  his 
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preparatory  work  was  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  University; 

otherwise  advanced  work  will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies 

at  the  rate  of  one  major  (five  term-hours,  three  and  one- third  semester-hours) 

for  each  half-unit.    The  maximum  credit  allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit 

obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  University,  i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If 

the  Baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the  total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors, 

three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

NoTB. — No  student  entering  the  University  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  which  admits 
to  the  Graduate  Schools  may  become  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  In  the  Colleges 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

4.  Presented  at  outset. — Applicants  specify  at  the  outset  aU  claims  for  credit. 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions,  no  claim  not  so  presented  mil 
be  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit  unless  the  work  on  which  it  is 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  work. — Students  are  not  permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination 
for  work  done  privately  or  by  correspondence  while  in  residence  at  the  University 
unless  written  consent  to  the  arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the 
Dean  and  the  Departmental  Examiner  concerned. 

6.  Examinations. — Claims  for  work  done  in  non-accredited  institutions  maybe 
referred  by  the  University  Examiner  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner. 
An  oflficial  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  applicant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.  No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official 
credential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  apphcation  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  ofl'ered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination 
and  such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor 
on  the  official  blank  suppHed  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of 
credit  gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  total  amount  of  non-resident  work  (18  majors)  which  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for 
experience  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  but,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
corresponding  school  of  the  University,  credit  toward  the  Baccalaureate  degree 
may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  Theology, 
and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  an  !  Industrial  Arts.  Professional 
work  not  preceded  by  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  will  not  be  fully  accepted 
toward  a  Baccalaureate  degree  until  after  the  student  has  completed  18  majors 
in  the  Colleges  of  this  University  with  the  average  required  for  graduation,  or 
has  credit  for  24  majors  of  College  work  including  advanced  standing.  (For  con- 
ditions see  "College  Credit  for  Professional  and  Technical  Work,"  p.  44.) 

9.  Requirements  for  degrees. — (See  pp.  44-45.) 
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C.    ADMISSION  AS  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 
PersoTiB  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  shall  present  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work  equiva- 
lent to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (h)  evidence  of  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in  practical  Ufe. 

2.  Each  applicant  shall  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  EngHsh  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 

3.  They  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a  definite 
subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been  received. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  abihty  to  pursue  successfully  the  work 
desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is  sought,  or  of 
an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be  required. 

4.  They  shall  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  college  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  chapel  assembly  and,  unless  excused  by  the 
Dean,  work  in  Physical  Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 

Note. — An  unclassified  student  becoming  classified  will  receive  credit  toward  his 
degree  for  a  course  taken  before  classification  under  the  regulations  which  would  have  been 
applicable  had  he  been  classified  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  course. 

D.   RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  WITH  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

The  University  desires  to  promote  such  correlation  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  collegiate  work  that  contribution  may  be  made  from  every  point  of  view  to  the 
study  of  educational  problems  of  common  interest,  and  that  the  utmost  economy 
of  educational  effort  may  be  attained.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  University 
attempts  to  arrange  for  systematic  and  intimate  relations  with  preparatory  and 
other  secondary  schools.  The  types  of  relationship  possible  vary  with  the  cir- 
cimastances  of  institutions.  In  general,  they  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
co-operation. 

I.  The  Accredited  Schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  those  secondary 
schools  whose  graduates  presenting  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Colleges  of  the 
University  will  be  admitted  on  certificate.  Such  schools  are:  (1)  schools 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago  after  inspection 
by  official  representatives  of  the  University;  or  (2)  schools  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges;  or  (3)  schools 
approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  or  (4) 
schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
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by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

II.  The  Co-operating  Schools  of  the  University  during  any  collegiate  year 
shall  include  all  schools  which  have  been  oflScially  accepted  into  that  relation  by 
the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  such  acceptance  involving 
the  following  prerequisites: 

1.  The  school  must  be  a  regularly  accredited  school  according  to  the  definition 
of  section  I. 

2.  The  school  (1)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  last  annual  conference  of 
the  University  with  its  co-operating  schools  by  one  or  more  oflBcial  delegates; 
or  (2)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  Colleges  or  Graduate  Schools  of  the 
University,  during  the  two  years  preceding,  by  one  or  more  representatives  of 
its  teaching  staff;  or  (3)  shall  have  sent  to  the  University,  during  the  two  years 
preceding,  at  least  one  student  from  its  graduating  classes  who  has  made  a 
creditable  record  in  the  Colleges. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  RELATIONS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO 
AND  CO-OPERATING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  Any  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  may  be  admitted  to  the  Colleges  on  presentation  of  proper  credentials. 
See  page  24  of  this  volume. 

2.  The  officers  of  a  co-operating  school  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
one  member  of  each  graduating  class  for  an  honor  scholarship  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  scholarship  will  be  granted  to  each 
nominee,  since  the  number  of  available  scholarships  is  always  less  than  the  number 
of  candidates  offered. 

3.  Each  co-operating  school  may  send  to  the  annual  contest  in  public 
speaking,  occurring  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  two  representatives  from  the 
Senior  class — one  in  effective  speaking  and  one  in  reading  aloud.  The  suc- 
cessful contestants  are  awarded  scholarships  for  one  year  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

4.  Seniors  in  co-operating  schools  may  in  any  number  enter  competitive 
honor  examinations  in  certain  subjects,  the  successful  contestants  being  entitled 
to  a  scholarship  in  the  University  for  one  year.  Inquiries  concerning  these 
scholarships,  or  any  other  matters  involved  in  the  relations  of  students  admitted 
from  co-operating  schools,  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  Examiner, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

5.  The  principal,  superintendent,  and  instructors  in  co-operating  schools  are 
members  of  the  educational  conference  held  annually  at  the  University. 

6.  Those  who  are  engaged  as  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  co-operating 
schools  for  the  following  year  may  pursue  studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
the  Summer  Quarter  at  one-half  the  usual  tuition  rates. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  more  complete  co-operation,  representatives 
of  departments  in  co-operating  schools  are  invited  to  visit  the  classrooms  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  invitation  should 
notify  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  and  receive  from  his  office  a  card  of  identification 
and  introduction. 
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8.  Relations  between  the  University  and  secondary  schools  are  under  the 
special  consideration  of  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  secondary-school 
oificers  and  members  of  the  University  Faculties  in  equal  numbers. 

9.  Each  co-operating  school  furnishes  upon  request,  upon  a  blank  suppHed  by 
the  University,  data  concerning  studies  offered  and  the  teaching  staff,  and  such 
additional  details  regarding  the  school  as  are  called  for  upon  the  blank. 

In  view  of  possible  changes  in  the  administration  of  a  school,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  co-operation  at  any  time  upon  duy 
notice  to  the  school. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  prepared  to  encourage  any  adequately  equipped 
secondary  school  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  cover  the  courses  now  offered  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  college.  Any  high  school  which  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  such  work  can  come  into  contact  with  the  Junior  College 
oflBcers  of  the  University  with  a  view  to  organizing  advanced  courses  in  close 
consultation  with  these  officers.  The  present  tendency  in  larger  centers  to 
develop  public  high  schools  into  junior  colleges  requires  the  closest  co-operation 
between  such  schools  as  are  undertaking  this  kind  of  work  and  colleges.  The 
University  aims  to  develop  this  intimate  co-operation  with  a  view  to  promoting 
wherever  possible  the  enlargement  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum. 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin  while  still  in  the  high  school  the  accumula- 
tion of  college  credits  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  Such  students  will  be  required 
to  maintain  themselves  at  a  high  level  after  they  begin  courses  in  the  University 
itself  (see  pp.  37-38,  "College  Credit  for  Preparatory  Work"). 

A  circular  explaining  these  matters  in  detail  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools. 


II.   THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  (6)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not  presented  on 
admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  A.B.,  Ph.B.  (Lit.),  and 
S.B.  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  because  the  entrance  units  fail 
to  conform  to  advised  grouping  (p.  25). 

A.    THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

I.     GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  The  Junior  Colleges  include  the  first  and  second  years  of  residence.  After 
completing  the  requirements  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  students  pass  for  their  third 
and  fourth  years  to  the  Senior  Colleges. 

2.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel 
assembly,  men  on  Mondays  and  women  on  Tuesdays.    Attendance  is  required. 

3.  Honorable  mention. — On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges 
honorable  mention  is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  reach  a  standard  fixed 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  University. 
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n.     REQUIREMENTS  EN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEOE9 


During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  Two  majors  of  English  (courses  1  and  3).  English  1  must  be  taken  in  the 
first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors  taken  in  the  first 
year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean,  continues  the  work 
of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a  subject  in  which  he 
took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  "distribution  groups"  to  make  his 
total  (high  school  +  college)  credit  in  each  group  four  majors  (=2  units): 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History,  the  His- 
tory of  Art,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

II.  Language  other  than  English  (all  4  majors  in  one  language):  Depart- 
ments of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

HI.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

Limited  credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses  designated  in  the  depart- 
mental announcements  are  subject  to  the  following  limitation  of  credit:  (a)  Full 
credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken  among  a  student's  first  18  majors, 
and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9.  (6)  After  a  student  has  credit 
for  18  majors  but  less  than  27,  these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major 
each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they  will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any 
course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  on  payment  of  the  fee,  pre- 
sumably as  a  fourth  course. 

The  student  is  admitted  to  the  Senior  Colleges  when  he  has  (1)  completed 
18  majors  of  work  with  at  least  32  grade-points,  including  the  fulfilment  of  the 
specified  requirements  as  listed  above;  (2)  fulfilled  any  extra  requirements 
imposed  on  account  either  of  excessive  absence  or  defective  work  in  English; 
(3)  fulfilled  the  requirement  in  Physical  Culture  (6  quarters,  4  half-hours  a  week, 
with  an  average  grade  of  C). 


1.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel  assem- 
bly Wednesday.    Attendance  is  required. 

2.  Scholarships. — For  scholarships  and  other  aid  to  students,  see  pp.  12-17. 

3.  Honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges. — The  Bachelor's  degree  is  awarded  with 
honors  to  each  student  who  has  grade-points  according  to  the  following  scale: 

Majors  of  credit  received  Average  of  grade-points 
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in  the  University 


a)  36 
6)  last  27 

c)  last  18 

d)  last  9 
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provided,  in  cases  6),  c),  d),  that  the  average  in  previous  work  is  not  lower  than 
two  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

Honors  in  departments  are  awarded  to  each  student  who  has  at  gradua- 
tion an  average  of  3f  grade-points  per  major  taken  in  the  University,  and  credit 
for  6  majors  of  Senior  College  work  in  a  department  with  an  average  therein 
of  4 1  grade-points,  or  9  such  majors  in  related  departments  with  the  same  average 
provided  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean,  the  9  majors  form  a  coherent  group 
of  studies. 

Special  honors  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  complete  with  distinction 
certain  additional  work  prescribed  by  the  department.  This  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  election  of  a  fourth  course  during  each  of  not  more  than  five 
quarters,  which  shall  not  count  toward  a  degree,  nor  require  an  additional  fee. 

Membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  is  conferred  for  high  scholar- 
ship upon  Senior  College  students  who  have  been  in  residence  for  at  least  six 
quarters,  the  grade  demanded  being  considerably  higher  than  that  required 
for  graduation  with  honors.  Membership  is  determined  by  vote  of  the  chapter, 
no  initiative  being  taken  by  the  student. 

4.  College  credit  for  professional  and  technical  work. — Credit  toward  the 
academic  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Edu- 
cation, Medicine,  or  Divinity,  and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts,  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  amount  of  work  which  may 
be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  9  (in  Medi- 
cine, 18)  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses 
(6)  No  course  may  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development  of 
technique. 

Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  work  in  the  Divinity  School,  the 
Law  School,  or  the  Medical  Courses  are  enabled  to  shorten  considerably  the 
time  required  to  secure  the  collegiate  and  the  professional  degrees  under  a  plan 
which  counts  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  certain  work  in  the  professional 
schools.  Thus  the  last  year  of  residence  as  an  undergraduate  may  be  used 
entirely  for  professional  work  in  the  Law  School  or  the  Divinity  School,  and  the 
last  two  years  for  work  in  Medicine,^  provided  that  all  college  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  have  been  satisfied.  The  details  of  these  arrangements 
may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  special  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Schools. 

II.     REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points  exclusive  of  required  work  in 
Physical  Culture.  These  36  majors  shall  include  one  principal  sequence  of 
least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in  one  department  or  in  a  group 
of  departments  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at  least  6  majors  selected  from 
a  different  department  or  group  of  departments.  These  sequences  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  Dean.    The  work  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  the 

1  Prom  the  students  who  complete  the  Premedical  Course,  a  limited  number  only  are 
selected  on  a  competitive  basis  to  continue  the  study  of  medicine. 
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courses  in  Medicine,  or  the  College  of  Education  may  be  counted  in  satisfaction  of 
either  sequence. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  consists  of  11 
majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University), 
including  entrance  work.    A  secondary  sequence  of  6  majors  is  also  required. 

The  degree  of  Ph.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been 
taken  in  the  departments  of  Division  I  (see  p.  20). 

The  degree  of  S.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been  taken 
in  the  departments  of  Division  II  (see  p.  20). 

Mathematics  may  at  the  option  of  the  student  be  used  as  the  principal 
department  for  the  degree  of  either  Ph.B.  or  S.B. 

No  course  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  requirements  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  shall 
count  in  making  up  the  principal  for  the  secondary  sequence,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  sequence  required  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

At  least  121  of  the  36  college  majors  must  be  courses  designated  as  Senior 
College  courses,  or  as  graduate  courses  to  which  undergraduates  are  admitted. 

Not  more  than  18  majors  may  be  taken  in  college  in  one  department. 

Credit  for  Physical  Culture  will  be  required  for  graduation  on  the  following 
basis:  six  half  majors  and  six  grade  points,  the  work  of  one  quarter  (four  periods 
per  week)  yielding  one-haK  major  of  credit. 

m.     COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  WITH  ADVANCED 

STANDING 

1.  A  student  admitted  with  less  credit  than  18  majors  must  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  for  a  degree  except  the  "continuation  group"  (see  p.  43). 

2.  A  student  admitted  with  credit  for  18  majors  or  more  may  choose  between 
alternatives  A  and  B,  following: 

A.  He  must  fulfil  the  English  and  Language  requirements  and  devote  at 
least  one-half  of  the  remaining  work  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  to  Senior 
College  courses  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  coherent  and  progressive 
sequences. 

The  requirement  of  a  secondary  sequence  is  waived,  but  the  total  program 
must  include  a  principal  sequence  (see  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree, 
p.  44),  at  least  four  majors  of  which  shall  be  completed  in  the  Colleges  of 
the  University. 

B.  If,  during  his  first  quarter  of  residence,  he  presents  to  the  Dean  a  rational 
scheme  of  courses  to  be  followed  up  to  graduation,  he  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  be  excused  from  all  courses  specifically  required 
in  college.  In  order  to  secure  a  degree  under  this  plan  he  must  maintain  an 
average  of  three  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

3.  In  Physical  Culture  credit  is  allowed  for  advanced  standing  at  the  ratio 
of  one  quarter  for  3  majors.  Further  requirements  must  be  fulfilled  in  residence. 

»  Ten  instead  of  12  in  case  of  a  student  who  has  credit  for  4  units  of  preparatory  Latin 
and  3  majors  of  college  Latin;  and  two  majors  in  like  manner  will  be  allowed  from  the  12 
for  a  student  who  is  credited  with  .3  units  of  preparatory  Greek  and  3  majors  of  college 
Greek, 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Carl  Frederick  Taeusch,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 


Boyd  Henry  Bode,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Illinois 
(Summer,  1921).   

instructors  in  other  departments  offering  instruction  in  this 

department 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

Ellsworth  Paris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 
Katharine  Lucile  Hageman,  A.B.      Donald  Ayres  Piatt,  Ph.B. 

Thomas  Vernon  Smith,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  give  training  in  the  methods  of 
pliilosophic  inquiry,  reflection,  and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent 
teachers  and  investigators  in  the  various  branches.  The  Department  aims  to 
train  specialists,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  general  knowledge. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and 
to  make  some  particular  investigation  in,  one  of  the  four  fields  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, History  of  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  Ethics;  but  this  speciahzation  presup- 
poses sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  and  also  of  Psychology,  to  enable 
one  to  direct,  and  if  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life.  Philosophy 
has  much  of  value  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Philosophy  lay  so  close  to  the  various  sciences,  social, 
historical,  and  biological,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical 
life  on  the  other,  as  at  present.  The  organization  of  courses  in  the  Department 
is  intended  to  recognize,  for  example,  the  relation  of  Logic  to  mathematics  and  to 
the  social  and  natural  sciences;  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  to  literature  and  to 
political  and  economic  history;  of  Ethics  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
sciences,  as  well  as  to  preparation  for  the  ministry,  law,  and  journalism;  and 
of  Aesthetics  to  literature  and  art. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  are  expecting  to  take  Philosophy  as  a 
subsidiary  subject  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  should  see  the  Head  of  the 
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Department  at  once  after  coming  into  University  residence  and  arrange  for  this 
work  in  advance.  Nine  majors  are  usually  required  where  Philosophy  is  the 
minor  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  equivalents  of  the  elementary  courses 
in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic  are  required  as  antecedents.  Work  will  be 
assigned  according  as  the  principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical 
and  social  lines, 

A  student  presenting  himself  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Philosophy  as  the 
chief  subject  will  be  required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  10-12  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  Psychology;  the  latter  may 
be  either  experimental  or  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two.  He 
may  further  specialize,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics, 
Aesthetics,  and  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

In  case  the  antecedent  work  in  elementary  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics, 
and  the  History  of  Philosophy  does  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  the 
candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the  undergraduate  work 
in  these  subjects.  As  a  rule,  students  coming  from  institutions  where  advanced 
work  in  Philosophy  is  not  provided  will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  some  review 
work  here. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  the  following  courses:  1-7, 
Psychology  1.  The  sequence  may  begin  with  any  one  of  these  except  course  7, 
which  must  be  preceded  by  one  major. 

b)  Three  majors  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  from  courses  10-14. 

c)  Three  majors  selected  from  (1)  courses  in  the  Department  open  to  Seniors, 
or  (2)  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the  Dean  from  other  departments 
which  offer  courses  of  cognate  character,  e.g.,  Advanced  Psychology,  History  of 
Education,  History  of  Economic  Theory,  Population,  Political  Theory,  Social 
Origins,  Social  Philosophy,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Organic  Evolution. 

SIDCONDART  SEQUENCES 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  a)  above. 

6)  Three  majors  to  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the 
Dean  with  reference  to  the  student's  principal  sequence.  The  following  are 
recommended: 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  or  Aesthetics, 
when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Psychology  or  Education. 

Courses  in  Social  Psychology,  Development  of  Modern  Thought,  Social 
and  Political  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  Psychology  of  Religion,  when 
the  principal  sequence  is  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  History,  and  Sociology. 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Aesthetics,  when  the  principal 
sequence  is  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

Courses  in  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Modern  Philosophy,  and  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Science  or  Mathematics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     INTBODUCTORT  COUBSES 

Students  may  begin  work  in  the  Department  with  any  one  of  courses  1-6. 
Elementary  Psychology  is  recommended  as  a  preliminary  for  courses  2  and  4, 
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and  is  a  prerequisite  for  course  6.  Course  1  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year 
but  not  after  the  second  year.  Prerequisites  for  other  courses:  for  courses  2  and 
3,  9  majors;  for  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  12  majors;  for  course  7,  12  majors  and  one 
other  course  in  the  Department  or  Psychology  1. 

1.  Social  Ethics. — (1)  The  development  of  co-operation,  order,  responsi- 
bility, Uberty,  justice,  and  democracy,  and  (2)  present  ethical  problems  and 
tasks  of  industrial,  commercial,  civic,  and  political  life.  Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Sociology  2.  Elementary  Social  Psychology. — See  Sociology  2.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Winter,  9 : 00,  Professor  Paris. 

3.  Logic. — In  this  course  the  subject  is  presented  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  method  of  thinking  and  of  scientific  procedure.  Mj.  Spring, 
8:00,  Dr.  Taeusch. 

4.  Elementary  Ethics. — A  study  of  moral  origins  is  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  of  present  problems  of  social  morahty.  Mj. 
Summer,  8:00,  Dr.  Taeusch;  Autumn,  Sec.  a,  8:00,  Professor  Tufts;*  Sec.  b, 
9:00,  Professor  Moore;  Sec.  c,  12:30,  Dr.  Taeusch;  Winter,  Sec.  a,  10:00, 
Professor  Mead;  Sec.  b,  12:30,  Dr.  Taeusch;  Spring,  Sec.  a,  10:00,  Pro- 
fessor Moore;  Sec.  b,  12:30,  Dr.  Taeusch. 

6.  Aesthetics. — An  introduction  to  the  history  and  theory  of  aesthetics. 
The  two  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  field,  viz.,  appreciation  of  criticism,  and  artistic 
production  will  be  analyzed,  and  their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference 
both  to  their  psychological  origin  and  to  their  historic  relations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Art.  For  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psy- 
chology.   Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Tufts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — While  the  course  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  further  study  in  philosophy,  the  primary  aim  will  be  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
general  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  method  and  point  of  view  for  considering 
the  meaning  of  the  world  and  of  human  life.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  the 
Department,  or  one  in  Psychology.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9 :00;  Mj.  Winter, 
9:00,  Associate  Professor  Ames. 


II.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

10.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy. — (1)  A  survey  of  the  history  of  thought, 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  sciences,  to  literature,  and  to  social  and  poUtical 
conditions;  and  (2)  an  introduction  to  philosophy  through  a  more  careful  study 
of  some  of  the  most  important  systems.  Windelband's  History  of  Philosophy 
with  lectures,  and  readings  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  Graduate  Schools.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Mead. 

11.  Modem  Philosophy. — A  general  survey  of  the  philosophic  development 
from  Bacon  and  Descartes  to  Kant.  Lectures  on  the  relations  between  the 
philosophical  and  the  poKtical,  religious,  and  scientific  movements,  with  assigned 
readings  of  selections  from  authors  discussed.  For  Senior  College  and  Graduate 
students.    Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Dr.  Taeusch. 

12.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  thought  of 
the  century  will  be  traced  not  only  in  its  more  formal  philosophic  aspects,  but 
also  as  represented  in  its  Literary  and  scientific  movements.  Romanticism, 
ideaUsm,  positivism,  transcendentalism,  utilitarianism,  and  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution  will  be  treated.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Moore; 
Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Mead. 

13.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Pragmatism,  new  reahsm,  recent  idealism, 
Bergson.    Mj.  Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

14.  BQstory  of  Ancient  Science. — Professor  Mead.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 
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16.  Philosophical  Interpretations  of  History. — A  study  of  typical  interpre- 
tations; religious,  political,  economic,  metaphysical,  biographical,  physical, 
psychological;  and  the  study  of  particular  problems  in  historical  construction 
and  criticism.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30;  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00, 
Dr.  Taeusch. 

17.  Hume. — Hume's  development  out  of  his  immediate  predecessors  will 
be  first  discussed;  then  the  relation  of  Hume's  skeptical  philosophy  to  the 
program  of  the  enlightenment  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  economic, 
political,  and  religious  problems  that  dominated  European  thought  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  will  be  subjected  to  a  detailed  analysis.  M  .  Spring, 
11:00,  Professor  Mead. 

18.  American  Philosophy. — Typical  American  attitudes  to  the  world  and 
life  as  expressed  in  theology,  in  political,  social,  and  legal  opinion,  and  more 
recently  in  technical  philosophy,  will  be  considered  in  their  relation  on  the 
one  hand  to  European  sources  and  on  the  other  to  conditions  and  forces  of 
American  hfe.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor 
Tufts. 

iii.    primarily  for  graduates 

20.  Evolution  of  Morality. — A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
moral  life  and  of  moral  standards  in  relation  to  the  social,  economic,  and  pohtical 
conditions,  and  also  to  custom,  law,  and  religion.  Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22,] 

21.  Advanced  Social  Psychology. — An  analysis  of  human  nature  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  behavior,  with  especial  reference  to  the  appearance  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  self  through  the  operation  of  vocal  gesture  within  the  field  of 
social  conduct.  Prerequisite  for  undergraduates:  either  Sociology  2  or  Psy- 
chology 1  and  Sociology  3.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Mead. 

25.  Hamilton  and  Mill. — The  basis  of  the  discussion  will  be  found  in 
J.  S.  Mill's  Examination  of  the  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  philo- 
sophic positions  of  Hamilton  and  Mill  will  be  considered  from  the  points  of  view 
of  their  predecessors — the  so-called  Scottish  School  in  the  case  of  Hamilton, 
and  the  Empirical  School  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume  in  the  case  of  Mill. 
The  positions  will  then  be  discussed  in  their  bearings  upon  the  problems  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mj.  Autumn,  11 :00,  Professor 
Mead. 

26.  Evolution  of  Justice. — Standards  and  ideals  of  the  conceptions  developed 
in  early  group  life,  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Natural  Rights  School,  and  the  recent 
conceptions  of  social  justice.    M.  Professor  Tufts.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. — Typical  problems  of  social  organization 
and  progress  will  be  considered  with  especial  reference  to  the  standpoints  of 
individualism  and  socialism,  nationalism  and  internationalism.  The  conceptions 
of  freedom,  justice,  rights,  and  democracy  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  present 
economic,  industrial,  and  legal  conditions.  For  graduate  students.  Open  to 
Seniors  who  have  taken  course  4,  or  advanced  work  in  the  Social  Sciences.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Tufts. 

28.  English  Idealism. — A  study  of  English  speculative  thought  in  the 
nineteenth  century  as  influenced  by  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  Idealism,  with 
especial  reference  to  T.  H.  Green  and  Edward  Caird.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00, 
Professor  Moore. 

30,  31,  32.  Rationalism  and  Empiricism. — The  development  of  these  funda- 
mental  motifs  will  be  followed  from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  to  the 
present.  The  course  especially  aims  at  an  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
the  chief  representatives  of  Rationalism  and  Empiricism  and  with  the  relations 
of  these  motives  to  the  contemporaneous  scientific,  religious,  and  political  inter- 
ests. The  first  half  of  the  course  will  deal  with  the  pre-Kantian,  the  second  half 
with  the  Kantian  and  post-Kantian,  development.  For  graduate  students. 
Professors  Mead  and  Tufts.    (Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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35.  Psychology  of  Religion. — A  study  of  the  impulses,  habits,  and  beliefs, 
in  religious  experience;  the  place  and  function  of  ceremonials,  sacrifice,  prayer, 
myth;  various  forms  of  personal  and  organized  religion:  conversion,  beliefs, 
institutional  types  and  tendencies.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 
Ames. 

36.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — A  study  of  religious  sects  in  terms  of 
primary  groups;  the  laws  of  association,  division,  and  modification  through 
social  pressure  and  reflection.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Associate 
Professor  Ames. 

37.  The  Psychology  of  Mysticism. — A  description  and  analysis  of  several 
historical  tj^Des  of  mysticism  and  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  recent  social 
and  individual  psychology.  Associate  Professor  Ames.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

38.  Metaphysics  of  Religion. — A  survey  of  the  main  concepts  of  the  great 
historical  religions  with  a  view  to  their  origin  and  function,  e.g.,  creation,  provi- 
dence, evil,  sm,  redemption,  spirits,  gods.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

38A.  Theories  of  Consciousness. — 'This  course  will  include  a  brief  historical 
introduction  to  the  problem  of  consciousness  and  will  present  the  more  typical 
theories  of  consciousness  in  their  relation  to  contemporary  philosophic  thought. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Bode. 

39.  Philosophy  of  Religion.— A  survey  of  the  place  and  conception  of  religion 
m  the  chief  systems  of  modern  philosophy,  with  special  attention  to  contemporary 
philosophers.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

IV.     FOR  graduate  STUDENTS 

40.  Aristotle's  Metaphysics. — The  Metaphysics  will  be  studied  in  translation, 
and  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  other  portions  of  Aristotle's  philosophical 
writings,  and  in  its  attempt  to  define  the  scope  and  import  of  metaphysics. 
Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

41.  Philosophy  of  France. — Beginning  with  the  encjrclopedists  and  Rousseau, 
French  Philosophy  wiU  be  considered  on  the  one  hand  m  its  intrinsic  significance 
and  on  the  other  in  its  relation  to  French  culture  and  the  contacts  with  English 
and  American  thought.    Mj.  Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

42.  43.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant. — A  critical  discussion  of  Kant's  Philosophy 
as  a  system,  and  in  its  relations  to  previous  and  subsequent  thought.  The  Cri- 
tique of  Pure  Reason  will  be  studied  in  the  Autumn;  The  Critiques  of  Practical 
Reason  and  of  Judgment  in  the  Winter.    2  Mjs.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Sanskrit  14.  The  Religions  of  India. — A  brief  outline  of  the  relirion  and 
mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu  reugions — 
Brahmamsm,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  Introductory  lectures  treating  of  the 
country  and  people,  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of 
Sanskrit  literature,  of  political  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions. 
Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

44.  Hegel's  * 'Phenomenology." — Professor  Mead  Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

45.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. — The  methods  actually  in  use  in  the 
historical  and  social  sciences  will  be  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  theory  of 
inference.  The  discussion  will  follow  Wundt's  treatment  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Logic,  certain  chapters  in  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science,  portions  of 
Jevons'  Principles  of  Science,  and  other  collateral  material.  Mj.  Professor 
Mead.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

46.  The  Logic  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. — The  two  problems 
considered  in  this  course  will  be  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  objects  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  implications  of  evohition  as 
scientific  hypothesis.    Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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47.  Present  Problems  in  Logical  Theory. — A  general  survey  of  some  of  the 
main  features  of  current  idealistic,  neo-realistic,  and  instrumental  theories  and 
logic  in  their  relations  to  scientific  method  on  the  one  hand  and  to  ethical  and 
social  theory  on  the  other.    M.  Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

49.  Current  Issues  in  Philosophy. — A  discussion  of  problems  raised  by 
current  Pragmatism,  neo-Realism,  and  Idealism.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
11:00,  PROFTi:ssoR  Moore. 

50.  Plato. — A  study  of  Platonic  Idealism  in  its  origins  and  development 
as  revealed  in  a  group  of  the  Dialogues.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Pro- 
fessor Bode. 

60A,  B,  C.  Seminar:  Current  Logical  Problems. — Selected  problems  from 
current  logical  discussions,  such  as:  the  nature  of  implication  and  inference; 
the  relation  of  inference  to  time  and  to  self ;  the  problem  of  error,  contradiction, 
consistency,  etc.  These  will  be  considered  from  the  standpoints  of  the  Idealistic, 
the  Realistic,  the  Bergsonian,  and  the  Instrumental  doctrines.  3Mjs.  Pro- 
fessor Moorb.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

61A,  B,  C.  Seminar:  Modern  Logical  Theory. — The  course  during  the  first 
half-year  will  trace  in  the  development  of  modern  logical  theory  (1)  the  different 
conceptions  of  the  general  nature  and  function  of  thought  with  (2)  the  correspond- 
ing interpretations  of  the  logical  functions;  idea,  judgment,  inference;  hjnpothe- 
sis,  induction,  deduction,  and  verification.  Beginning  with  Lotze  and  Mill 
the  course  will  follow  the  development  to  the  present  time,  showing  the  modi- 
fications of  logical  theory  made  by  the  conception  of  evolution,  the  pragmatic 
movement,  and  modern  mathematical  analysis.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Mon.,  Th., 
4:30-6:30;  Winter,  Spring,  Mon.  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Moore. 

62A,  B.  Seminar:  The  Foundations  of  Modern  Logic- -Beginning  with  the 
rationalistic  and  empirical  movements  of  the  modern  period  the  development  of 
the  presuppositions  and  problems  of  present  logical  theories  will  be  followed 
through  the  doctrines  of  Kant.    Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

63.  Seminar:  HegePs  Logic. — This  course  presupposes  a  fundamental  study 
of  Kant,  and  leads  up  to  the  study  of  modern  logical  theory.  Wallace's  transla- 
tion of  Hegel's  Logik  will  be  used.  The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  enable  the 
student  to  follow  out  as  sympathetically  as  possible  the  structure  of  Hegel's 
thoujght,  and  to  recognize  the  problems  that  have  appeared  with  Hegel's  con- 
ception of  logic,  and  the  limitations  of  Hegel's  method  in  dealing  with  them. 
Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

64A,  B.  Seminar:  Thought  and  Reality. — A  course  in  modern  logical 
metaphysics.  The  development  of  modern  theories  of  the  nature  of  thought  and 
its  function  in  the  world  and  the  connection  of  these  theories  with  political, 
scientific,  and  religious  motifs  will  be  traced.  The  general  divisions  of  the  course 
are:  (1)  Empiricism  and  RationaUsm;  (2)  Ideahsm;  (3)  Intellectualism  and 
Voluntarism;  (4)  Evolutionism  and  Pragmatism;  (5)  IS'eo-Realism.  The  course 
presupposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  and  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  logic.  2Mjs.  Professor  Moore.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

66.  Seminar:  Social  Consciousness. — Two  topics  will  be  discussed:  (a)  the 
relation  of  the  process  of  communication  to  the  structure  of  thought  and  the  char- 
acter of  truth,  (6)  the  relation  of  the  origin  and  existence  of  the  seK  to  the 
society  of  selves.  The  aim  of  the  investigation  will  be  to  bring  the  social  charac- 
ter of  consciousness  into  relation  with  the  philosophical  problems  of  truth  and 
reality.    Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

66.  Seminar:  Conceptions  of  the  Self. — A  historical  study  of  conceptions 
of  the  self  in  relation  to  logical,  ethical,  social,  and  religious  problems.  The 
course  is  designed  also  to  furnish  background  and  material  for  course  67  in  the 
Winter  Quarter.    Mj.  Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

67.  Seminar:  Experience  and  the  Self. — The  theory  of  experience  will  be 
F^tudied  from  the  point  of  view  of  biological  evolution,  of  perception,  and  of 
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reflection.  The  point  of  emphasis  will  be  upon  the  mutual  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  self  to  their  environment,  and  the  bearings  of  this  relation  upon  the 
objects  and  the  judgments  of  reality.  The  literature  under  discussion  will  be 
that  of  the  modern  schools  of  idealism,  neo-realism,  and  pragmatism.  Mj. 
Peofessor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

68.  Seminar:  "Reality." — Logical,  ethical,  and  metaphysical  implications 
of  historical  and  contemporary  conceptions  of  "reality."  Mj.  Professor 
Moore.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

69.  Seminar:  Ethical  Theory. — A  critical  and  constructive  treatment  of 
present  problems  of  ethical  theory,  based  on  a  study  of  Sidgwick,  Green,  Moore, 
and  other  recent  authors.  2Mjs.  Autumn,  Wed.,  4:30-6:30;  Winter,  Wed.,  Fri., 
4 : 30-6 : 30,  Professor  Tufts. 

70.  71,  72.  Research  Courses. — ^Advanced  courses  in  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
Philosophy  of  Science,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  for  students  prepared  to  under- 
take independent  or  semi-independent  work,  will  be  directed  by  instructors  of 
the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Charles  Hubbard  Jtjdd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 

Psychology;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education;  Director 

of  the  School  of  Education. 
Harvey  Carr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 
Forrest  Alva  Kingsbury,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Edward  Stevens  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
William  Berry,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 
Arthur  W.  Kornhauser,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 


Robert  M.  Yerkes,  Ph.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Research  Information 

of  the  National  Research  Council  (Summer,  1921). 
Warner  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of 

California  (Summer,  1921).   

instructors  in  other  departments  offering  coub8£S  in  this 
department 

Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology, 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Charles  Judson  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Guy  Thomas  Buswell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 
William  Emet  Blatz,  A.M.  Rietta  Simmons,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  the  Department  are  planned  with  three  purposes  in  view: 
(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  undergraduate  students  who  desire  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  principles  of  psychology  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
larger  social  and  scientific  interests  of  modern  life;  (2)  to  afford  adequate  dis- 
cipline for  students  who  wish  to  employ  psychology  as  a  basis  for  higher  work 
in  philosophy,  education,  the  biological  and  social  sciences;  (3)  to  furnish  a  sound 
and  symmetrical  training  for  teachers,  investigators,  and  specialists  in  the  various 
branches  of  psychological  science. 

The  fellowships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  are  intended  for  persons 
who  give  promise  of  distinction  in  research  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  psychology  ai'e  required  to  present 
three  undergraduate  courses  in  psychology,  or  their  equivalent,  before  being 
admitted  to  advanced  work  in  the  Department.  They  are  advised  in  all  cases 
to  take  the  Master's  degree  during  the  first  year  of  graduate  residence.  They 
are  also  advised  in  all  cases  to  have  the  equivalents  of  at  least  three  majors  in 
the  Department  of  Philosophy.    When  the  principal  work  falls  within  the  lines 
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of  experimental  psychology  or  comparative  psychology,  the  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  have  the  equivalent  of  the  elementary  courses  in  neurology  and 
either  physiology  or  zo6logy. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  expect  to  make  Psychology  a  secondary 
subject  for  any  of  the  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment immediately  after  entering  upon  residence.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  previous  training  of  the  candidates.  From  six 
to  nine  majors  are  commonly  necessary. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  present  in  their  under- 
graduate records,  or  to  take  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  required  for  the 
Master's  degree,  the  equivalent  of  three  elementary  majors  in  Psychology. 
Courses  pursued  for  the  Master's  degree  must  be  completed  with  an  average 
grade  of  B  —  or  better. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  two  buildings  of  its  own:  one  at 
5728  EUis  Avenue,  and  the  other  at  5704  Ellis  Avenue.  The  former  contains 
recitation  rooms,  libraries,  and  research-rooms  for  graduate  students.  The  latter 
is  devoted  entirely  to  animal  psychology. 

The  facilities  for  work  in  animal  psychology  are  peculiarly  good,  and  the 
equipment  for  such  work,  already  among  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  is  being 
rapidly  enlarged.  The  collection  of  general  apparatus  ranks  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  country  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough  train- 
ing in  accepted  methods  of  research  and  to  supply  the  necessary  means  for 
investigation.  New  apparatus  required  for  research  is  promptly  furnished.  The 
results  of  all  approved  investigations  appear  either  in  the  Psychological  Review 
pubhcations  or  in  other  journals  of  repute. 

UNDBRQRADUATB  SEQUENCES* 

The  following  courses  may  be  used  in  fulfilment  of  sequence  requirements: 
1,  Introductory  Psychology;  2,  Demonstration  Course;  3,  Applied  Psychology; 

4,  Social  Psychology;  5,  Psychology  of  Religion;  5 A,  Psychology  of  Religious 
Groups;  6,  Psychological  Tests;  7,  Abnormal  Psychology;  9,  Tests  of  Special 
Abilities;  10,  Comparative  Psychology:  11,  Advanced  Systematic  Psychology; 
15A,  Memory;  16A,  Individual  Differences;  20,21,22,  Experimental  Psychology, 
From  other  departments.  Anatomy  16,  Neurology;  Education  64,  Psychology 
of  Elementary  Education;  65,  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects;  and,  in 
exceptional  cases,  other  courses  in  Neurology,  Education,  or  Philosophy,  approved 
by  the  departmental  adviser. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE 

The  following  courses  constitute  a  sequence  in  the  Department  of  Psychology: 
Psychology  1,  2,  and  11,  and  six  majors  from  the  following  list:  Psychology  3,  4, 

5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  15A,  16A. 

SBCONDART  SEQUENCES 

Secondary  sequences  may  be  made  up  by  selecting  six  of  the  courses  listed 
for  the  principal  sequence. 

»  Course  1  must  precede  all  other  courses  and  should  be  taken  during  the  second  year 
of  residence.  The  course  la  Systematic  Psychology  (11)  should  be  taken  during  the  final 
year  of  residence,  otherwise  the  order  of  courses  as  announced,  although  advised,  is  not 
prescribed. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
The  courses  are  divided  into  four  groups:  A,  those  for  undergraduates 
exclusively;  B,  those  for  undergraduates  to  which  graduates  may  be  admitted; 
C,  those  for  graduates  to  which  undergraduates  properly  prepared  may  be 
admitted;  and  D,  those  for  graduate  students  alone. 

DIVISION  A 

1.  Introductory  Psychology. — Mj.  every  quarter.  Sections  limited  to  35. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  11:00;  Autumn,  8:00,  9:00,  12r30,  2:30;  Winter,  8:00, 
9:00,  12:30,  1:30,2:30;  Spring,  9:00,11:00,  12:30,  1:30,  2:30;  Assistant 
Professors  Kingsbury,  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Berrt. 

Note. — This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  Department  and 
may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed  nine  majors  of  work. 

2.  Outlines  of  Experimental  Psychology. — This  course  is  intended  to  give 
students  a  general  introductory  acquaintance  with  typical  methods  and  results 
of  experimental  psychology.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  assigned  readings. 
Limited  to  16.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring.  Lectures 
9:00.    Laboratory  work  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Robinson. 

3.  Psychology  of  Business  Procedure. — A  study  of  the  applications  of  psy- 
chology to  advertising,  salesmanship,  vocational  efficiency,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  1,  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  10:00,  12:30,  Mr.  Korn- 

HAUSER. 

3X.  Applied  Psychology. — Applications  of  psychological  methods  and  data 
to  selected  problems  of  industry,  commerce,  law,  administration,  and  other 
fields.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  term),  Winter, 
10 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Kingsbury. 

related  courses  in  other  departments 

Education  5.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Sub- 
jects.— M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor 
Guiler;  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  6.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Richardson;  Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

Philosophy  6.  Aesthetics. — Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Tufts. 

Sociology  2.  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Pro- 
fessor Paris. 

division  b 

4.  Elementary  Social  Psychology. — Analysis  of  human  nature  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  behavior.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Kingsbury. 

5.  Psychology  of  Religion. — See  Philosophy  35.  A  study  of  the  typical 
phases  of  religious  consciousness.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 
Ames. 

6.  Psychological  Tests. — ^A  study  of  their  historical  development  and  a 
critical  evaluation  of  methods  and  results.  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Buswell. 

7.  Abnormal  Psychology. — A  study  of  sleep  and  dreams,  hypnotism,  the 
neuroses,  the  theories  of  the  subconscious.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  including  3 
in  Psychology.    Mj.  [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

11.  Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  presenta- 
tion of  systematic  general  psychology.  Prerequisite:  24  majors,  including  3 
majors  in  Psychology.    Mj.  Autumn,  11 :00,  Assistant  Professor  Kingsbury. 
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DIVISION  C 

9.  Tests  of  Special  Abilities. — Tests  of  sensory  and  motor  capacities; 
volitional  and  temperamental  traits  and  patterns;  methods  of  character  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Kings- 
bury. 

10.  Comparative  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  intelligent  capacity  of  animals 
with  an  attempt  to  trace  the  phylogenetic  development  of  human  intelligence. 
Laboratory  and  lectures.  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite: 
3  majors  in  Psychology.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

15A.  Memory.— The  principles  of  economical  learning  with  emphasis  on 
experimental  methods  employed  in  their  discovery.  Practical  applications  of 
these  principles  for  the  student  and  in  daily  life.  The  phenomena  of  mental 
imagery  and  their  relation  to  memory.  Incidental  memory.  Phenomenal 
memory.  The  improvement  of  memory  with  practice.  Memory  training  systems 
and  mnemo technique.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

16A.  Individual  Differences. — The  range  of  mental  abilities  as  revealed  by 
tests  of  general  intelligence  and  of  special  functions.  Differences  due  to  train- 
ing and  differences  due  to  native  endowment  or  early  opportunity.  The  effects 
of  practice  upon  individual  differences  as  revealed  by  measurements  made 
before  and  after  undergoing  training.  The  probable  degree  of  validity  of  initial 
tests  in  view  of  experiments  in  which  the  tested  persons  have  been  subjected 
to  training  in  the  function  tested  or  in  a  very  similar  function.  The  components 
of  character  and  temperament.  The  elements  entering  into  a  well-balanced 
character  and  the  extent  to  which  shaping  of  character  is  a  possibility  through 
self -direction  or  through  education.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  1 : 30,  Assistant  Professor  Brown. 

17A.  Psychology  from  the  Comparative  and  Genetic  Approach. — This  is 
an  outline  of  the  development  of  behavior  and  mind  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
race.    Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Dr.  Yerkes. 

20,  21a,  21b,  22.  Experimental  Psychology. — Training  course.  This  course 
is  designed  to  afford  students  preliminary  training  for  independent  research  and 
for  teaching  this  branch.  It  is  distinctly  a  laboratory  course.  The  course  may 
be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  three  quarters.  The  work  is,  however, 
closely  connected,  and  the  Department  strongly  recommends  adherence  to  the 
regular  sequence,  as  indicated  in  the  course  numbers.  Prerequisite:  3  majors 
in  Psychology.  4Mj8.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Lectures,  1:30;  labora- 
tory work,  1:30-3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Robinson. 

Note. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  occur  on  different  days. 

Course  20:  Will  be  given  to  the  study  of  visual  sensations,  introduced  by 
a  general  presentation  of  psychological  methods,  and  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
operations  of  the  nervous  system.  Autumn. 

Course  21a:  Will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  auditory,  cutaneous,  kinaes^ 
thetic,  gustatory,  and  olfactory  sensations.    Winter.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Course  21b:  Will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  feeling  and  emotion,  work  and 
fatigue.  Winter. 

Course  22:  A  study  of  learning  and  the  thought  activities.  Spring. 

Note. — These  four  courses  are  given  in  rotation  in  successive  summers,  so  that  the 
year's  work  may  be  obtained  by  students  who  are  in  residence  only  in  the  summer. 

30.  History  of  Psychology. — A  survey  of  the  historical  development  of 
psychology,  including  a  critical  and  expository  examination  of  representative 
writers.    Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Psychology.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  . 

related  courses  in  other  departments 

Education  64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education. — M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  1:30;  Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Judd. 
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Education  65 A.  Psychology  of  Secondary  Education. — M.  Summer,  First 

Term,  1 : 30,  Professoe  Judd. 

Education  67.  Psychology  of  Learning. — Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor 
Freeman. 

Education  69.  The  Psychology  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional  Children. — 

M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30;  Mj.  Spring,  1:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Buswell, 

Education  70.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Defective  Children. — 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Dr.  Schmiti. 

Education  71.  Litroductory  Course  in  Experimental  Education. — Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  10:00-12:00,  2:30^4:30,  Professor  Freeman, 
Assistant  Professor  Buswell,  Associate  Professor  Carter;  Mj.  Winter, 
8:00-10:00,  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  72.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems. — 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  8:00,  9:00;  Mj.  Win- 
ter, 12:30,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

Education  76A.  Mental  Tests.— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Pro- 
fessor Freeman. 

Anatomy  16.  Elementary  Neurology. — Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor 
Herrick. 

Philosophy  21.  Advanced  Social  Psychology.— Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Mead. 

division  d 

24.  Visual  Space  Perception. — ^Consists  of  lectures,  reading,  and  laboratory 
work.  For  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  1  major  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology. Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Carr.  [Given  in  alternate  years; 
will  not  be  given  in  1921-22.] 

35A.  Systematic  Psychology. — Discussion  of  literature  on  some  selected 
topic.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00, 
Associate  Professor  Carr. 

36 A.  Readings  in  Experimental  Literature. — Reports  and  class  discussion 
of  experimental  literature  on  some  selected  topic.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
instructor.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

36,  37.  Readings  in  Experimental  Psychology. — This  course  consists  of 
extensive  readings  and  class  discussion  in  some  selected  topic  of  experimental 
psychology.  The  topics  chosen  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  student.  Open  only  to  graduate  students.  2Mjs,  Autumn  and  Winter, 
11:00,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

38A.  Practical  Mental  Measurement. — The  history,  theory,  and  practice 
of  mental  measurement  in  education  and  industry.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in 
Psychology.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Dr.  Yerkes. 

39.  Journal  Club. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Required  of  all  graduate 
students.    Hours  to  be  arranged.  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

40,  41,  42.  Research  Course. — This  course  is  primarily  intended  for  graduate 
students  engaged  in  research  for  their  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree.  It  is  also 
open,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  graduate  students  interested  in  the 
investigation  of  some  special  topic.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

related  courses  in  other  departments 

Education  166.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology. — Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
First  Term),  2:30,  Professor  Judd. 

Education  171.  Laboratory  Problems  in  Experimental  Education. — Mj. 
Autumn,  3:30,  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  172.  Statistical  Methods:  Advanced  Course. — Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Mr.  Holzinger. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  CLASS  HOURS 


Autumn,  1921 

Winter,  1922 

Spring,  1922 

8:00 

Psychology  1 
Psychology  5 

Psychology  1 
Psychology  2 
(2  hrs.) 

Psychology  2 

(2  hrs.) 
Psychology  9 

9:00 

Psychology  1 

Psychology  1 

Psychology  1 

10:00 

Psychology  4 

Psychology  3 
Psychology  3X 

Psychology  3 
Psychology  30 

- 

11 :00 

Psychology  11 
Psychology  36 

Psychology  37 

Psychology  1 
Psychology  10 

12:30 

Psychology  1 

Psychology  1 
Psychology  3 

Psychology  1 
Psychology  3 

1:30 

Psychology  6 
Psychology  20 
(2  hrs.) 

Psychology  1 
Psychology  21b 
(2  hrs.) 

Psychology  1 
Psychology  22 
(2  hrs.) 

2:30 

Psychology  1 

Psychology  1 

Psychology  1 

3:30 

Hours 
to  be 
Airanged 

Psychology  40 

Psychology  41 

Psychology  42 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types 
of  students: 

First,  graduate  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses  in 
normal  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  may  secure  advanced  and  specialized  courses 
in  Education  and  may  carry  on  research  work  leading  to  the  Doctor's  degree. 

Secondly,  advanced  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along 
the  lines  of  administration  and  supervision  may  secure  systematic  courses  relating 
to  current  educational  problems  and  to  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  of 
school  problems.  Administrative  and  supervisory  officers  are  thus  trained  to 
organize  and  supervise  schools  in  a  scientific  way. 

Thirdly,  undergraduate  students  who  are  speciahzing  in  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Education,  or  in  some  department  of  the  University, 
such  as  History,  Mathematics,  Science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  teach  these 
subjects  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  higher  institutions,  may  secure 
general  courses  in  Education  that  acquaint  them  with  school  organization  and 
classroom  problems. 

Standard  sequences  for  undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Education. — The 
following  Education  sequences  are  required  of  students  registered  in  the  College 
of  Education: 

Education  1  or  2. 

Education  3  or  4. 

Practice  Teaching,  2  majors. 

Additional  majors  in  Education: 

a)  (For  the  principal  sequence). 

5  majors  selected  from  the  Department,  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education. 

b)  (For  the  secondary  sequence). 

2  majors  selected  from  the  Department  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Education. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Dean  two  special-methods  courses  may  be 
included  in  the  principal  sequence  and  one  special-methods  course  in  the  secondary 
sequence  in  Education. 

Standard  sequence  for  undergraduates  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. — ^The  following  secondary  sequence  in  Education  is  recommended  for 
students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach : 

Education  1  or  2. 

Education  3  or  4. 

Four  majors  elected  from  the  following  courses: 


Education  5  or  6. 
Education  7  or  8. 
Education  9. 
Education  10. 
Education  12. 
A  special-methods  course. 
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The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  is  equipped  with  laboratory  facili- 
ties of  a  special  type  to  carry  on  investigations  in  experimental  education. 

In  addition  to  these  special  laboratories  the  Department  of  Education  is  in 
a  pKJsition  to  utilize  the  laboratory  schools  of  the  School  of  Education  for  purposes 
of  tests,  experimentation,  and  observation.  The  laboratory  schools  include  a 
kindergarten,  primary  school,  and  secondary  school  of  sufficient  size  and  variety 
of  courses  and  organization  to  give  opportunity  for  complete  observation  of 
school  work.  In  addition  the  undergraduate  department  is  conducted  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contribute  to  the  training  of  students  who  are  to  teach  either  in  normal 
schools  or  in  college  departments  of  education.  The  undergraduate  department ! 
thus  constitutes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  graduate  department  an  additional 
laboratory  for  educational  research. 

The  records  of  the  University  are  also  accessible  at  all  times  to  students  who 
are  carrying  on  investigations  with  regard  to  scholarship  in  different  institutions. , 

Fellowships  are  available  in  the  Department,  but  in  general  these  can  be- 
awarded  only  to  candidates  who  have  completed  one  year  of  graduate  work.  J 
Scholarships  are  available  for  candidates  of  high  grade  who  are  candidates  for  the' 
Master's  degree.  i 

For  a  complete  statement  concerning  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the^ 
School  of  Education  the  reader  should  secure  the  annual  Announcement  of  that- 
division  of  the  University,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  advanced  degrees  conferred  in  the  Department  are  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  -Irts  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  general  University  require- 
ments for  these  degrees  are  given  on  pages  20-24.  The  special  departmental 
requirements,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  classification  of  the  courses,  are 
as  follows: 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Department  of  Education 
are  required  to  complete,  with  an  average  grade  of  B —  or  better,  eight  graduate 
majors  and  to  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  least  one  quarter  before  the  Convocation  at  which  he  expects  to  receive 
his  degree.  Among  the  eight  majors  must  be  included  at  least  three  from  the 
following  hst:  25,  32,  33,  34,  35,  46,  77,  88,  89,  90,  and  91;  and  at  least  one 
of  the  following;  15,  71,  and  72.  Candidates  who  are  preparing  to  become 
superintendents  of  schools  have  their  attention  directed  especially  to  courses  25, 
32,  33,  35,  46,  72,  and  77.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  become  principals  have 
their  attention  called  to  34,  35,  36,  40,  46,  71,  72,  76,  77,  80,  and  8L  Candidates 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  courses  in  Education  should  take  15,  25,  46,  51,  71, 
and  72.  All  Masters  dissertations  must  be  presented  in  final  form  at  the  office 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at 
which  the  degree  is  conferred, 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  advised  to  take  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  as  early  in  their  residence  as  possible.  The  training 
given  in  the  preparation  of  the  dissertation  for  the  Master's  degree  is  the  best  pos- 
sible training  for  research  work  required  for  the  doctorate.  Candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  complete  at  least  six  majors  marked  with  the 
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numeral  4.  Otherwise  the  requirements  for  this  degree  are  determined  by  the 
general  University  requirements.  Specialization  will  be  encouraged  for  this 
degree  along  the  same  lines  as  those  described  in  the  paragraph  above  describing 
sequences  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  courses  in  this  Depa.  tment  are  di\nded  into  four  different  grades. 

First,  an  introductory'  course,  indicated  by  the  numeral  (1)  in  bold-face 
type  immediately  following  the  title  of  the  course,  is  planned  for  students  having 
less  than  18  majors  of  college  credit.  This  course  gives  no  credit  to  graduate 
students. 

Second,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (2)  are  planned  primarily  for 
undergraduate  students  who  have  more  than  18  majors  of  credit.  These  courses 
give  only  half-credit  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Third,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (3)  are  planned  primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Advanced 
undergraduate  students  who  are  qualified  may  regist-er  for  courses  of  this  grade. 

Fourth,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (4)  are  limited  to  advanced 
graduate  students  (a)  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education,  together 
with  such  specific  courses  as  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  each  course;  and 
(6)  who  wish  to  pursue  independent  investigations  in  the  fields  covered  by  these 
courses. 

TJNDERGRADUATE  COUBSES 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — An  elementaiy  course  to  introduce 
Junior  College  students  to  the  study  of  Education  by  scientific  methods.  Text- 
book: Introduciion  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Educdtion.  Collateral  readings 
and  class  observations  with  reports  will  be  required.  This  course,  or  Education  2, 
is  required  of  all  students  who  are  majoring  or  minoring  in  Education.  Mj. 
Winter,  8:00,  . 

2.  Introduction  to  Scientific  Study  of  Education  (2). — For  advanced  under- 
graduate students.  The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  studv  of 
the  textbook,  Introduction  to  the  Scientijic  Study  of  Education.  The  second  naif 
of  the  course  will  extend  the  study  through  the  reading  of  selected  chapters  from 
current  educational  writings.  Reports  on  observations  will  be  required.  This 
course,  or  Education  1,  is  required  of  all  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  Educa- 
tion. M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  8:00^  Professor 
Guiler;  Mj.  Autumn,  11 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Breed;  Wmter,  10:00, 
Mr.  Edwards;  Spring,  12:30,  Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

3.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — For  prospective 
teachers  in  the  kindergarten  and  elementary-  school.  The  following  topics  are 
studied  in  Parker's  General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elemeiitary  Schools:  artistic 
teaching,  broadening  purposes,  selecting  and  organizing  subject-matter,  interests, 
drill,  and  indi\-idual  differences.  Lectures  and  reference  reading  on  the  follow- 
ing types  of  teaching:  handwriting,  spelling,  reading,  problem-sohang,  expres- 
sion, acquiring  ideas  and  meanings,  harmless  enjojTnent,  ciynic-moral  training. 
Observations  in  the  University  Elementary  School  furnish  concrete  examples  of 
progressive  practices  along  the  foregoing  Lines.  This  course  or  Education  4  is 
required  of  all  students  who  are  majoring  or  minoring  in  Education.  Students 
are  ady-ised  to  take  Education  1  or  2  before  entering  this  course.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:00;  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Parker. 

3B.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools:  Types  of  Learning  (2).— 

Lectures  and  readings  on  methods  of  teaching  the  follo^-ing:  handwriting, 
spelling,  arithmetical  calculation,  beginning  reading,  acquiring  insight  into 
ci\-iUzation,  problem-solving,  skilled  silent  reading,  communicating  ideas,  habits 
of  harmless  enjoyment,  civic-moral  training.    Prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2. 
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M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00,  Professor 
Parker. 

4.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — A  general-methods  course 
for  prospective  high-school  teachers.  The  course  deals  with  the  problems  of 
classroom  teaching,  not  with  general  administrative  problems.  Selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management,  teaching 
foreign  languages,  training  in  expression,  in  enjoyment,  in  reflective  thinking, 
individual  differences,  supervised  study,  the  use  of  books,  laboratory  methods, 
questioning,  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Textbook:  Parker,  Methods  of 
Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Students  are  advised  to  take  Education  1  or  2  before 
entering  this  course.  This  course  or  Education  3  is  required  of  all  students  who 
are  majoring  or  minoring  in  education.  M.  Summer,  either  Term,  9:00,  1:30, 
Professor  Butler,  Professor  Richardson,  Associate  Professor  Carter; 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Butler;  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Propessor 
Buswell;  Spring,  9:00,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

6.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (2). — 
For  prospective  elementary-school  teachers.  Methods  by  which  children  learn 
to  write,  draw,  read,  spell,  and  grasp  the  meaning  of  history,  geography,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  science.  Analyses  of  the  mental  processes  developed  in 
learning  these  subjects.  Textbooks:  Freeman,  Psychology  of  the  Common 
Branches.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Students  are 
advised  to  take  Education  1  or  2  before  entering  this  course.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Guiler;  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Professor  Freeman. 

6.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (2). — For  prospective  high-school 
teachers.  A  psychological  analysis  of  the  various  high-school  courses;  pro- 
posals and  reasons  for  the  reorganization  of  these  courses  which  have  been 
discussed  in  recent  educational  writings.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate 
students.  Prerequisites:  1  major  in  Psychology.  In  addition,  students  are 
advised  to  take  Education  1  or  2  before  entering  this  course.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Richardson;  Mj.  Winter, 
2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

7.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). 
— For  elementary-school  teachers.  Types  of  school  organization;  methods  of 
class  organization;  the  program  of  recitations;  the  problem  of  marking;  manage- 
ment of  classrooms,  halls,  and  playgrounds;  discipHne;  supervision  of  health; 
records  and  reports;  methods  of  using  educational  and  psychological  tests  in 
classifying  pupils  and  improving  instruction.  Observation  in  the  University 
Elementary  School  required.  Prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer, 
either  Term,  1:30;  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

8.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  High  Schools  (2). — 
For  high-school  teachers.  Organizing  classes;  making  a  program  of  recitations; 
assigning  marks;  managing  halls  and  classrooms;  controlUng  the  behavior  of 
pupils;  supervising  health;  systemizing  records  and  reports.  One-fourth  of 
the  course  is  devoted  to  methods  of  using  general-inteUigence  and  educational- 
achievement  tests  in  the  classification  of  pupils  and  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion. Observation  in  the  University  High  School  required.  Prerequisite: 
Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer,  either  Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Breed, 

9.  School  Hygiene  (2). — Hygiene  from  the  point  of  view  of  classroom 
teachers.  Growth;  nutrition;  exercise;  clothing;  common  defects  and  abnor- 
mahties  of  the  special  sense  organs,  with  methods  of  recognition  and  prevention; 
common  skin  and  communicable  diseases  of  children;  first  aid  to  the  injured; 
co-operation  with  school  physicians  and  nurses;  the  construction  and  hygiene 
of  schoolrooms;  out-of-door  schools,  etc.  Students  are  advised  to  take  Educa- 
tion 1  or  2  before  entering  this  course.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Dr.  Reed. 

10.  History  of  Modern  Education  (2).— Reading  and  class  discussion  which 
set  forth  briefly  the  social  and  educational  conditions  in  Europe  and  America 
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from  1100  to  the  present.  Most  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  revolutionary 
developments  that  have  taken  plane  in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Changes 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  response  to  social  needs  and  demands. 
For  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers.  Primarily  for  advanced  under- 
graduate students.    Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Mr.  Edwards. 

IDA.  History  of  Modern  Elementary  Education  (2). — For  superintendents, 
supervisors,  and  elementary-school  principals  and  teachers.  A  brief  survey  of 
the  social  structure  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  a  detailed  study 
of  the  development  of  elementary-school  systems  and  practices.  Special  emphasis 
on  the  social,  religious,  economic,  and  political  forces  which  have  influenced  the 
organization,  content,  and  methods  of  elementary  schools.  Primarily  for 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  11:00,  Mr.  Edwards. 

lOB.  History  of  Modern  Secondary  Education  (2). — For  superintendents, 
high-school  principals  and  teachers.  A  brief  survey  of  secondary  education, 
beginning  with  the  Renaissance,  as  an  introduction  to  a  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  high  school.  The  Latin  grammar  schools  and  the  acade- 
mies of  England  and  America.  Changes  in  secondary  schools  as  a  result  of  social 
needs  and  demands.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have 
had  Education  1  or  2.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Mr.  Edwards. 

tl2.  Practice  Teaching  (2). — Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or 
secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisites:  Education  1  or  2,  Education 
3  for  practice  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  or  4  for  practice  teaching  in  the 
high  school,  and  one  or  more  special-methods  courses  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
Consult  Departmental  Adviser  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before 
registering.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 

tl3.  Practice  Supervision  (2). — Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or 
secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisites:  3  majors  in  Education 
including  Education  89  or  91  or  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  30,  and  at 
least  one  special-methods  course.  Consult  Departmental  Adviser  or  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education  before  registering.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring. 
Hours  to  be  arranged. 

graduate  courses 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

15.  Methods  of  Historical  Research  (3). — Preparation  of  bibliographies, 
methods  of  locating  primary  and  secondary  sources,  the  principles  of  criticism, 
methods  of  exposition  and  documentation,  and  rules  for  interpretation  and 
generalization.  Material  and  illustrations  drawn  from  American  educational 
history.  The  more  important  factors  influencing  the  course  of  this  history,  as 
well  as  the  larger  movements  themselves.  Lectures  and  reports.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer (or  M.  either  Term),  M.,  W.,  3:30-5:30;  Mj.  Spring,  W.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30, 
Professor  Jernegan. 

16.  History  of  American  Education  (3). — The  origin  and  development  of 
American  educational  institutions.  The  European  background  and  modifica- 
tions made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  colonists.  The  various  types  of  state  sys- 
tems of  public  instruction  in  their  origin  and  development;  the  social,  rehgious, 
economic  and  poHtical  factors  that  have  determined  the  chief  educational  move- 
ments. The  various  types  of  educational  institutions  estabhshed,  their  admin- 
istration, support,  curriculum,  practices,  methods,  and  ideals.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  12:30,  Mr.  Edwards. 

EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

20.  Constitutional  and  Legal  Basis  of  Public-School  Administration  (3). — 

A  study  of  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  and  of  important  decisions 
of  the  courts  relating  to  public-school  administration.   The  legal  principles 

t  Technical  Course 
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involved  in  such  problems  as  the  following:  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
schools;  functions,  powers,  and' liabilities  of  school  officers;  teachers'  contracts; 
duties  and  liabilities  of  teachers;  powers  of  boards;  etc.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  three  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00, 
Mr.  Edw^ards. 

25.  School  Surveys  (3). — A  general  view  of  the  methods  of  studying  the 

operations  of  school  systems,  and  the  results  discussed  in  the  leading  survey 
reports.  Extensive  reading  of  the  surveys  required  and  typical  problems 
assigned  for  investigation  and  report.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  of  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Judd. 

30A.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (3). — The  organiza- 
tion of  pubUc  education,  buildings,  and  school  architecture;  material  equipment 
and  supplies;  the  selection,  organization,  and  improvement  of  the  teaching 
staff;  courses  of  study.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or 
m^ore  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Superintendent 
Lewis. 

SOB.  Educational  Administration:  Introductory  Survey  (3). — Continuation 
of  30A.  Administrative  problems:  getting  children  into  school;  organizing 
them  for  effective  group  and  individual  attention;  securing  their  steady  progress 
and  holding  them  in  school;  discipline;  records  and  reports;  measurement, 
interpretation  and  presentation  of  results  to  the  public:  extension  of  school 
activities;  estimating  the  funds  needed;  selhng  the  schools  to  the  public.  Pri- 
marily for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Alexander. 

131.  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Functions  (4). — A  complete  survey 
of  the  various  types  of  tasks  to  be  performed  by  the  several  members  of  the 
organization;  the  interrelationships  of  these;  the  reasons  for  the  tasks,  and  for 
iheir  particular  distribution  among  the  several  members^  the  best  methods  of 
performance;  and  the  plan  of  administrative  organization  best  suited  to  the 
purposes.  Limited  to  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
11:00;  Mj.  Spring,  3:30;  Professor  Bobbitt. 

32.  Financial  Organization  and  Administration  (3). — For  superintendents 

and  others  concerned  with  the  financial  aspects  of  city  school  systems.  The 
school  revenue  is  taken  at  its  source  and  carried  through  distribution  and  account- 
ing of  final  reports.  The  standard  form  of  distribution;  practice  in  distributing 
unclassified  items.  Typical  city  reports.  Methods  of  determining  cost  of 
different  items  and  details  involved  in  expenditure,  practice  in  figuring  costs, 
and  in  laying  out  the  budget,  and  the  principles  of  economical  and  effective  pur- 
chasing. Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in 
Education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Alexander;  Mj. 
Winter,  1:30,  Mr.  Holzinqer. 

132 A.  Public-School  Finance  (4). — Relation  of  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  to  other  expenditures;  taxation  for  school  purposes;  study  of  principle 
of  grants-in-aid,  effects,  and  limitations;  critical  analysis  of  local  support  in 
terms  of  (a)  reliability  and  adequacy,  (b)  relation  to  constitutional  purpose  of 
public  education.  Limited  to  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or 
more  majors  in  Education,  including  course  32  or  equivalent.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Morrison. 

33 A.  School  Buildings  (3). — Economy  and  efficiency  in  school  buildings  due 
to  careful  planning;  recent  development  in  standardization;  investigation  of 
various  types  of  school  buildings  as  now  developed  and  contemplated;  effect  of 
the  curriculum  on  the  type  of  building;  principles  of  design,  both  exterior  and 
interior;  safety  from  fire;  proper  heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  sanitation,  and 
circulation.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  three  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  Materials  fee,  $3 . 00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  3:30,  \Y.,  3:30-5:30,  Mr.  Perkins  and  Others. 
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84.  The  School  Population  (3). — The  problems  of  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  attendance  department,  census  bureau,  bureau  of  vocational  guidance, 
etc.,  in  their  relations  to  attendance,  organizations,  classification,  and  promotion 
of  pupils.  The  school  census;  attendance;  classification  into  types  of  schools; 
classification  into  grades  and  classes:  marking  sj^stems;  special  plans  of  caring 
for  pupils  of  different  capacities;  plans  for  caring  for  special  types  of  pupils; 
adaptation  of  training  to  individual  needs;  promotion  plans;  acceleration, 
retardation,  and  elimination  of  pupils;  use  of  evening  schools,  continuation 
schools,  vacation  schools,  part- time  plans  of  organization,  etc.,  by  way  of  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  special  types  of  pupils.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  8:00,  Superintendent  Stetson;  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Pro- 
fessor BOBBITT. 

35.  The  Teaching  Staff  (3). — The  selection,  appointment,  placement,  training 
prior  to  service,  demotion  and  elimination  of  teachers,  arranging  schedules  of 
promotion  in  rank  and  salary,  methods  of  supervision,  and  other  problems  of  a 
general  character  concerning  the  teaching  personnel.  The  criticism  of  classroom 
teaching,  and  the  technique  of  training  teachers  in  service.  Classroom 
observations  and  extensive  readings.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30, 
Superintendent  Lewis;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Superintendent 
Stetson;  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

36A.  The  Administration  and  Supervision  of  High  Schools  (3). — Purpose 

and  character  of  secondary  education;  extent  of  secondary  education  among  the 
different  racial,  cultural,  and  occupational  groups,  and  among  children  of  vary- 
ing intellectual  abiUty;  classification,  promotion,  and  educational  guidance; 
elimination  and  retardation;  failure  and  credits;  tests  and  measurements; 
finance;  the  teaching  staff;  the  principal.  Readings,  reports,  discussions,  and 
one  term  paper.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Counts. 

36B.  The  Administration  and  Supervision  of  High  Schools  (3). — The  rela- 
tion of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  school  and  the  college;  phjrsical  and 

Esychological  traits  of  adolescence;  programs  of  study  and  curricula;  the  text- 
ook;  school  hbraries;  extra-curricular  activities;  student  organization  and 
government;  moral  instruction  and  training.  Readings,  reports,  discussions, 
and  one  term  paper.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Counts. 

36C.  The  Junior  College:  A  Unit  in  Secondary-School  Organization  (3). — 

The  forces  that  have  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of  junior  colleges;  the 
special  purposes  of  this  new  institution;  its  relationships  to  the  four-year  college; 
the  problem  of  location,  with  special  reference  to  the  source  of  the  student  body 
and  the  financial  responsibiUties  involved;  the  curriculum  and  its  significance 
for  training  along  professional,  pre-professional,  semi-professional,  and  other 
lines;  the  faculty;  relationships  of  organization  to  higher  and  lower  schools. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  8  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Koos. 

38.  The  Junior  High  School  (3). — The  conditions  and  motives  which  have 
produced  the  junior  high  school;  historical  development  of  the  reform;  the 
essential  elements  of  the  program  of  studies;  the  best  modes  of  school  disciphne 
and  instruction  which  must  operate  in  its  work;  and  a  concrete  plan  of  pro- 
cedure in  inau^rating  and  perfecting  the  entire  reform  movement.  Lectures, 
readings  and  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or 
more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Superintendent  Stet- 
son; repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  JProfessor  Koos;  Mj.  Spring,  9:00, 
Professor  Judd. 
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40.  The  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Elementary  Schools  (3). — 

Duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  principal;  the  qualifications  necessary  for  effec- 
tive leadership;  purposes  of  elementary  schools;  newer  types  of  elementary- 
school  organization;  programs  of  study;  grading  and  promotions;  tests  and 
measurements;  records;  improvement  of  teachers  in  service;  choice  of  text- 
books; and  the  management  of  office  routine.  Methods  of  supervision  employed 
by  progressive  elementary-school  principals.  Primarily  for  graduate  students 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — ^A  study  of  the  schools  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Historical  development  of  the  existing  systems  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  as  an  expression  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial 
ideals  that  have  dominated  the  people,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  influence 
of  ecclesiasticisEQ,  humanism,  reahsm,  and  nationahsm  upon  pubhc  education. 
Current  tendencies  looking  to  the  reorganization  of  these  systems.  Compara- 
tive studies  of  other  educational  systems,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Pri- 
marily for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Butler. 

43.  Physical  Education,  Medical  Inspection,  School  Nursing  (3). — For 
general  school  administrators  and  those  who  are  to  be  especially  responsible  for 
health  supervision  in  schools.  It  includes  a  survey  of  the  practices  of  school 
systems  in  the  matter  of  medical  inspection,  school  nursing,  and  related  activities. 
Required  reports  on  various  phases  of  these  topics.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring,  11:00, 
Dr.  Reed. 

46.  The  Curriculimi  (3). — For  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
experienced  teachers.  It  is  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  curriculum,  and 
deals  with  the  objectives  of  education.  Ends  to  be  attained  in  the  fields  of 
vocation,  citizenship,  health,  leisure  occupations,  languages,  etc.  Types  of 
materials  to  be  employed  in  attaining  the  several  objectives.  Current  work  in 
the  appUcation  of  scientific  methods  to  the  discovery  of  educational  objectives 
and  to  the  development  and  organization  of  content  materials.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

147.  Research  Problems  in  Curricula  Making  (4). — Content  of  the  subjects 
taught  in  pubhc  schools,  elementary  and  secondary.  General  principles,  both 
social  and  psychological,  and  content  as  dictated  by  these  general  principles. 
Typical  published  courses  of  study  will  be  examined.  Textbooks,  supplemen- 
tary books,  and  other  material  apphances,  as  the  concrete  embodiment  of  the 
curriculum.  Collateral  readings.  Limited  to  graduate  students  who  have  had 
6  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

SPECIAL  TTPE8  OF  EDUCATION 

51  A.  Organization  of  Courses  for  Teachers  (3). — For  normal-school  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  reviewing  critically  the  organization 
of  training-courses  for  teachers.  Sequence  of  courses  commonly  prescribed  in 
normal  schools  and  other  institutions  which  train  teachers;  a  comparative  study 
of  practices  in  this  country  and  abroad;  the  principles  on  which  normal  courses 
should  be  arranged.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  President  Brown. 

54 A.  Rural-School  Administration  (3). — For  county  superintendents,  rural 
supervisors,  and  other  school  officers  interested  in  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  rural  education.  State  direction  and  organization;  sources  of  school 
funds  and  methods  of  distribution;  cost  accounting;  salary  schedules;  school 
buildings  and  grounds;  standard  requirements;  courses  of  study;  pupil  account- 
ing; educational  measurements:  rural  secondary  education;  etc.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students  who  have  nad  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Clarson. 
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66A.  Rural  Education  (3). — general  survey  for  rural  principals,  supw- 
visors,  and  teachers,  and  for  students  who  desire  an  introduction  to  rural 
education.  Economic  and  social  conditions,  the  physical  and  occupational 
environment,  isolation,  mental  attitudes,  home  life,  health,  recreation,  and  com- 
munity activities,  in  their  relations  to  the  school;  the  present  status  of  rural 
education  and  possibilities  for  progress  through  consolidation,  improvement  of 
small  schools,  redirection  of  courses,  professional  supervision  and  teaching, 
better  support,  and  extension  of  activities.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00, 
President  Burruss. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3). — The  place  which  the 
fine  and  industrial  arts  occupy  in  society,  and  the  place  which  they  should  conse- 
quently occupy  in  a  general  scheme  of  education.  Present  courses  as  adapted 
to  educational  needs;  recent  tendencies  in  the  organization  and  teaching  of 
these  subjects.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors 
in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  11:00;  Mj.  Winter,  8:00, 
Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  (3). — For  teachers  and  supervisors  of  industrial 
education,  for  superintendents  and  principals,  and  for  others  interested  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  industrial  courses.  The  place  of  industrial 
activities  and  industrial  training  in  the  various  levels  of  instruction.  Prevoca- 
tional  work  in  the  junior  high  school;  unit  trade  courses  in  the  senior  high 
school;  and  continuation,  co-operative,  apprentice,  evening,  and  factory  schools. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Educa- 
tion. M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Filbey. 

57B.  Continuation  School  Organization  and  Administration  (3). — For  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  directors  and  supervisors  of  vocational  education. 
Includes  a  survey  of  successful  practices  in  continuation  school  work,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  local  organization  problems.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

59.  Vocational  Guidance  (3). — Rapid  development  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions, within  and  outside  of  the  schools,  for  securing  a  more  rational  adjustment 
between  education  and  the  early  vocational  experiences  of  young  people  as  they 
leave  the  care  of  the  schools.  Guidance,  placement,  employment  supervision, 
vocational  analysis,  analysis  of  personal  characteristics,  cumulative  school 
records,  vocational  guidance  surveys,  and  vocational  guidance  through  litera- 
ture. The  relation  between  vocational  guidance  and  industrial  education. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1 :30,  Professor  Clarson; 
Mj.  Winter,  1 :30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

60.  The  Administration  of  Junior  Guidance  and  Placement  (3). — For 
advanced  students.  School,  social,  and  employer  co-operation;  office  organiza- 
tion; records;  costs,  and  training  in  service.  Prerequisite:  Education  59  and 
administrative  experience.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:00;  Mj. 
Spring,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSTCHOLOGT 

64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (3). — For  supervisory  officers  and 
students  of  the  science  of  Education.  Physical  and  mental  development  of 
children  up  to  the  adolescent  period  and  the  mental  processes  involved  in  the 
learning  of  each  of  the  elementary-school  subjects.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  1:30;  Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Judd. 

65 A.  Psychology  of  Secondary  Education  (3). — For  principals,  superintend- 
ents, and  students  of  the  science  of  education.  The  general  psychological 
principles  which  determine  the  scope  and  character  of  secondary  education: 
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their  application  to  typic«,l  problems  of  high-school  organization  and  teaching. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  8  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  First  Tann,  1 :30,  Professor  Jtjdd. 

166.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology  (4). — Leading  contributionfl  to 
social  psychology;  the  general  principles  of  mental  evolution  and  development 
with  special  emphasis  on  such  racial  products  as  language,  arts,  and  industry. 
Psychological  principles  which  should  govern  school  practices.  Limited  to 
advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  2:30,  Professor  Judd. 

67.  Psychology  of  Learning  (3). — The  nature  of  different  types  of  learning; 
appreciation  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  successful  guidance  of  learning. 
Types  of  learning,  methods,  conditions,  and  incentives,  individual  differences 
in  learning,  and  the  general  effect  of  learning  on  transfer  of  training.  Constant 
reference  to  experimental  literature.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education  of  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Pro- 
fessor Freeman. 

69.  The  Psychology  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional  Children  (3). — The 

psychology  and  school  treatment  of  unusually  bright  and  dull  children.  Mentally 
defective  children  (see  Education  70)  not  considered.  Methods  of  selecting 
exceptional  children;  analysis  of  their  types  of  ability;  their  success  with  school 
subjects;  special  classes  and  other  methods  of  organization;  and  an  attempt 
to  develop  a  technique  of  school  treatment.  Extensive  bibhographical  work. 
For  superintendents,  princir^als,  and  experienced  teachers.  Primarily  for  gradu- 
ate students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30;  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor BUSWELL. 

70.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Defective  Children  (3). — This 
course  is  plani  jjd  for  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  retarded  and 
mentally  defe  ,^ve  children.  Review  of  the  psychology  and  causes  of  feeble- 
mindedness and  other  types  of  mental  development  approaching  feeble- 
mindedness. Emphasis  is  given  in  the  course  to  the  psychology  and  school  care 
of  the  more  remediable  types,  such  as  speciahzed  defectives,  slow  or  border-line 
children,  physically  defective,  etc.  Opportunity  for  chnical  observation.  Pri- 
marily for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  M.,  F.,  4:00-6:00,  Dr. 

SCHMITT. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — 

Methods  and  results  of  typical  experiments  in  the  several  fields  of  experimental 
education,  illustrated  by  experiments  in  class.  The  development  of  skill,  per- 
ceptual learning,  memorizing,  problem-solving,  the  learning  process  in  some  of 
the  school  subjects,  and  tests  of  intelhgence  and  mental  capacity.  Results  of 
each  experiment  formulated  in  a  group  report  and  critically  discussed  in  class 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technique  and  of  appUcation.  Unsolved  problems  in 
the  field  and  the  opportunities  for  further  work.  Textbook:  Freeman,  Experi- 
mental Education.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00-10:00,  Professor  Freeman. 

71  A.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — The 
first  half  of  the  major  course,  71.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Buswell;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Buswell  and  Associate  Professor  Carter. 

71B.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3) — ^The 
second  half  of  the  major  course,  71.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00-12:00, 
Professor  Freeman;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Buswell  and  Associate  Professor  Carter. 

171.  Laboratory  Problems  in  Experimental  Education  (4). — The  chief 
laboratory  methods  of  research  in  Education,  particularly  the  use  of  the  more 
elaborate  forms  of  apparatus.  Reports  of  investigation  problems  which  have 
been  approached  through  experimental  methods.    Prerequisite:  six  majors  in 
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Education  which  may  include  two  majors  in  Psychology  and  must  include  a 
laboratory  course  in  Education  or  Psycnology.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor 
Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — For  adminis- 
trative officers  and  students  of  school  administration.  The  elementary  methods 
of  dealing  quantitatively  with  school  facts  and  results.  Exercises  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  most  commonly  employed  statistical  units,  exercises  in  tabulation, 
graphical  representation  and  presentation  of  data  in  reports.  Illustrative 
materials  from  such  problems  as  the  school  census,  attendance,  promotions, 
retardation,  school  mortahty,  and  tests  of  efficiency  in  school  work.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Winter, 
12:30,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

72A.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — ^The  first 
half  of  the  major  course,  72.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  9 : 00,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

72B.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3).— The 
second  half  of  the  major  course,  72.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  8:00,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

172.  Statistical  Methods:  Advanced  Course  (4). — Open  only  to  those  who 
have  completed  an  elementary  course  in  statistical  methods.  A  critical  study 
of  the  methods  of  statistical  treatment  of  school  facts.  Limited  to  advanced 
graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education  including  a 
course  in  statistics.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

76A.  Mental  Tests  (3). — Historical  development  of  mental  tests;  principles 
which  govern  their  selection,  design  and  apphcation;  typical  results.  Practical 
details  in  the  administration  of  tests  will  be  discussed.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:00,  Professor  Freeman. 

77.  The  Use  of  Tests  in  Imj)roving  Instruction  (3). — For  the  superintendent, 
supervisor,  or  teacher  of  experience.  Available  tests  and  scales;  general  tech- 
nique of  giving,  scoring,  and  tabulation;  interpretation  of  the  results;  determi- 
nation of  standards;  use  of  results  in  directing  teaching  and  supervision;  scientific 
methods  of  experimentation,  selection  and  diagnosis,  and  guidance.  Assign- 
ments will  include  both  reading  and  laboratory  experiments.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  DM.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  DM.  Second  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Professor  Woody; 
Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Gray. 

80.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — For  superintendents,  principals,  super- 
visors and  special  teachers  of  reading.  Recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  grades  and  junior  high  school;  scientific  supervision  of  reading 
instruction;  investigations  of  reading  in  the  laboratory  and  in  public-school 
systems.  Organization  of  materials  for  use  in  classroom  investigations,  critical 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  reading  instruction,  methods  of  teaching  oral  and 
silent  reading,  and  appropriate  reading  materials.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Gray. 

81.  Investigations  in  Spelling  and  Arithmetic  (3). — Aims  of  course  are: 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  results  of  the  more  important  scientific  investi- 
gations of  teaching  problems;  to  indicate  the  proper  supervisory  and  classroom 
procedures  based  upon  the  results  of  these  investigations;  to  suggest  lines  along 
which  new  investigations  should  be  projected;  to  provide  some  training  in 
methods  of  research.  Special  attention  given  to  the  selection  of  the  spelling 
vocabulary  and  the  reorganization  of  curriculum  in  mathematics,  the  technique 
of  teaching  spelling  and  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic,  and  methods  of  measur- 
ing the  results  of  instruction  in  both  subjects.  Primarily  for  graduate  students 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Breed. 
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83 A.  Educational  Research  (3). — During  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer 
Quarter  all  candidates  in  the  last  quarter  of  their  work  for  the  Master's  degree 
are  required  to  attend  this  course.  A  critical  review  of  the  methods  employed 
in  collecting  and  preparing  for  presentation  the  materials  submitted  for  the 
Master's  thesis.    Reports  required.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  3:30,  Profes- 

BOR  JUDD. 

183.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (4). — An  advanced  research  course 
open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  a  preliminary  piece  of  research. 
Evidence  that  this  prerequisite  has  been  met  must  be  furnished  in  the  form  of 
a  written  or  printed  report.  Conferences  and  supervised  laboratory  work. 
Limited  to  students  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, Autumn,  Spring.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor  Judd. 

87A.  The  Supervision  of  Study  Habits  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  (3) — An  analysis  of  the  study  of  habits  of  pupils  and  specific  preparation 
for  the  actual  supervision  of  study.  The  formation  of  certain  typical  study 
habits,  with  illustrations  of  each  step  in  the  process.  Practice  is  given  in  diag- 
nosing study  faults  through  the  use  of  sample  materials.  Practical  suggestions 
and  directions  for  teaching  study  habits.  Most  of  the  material  and  exercises 
are  approached  through  the  problem  method.  Primarily  for  graduate  students 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Carter. 


EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

88.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (3). — For 

experienced  high-school  teachers  and  principals.  Selection  and  arrangement  of 
subject-matter,  economy  in  classroom  management,  teaching  foreign  languages, 
training  in  expression,  m  enjoyment,  and  in  reflective  study,  the  use  of  books, 
laboratory  methods,  questioning,  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Textbook: 
Parker's  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  11:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Parker. 

89.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School  (3). — 

For  superintendents,  principals,  and  other  supervisory  officers.  Actual  class- 
room procedure  in  all  the  different  types  of  teaching  foimd  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  teacher's  organization  of  his  material,  appropriate  presentation 
and  organization  of  study.  Analysis  of  classroom  procedure  in  the  laboratory 
school  is  required.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Spring,  11:00, 
Professor  Morrison. 

90.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School  (3). — Parallels 
Education  89.  The  system  of  technique  and  procedure  which  is  being  developed 
in  the  University  High  School.  Six  different  types  of  teaching  found  in  the 
secondary  school;  presentation,  supervised  study,  and  training  in  habits  of 
study  in  each  type.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00, 
Professor  Morrison. 

91.  Recent  Progress  and  Bibliography  in  Elementary-School  Methods  (3). — 

Dominant  practices  in  American  elementary  schools  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  their  origins  in  the  Pestalozzian,  Herbartian,  and  FroebeUan  move- 
ments. Influences  upon  methods  of  teaching  exerted  by  contemporaries  such 
as  Dewey,  Thomdike,  and  Judd.  Contributions  to  methods  by  model  schools, 
recent  writers,  and  statistical  and  experimental  investigations  are  traced  rapidly 
imder  such  headings  as  the  following:  handwriting,  spelling,  beginning  reading, 
advanced  reading,  arithmetical  calculation,  problem-solving,  civic-moral  teach- 
ing, motivation,  the  project  movement,  etc.  Recent  bibliography  and  practice 
in  bibliographical  work  on  special  topics.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  and 
prospective  supervisors  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj. 
Autumn,  10 : 00,  Professor  Parker. 
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92 A.  The  Criticism  and  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools  (3). 
— For  principals,  supervisors,  and  critic  teachers  in  normal  and  city  training 
schools.  Scope  of  elementary  instruction;  means  of  securing  economy  and 
efficiency  in  teaching;  standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  instruction;  aims  of 
efficient  supervision;  specific  work  of  the  supervisor  in  criticizing  and  improving 
teaching;  scientific  measurement  as  an  aid  in  supervision;  technique  of  efficient 
supervision;  standards  for  measuring  supervisory  efficiency.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  3:30,  President  Brown. 


SCHEDULE  OF  CLASS  HOURS 


Autumn,  1921 

Winter.  1922 

Spring,  1922 

8:00 

Education  4 
Education  25 

Education  1 
Education  56 

Education  64 
Education  172 

9:00 

Education  3 
Education  35 

Education  20 
Education  80 

Education  4 
Education  38 
Education  40 

10:00 

Education  8 
Education  91 

Education  2 
Education  67 

Education  77 
Education  88 

11:00 

Education  2 

Education  9 
Education  41 
Education  90 

Education  3 
Education  43 
Education  89 

12:30 

Education  16 

Education  72 

Education  2 

1:30 

Education  10 
Education  46 

Education  4 
Education  32 
Education  59 

Education  7 
Education  69 

2:30 

Education  5 
Education  34 

Education  6 
Education  57 

Education  60 
EducatdoH  81 
EducaMon  147 

3:30 

Education  70 

(2  hrs.) 
Education  171 

Education  15 

(2  hrs.) 
Education  1311 

Hours 
to  be 
Arranged 

Education  12 
Education  13 
Education  183 

Education  12 
Education  13 

Education  12 
Educatioa  13 
Education  183 
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INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  of  instruction  provided  by  the  Department  are  of  four  grades 
of  advancemMit,  as  follows: 
I.  Elementary  or  general-survey  courses  (courses  0,  1,  01). 
II.  Intermediate  courses: 

a)  Introductory  to  the  study  of  certain  significant  aspects  or  functions  of 
economic  society  (courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8). 

b)  jProviding  preliminary  training  in  the  methods  of  statistics  and  account- 
ing (courses  9,  10). 

III.  Advanced  courses,  of  graduate  grade,  continuing  in  special  fields  studies  for 
which  the  broad  foundations  are  laid  in  intermediate  courses. 

IV.  Research,  reading,  and  seminar  courses. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  economics  is  prerequisite  for  admis- 
sion to  any  intermediate  course.  No  student  wiU  ordinarily  be  admitted  to 
an  advanced  course  until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of  the  inter- 
mediate course  introductory  to  it,  or  given  evidence  of  equivalent  preparation. 
Candidates  for  higher  degrees  may  not  offer  elementary  courses  for  graduate 
credit  and  will  be  allowed  only  half-credit  for  intermediate  courses. 

SEQUENCES  OP  COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

To  undergraduate  students  who  wish  to  take  either  their  principal  or  their 
secondary  sequence  in  Political  Economy  the  following  sequences  are  recom- 
mended: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCE  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

Course  1:  five  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10;  the  remain- 
ing three  majors  to  be  selected  in  discussion  with  the  departmental  adviser  from 
intermediate  and  advanced  courses  in  Political  Economy,  or  in  other  depart- 
ments. 

SBCONDABT  SEQUENCE  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMT 

Course  1:  five  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10;  provided 
that  students  of  high  standing,  may  with  the  approval  of  the  departmental 
adviser  substitute  advanced  courses  for  some  of  these  intermediate  courses. 

THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SEQUENCES 

With  the  approval  of  his  Dean  the  student  may  select  from  courses  offered 
by  the  Social  Science  group  combination  sequences  as  follows: 

Prerequisites:  History  2  and  3,  Political  Science  1,  Political  Economy  0. 

Secondary  Sequence:  Political  Economy  1,  Psychology  1,  Sociology  1  or  3, 
Philosophy  3  or  4,  and  at  least  two  related  Senior  College  majors  from  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  Philosophical  and  Social  Science  groups. 

Principal  Sequence:  The  foregoing  secondary  sequence  plus  three  coherent, 
sequential  Senior  College  majors  from  any  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
Philosophical  and  Social  Science  groups,  except  Psychology  and  Education, 
selected  in  conference  with  the  Dean  and  the  adviser  for  the  group. 

PROGRAMS  OP  ADVANCED  STUDY 

It  is  the  desire  and  policy  of  the  Department  that  advanced  students,  in 
planning  their  studies,  should  not  confine  their  attention  too  exclusively  to 
courses  of  formal  instruction.    Every  advanced  student  is  expected  to  select  a 
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special  topic  or  field  for  investigation,  and  to  bring  his  other  studies  into  rela- 
tion with  his  special  work.  Students  of  proven  ability  will  as  far  as  is  practicable 
be  relieved  from  the  routine  requirements  of  ordinary  courses  of  instruction  and 
will  be  given  large  opportunities  for  individual  reading  and  inquiry  in  connection 
with  special  courses  of  research. 

REQiriREMENTS  PGR  HIGHER  DEGREES 

The  Department  expects  that  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's 
or  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Political  Economy  will  observe  the  special  departmental 
requirements  set  forth  below,  in  addition  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  printed  on  pages  20  to  24  of  this  Circular. 

I.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  Departmental 
Examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  Examiner  will  submit  this 
schedule  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

II.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  whose  principal  inter- 
est is  in  Political  Economy  are  advised  to  arrange  their  studies  in  preparation  for 
the  degree  in  accordance  with  plan  I  as  outlined  on  page  22  under  heading  2  a)  of 
the  University  regulations  for  the  degree.  The  Department  will  ordinarily 
approve  as  an  essential  part  of  a  student's  preparation  for  the  degree  a  consider- 
ablt  amount  of  work  in  aUied  departments;  but  it  believes  that  these  collateral 
studies  should  be  selected  on  the  ground  of  their  relation  to  the  main  plan  of  the 
student's  work  rather  than  in  fulfilment  of  a  separate  and  secondary  require- 
ment. 

Each  candidate  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  Political  Economy  is  expected  to 
have  a  serviceable  command  of  at  least  two  modern  foreign  languages  (ordinarily 
German  and  French,  or  German  and  Italian),  a  fair  knowledge  of  history  and 
government,  and  such  grounding  in  other  technical,  scientific,  or  philosophical 
subjects  as  may  be  necessary  for  an  intelligent  pursuit  of  the  studies  in  which  he 
proposes  to  specialize.    In  the  general  subject  of  economics  he  must  have: 

1.  A  historical  and  critical  knowledge  of  general  economic  theory. 

2.  Command  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  statistics  and  accounting  as  aids  in 
economic  investigation. 

3.  An  intelligent  acquaintance  with  each  of  the  following  fields  of  economic 
study. 

a)  The  historical  evolution  of  industrial  society;  early  forms  of  industry 
and  trade;  the  development  of  the  market;  the  industrial  revolution  and  its 
consequences,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  the  economic  history  of  England  and 
the  United  States. 

6)  The  pecuniary  and  financial  system:  money,  credit,  banking,  foreign 
exchange,  business  financing,  and  investment. 

c)  The  capitalistic  organization  of  business  enterprise:  economic  aspects  of 
industrial  technology;  large-scale  production,  indirect  costs,  market  organization, 
business  cycles,  and  industrial  risk. 

d)  Labor,  as  an  agent  in  production  and  as  a  claimant  of  the  products  of 
industry;  the  technological  problem  of  the  employment  and  utilization  of  labor; 
wages  and  working  conditions;  labor  organizations  and  their  policies;  labor 
legislation. 
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e)  Social  direction  and  control  of  economic  activities,  through  public  opinion, 
custom,  and  law;  property,  contract,  and  competition;  social  unrest  and  protest, 
and  programs  of  general  economic  reform. 

f)  The  economics  of  government  administration:  fiscal  policies,  public 
finance  and  taxation. 

The  normal  standard  of  satisfactory  training  in  each  of  the  subjects  desig- 
nated (a-/)  in  the  foregoing  list  may  be  indicated  as  University  work  equivalent 
to  two  or  three  majors  of  consecutive  instruction,  including  at  least  one  course  of 
advanced  or  research  character,  supplemented  by  individual  reading  designed 
to  articulate  the  several  courses  of  instruction  and  to  bring  the  work  as  a  whole 
into  relation  with  the  field  of  the  student's  principal  specialization.  In  inter- 
preting this  statement  it  should  be  noted  that  since  the  fields  of  study  here  out- 
lined largely  overlap  one  another,  a  single  course  of  instruction  may  often  properly 
be  regarded  as  training  in  each  of  two  or  more  fields. 

The  foregoing  outhne  of  departmental  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
is  intended  to  indicate  the  range  and  extent  of  attainments  expected  of  candidates 
for  that  degree,  rather  than  to  lay  down  a  set  of  rigid  regulations.  The  Depart- 
ment is  prepared  to  modify  specific  requirements  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  individual  cases,  where  it  appears  that  modification  is  in  the  interest 
of  more  scholarly  achievement. 

The  candidate's  grasp  of  the  subjects  outlined  above  will  be  tested  by  a 
written  examination  which  is  additional  to  the  final  examination  for  the  degree 
as  prescribed  by  the  University  regulations.  The  written  examination,  which 
will  ordinarily  occupy  several  days,  may  be  taken  at  one  time  or  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.  If  the  candidate  elects  to  divide 
the  examination,  the  schedule  of  subjects  in  which  he  offers  to  be  examined  on 
each  occasion  must  be  formally  approved  by  the  Department  in  advance  of  the 
first  examination.  The  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  written  examina- 
tion may  not,  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  Department,  exceed  three 
months.  Without  similar  permission  the  candidate  may  not  take  the  final 
examination  for  the  degree  sooner  than  three  months  after  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting the  written  examination. 

The  final  examination  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Political  Economy  is  an 
oral  examination  in  the  field  of  the  student's  special  work.  The  purpose  of  this 
examination  is  to  test  the  quality  of  the  candidate's  scholarship  as  evidenced  by 
his  mastery  of  his  special  field  and  by  his  ability  to  deal  originally,  critically,  and 
authoritatively  with  problems  in  that  field.  He  will  be  expected  to  show  a  dis- 
criminating acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  subj6>ct,  and  to  have  intelKgent 
opinions  on  current  events  within  the  range  of  his  special  knowledge.  He  will 
not  be  expected  at  the  final  examination  to  answer  detailed  questions  on  sub- 
jects not  immediately  related  to  his  specialty. 

III.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  elect  Political 
Economy  as  a  secondary  subject  in  accordance  with  plan  II  as  outlined  on  page  22 
under  heading  2  a)  should  include  in  their  program  of  preparation  a  study  of 
general  economic  theory. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
The  description  of  courses  in  the  following  pages  are  arranged  according  to  a 
rough  grouping  by  subjects.    Under  each  heading  the  courses  appear  in  order  of 
advancement,  the  elementary  or  intermediate  courses  first,  followed  by  advanced 
and  research  courses. 

A.     GENERAL-SURVEY  COURSES 

0.  Principles  of  Economics  I:  Industrial  Society. — This  course  presents  a 
general  survey  of  industrial  society,  its  structure,  its  institutions,  its  operations. 
As  a  basis  for  comparative  study,  the  first  part  of  the  course  examines  briefly  the 
structures  of  medieval  industrial  society  and  the  evolution  of  modern  capitalistic 
industry.  The  second  part  of  the  work  deals  with  certain  outstanding  features 
of  the  present  industrial  society,  such  as  private  exchange  co-operation;  the 
pecuniary  organization  of  societ}'^  and  the  financial  institutions  resulting  there- 
from; specialization  and  interdependence;  the  significance  of  technology,  using 
machine  industry  as  an  illustrative  case;  speculative  industry,  risk  and  risk 
bearing;  the  position  of  the  worker  under  a  wage  system  in  capitalistic  machine 
industry;  concentration  in  the  sense  of  large-scale  production;  concentration  of 
the  ownership  of  wealth  and  income;  concentration  of  control  of  industry; 
impersonal  relations;  the  guidance  of  economic  activity.  The  third  part  of  the 
course  is  concerned  with  some  underlying  assumptions  of  our  present  regime,  such 
as  private  property,  competition,  and  the  social  control  of  industrial  activity. 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  later  work  in  economics,  which  is  so 
arranged  as  to  constitute  progressively  more  intensive  studies  in  the  field  here 
rapidly  surveyed.  In  connection  v/ith  course  01  it  serves  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  courses  in  business,  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 
Open  to  Freshmen, 

1.  Principles  of  Economics  II:  Value  and  Distribution  in  Industrial  Society. — 
A  continuation  of  course  0,  being  designed  to  work  out  the  principles  of  value, 
including  those  determining  rent,  wages,  interest,  and  profits,  in  our  pecuniarily 
organized  society.  It  is  prerequisite  to  all  later  work  in  economics  and  is  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  satisfactorily,  either  in  high  school  or  in  college, 
course  0.    Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring. 

01.  Business  Administration. — A  general  survey,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  business  manager,  of  the  problems  of  business  administration.  The  business 
manager  deals  with  the  problems  arising  within  his  business  in  terms  of  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  him  by  the  fact  that  he  operates  in  an  organized  society. 
Accordingly  this  course  takes  up,  in  the  light  of  the  material  presented  in  course  0, 
the  problems  connected  with  production,  marketing,  finance,  etc.,  as  those 
problems  come  to  the  manager's  desk.  Nothing  but  a  survey  is  attempted,  the 
design  being  that  of  enabling  the  student  to  see  these  problems  with  a  sense  of 
proportion  before  detailed  consideration  occurs  in  such  courses  as  the  Manager's 
Administration  of  Finance,  the  Manager's  Administration  of  Labor,  Account- 
ing, Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure,  Business  Law,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
course  0.    Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

B,     GENERAL  THEORY 

14.  Value  Theory. — A  study  of  the  general  body  of  economic  thought  which 
centers  about  the  theory  of  value  and  distribution  and  is  regarded  as  "orthodox 
theory."  It  will  include  the  exposition  and  criticism  of  a  modern  system  of  this 
character,  and  some  comparison  of  the  views  of  different  writers.  Prerequisite: 
4  majors  in  the  Department.  M j .  Summer,  9 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Knight; 
Autumn,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

15.  Unsettled  Questions  in  Economic  Theory. — A  study  of  present  tenden- 
cies and  controversies  and  unsettled  questions  in  general  theory,  and  a  construc- 
tive study  of  the  problems,  methods,  tools  of  thought,  assumptions,  laws,  and 
standards  of  validity  appropriate  to  the  central  and  general  body  of  economic 
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thought  under  present  conditions.  Prerequisite:  course  14  or  the  equivalent. 
Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Clabk. 

16.  History  of  Economic  Thought. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  economic  concepts,  methods,  principles,  and  pohcies;  in  short, 
of  the  development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific  and 
practical  doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors  of 
economic  thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and 
social  philosophy.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of 
primary  sources.  Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Spring, 
9 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

17.  The  Standard  of  Living. — A  general  survey  and  interpretation  of 
standards  of  consumption.  The  course  will  consider  the  distribution  of  income, 
will  examine  habits  of  expenditure  as  evidenced  by  budget  studies,  and  will  dis- 
cuss the  standard  of  Uving  as  a  criterion  of  social  class  and  status,  as  a  norm 
of  social  amelioration,  as  a  formulation  of  the  economic  aspirations  of  individuals 
or  family  groups,  and  as  a  sum  of  motives  adverse  to  increase  of  population. 
Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  conventional  and  emulative  aspects  of 
wants,  and  on  the  progressive  elaboration  of  the  customary  forms  of  consumption. 
Open  to  graduates,  and  undergraduates  of  high  standing  who  have  specialized 
in  the  social  sciences.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Field. 

18.  Population  and  the  Standard  of  Living. — ^A  study  of  modern  population 
questions  as  special  aspects  of  the  general  problem  of  adjustment  between  con- 
flicting economic  and  biological  motives  in  social  life.  The  course  is  primarily 
critical  in  character,  but  the  development  of  the  subject  follows  a  historical 
order.  Malthus'  Essay  is  read  and  discussed  at  the  outset.  The  evolution  of 
Malthus'  preventive  checks  is  traced  through  the  propaganda  of  the  neo- 
Malthusians  to  the  present  birth-control  movement.  The  dechning  birth-rate 
and  particularly  the  difference  of  the  birth-rates  of  different  economic  classes, 
are  considered  in  relation  to  standards  of  living  and  examined  with  regard  to 
their  effects  upon  the  quaUty  of  the  population. 

The  course  is  intended  for  mature  students  who  have  already  some  back- 
ground in  economic  or  sociological  thinking.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  is 
required  for  admission.  Students  who  lack  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
and  German  will  find  themselves  at  an  appreciable  disadvantage  in  the  work.  M j . 
Summer,  10 : 00,  Professor  Field.    [Will  not  be  given  after  the  summer  of  1921.] 

18A.  The  Malthusian  Theory.— A  critical  study  of  Malthus'  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Population^  of  its  relation  to  the  economic  and  political  conditions 
of  its  time^  and  of  its  influence  upon  subsequent  thought — classical  economics, 
the  biological  evolution-theory,  orthodox  socialism,  neo-Malthusianism  and 
the  modern  birth-control  movement.  The  course  is  open  to  graduate  students 
of  economics,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  others  of  equivalent 
qualifications.    Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Field. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Economic  Theory. — Professor  Field  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Clark. 

See  also : 

Philosophy  45.  The  Logic  of  Social  Sciences. 

Philosophy  27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Psychology  4.  Elementary  Social  Psychology. 

Political  Science  16.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

Political  Science  16.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Science. 

Sociology  15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. 

Sociology  16A.  The  History  of  Sociology  from  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Sociology  16B.  The  History  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States  from  1866, 
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C.    ECONOMIC  HISTOKY  AND  RESOURCES 

2.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.— The  subject  of  the  course  is 
the  evolution  of  industrial  society  in  the  United  States  from  the  period  of  colonial 
settlement  down  to  the  present.  It  describes  the  methods  by  which  the  people 
of  the  country  have  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  economic 
wants,  the  economic  institutions  which  have  been  developed  in  this  endeavor,  how 
far  and  why  these  institutions  have  functioned  with  success  or  have  failed, 
including  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  economics,  and  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  as  a  result.  The  interaction  between  these  economic  and  the  social 
and  political  conditions  and  institutions  is  also  described.  It  is  thus  the  primary 
object  of  the  course  to  supply  the  background  of  past  experience  and  the  evolu- 
tionary development  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  our  present-day  economic 
problems  as  well  as  our  social  and  political  history. 

The  main  topics  covered  from  this  point  of  view  are:  the  growth  and  spread 
of  population,  immigration;  natural  resources,  the  public  lands;  the  character, 
organization,  and  evolution  of  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication, 
the  extractive  and  manufacturing  industries,  markets,  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce,  forms  of  business  organization  and  financial  institutions;  labor  condi- 
tions including  slavery;  economic  activities  and  control  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  including  finance  and  the  tariff.  The  relation  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  also  discussed. 
The  course  offers  only  a  general  survey;  the  colonial  period  is  covered  briefly  and 
nearly  half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  period  since  1860. 

Courses  0  and  1  or  their  equivalent  are  prerequisite  and  the  course  is  best 
taken  immediately  after  them.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Autumn,  1:30;  Winter, 
1:30;  Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Wright. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History. 

C20.  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

B62,  63.  Medieval  Economic  and  Social  History. 

E62.  Economic  History  of  the  American  Colonies. 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1763-1830. 

The  following  courses  also  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection: 

Geography  3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. 

Geography  14.  Geography  of  Europe. 

Geography  16.  The  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. 

D.     FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

3.  The  Financial  Organization  of  Society. — This  course  undertakes  a 
general  study  of  the  part  that  money,  in  its  various  rdles,  as  a  pecuniary  unit  of 
calculation,  a  standard  of  deferred  payments,  and  a  medium  of  exchange,  plays 
in  the  organization  of  industrial  society.  Since  modern  industry  is  largely  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  borrowed  funds,  the  entire  credit  mechanism  is  involved. 
The  course  therefore  includes  an  analysis  of  the  processes  of  and  the  problems 
associated  with  the  raising  of  funds  for  fixed  and  working  capital  requirements, 
through  the  use  of  investment  and  commercial  credit  instruments  in  the  form  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  respectively.  The 
corporation,  as  the  prevaiHng  form  of  business  organization,  is  considered  pri- 
marily as  a  financial  institution,  designed  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  captial;  and 
much  of  the  discussion  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
numerous  types  of  financial  institutions  that  have  been  developed  in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  corporate  securities,  underwriting  syndicates,  distributing 
bond  houses,  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  commercial  banks,  brokerage 
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concerns,  the  stock  exchange,  etc.  It  also  includes  within  its  scope  the  financing 
of  agricultural  business  and  the  market  mechanism  that  this  has  required ;  as  also 
private  borrowing  for  non-business  purposes  and  the  organization  of  the  private 
loaning  business.  The  study  aims  to  reveal  the  economic  functions  performed 
by  the  various  types  of  financial  agencies  that  have  been  developed  and  to  show 
whether  these  agencies  on  _  the  whole  promote  an  efficient  and  well-balanced 
national  life.  It  seeks  to  disclose  such  weaknesses  as  have  developed  from  time 
to  time,  and  to  show  how  and  to  what  extent  these  have  been  eliminated  by 
private  and  government  regulation.  Finally,  it  endeavors  to  ascertain  what 
defects  in  the  financial  organization  of  society  still  persist  and,  where  possible, 
to  point  the  way  to  their  elimination.  The  many  types  of  financial  institutions 
and  instrumentalities  which  function  in  modem  industrial  society  are  not  con- 
ceived and  discussed  as  isolated  economic  agencies;  they  are  considered  as  parts 
of  an  intricate  financial  structure,  closely  interwoven  with  the  entire  economic 
organization  by  means  of  which  the  material  wants  of  the  world  are  supplied. 
In  a  word,  the  course  is  a  study  of  the  general  economic  organization  from  the 
point  of  view  of  finance.  It  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  the  other  courses  in  the  finan- 
cial field.  Mj.  Summer,  sec.  a,  8:00;  sec.  2:30;  Autumn,  8:00  and  2:30; 
Winter,  8:00  and  3:30,  and  Spring,  8:00  and  3:30,  Associate  Professor 
MouLTON,  Assistant  Professor  Hardy  and  Others. 

30.  Commercial  Bank  Management. — This  is  a  technical  course,  treating 
of  the  problems  of  commercial  banking  organization  and  management.  Since 
the  course  is  designed  to  train  students  for  positions  of  financial  responsibility 
in  a  bank,  rather  than  for  clerical  work,  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  larger 
problems  of  management  and  control,  rather  than  upon  the  routine  of  banking 
operations,  only  so  much  of  routine  operation  being  given  as  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  management.  The  major  emphasis  of  the 
course  is  placed  on  credit  analysis  under  modern  business  conditions.  The 
analysis  is  based  upon  actual  financial  statements  and  other  data  submitted  by 
actual  borrowers  in  quest  of  loans.  Especial  consideration  is  given  to  the 
question  of  banking  policy  in  the  light  of  changes  in  prices  and  in  fundamental 
business  conditions.  Visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  commercial  banks  of  the 
city  and  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago;  and  the  work  of  the  class- 
room is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  lectures  by  practical  bankers  on  the  work 
of  the  various  departments.  While  the  course  is  primarily  designed  for  those 
who  expect  to  enter  the  banking  field,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  those  who 
expect  to  engage  in  other  fines  of  business,  since  under  modern  conditions  prac- 
tically all  businesses  are  required  to  borrow  a  substantial  portion  of  their  work- 
ing capital  from  commercial  banks.  Many  of  the  issues  raised  and  the  problems 
discussed  will  also  be  found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  general  field  of 
banking.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  10.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:30;  Winter  3:30. 
Associate  Professor  Moulton. 

31.  Advanced  Banking.— This  course  might  be  appropriately  called  Com- 
parative Banking  and  Financial  Systems,  and  Unsettled  Problems  of  Financial 
Organization.  It  considers  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  leading  commercial  countries  in  performing  their  functions.  These 
functions  are  broadly  conceived;  the  various  financial  institutions  play  a  domi- 
nating role  in  connection  with  the  production  and  the  exchange  of  goods;  and 
are  intricately  related  to  the  problems  and  processes  of  capital  formation.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  show  the  vital  relationship  between  the  financial  system  and 
the  general  economic  organization,  and  to  indicate  particularly  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  business  cycles  how  the  financial  structure  imposes  limitations 
upon  the  entire  economic  organization.  The  course  is  conceived,  not  as  a  study 
of  banking  theory  in  isolation,  but  as  a  study  in  general  economic  theory  as  it  is 
related  to  and  modified  by  the  financial  organization.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Moulton. 

32.  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living. — This  is  a  graduate  course  in 
monetary  and  price  theory.  It  considers  the  evolution  of  monetary  systems; 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  various  monetary  controversies  of  the  past;  and  the 
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present  unsettled  problems  of  monetary  regulation.  The  major  emphasis  of 
the  course  is  placed  upon  the  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  general  prices 
under  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  a  capitalistic  society,  the  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  the  business  cycle.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  possibility 
of  controlling  the  level  of  prices  in  the  light  of  the  phenomena  of  the  business 
cycle.  The  course  concludes  with  a  study  of  the  working  of  the  price  system 
under  the  economic  exigencies  of  war  and  the  probable  trend  of  post-war  prices. 
Prerequisite:  course  3.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30;  Spring,  2:30,  Associate  Professor 

MOULTON. 

35.  Public  Control  of  Banking  in  the  United  States. — The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  seek  to  determine  by  critical  examination  the  extent  to  which  public 
control  of  the  banking  business  is  desirable.  Two  forms  of  control  will  be 
recognized:  (1)  through  participation  and  ownership;  (2)  through  regulation 
and  domination.  Of  the  first  form,  the  first  and  second  banks  of  the  United 
States,  the  independent  treasury  system,  and  the  various  state  banks  such  as 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  North  Dakota  will  provide  historical  material  which 
will  be  studied  to  determine  the  purpose  in  each  case  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  purposes  were  reaUzed.  For  the  second  form  of  control  evidence  provided 
by  the  operation  of  the  national  banking  system,  the  Federal  Reserve  system, 
and  the  state  and  national  regulation  of  such  features  as  capital,  surplus,  deposits, 
note  issues,  loans,  interest  rates,  and  investments  will  be  weighed  to  ascertain 
whether  the  results  obtained  have  been  desirable  from  the  economic  and  social 
point  of  view.  Particular  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  dangers  of  public 
domination  of  banking  in  periods  of  war  and  post-war  inflationist  demands. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Whitney. 

36.  Investments. — -The  chief  topics  discussed  include  the  function  and  posi- 
tion of  the  investor  in  modern  industry;  the  various  types  of  investments, 
including  government,  state  and  municipal  bonds,  real  estate  bonds  and  mort- 
gages and  the  securities  of  railway,  public  utility,  industrial,  and  mining  com- 
panies; the  characteristics  of  each  and  their  relative  fitness  to  meet  the  needs 
of  different  classes  of  investors;  the  sources  of  information  and  the  methods  of 
estimating  the  value  of  such  investments,  including  the  general  industrial  and 
financial  conditions  affecting  changes  in  their  value;  the  mstitutions  deaUng  in 
them  and  the  forms  of  social  control  for  protecting  the  investor.  Prerequisite: 
courses  3  and  10.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Whitney;  Spring,  11:00, 
Professor  Wright. 

37.  The  Manager's  Administration  of  Finance.— An  analysis  of  the  problems 
of  financial  management  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  structure 
of  industrial  society,  including  estimating  capital  requirements  for  new  projects 
and  extensions;  comparison  of  various  types  of  stock,  bond,  and  note  issues  as 
methods  of  securing  fixed  capital  and  maintaining  financial  security;  calculation 
of  requirements  for  working  capital;  seasonal  problems  and  budget-making; 
preparation  of  financial  statements  as  a  basis  for  loans  from  banks  and  note 
brokers;  adjustment  of  financial  plans  to  the  movement  of  the  business  cycle; 
emergency  financing.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  financial  problems  of  selected 
industries  are  studied  in  some  detail.  Prerequisite:  coui'ses  3  and  10.  Mj. 
Summer,  1 :30;  Winter,  8 :00  and  3 :30,  Assistant  Professor  Hardy  and  Others. 

38.  Problems  in  Financial  Administration. — Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor    Mj,  Spring,  8:00;  Assistant  Professor  Hardy 

39.  Research  and  Reading  Courses  in  Finance. — Associate  Professor 

MoULTON  AND  ASSISTANT  PrOFESSOR  HaRDY 

See  also: 

Law  41.  Bills  and  Notes. 
Law  51.  Private  Corporations. 

E.     LABOR  CONBITI9N8  AND  PROBLEMS 

4.  Labor  Conditions  aijd  Problems. — A  general  survey-^analytical,  causal, 
and  historical— of  the  main  forces  and  fabtors  which  give  rise  to  modem  labor 
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conditions  and  problems,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  attempted  solution  of  specific  labor  problems,  together  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  social  programs,  organized  labor,  and  labor  legislation.  This  course 
is  designed  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  of  the  special  courses  in  this  field  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  only  a  general  study  of  labor  problems. 
Its  main  divisions  are:  the  genesis,  evolution,  and  character  of  present-day 
labor  problems;  the  material  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  wage-earning 
class — wages,  hours  of  work,  unemplo5Tiient,  property  holdings,  and  distribution 
of  income,  among  other  things,  bemg  considered;  points  of  view  and  social  pro- 
grams; the  philosophy,  policies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor;  arbitration 
and  social  insurance.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  sec.  a,  8:00;  Summer, 
sec.  h,  1:30;  Autumn,  9:00  and  2:30;  Winter,  9:00  and  1:30;  Spring,  9:00 
and  12:30,  Professor  Millis  and  Others. 

40A.  Trade  Unionism.— This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unions  and  to  explain  scientifically 
the  concrete  and  general  union  phenomena.  After  a  summary  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  organized  labor  movement,  it  takes  up  union  structure  and  govern- 
ment, the  philosophy,  poUcies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor.  The  student 
makes  use  largely  of  original  sources,  and  as  far  as  possible  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are  being  studied.  Pre- 
requisite: course  4  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Autiunn,  8:00,  Professor  Millis. 

40B.  Collective  Bargaining  and  Industrial  Arbitration. — The  first  part  of 
this  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  collective  bargaining  and  to  struggles  between 
organized  labor  and  employers  in  typical  industries.  Following  this  a  study  is 
made  of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  organized  labor  and  employers.  The  last  part 
of  the  course  is  devoted  to  mediation  and  the  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes. 
Prerequisites:  courses  4  and  40A.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Millis. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. — A  course  in  labor  legislation,  the  main 
divisions  of  which  relate  to  the  legal  minimum  wage,  social  insurance  in  its 
several  applications,  and  woman  and  child  labor.  Prerequisite:  course  4  or  its 
equivalent.  M j .  Summer,  10 : 00,  Professor  Hammond  ;  Spring,  8 : 00,  Professor 
Millis. 

42.  Immigration. — A  semi-research  course  in  the  immigration  problem  as  it 
presents  itself  in  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  upon  its  economic  phases. 
Prerequisite:  course  4.    Mj'.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Millis. 

43.  The  Business  Manager's  Administration  of  Labor. — A  survey  of  the 
problems  of  labor  administration  which  confront  the  manager  of  an  industrial 
enterprise.  Among  the  specific  topics  treated  are:  (1)  the  factors  making  for 
ineffective  work,  such  as  labor  turnover,  absenteeism,  withheld  effort,  personal 
incapacities  of  health,  training,  etc.,  disharmonies  of  relationship  between 
management  and  the  worker;  (2)  methods  of  securing  effective  effort,  such  as 
the  proper  administration  of  the  labor  supply  and  the  selection  of  workers, 
promotion,  demotion,  transfer,  and  discharge;  the  regularization  of  employ- 
ment; education  and  training;  safety  and  health;  "welfare  work";  hours  of 
labor;  wages  and  rewards;  joint  relations  with  employees,  whether  through 
shop  conmiittees,  unions  or  industl-ial  councils,  etc.;  (3)  the  organization  and 
functions  of  a  personnel  department  and  its  place  in  a  business  organization. 
Investigations  are  assigned  on  special  topics  and  the  student  is  expected  to  do 
field  work  upon  some  phase  of  employment  problems.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30; 
Winter  9:00  and  2:30;  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Douglas,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  Mr.  Atkins. 

44.  The  Education  and  Training  of  the  Worker.— A  study  of  the  various  kmds 
of  abihty  needed  in  modern  industry  and  a  consideration  of  the  training  agencies 
set  up  (1)  outside  the  industrial  estabhshment,  such  as  trade  schools,  supple- 
mentary training  courses,  co-operative  schools  and  continuation  schools, 
(2)  inside  the  establislunent,  such  as  the  training  department,  vestibule  schools, 
apprentice  schools,  foremanizing  classes,  etc.  The  general  purpose  of  the  course 
is  to  acquaint  the  future  business  manager  with  the  problem  and  with  certain 
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possible  lines  of  solution,  rather  than  to  give  definite  training  in  trade  teaching. 
Provision,  however,  will  be  made  for  those  who  wish  the  latter  by  means  of 
supervised  field  work,  etc.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Mr.  Hitchcock. 

46.  Types  of  Economic  Organization. — An  examination  of  the  various  forms 
of  economic  organization  that  have  been  proposed,  including  the  Utopias, 
Individualism,^  Marxian,  Socialism,  Collectivism,  the  Single  Tax,  S3Tidica.lism, 
and  Guild-Socialism.  Constant  comparison  will  be  made  between  these  forms 
and  the  pre.sent  structure  of  society.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 
Knight;  Spring,  3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Douglas. 

49.  Research  in  Labor  Problems,  Professor  Millis  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Douglas. 

See  also : 

Sociology  17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. 


F.     SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 

5.  Social  Control  of  Business. — Social  control  in  some  form  is  as  old  as 

business  enterprise  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  has  changed,  however,  in  scope, 
form,  and  character  with  changes  in  the  methods  of  industry,  in  its  forms  of 
organization,  in  our  knowledge  of  its  effects,  and  in  the  interests,  customs,  or 
ideals  dominating  social  poUcy.  Modern  industry  in  its  growth  outstripped  the 
machinery  of  control,  which  is  now  struggHng  to  catch  up.  The  course  aims  to 
give  an  understanding  of  this  process,  including  its  common  underlying  prin- 
ciples and  their  applications  in  different  fields.  Its  topics  will  include  the  kinds 
of  useful  work;  the  general  presumption  in  favor  of  private  enterprise;  its  short- 
comings as  an  organizing  force,  and  the  weakening  of  the  individual's  positions 
in  a  free-exchange  economy  resulting  from  (1)  massing  of  technical  capital, 
(2)  growth  of  specialized  knowledge  before  which  common  intelligence  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  (3)  rise  or  discovery  of  new  conflicts  of  interests  which  the  law  of 
property  and  contract  cannot  fully  harmonize,  and  (4)  other  causes.  A  study 
will  also  be  made  of  agencies  of  control,  including  public  and  private,  formal 
and  informal,  restraint  and  assistance,  etc.  Chief  emj)hasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
problems  common  to  trusts^  railroads,  and  pubUc  utilities  arising  from  fixed 
capital,  untraced  expenses,  increasing  retiu-ns,  and  the  resulting  tendencies  to 
monopoly.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Winter,  11:00;  Spring,  10:00, 
Associate  Professor  Clark. 

50.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — ^A  discussion  of  the  conditions  in 
modem  industrial  society  which  have  led  to  the  growth  of  combinations,  an 
analysis  of  the  motives  for  their  formation,  the  sources  of  their  power  and  the 
elements  of  their  weakness,  the  character  and  extent  of  any  possible  social 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  and  evils  which 
have  followed  their  growth,  the  attempts  at  state  and  federal  regulation  in  the 
past,  and  the  question  of  the  desirable  policy  and  feasible  methods  of  control 
for  the  future.  The  subject  is  treated  as  a  single  problem  of  modem  industrial 
society,  and  throughout  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methods  of  investigation, 
analysis,  and  reasoning  essential  for  the  study  of  any  such  problem.  Prerequisite : 
4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30;  Autunm,  2:30,  Professor 
Wright. 

62.  Railroad  Problems. — The  problems  treated  include  those  arising  out  of 
indirect  costs  and  increasing  returns,  with  special  reference  to  the  differential 
rate  structures  of  railroads  and  public  utilities.  Various  forms  of  differential 
rat-e  structures  will  be  studied,  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  reasonableness. 
pubHc  pohcy,  and  regulation.  Other  topics  are:  the  determination  of  actual 
income,  of  the  investment  or  fair  value  of  the  property,  of  a  just  rate  of  return,  of 
the  natural  economic  forces  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  regulating  power,  of 
quaUty  of  service,  and  incentives  to  efficiency.  Prerequisite:  course  5  or  4 
majors  in  the  Department.   Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 
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59.  Research  in  Public-Utility  Regulation.  Associate  Professor  Clark. 
See  also: 

Political  Science  45.  Statutes. 

Philosophy  27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Political  Economy  31.  Advanced  Banking. 

Political  Economy  41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 

Commerce  and  Administration  112,  113,  114.  Law  and  Business. 

Law  42 :  Public-Service  Companies  and  Carriers. 

Q.     PUBLIC  FINANCE 

6.  Government  Finance. — This  course  deals  with  public  expenditure, 
budgetary  methods,  public  revenues,  and  public  debt.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a 
working  knowledge  of  public  financial  institutions  and  practices  and,  more 
especially,  an  understanding  of  financial  principles.  About  half  of  the  quarter 
is  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  taxation.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
war  finance.  Some  of  the  leading  topics  discussed  are :  the  growth  and  amount 
of  public  outlays;  the  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  making  appro- 
priations; budgetary  methods;  the  sources  of  revenue;  public  industries  and 
price-maldng;  fees  and  special  assessments;  the  principles  of  taxation;  the 
more  important  kinds  of  taxes;  bonds  versus  taxes  in  war  finance;  the  principles 
which  should  be  observed  in  borrowing;  the  management  of  national  and  local 
debts.    Prerequisite :  coiu-se  1 .    M  j .  Winter,  10 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Viner. 

66.  Problems  in  American  Taxation. — This  is  a  semi-research  course  in 
problems  of  federal  and  state  and  local  taxation.  The  income  tax,  the  inherit- 
ance tax,  the  general-property  tax,  the  classified-property  tax,  land-value  taxa- 
tion, and  tax  administration  are  studied  intensively.  Prerequisite:  course  6. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Viner. 

68.  International  Economic  Policies. — The  course  is  a  survey,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  United  States,  of  the  international  aspects  of  the  economic 
activities  of  governments.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are:  the  purpose  and 
structure  of  tariffs;  tariff  bargaining  policies;  anti-dumping  legislation;  unfair 
competition  in  foreign  trade;  colonial  tariff  policies;  the  open-door  poUcy  in 
dependencies;  economic  concessions;  international  investments  of  capital;  the 
international  aspects  of  trade-mark,  patent,  and  copyright  legislation;  the 
national  control  of  raw  materials;  the  economic  aspects  of  the  peace  treaty. 
Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Viner. 

69.  Research  in  Public  Finance. — Assistant  Professor  Viner. 
See  also : 

Political  Science  42 A:  Municipal  Problems  (Finance). 

H.    risk  and  risk  bearing 

7.  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modern  Industrial  Society. — A  more  detailed 
study  than  was  possible  in  course  0  is  made  of  the  speculative  character  of 
modern  industry.  Analysis  of  the  various  sources  and  kinds  of  risks  and  of  the 
various  ways  of  meeting  risk  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  course.  The 
course  deals  primarily  with  capital  risks.  See  course  41  for  discussion  of  labor 
risks.  It  is  prerequisite  to  the  work  in  insurance  and  is  open  to  students  who 
have  taken  course  1  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00;  Spring,  8:00  and 
3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Hardy  and  Others. 

I.     MARKET  organization  AND  METHODS 

8.  The  Marketing  Function  in  Modern  Society. — In  modern  specialized 
society  there  must  necessarily  be  machinery  by  which  the  specialized  contribution 
of  each  producer — whether  that  contribution  is  capital,  services,  or  commodities — 
is  given  social  appraisal,  and  is  apportioned  in  response  to  demand.  The 
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methods  by  which  this  appraisal  aad  apportionment  is  accomplished  constitute 
marketing  operations.  Certain  of  these  operations,  however,  can  be  dealt  with 
better  in  courses  treating  of  the  financial  structure  of  society  and  in  those  con- 
cerned with  labor  relations.  This  course,  therefore,  is  primarily  occupied  with 
the  social  structures  which  operate  in  giving  time  and  place  utility  to  goods, 
and  with  those  institutions  which  determine  commercial  prices  and  profits. 

Something  of  the  evolution  of  market  structure  will  be  studied,  and  current 
and  portending  changes  will  be  examined.  In  this  historical  survey  the  effect 
of  specialization,  machine  industry,  concentration,  and  speculative  activity, 
upon  the  organization  of  the  market  will  be  discussed;  and,  also,  the  effect  of 
the  market  organization  upon  those  aspects  of  industrial  society.  Social  control 
as  an  influence  upon  marketing  operations  will  receive  attention.  A  study  of 
the  marketing  of  typical  agricultural  and  manufactured  commodities  will  furnish 
illustrative  case  material.  Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  F.  E. 
Clark;  Autumn,  12:30;  Winter,  2:30;  Spring,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Lyon  and  Mr.  Sorrell. 

See  the  Circular  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  for  descrip- 
tions of  the  following  courses: 

80,  81.  Market  Administration  I  and  II. 

82.  Advertising  and  Selling  Problems. 
82A.  Advertising. 

83.  Foreign  Trade. 

86.  Transportation  and  Traffic. 

87.  Purchasing. 

89.  Marketing  Seminar. 

J.  statistics 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  statistics  as  methods  of  scientific  study  and 
interpretation  of  economic  and  social  phenoinena.  The  topics  considered 
include  the  general  characteristics  of  the  statistical  method,  the  definition  of 
statistical  terms  and  units,  the  sources  and  collection  of  statistical  data,  accuracy 
and  approximation,  the  nature  and  causes  of  error,  classification,  frequency 
distributions,  the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  rates  and 
percentages,  index  numbers  and  business  barometers,  and  the  tabular  and  graphic 
presentation  of  statistical  results.  The  coiu-se  concludes  with  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  basis  of  statistical  inference  and  the  statistical  criteria  of  association, 
cause,  and  effect.  The  statistical  methods  discussed  in  the  lectm-es  are  applied 
find  tested  in  laboratory  exercises. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  course  1 
or  who  have  cornpleted  18  majors  of  college  studies.  It  Is  introductory  to  courses 
90  and  91  and  is  in  general  a  proper  preliminary  to  investigations  in  economics 
and  the  social  sciences.  A  laboratory  fee  is  charged.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Field. 

90.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — A  second  course  in  the  principles  of 
statistics,  with  especial  reference  to  correlation  methods  and  to  some  of  the 
simpler  statistical  appUcations  of  the  theory  of  probability.  The  course  is 
open  to  students  who  have  passed  creditably  in  course  9  or  who  otherwise  satisfy 
the  instructor  that  they  are  qualified.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  mathematics 
is  prerequisite.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Field. 

91.  Methods  of  Statistical  Presentation. — A  practical  study  of  the  technique 
of  statistical  graphics  and  tabulation.  The  course  is  intended  to  afford  trainmg 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  diagrams,  maps,  and  tables  for  the  effective  exhi- 
bition of  statistical  results,  and,  by  acquainting  the  student  with  ordinary 
methods  of  engraving  and  ^jrinting,  to  accustom  him  to  prepare  statistical 
material  in  the  forms  mosL  appropriate  for  presentation  on  the  printed  page. 
The  laboratory  exercises  will  provide  practice  in  statistical  draftsmanship  and 
in  the  analysis  of  statistical  problems,  A  Ig^boratorj^  fee  is  cl^arged.  Prerequi- 
site: course  9.    Mj.  Professor  Field.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.1 
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K.  ACCOUNTING 

10.  Accoimtin|;  Principles. — This  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  entu^  field  of  accounting.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the  course 
is  placed  on  the  use  of  the  accounting  reports,  and  the  methods  by  which  the 
information  needed  for  the  preparation  of  such  reports  may  be  made  available. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  steps  that  compose  what  may  be  called  the  accounting  process,  and  of  that 
process  as  a  whole.  In  this  part  of  the  course  the  conventional  financial  reports, 
the  balance  sheet,  and  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss  are  first  considered,  and 
from  them  is  developed  the  need  for  the  ledger  account  as  a  means  of  classifying 
the  information  needed  for  these  reports.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  particular  accounts,  and  the  steps  necessary  in 
preparing  the  reports  at  the  end  of  a  period,  in  adjusting  the  accounts  to  show 
an  agreement  with  the  reports,  and  in  "closing"  the  ledger  are  taken  up.  The 
use  of  books  of  original  entry  for  recording  and  classifying  data  before  they  are 
entered  in  the  accounts  and  their  use  in  transferring  such  data  into  the  accounts 
is  then  discussed  and  illustrated,  and  finally,  the  various  types  of  business  papers, 
or  vouchers,  arising  out  of  individual  transactions,  are  considered  in  their  relation 
to  the  records  and  to  the  routine  of  the  business.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
takes  up  in  greater  detail  the  various  forms  of  records  which  facilitate  the  record- 
ing and  analysis  of  business  transactions.  This  includes  discussion  and  illustra- 
tion of  various  types  of  columnar  journals  used  in  recording  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements,  purchases,  sales,  returns  and  allowances,  and  notes,  also  methods 
of  handling  petty  cash,  and  the  use  of  the  vouchers  register.  Further  considera- 
tion is  then  given  to  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  particular  accounts, 
laying  special  emphasis  on  problems  of  depreciation  and  maintenance  of  fixed 
assets.  This  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  construction  and 
interpretation  of  accounting  reports,  dealing  not  only  with  the  conventional 
types  referred  to  above,  but  with  other  forms  of  reports  useful  to  the  business 
manager,  and  including  graphic  presentation  of  business  data.  Throughout  the 
course  the  principles  considered  are  developed  by  means  of  class  discussion  and 
illustrative  laboratory  exercises.  In  these  exercises  the  aim  is  to  keep  the  amount 
of  bookkeeping  routme  at  the  lowest  point  which  is  consistent  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  involved.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Autumn,  11:00 
and  10:30;  Winter,  10:00  and  12:30;  Spring,  11:00  and  1:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors McKlNSEY,  HODGE;  AND  OtHERS. 

See  the  Circular  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  for  descrip- 
tions of  the  following  courses: 

101,  102.  Managerial  Accounting  I  and  II. 
121.  Industrial  Cost  Accounting. 

104.  Commercial  Cost  Accounting. 

103.  Accoimting  Organization  and  Administration. 

105.  Government  Accounting. 

107.  Auditmg. 

106.  Accounting  Theory  and  Problems. 

108.  C.P.A.  Quiz. 

L.     BUSINESS  LAW 

112.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Law  and  Business. — In  this  course  an 

attempt  is  made  to  give  the  student  (1)  some  understanding  of  how  rights  are 
enforced;  (2)  some  appreciation  of  the  part  which  law  and  legal  institutions  play 
in  the  organization  of  industrial  society;  and  (3)  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  the  following  subjects:  capacity,  agency,  contracts, 
torts,  and  property.  Mj.  Summer,ll  :00,  Mr.  W.  E.  Atkins;  Autumn,  10:00 
and  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Spencer  and  Mr.  Christ. 

113.  Law  and  Business. — Part  I:  The  law  and  the  market,  which  deals 
(1)  with  market  transactions,  such  as  bailments,  pledges  and  sales;  (2)  with 
market  practices,  practices  unfair  to  one's  competitors  and  practices  injurious 
to  the  public.    Part  II:  The  law  and  finances,  in  which  a  study  is  made  (1)  of  the 
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legal  aspects  of  devices  for  securing  money  and  credit;  (2)  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
devices  for  securing  creditors;  and  (3)  of  the  rights  of  creditors.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:00  and  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Spencer  and  Mr.  Christ. 

114.  Law  and  Business  (continued). — Part  III:  The  law  and  risk-bearing, 
in  which  a  study  is  made  (1)  of  the  legal  aspects  of  devices  for  shifting  risks 
incidental  to  business,  such  as  speculative  contracts  and  insurance  contracts; 
(2)  limitations  upon  the  shifting  of  risks.  Part  IV:  The  law  and  labor,  which 
treats  (1)  of  the  legal  relation  between  employer  and  employee  at  common  law; 
(2)  of  the  illegal  practices  in  the  bargaining  struggle  between  employer  and 
employee;  (3)  of  modem  preferential  legislation  in  favor  of  labor.  Part  V: 
The  law  and  busineiss  associations,  which  deals  (1)  with  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  forms  of  business  associations  recognized  by  law,  such 
as  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  the  partnership,  and  the  corporation; 
(2)  with  the  control  of  the  various  forms  of  business  associations;  (3)  with  the 
incidents  of  membership  in  the  various  forms  of  business  associations;  (4)  with 
the  formation,  dissolution,  and  reorganization  of  various  forms  of  business 
associations.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Spring,  10:00  and  2:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Spencer  and  Mr.  Christ. 

See  also  the  Courses  in  Substantive  Law,  offered  by  the  Law  School. 

M.    teacher's  training  courses 

130.  The  High-School  Curriculum  in  Commerical  Subjects. — ^What  should 
the  secondary  commercial  course  attempt  to  do  ?  How  should  it  be  organized  to 
accompHsh  its  purpose?  What  materials  and  devices  are  available  for  use  in 
so  organizing  it?  With  determining  answers  to  these  questions  this  course  is 
concerned.  The  work  involves  a  study  of  modem  business,  an  examination  of 
the  demands  which  the  business  man  makes  upon  the  school,  a  study  of  the 
purposes  of  secondary  education,  the  examination  of  many  typical  business 
courses,  a  survey  of  current  material  for  certain  phases  of  business  teaching,  and 
a  review  of  the  development  of  commercial  training  in  its  relation  to  the  needs 
of  changing  business  conditions.  The  background  thus  developed  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  constructive  suggestions.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Lyon. 

131.  The  Teaching  of  High-School  Economics. — This  course  is  designed  to 
aid  teachers  of  high-school  economics  and  other  social  sciences  in  organizing 
and  presenting  available  material.  The  purpose  of  economic-social  study,  the 
importance  of  such  study,  its  position  in  the  cmTiculum,  and  its  relation  to  other 
phases  of  secondary  work  are  considered.  The  methods  best  adapted  to  present- 
ing social-economic  material  are  considered,  and  the  possibiUties  of  correlation 
are  discussed.  Available  textbooks  and  other  hterature  are  canvassed  with 
suggestions  for  their  adaptation  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  determined.  A 
feature  of  the  course  which  has  proved  most  valuable  is  a  model  course  in  eco- 
nomics in  the  form  of  material  which  has  been  tested  in  use.  This  model  course 
gives  teachers  completely  organized  material  which  they  can  place  in  the  hands 
of  their  students. 

The  course  will  provide  a  broad  outlook  upon  business  organization;  civics, 
and  alHed  social  and  business  subjects.  Teachers  of  civics,  history,  accounting, 
commercial  law,  and  business  writing,  as  well  as  teachers  of  economics,  should 
find  it  serviceable.  As  a  content  of  the  model  course  follows  the  content  of 
Pohtical  Economy  0  somewhat  closely,  this  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit 
by  students  who  desire  credit  in  Political  Economy  0.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Lyon. 

132.  Collegiate  Teaching  of  Economics. — A  discussion  and  practice  teaching 
course  in  the  collegiate  presentation  of  Economics.  Autumn,  4:30,  Professor 
Marshall. 

n.    the  departmental  seminar 

139.  The  Departmental  Seminar. — The  instructors  and  advanced  students 
of  the  Department  meet  at  stated  intervals  for  reports  and  discussion  of  investiga- 
tions in  progress. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harky  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Leonard  Dupee  White,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 


James  Parker  Hall,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 
Edward  Wilcox  Hinton,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

SoPHONiSBA  Preston  Breckinridge,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Social  Economy  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration. 

FELLOW,  1921-22 
Harold  Foote  Gosnell,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the 
organization  and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state, 
the  structure  and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and 
certain  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work,  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge 
of  Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  public  service,  for 
journalism,  or  for  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  pubUc  affairs  which  should 
belong  to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work  students  will  be  expected  (1)  to  have  had  the  intro- 
ductory course  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outUnes  of  general  history  and  with  the 
details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  constitutional  history 
and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology  are  especially  recommended. 

sequences  for  undergraduates 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES* 

a)  For  social  science  students  who  in  addition  to  the  secondary  social  science 
sequence  desire  to  take  work  in  Political  Science  the  Department  recommends 
courses  IB,  2,  and  4. 

6)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  PoHtical  Science 
without  taking  the  social  science  sequence  the  Department  recommends  courses 
lA,  IB,  2,  4,  16,  17,  34,  62,  22. 

1  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  p.  75. 
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c)  For  students  intending  to  study  law  the  Department  recommends  courses 
lA,  IB,  2,  4,  34,  17,  History  C.7,  Political  Economy  10  and  65. 

d)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  Department, 
the  Department  recommends  courses  lA,  IB,  2,  4,  17,  34,  Political  Economy  10 
and  66,  History  C7  or  Geography  8. 

II.      SECONDARY  SEQX7ENCB8 

The  Department  recommends  courses  lA,  IB,  2,  4,  17,  and  34. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

IA.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — Analysis  of  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  government  in  the  United  States,  federal,  state,  and  local,  with 
brief  reference  bo  political  parties.  Courses  lA  and  IB  are  designed  to  furnish 
the  basis  for  further  work  in  the  department.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00  and  1:30; 
Winter,  9:00  and  1:30;  Spring,  9:00,  11:00,  and  1:30,  Mr.  Bramhall  and 
Associate  Professor  White. 

IB.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  on  a  comparative  basis.  The  political  institutions 
of  important  European  states  are  examined  and  compared  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  lA.  Mj.  Autumn, 
11:00;  Winter,  11:00;  Spring,  11 :00  and  2:30,  Mr.  Bramhall  and  Associate 
Professor  White. 

ii.    intermediate  courses 

Intermediate  courses  are  designed  for  Senior  College  students,  but  are 
open  to  Junior  College  students,  course  lA  or  its  equivalent  being  a  prerequisite. 

2.  State  Government. — This  course  includes  an  intensive  study  of  the 
constitutional  development  and  existing  political  institutions  of  the  American 
states.  Each  student  makes  a  special  study  of  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  the  state  in  which  he  resides.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00;  Winter,  10:00; 
Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  White. 

4.  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  the  modern  munici- 
pality, giving  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  current  problems  of  cities.  This  is  an 
mtroductory  course  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00;  Winter,  8:00, 
Professor  Merriam;  Spring,  1:30,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

10.  Elements  of  Law. — An  introductory  view  of  the  nature  of  law,  its 
sources  and  the  organs  of  its  development.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under 
the  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

10.  Accotmting. 

III.     ADVANCED  COURSES 

Advanced  courses  are  designed  for  graduate  students,  but  are  open  to 
Senior  College  students  with  24  majors  credit. 

GROUP  I.  THBORT 

15.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
systematic  poHtical  theory  from  the  classical  period  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  first  term  the  development  of  political  ideas  is  traced  down  to  the  French 
Revolution;  in  the  second  term  the  poUtical  theory  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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and  the  developments  in  the  twentieth.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  survey 
of  the  evolution  of  systematic  political  thinking  and  to  show  the  foundations 
of  modern  political  thought.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Merriam. 

16.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Science. — This  course  deals  with  the 
relations  of  politics  to  other  branches  of  knowledge;  examines  critically  the 
methods  employed  in  the  search  for  poUtical  facts  and  principles;  and  discusses 
a  few  fundamental  problems  of  systematic  politics — in  1921,  the  representative 
system,  the  democratic  state.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Mer- 
riam. 

17.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian 
Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of 
the  Union;  recent  tendencies.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Merriam. 

GROUP  II.      POLITICS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

21.  Comparative  National  Government  I. — Direct  popular  action;  elec- 
torate elections;  initiative;  referendum.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

34.  Political  Parties. — ^A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action 
of  political  parties  in  the  United  States  with  some  attention  to  the  systems  of 
other  countries.  Analysis  of  forces  constituting  parties;  primary  and  conven- 
tion systems;  permanent  party  organization  and  its  workmgs;  function  of  the 
party  system  in  democracy.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Merriam. 

40.  Public  Administration. — A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  public  adminis- 
tration, including  the  relationship  of  the  administration  to  other  branches  of 
government,  the  organization  of  the  administrative  services,  problems  of  per- 
sonnel, central  and  local  administration,  types  of  control  of  the  administration, 
and  other  topics.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  White. 

42.  Municipal  Problems. — A  research  course  dealing  with  special  problems  in 
the  making  of  city  charters.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Mer- 
riam. 

42 A.  Municipal  Problems. — A  research  course  in  municipal  finance  with 
special  reference  to  the  standardization  of  mimicipal  services  and  efficiency 
work  in  municipal  administration.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Merriam. 

S.S.A.  11.  Public  Welfare  Administration  I. — Li  these  courses  the  organiza- 
tion and  functions  of  those  departments  of  government  especially  designed  to 
deal  with  the  dependent  and  delinquent  groups  will  be  studied.  Especially  the 
state  charity  boards  and  commissions,  departments  of  public  welfare,  such  local 
agencies  as  the  poor  law  authorities,  public  assistance  authorities,  public  educa- 
tion authorities  in  relation  to  problems  of  distress,  will  be  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relation  between  central  and  local  authorities,  between  public  and 
voluntary  bodies,  etc.  In  this  first  course  provision  for  the  destitute,  unfortu- 
nate, and  for  mothers  and  children  will  especially  receive  attention.  Pre- 
requisite: 27  majors.    Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

S.S.A.  12.  Public  Welfare  Administration  n. — Li  this  course  the  widening 
use  of  the  court  in  relation  to  welfare  problems,  the  question  of  law  enforcement, 
the  process  of  apprehending  and  detaining  the  accused,  the  question  of  bail, 
recent  modifications  in  the  method  of  obtaining  and  presenting  evidence,  the 
creation  of  psychopathic,  medical,  and  probation  departments  as  adjuncts  to 
the  courts  and  the  development  of  agencies  for  treatment  of  the  offender  as 
alternative  to  earher  methods  of  punishment  will  receive  attention.  Prerequisite: 
27  majors.   Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

GROUP  III.      PUBLIC  LAW 

22.  Constitutional  Law  I. — Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  unconsti- 
tutional; origin  of  doctrine,  limitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
departments  of  government,  advisory  opinions;  making  and  changing  consti- 
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tutions;  general  scope  of  fundamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  law;  procedure,  police  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain; 
e.x  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws.  Hall,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Open  to 
Seniors  with  24  majors  of  credit.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00  and  11:00; 
Mj.  Winter.   Hour  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Hall. 

23.  Constitutional  Law  II. — Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdiction; 
implied  powers  and  prohibitions;  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship;  suffrage; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments;  federal  taxa- 
tion; laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts;  regulations  of  commerce;  money; 
war.  (Course  22  not  a  prerequisite.)  Open  to  Seniors  with  24  majors  of  credit. 
Mj.  Spring.    Hour  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Hall. 

43.  Municipal  Corporations. — Problems  of  territorial  incorporation;  adjust- 
ment of  state  and  local  powers;  governmental  and  proprietary  capacity  (con- 
tract, tort  liability,  execution);  mode  of  action;  property  and  undertakings, 
including  streets.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Freund. 

44.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — Administrative  power  and  action; 
discretion;  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice;  hearing  and  evidence;  exe- 
cution. ReUef  against  administrative  action;  action  to  recover  damages; 
specific  relief  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jusidiction,  conclusiveness,  and 
judicial  control.  Freund,  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Winter,  1 : 30,  Professor  Freund. 

46.  Statutes. — The  legal  aspect  of  legislation;  the  statute  book;  choice  of 
terms;  methods  of  regulation;  standing  clauses;  principles  of  construction. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Freund. 


GROUP  IV.      PRIVATE  LAW 

Law  2.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  negligence;  legal  duties;  statutory  torts;  legal  cause;  contributory 
and  imputed  negligence;  contributory  illegality;  possessory  duties;  acting  at 
peril;  liability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation;  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice; 
right  of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business 
relations,  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, business  combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  Ames 
and  Smith,  Cases  on  Torts  (ed.  of  1909-10),  Vols.  I  and  II.  If  Mjs.  Autumn, 
9:00  and  11:00  (two  sections);  Winter,  First  Term  (five  hours),  and  Second 
Term  (two  hours),  Professor  Hall. 

Law  80A.  Remedies. — General  theory  of  actions  as  remedies:  recovery  of 
damages  for  breach  of  obligations;  recovery  of  debt;  recovery  of  chattels; 
recovery  of  land.  Steps  in  actions;  functions  of  judge  and  jiiry.  Scope  of 
covenant,  debt,  detinue,  account,  trespass,  trover,  replevin,  ejectment,  tres- 
pass on  the  case  (tort  and  contract).  Cook  and  Hinton,  Cases  on  Common  Law 
Pleading  (part).    ^Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Hinton. 

Law  86.  Evidence. — Nature  of  evidence;  the  jury;  judicial  notice;  burden 
of  proof;  presumptions;  law  and  fact;  rules  of  exclusion.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00, 
Professor  Hinton. 

GROUP  V.      INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  DIPLOMACY 

62.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students;  not  open  to  Juniors.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Judson. 

64.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  international  relations 
and  policy  of  the  United  States.  Boundary  questions;  fisheries;  neutral  rights 
and  obligations;  Monroe  Doctrine,  Panama  Canal,  and  Spanish-American 
relations;  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East;  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
The  function  and  methods  of  diplomacy.  Mj.  Mr,  Bramhall.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

71.  Seminar  in  Diplomacy. — Mj.  Winter,  Friday,  3:30,  Professor  Judson. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 


OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  LIj.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  History. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental 

History. 

Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

James  Westfai.l  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Medieval  History. 

William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

CoNYERS  Read,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Professor  of  History. 

Marcus  Wilson  Jerneqan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

RoLLA  Milton  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching 

History  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Carl  Frederick  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Arthur  Pearson  Scott,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
EiNAR  Joranson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
James  Fred  Rippy,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Frances  Elma  Gillespie,  A.M.,  Associate  in  History. 
Warner  Woodrinq,  A.M.,  Associate  in  History. 
Henry  M.  Maurer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  History. 
Walter  E.  Dorn,  Assistant  in  History. 


Frances  Ada  Knox,  A.B.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 


William  Ezra  Lingelbach,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Summer,  1921). 

Clarence  Cory  Crawford,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Kansas 
(Summer,  1921). 

Robert  Joseph  Kerner,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of 
Missouri  (Summer,  1921). 


The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

COURSES  available  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

Introductory  Courses:  History  1,  2,  and  3,  covering  European  history  from 
the  fourth-century  Roman  Empire  to  the  present. 


FELLOWS,  1921-22 


Mary  Bernard  Allen,  A.M. 
Alice  Mary  Baldwin,  A.M. 


William  Elder  Moore,  A.B. 
John  Olap  Olson  Anders,  A.M. 
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Group  A.  Ancient,  Oriental,  and  Classical  History:  A4,  A5,  A6,  History 
of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient;  A12,  History  of  Greece;  A13,  His- 
tory of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexander  to  Augustus;  A14,  The  Early  Roman 
Empire;  A 17,  The  Early  Empire;  A20,  Roman  Imperialism. 

Group  B.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages:  B4,  The  Dark  Ages;  B5,  The 
Feudal  Age;  B6,  End  of  the  Middle  Ages;  B7,  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  B8,  The  Renaissance;  BIO,  Byzantine  Empire. 

Group  C.  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period:  C4,  The  Reformation  and  the 
Religious  Wars;  C5,  Absolute  Monarchy;  C6,  The  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon;  C7,  Europe  since  1848;  C9,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  to  1763; 
CIO,  The  Expansion  of  Em-ope  since  1763;  C15,  The  New  Europe;  C16,  Europe 
and  the  Great  War;  C20-21,  History  of  Modern  Russia;  C25,  Political  Institu- 
tions in  Western  Europe. 

Group  D.  The  History  of  England:  D4,  Feudal  England;  D5,  National 
England;  D6,  Imperial  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States:  E4,  History  of  the  United 
States  to  1783;  E5,  History  of  the  United  States,  1783-1829;  E6,  History  of  the 
United  States  since  1829;  E20,  The  Frontier  and  Democracy  in  American  History. 

Under  all  circumstances  courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  desirable  for  students  expect- 
ing to  pursue  extended  work  in  the  Department.  Course  3,  but  not  courses  1  or 
2,  may  be  included  in  all  sequences  taken  in  the  Department.  Those  passing 
creditably  the  honor  section  of  this  course  2  may  use  it  on  the  sequence.  Students 
who  have  received  18  majors  of  college  credits  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Senior 
College  courses  in  Historj'-  without  having  taken  the  introductory  courses.  But 
all  students  who  elect  to  take  their  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  of  the  introductory  courses,  or  else,  as  a 
substitute  for  them,  two  Senior  College  courses  in  the  Department  in  addition  to 
those  required  for  the  completion  of  the  normal  sequence. 

As  far  as  possible  students  should  take  their  history  courses  in  chronological 
order.  Courses  in  European  History  and  English  History  should  precede  those 
in  American  History  and  courses  in  Pohtical  History  those  in  Economic  and 
Social  History.  If  two  courses  in  History  are  to  be  carried  in  the  same  quarter,  it 
is  desirable  to  choose  courses  w^hich  cover  the  same  period  of  time  in  adjoining 
fields:  for  iastance,  a  course  in  European  History  in  the  nineteenth  century 
should  be  taken  with  a  course  in  English  or  American  History  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES^ 

Three  majors  each  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

6)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 

By  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  not  more  than  three  Senior  College  courses  from  related  fields  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Art  may  be  substituted  for  three  majors  in 

»  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  p.  75. 
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History  in  principal  sequences,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  such  substi- 
tutions be  made  in  any  one  group.  Students  preparing  to  teach  History  in 
secondary  schools  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser,  substitute 
for  two  majors  in  History  two  courses  of  a  historical  chai'acter  offered  by  the 
College  of  Education. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES^ 

Six  majors  selected  from  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

6)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 

Students  are  advised  to  choose  their  courses  in  the  secondary  sequence  with 
reference  to  the  subject  they  have  elected  for  their  principal  sequence.  Those 
who  are  specializing  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  example,  should  concentrate  upon 
Ancient  History;  those  specializing  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
Literatiu'e  should  concentrate  upon  European  History;  those  specializing  in 
English,  upon  English  History;  those  in  Political  Economy,  upon  Economic 
History  and  Modern  History;  those  in  Political  Science,  upon  Modern  History, 
and  so  forth.  Students  preparing  to  study  Law  will  do  well  to  take  the  bulk  of 
their  work  in  English  and  American  Constitutional  History. 

Three  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  The  first  course  extends  from  the  fourth  century  a.d.  to 
the  year  1500;  the  second  from  1300  to  1789;  the  third  from  1789  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  provide  one  year  of  continuous  work  for  the  general  student. 
These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in 
order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and 
are  arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
the  Early  Orient,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Medieval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.    The  History  of  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

1.  All  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are  advised  to  take  their  major 
sequence  in  History.  Such  students  are  especially  urged  to  consult  with  the 
Departmental  Adviser  before  selecting  their  History  courses,  with  a  view  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  curricula  according  to  their  particular  needs.  Those  intend- 
ing to  teach  History  in  secondary  schools  are  reminded  that  courses  in  Edu- 
cation are  almost  universally  demanded  by  state  authorities  as  a  prerequisite 
for  the  grantring  of  teachers'  certificates  in  public  secondary  schools.  They 
are  accordingly  recommended  to  consult  with  the  Departmental  x\dviser  as 
to  the  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  which  it  will  be  desirable  for  them 
to  take. 

1  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  p.  75. 
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2.  All  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are 
desired  to  file  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  certain  data  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Department  in  assisting  them  to  teaching  positions.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.  No  letters  of  recom- 
mendation will  be  issued  hereafter  by  members  of  the  Department  of  History 
unless  these  data  have  been  placed  on  file. 

GRADUATE  STUDY 

In  the  Graduate  School  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Ancient,  Medieval, 
and  Modern  European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  sub- 
jects will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series.  Most  of  the 
courses  announced  in  the  Senior  College  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 
Additional  work  is  then  required,  and  the  student  must  be  sure  to  make  definite 
arrangements  to  this  effect  with  the  instructor. 

There  are  often  opportunities  for  competent  graduate  students  to  act  as 
assistants  or  readers  in  the  Department.  The  work  required  of  readers  con- 
sists in  reading  and  supervising  the  written  reports  and  essays  connected  with 
undergraduate  courses.  Those  desiring  to  obtain  stipends  as  readers  or  assistants 
may  properly  make  application  in  advance  to  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

For  advanced  students  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  frequently  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  DOCTORATE 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees, 
the  following  special  regulations  are  announced.  Every  candidate  is  required 
to  pass  satisfactorily:  (a)  a  general  oral  examination  on  a  broad  field  of  history 
as  defined  below:  (6)  a  special  oral  examination  on  a  special  field  of  history; 
(c)  an  oral  examination  on  a  secondary  subject.  For  the  purposes  of  examina- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  the  field  of  history  is  divided  as  follows: 

PART  A 

1.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

3.  The  Political  History  of  Medieval  Europe,  375-1250. 

4.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Medieval  Europe. 

5.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  1250-1648. 

6.  English  History  to  1485. 

PART  B 

1.  The  Political  History  of  Europe  since  1648. 

2.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Modem  Europe. 

3.  English  History  since  1485. 

4.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. 

5.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  to  1801. 

6.  Pohtical  History  of  the  United  States  since  1801. 

7.  The  History  of  Social  and  Pohtical  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 
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Every  candidate  will  be  reciiiired  to  pass  a  general  oral  examination  on  five 
(5)  of  the  above-mentioned  fields  and  to  select  one  other  field  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  special  oral  examination. 

(a)      QENERAL  OBAL  EXAMINATION 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fields  tabulated  above  are  grouped  into  two 
parts,  A  and  B.  In  defining  the  five  fields  for  his  general  oral  examination  the 
candidate  must  select  any  three  (3)  from  the  part  which  contains  the  field  chosen 
for  this  special  oral  examination  and  the  remaining  two  (2)  fields  from  the  other 
part.  By  special  consent  of  the  Department,  candidates  may  be  permitted  to 
deviate  from  this  rule  in  the  selection  of  their  fields,  or  even  to  define  new  fields, 
the  presumption  being,  however,  that,  unless  special  permission  be  given,  every 
candidate  must  conform  to  the  general  rule.  The  general  oral  examination 
should  be  taken  before  the  student's  dissertation  is  submitted  and  must  precede 
the  special  oral  examination  by  at  least  six  months.  It  should  normally  be  taken 
after  two  year's  work  in  the  graduate  school  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

The  examination  will  be  on  the  field  as  defined  and  not  on  the  University 
courses  which  the  candidate  may  have  taken  and  which  may  be  more  or  less 
identical  with  the  above-mentioned  fields.  Since  the  examination  is  of  a  general 
character,  the  candidate  will  be  tested  on  his  general  knowledge;  that  is,  he  will 
be  expected  to  show  a  reasonable  famiHarity  with  the  forces,  developments,  and 
events  of  the  five  fields  of  his  choice,  as  well  as  with  the  general  hterature  apper- 
taining to  those  fields.  Under  "reasonable  familiarity"  is  meant,  in  a  general 
way,  the  degree  of  knowledge  expected  of  advanced  undergraduate  (Senior 
College)  students  plus  the  power  of  combination  and  generahzation  which  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  product  of  the  candidate's  graduate  studies. 

For  further  hght  on  the  requirement  in  any  given  field  the  candidate  is 
urged  to  see  one  of  the  instructors  in  that  field  who  may  suggest  ways  and  methods 
of  study  and  review  in  order  that  the  candidate  may  make  intelUgent  preparation 
for  his  examination. 

(6)      SPECIAL  ORAL  EXAMINATION 

Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  oral  examination  upon  one 
of  the  fields  of  history  as  defined  above  or,  by  special  permission,  upon  some  other 
well-defined  field.  The  selection  of  the  field  is  left  to  the  candidate,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  field  chosen  will  include  the  field  of  his  dissertation.  The 
oral  examination  cannot  be  taken  until  after  the  dissertation  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  and  not  until  at  least  six  months  after  the  general  oral  exami- 
nation. 

One  week  before  his  general  oral  examination  the  candidate  shall  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  fields  of  history  in  which  he  offers  himself  for  examination, 
including  fists  of  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  in  preparation  of  each  field, 
and  shall  file  six  copies  of  this  statement  with  the  Head  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment. One  week  before  his  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  he  shall  file 
a  similar  statement  of  his  work  in  preparation  for  that  examination  with  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  his  secondary  subject  falls.  One  week  before 
his  special  oral  examination  he  shall  file  six  copies  of  a  statement  of  his  work 
in  his  special  field,  including  an  analysis  of  his  dissertation,  with  the  Head  of  the 
History  Department. 
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The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  as  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  will,  in  addition  to 
the  general  requirenaents  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such 
knowledge  of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main 
period  submitted  are  found  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 
All  candidates  for  the  Doctorate  are  expected  to  offer  as  part  of  their  graduate 
study  toward  the  degree  courses  B50  and  B51  or  the  equivalent. 

master's  degree 

For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  Master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  on  p.  97  (a-e). 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  of  their  disserta- 
tions early  in  their  course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months 
before  their  examinations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in 
this  matter,  which  are  set  forth  on  pp.  20-21  of  this  Circular. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  European  History:  The  Medieval  Period,  376-1500.^ — Mj.  Autunm, 
10 : 00, 11 : 00, 12 : 30, 1 : 30, 2 : 30;  Winter  and  Spring,  2 : 30, Assistant  Professors 
HuTH  AND  ScoTT,  Dr.  Joranson,  Miss  Gillespie,  Mr.  Woodrinq,  Dr.  Maurer, 
Mr.  Dorn,  and  Others. 

2.  European  History:  The  Later  Medieval  and  Early  Modem  Period, 
1500-1789.1— Mj.  Summer,  10:00;  Autumn,  2:30;  Wmter,  10:00,  11:00,  12:30, 
1 : 30, 3 : 30;  Spring,  2 : 30,  Assistant  Professors  Huth  and  Scott,  Dr.  Joranson, 
Miss  Gillespie,  Mr.  Woodring,  Dr.  Maurer,  Mr.  Dorn,  and  Others. 

3.  European  History:  The  Later  Modem  Period,  1789-1920. — Mj.  Summer 
11:00;  Autumn  and  Winter,  9:00,  2:30;  Spring,  10:00,  11:00,  12:30,  1:30, 
2:30,  Assistant  Professors  Huth  and  Scott,  Dr.  Joranson,  Miss  Gillespie, 
Mr.  Woodrinq,  De.  Maurer,  Mr.  Dorn  and  Others. 

II.  senior  college  courses 

QROTTP  JL,     THE  HISTORT  OP  ANTIQUITY 

A4.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental  Empire, 
Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance  of  his 
earhest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer  Orient 
through  the  rise  and  development  of  civihzation  in  the  Orient  in  the  earhest 
known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early  Crete, 
and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earhest  civihzation  of 
Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A5.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empu-es,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civihzation  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Ass)n*ia,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia,  giving  especial 
attention  to  govemment,  art,  architecture,  rehgion,  and  hterature;  presenting 
also  the  hght  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civihzation  of  Europe 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-Germanic  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

» Limited-credit  course:  Ai ter  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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A6.  Survey  of  the  Ancient  Orient  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  Alexander  the 
Great. — A  condensed  survey  of  the  periods  more  fully  covered  by  courses  A4 
and  A5.    Mj.  Propessor  Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  either  A4  or  A5  cannot  take  this  course  for  credit. 

A12.  History  of  Antiquity  III:  The  History  of  Greece. — A  brief  study  of 
the  development  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  hfe  of  the  Greek  people  from 
the  earhest  age  down  to  the  empire  of  Alexander.  ^  Designed  to  contmue  the 
study  of  ancient  civiUzation  begun  in  course  A4.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30;  Autumn, 
1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A13.  The  History  of  Antiquity  IV:  The  Civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
World  from  Alexander  to  Caesar. — ^A  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  states  and 
leagues  of  Greece,  the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  the  beginnings  of  Rome^  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Repubhc,  the  revolutionary  age,  and  the  rise  of 
the  one-man  power  down  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  government  forms  and  ideals  and  economic  and 
social  phenomena,  and  will  pay  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  East  upon  the 
West.  A  continuation  of  course  A12.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor HUTH. 

A14.  History  of  Antiquity  V:  The  Roman  Empire. — A  brief  study  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  imperial  power  in  its  several  transformations  to  Justinian; 
the  expansion  of  the  empire  and  the  tendencies  toward  disintegration:  the 
struggle  with  the  barbarians;  the  conflict  of  religions  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity; social  structure  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  empire;  privincial 
and  municipal  and  administration;  taxation;  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  Law.  Continuing  course  A13.  Mj.  Spring,  1:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A17.  The  Early  Roman  Empire. — A  study  of  the  social,  industrial,  and 
pohtical  conditions  and  progress  in  the  empire  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to 
the  Antonimes.  An  advanced  course,  open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
course  A14  or  an  equivalent.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Huth.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.1 

A20.  Roman  Imperialism. — ^The  growth  of  Roman  power  in  Italy  and  the 
Mediterranean;  her  methods  of  conquest  and  organization;  Romanization; 
provincial  government;  economic  and  military  rivalries;  the  frontier  problem; 
Roman  Law.    Mj.  Summer,  1 :30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

Note. — Courses  A12-A20  open  for  graduate  credit  after  special  arrangement  with 
the  instructor. 

GROUP  B.     THB  HIBTOBT  OF  KTTBOPB  IN  THB  MIDDLE  AGES 

B4.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.D.  to  814  A.D.— The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Papacy;  the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 
Empire.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Thompson. 

B6.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1260. — ^The  break-up  of  the  Prankish  Empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  medieval  institutions  and  society;  the  development  of  commerce;  the 
rise  of  the  universities.    Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Thompson. 

B6.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1260  to  1500. — The  rise  of  national  mon- 
archy; the  Renaissance;  Pre-Reformation  movement;  the  influences  of  explora- 
tion, discovery,  and  invention.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Dr.  Joranson;  Spring, 
10:00,  Professor  Thompson. 

B7.  Europe  and  the  Orient  m  the  Middle  Ages:  The  Crusades. — The 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Orient;  the  lure  of  the  Holy  Land;  early  pilgrimages; 
"Syrians"  in  the  West;  the  rise  of  New  Persia;  the  crisis  of  Islam  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  Cahphate,  relations  of  Charlemagne  and  Haroun  al  Rashid; 
the  Byzantine  Empire  v.  Mohammedanism;  Turkish  ascendancy  in  the  East; 
causes  of  the  Crusades;  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  history  of  the 
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Crusades;  the  influence  of  the  crusading  movement  in  Europe;  the  Mongol 
invasion;  loss  of  the  Holy  Land;  the  last  Crusades  and  the  advance  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks;  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1422.  The  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  aspects  will  be  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  Mj.  Dr.  Joranson. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

B8.  The  Renaissance. — The  Italian  city  republics,  their  government,  their 
society,  and  their  culture;  the  new  learning  and  the  new  art;  patrons  and 
despots.  The  church  and  her  enemies.  The  movement  of  criticism  and  revolt 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Provision  will  be  made  for  special  studies 
for  graduate  students.  As  a  survey  in  connection  with  course  C4.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, 2:30,  Professor  Lingelbach;  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Schevill. 

BIO.  Byzantine  History  and  Civilization. — The  political  history  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  from  the  founding  of  Constantinople  to  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Ottoman  Turks  will  be  briefly  sketched.  Principal  emphasis  will  be 
laid  on  the  development  of  Byzantine  civilization  in  its  various  aspects — eco- 
nomic, social,  rehgious,  scientific,  Hterary,  and  artistic.  The  influence  of  this 
civihzation  on  that  of  western  Europe  will  also  be  studied.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30, 
Dr.  Joranson. 

B25.  Pro-Seminar  in  Medieval  History:  Gregory  of  Tours;  History  ot 
the  Franks. — A  study  of  the  Merovingian  period  based  on  the  translated  sources. 
Open  to  Seniors  with  6  majors'  credit  in  History  and  to  first-year  graduate 
students.    Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

B30.  The  Latin  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages.— A  fundamental  course  in 
medieval  ecclesiastical  institutions:  the  offices,  administration,  and  law  of  the 
medieval  church.  Among  the  topics  which  will  be  considered  will  be  the 
development  of  the  hierarchy,  the  formation  of  the  papacy,  growth  of  the  civil 
power  of  the  church,  the  monastic  orders,  church  discipUne  and  the  sacramental 
system,  the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  church  and 
education,  the  church  and  heresy,  ecclesiastical  incomes  and  the  pontifical 
exchequer,  the  church  as  a  landlord.  Registration  for  the  course  presupposes 
History  B4,  B5,  B6,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor 
Thompson. 

GROUP  C.      THE  HI8T0RT  OP  EUROPE  IN  THE   MODERN  PERIOD 

C4.  The  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars,  1500-1648. — Origin,  char- 
acter, and  effects  of  the  Protestant  revolt;  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  the 
rehgious  wars  in  France;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the 
religious  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.  Given  as  a  survey  in  connec- 
tion with  course  B8,  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Lingelbach. 

C5.  The  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.—^The  absolute  monarchy  in  France  from  Henry  IV 
to  Louis  XIV,  the  predominance  of  France,  the  French-Enghsh  conflict,  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  enlightened  despotism.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill, 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

C6.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — The  decay  of  the  French  mon- 
archy; Louis  XVI;  attempts  at  reform;  the  calling  of  the  States-General;  the 
RepubUc;  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Schevill. 

C7.  Europe  since  1848. — The  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  conservative  spirit: 
nationaUsm  and  democracy;  industrialism  and  socialism;  the  unification  of 
Italy  and  Germany;  the  Russian  revolution;  the  Balkan  states.  Mj.  Summer, 
2:30,  Associate  Professor  Kerner;  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Schevill. 

C8.  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. — A  course  invoMng  the  race 
problems  of  the  Balkans;  the  rivalry  of  Slav,  Hungarian,  and  Turk;  the  suc- 
cessive ascendancy  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Serb,  and  Turk;  Turkish  triumph 
and  disruption.  Stress  is  laid  on  contemporary  problems.  Mj.  Professor 
Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.) 
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C9.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — A  preliminary  survey  of  European  expan- 
sion and  colonial  enterprise  in  ancient  and  medieval  times;  the  age  of  discovery; 
the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  in  the  East  Indies;  European  colonies  in 
the  New  World;  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  for  North  America 
and  India.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Scott. 

CIO.  Expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  colonial  and 
commercial  expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  colonial  and  world-politics  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Scott. 

C16.  The  New  Europe. — A  study  of  the  larger  problems  of  current  European 
and  world-politics:  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  new  states 
of  Europe,  Sovietism,  reconstruction  and  internal  problems,  world-trade,  the 
colonial  outlook.  Primarily  a  laboratory  course  with  introductory  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  History  3  or  the  consent  of  instructor.  Limited  to  25  students. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Scott. 

C15a.  Recent  Problems  of  World-Political. — A  course  in  which  the  origin 
and  development  of  world-politics  and  the  insistent  major  problems  of  the  last 
two  decades  are  analyzed  with  some  attention  to  their  economic  and  social 
foundations.  The  problems  of  the  Far  East  and  of  Eastern  Europe  will  receive 
special  attention.    Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Kerner. 

C16.  Europe  and  the  Great  War. — Europe  in  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
background  of  the  war.  The  course  covers  the  internal  organization  and  prob- 
lems of  each  leading  nation.  It  traces  the  development  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  Triple  Entente,  emphasizing  the  conflicting  national  aspirations,  colonial 
and  commercial  rivalries;  miUtaristic  and  imperialistic  programs.  The  outbreak 
of  the  war,  its  general  course;  the  part  played  by  the  United  States;  the  factors 
to  be  considered  in  a  permanent  peace.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Scott. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

C20.  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century — The  building  of  an  empire  and  its 
expansion;  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  landlordism  and  peasantism;  radical 
and  liberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationalities;  the  beginnings  of  constitu- 
tionalism.   Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Harper. 

C21.  Russia  Since  1900. — Mj.  Spring,  9 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Harper. 

GROTJP  D.     THE  HI8TORT  OF  ENGLAND 

p4.  Feudal  England. — The  origin  of  the  nation;  early  political  and  social 
organization;  the  feudal  state.  From  the  earhest  times  to  Magna  Carta.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Terry. 

D6.  National  England. — The  decline  of  feudalism  and  the  rise  of  the  national 
state.  From  Magna  Carta  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Terry. 

D6.  Imperial  England. — The  rise  of  Parliament,  the  struggle  of  Parliament 
and  crown;  the  securmg  of  the  Ocean  Empire;  the  rise  of  the  democracy.  From 
the  Petition  of  Right  to  Lloyd  George.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Professor  Craw- 
ford; Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Terry. 

GROUP  B.     THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

E4.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Early  Period,  1492-1793.~The 

first  of  a  series  of  three  courses  giving  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  pohtical  and  constitutional  development. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:00  and  9:00,  Dr.  Rippy. 

E5.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Formative  Period,  1783-1829.— 
A  continuation  of  E4.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Dr.  Rippy;  Winter,  8:00  and  9:00, 
Professor  McLaughlin  and  Dr.  Rippy. 

E6.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunions,  1829-1920.— 
A  continuation  of  E5.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00  and  9:00,  Professor  McLaughlin 
and  Dr.  Rippy. 

Note. — The  foregoing  series  is  recommended  for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year 
preoaratory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 
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E16.  His;panic  American  History. — The  establishment  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  civilization  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
the  development  of  colonial  methods  and  institutions  in  the  region.  The  romantic 
story  of  three  centuries  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  achievement  in  the  New 
World.    Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Dr.  Rippy. 

E16.  Hispanic  American  History. — The  Spanish  American  Wars  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  rise  of  the  Hispanic  American  republics,  and  their  relations  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Umted  States.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  social  and 
economic  conditions,  upon  contemporary  developments  and  present-day  prob- 
lems.   Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  10:00,  Dr.  Rippy. 

E20.  The  Frontier  and  Democracy  in  American  History,  1763-1917. — 

An  advanced  survey  course  open  only  to  Seniors  or  students  who  have  had  E4, 
E5,  E6,  or  two  of  these  three.   Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

in.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

A60.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  form,  paleog- 
raphy, field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  pubUcation,  extent,  character, 
classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental 
and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Syria,  and  the  Hittites\.  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete  survey 
of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is  intended 
for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A61.  Greek  and  Roman  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — The  sources  for 
the  history  of  the  classical  age,  the  development  of  the  writing  of  history  in  this 
age,  modem  collections  and  editions,  the  foremost  periodicals,  and  a  selection  of 
the  best  modern  treatises  on  the  several  phases  and  periods.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A56.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic — ^A  close  study  of  the  era  of  change 
from  the  Gracchi  to  Augustus.  Rome's  position  as  a  world-empire  will  be 
studied  with  special  reference  to  the  changes  brought  about  in  its  internal, 
political,  constitutional,  economic,  and  social  condition  as  a  result  of  her  con- 
quests. Much  of  the  work  will  be  done  in  connection  with  the  translated  sources. 
The  abihty  to  read  either  German  or  French  is  a  prerequisite.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Huth.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.1 

AGO.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. — Studies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  economic  forces  and  resources  of  Rome.  The  subjects  selected  will 
vary  but  will  include  among  others  the  following:  the  land  problem  and  agri- 
culture; colonization  in  its  economic  aspects;  the  development  of  industries 
and  commerce;  the  merchant  class;  the  finances  of  the  state  and  the  municipality 
taxes,  tax  farming,  the  pubUc  domain;  slavery,  the  colonate,  labor  supply; 
the  latifundia,  government  interference  in  economic  processes.  The  reading  of 
either  German  or  French  is  a  prerequisite.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

B50.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the  biblio- 
graphical tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Professor  Thomp- 
son.   [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

B61.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, with  some  referetice  to  the  auxiUary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises,  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  prob- 
lems of  criticism.    Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

B62.  Medieval  Institutions. — Portions  of  A.  Luchaire's  Manuel  des  insH- 
tutions  frangaises,  Paris,  1892,  in  conjunction  with  other  selected  authorities,  will 
be  read  and  discussed,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  sources.  Students  con- 
templating taking  this  course  must  confer  with  the  instructor  before  registering. 
Mj.  Winter,  Tu.  and  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Thompson. 
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B66.  The  Frontier  and  Colonization  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Significance  of 
the  frontier  in  history.  The  Germanic  migrations  of  the  fifth  century  and  earher; 
the  Spanish  March;  the  Norsemen  in  England,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  and 
Sicily;  Avar  and  Magyar;  East  German  migration  and  colonization;  Dutch 
and  Flemish  colonization  in  Germany  and  England;  the  monasteries  as  colo- 
nizers; the  Crusades  in  the  Orient  and  Balkan  peninsula;  colonization  and 
reconstruction  of  south  France  in  thirteenth  century;  town  planting;  medieval 
demography  and  movements  of  population.  Open  to  advanced  seniors.  Read- 
ing knowledge  of  French  or  German  required.  Mj.  Professor  Thompson. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

B60.  Feudal  Germany. — The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  the  critical 
reading  of  some  selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  medieval  Germany 
between  919  and  1250  a.d.  Abihty  to  read  Latin  and  modern  German  required. 
Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

B61.  Feudal  France.—^The  work  will  consist  of  the  critical  reading  of  some 
selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  medieval  France  between  900 
and  1200  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  French  required.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

B62.  Medieval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  180  A.D.  to  the  Crusades 

(1095). — Introduction:  the  rise  of  economic  history.  The  later  Roman  empire: 
trade  and  commerce;  social  structure  and  economic  conditions;  social  and 
economic  factors  conditioning  the  rise  and  development  of  Christianity;  the 
Germans  and  other  barbarians:  economic  and  social  forces  during  the  migra- 
tions; the  fusion  of  Roman,  German,  and  Christian  elements  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages;  social  and  economic  forces  in  monasticism;  the  public  economy  of  Charle- 
magne; commercial  and  social  effects  of  the  Saracen  and  Northmen  invasions; 
the  rise  of  the  Turks  and  the  transformation  of  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries;  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  Justinian  to 
the  Crusades.    Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor  Thompson. 

B63.  Medieval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
Epoch  of  Discovery. — Continuing  the  study  of  medieval  economic  history.  Mj. 
Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

B64.  Survey  of  Medieval  Economic  and  Social  History. — ^An  outline  course 
covering  briefly  the  main  phases  of  B62  and  B63.  Cannot  be  taken  for  credit 
by  students  who  have  taken  B62  and  B63.  Mj.  Professor  Thompson.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

Note. — For  courses  B62,  B63,  and  B64  the  prerequisites  are  courses  B4  and  B5,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

B66.  History  of  Civilization. — A  review  of  medieval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  guilds,  Roman  law,  uni- 
versities, the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.  For  graduate  students  only.  My 
Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

C65.  History  of  Civilization  (continued). — The  Renaissance;  intellectual 
and  economic  effects  of  discoveries;  theological  controversies;  progress  of  sci- 
ences; commercial  activities;  nineteenth-century  spirit.  For  graduate  students 
only.    Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

C70.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning 
house;  the  Great  Elector;  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  Frederick  the  Great;  the 
pohtical,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  during  Frederick's  reign;  the  military 
achievements.    Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

C71.  The  Rise  of  Russia. — A  continuation  of  course  C70.  Prussia  and  the 
French  Revolution;  Prussia  and  Napoleon;  the  reforms  of  Stein;  the  Zollverein; 
the  revolutionary  movements;  the  North  German  Confederation;  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
by  reading  and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  M j .  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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C75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancien  regime  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI;  the  meeting  of  the  States-General;  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and 
reports.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

C76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued) . — The  rise  of  republicanism  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  (1795).  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Mj.  Professor 
ScHEViLL.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

C80.  Economic  and  Social  Problems  in  Nineteenth-Century  Europe. — IMj. 
Summer,  3:30,  Professor  Lingelbach. 

C90.  Problems  of  Colonial  Administration. — This  course  will  take  up 
selected  topics  in  the  field  of  colonial  administration  in  the  later  Nineteenth 
Century.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Scott. 

D51.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  literature 
of  EngHsh  history;  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of  progress; 
development  of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  poHtical  Uberty;  the  expansion  of  the  empire;  the 
growth  of  democracy.    Mj.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

D52.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — The  development  of  early 
EngUsh  institutions,  from  the  earhest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mj. 
Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

D53.  The  Founding  of  the  Modem  English  State. — The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman- Angevin  administrative  and 
judicial  systems;  tenure  and  military  service;  borough  and  borough  administra- 
tion, etc.,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Carta.  Mj.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

D54.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. — The  devel- 
opment of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancastrian 
kings,  from  Magna  Carta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  Mj.  Professor 
Terry.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

1)55.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period.)— The 
constitutional  reaction  of  the  Tudor  era  and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  constitutional  rights.  From  the  accession  of  Edward  IV  to  the  death 
of  Cromwell.    Mj.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period).— The 
renewal  of  the  struggle  for  constitutional  rights  in  the  later  Stuart  era  and  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  eighteenth  century.  From 
the  Stuart  restoration  to  the  accession  of  George  III.  Mj.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

D57.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy  (First 
Period). — *The  Squirocracy"  supreme. — From  the  accession  of  George  III  to  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

D58.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy  (Second 
Period):  The  Era  of  Reform. — From  1815  to  the  Fall  of  the  second  Melbourne 
Ministry.  Mj.  Winter,  11 :00.  The  second  half  of  this  course  given  as  a  Minor, 
Summer,  Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

D59.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy  (Third 
Period):  The  Birth  of  Modern  Parties  and  the  Second  Era  of  Reform. — Mj. 
Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

D60.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Triumph  of  Democracy:  The  Third 
Era  of  Reform  and  the  Great  War. — Mj.  Professor  Terry.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

D70.  History  of  the  English  Law. — Influences  determining  the  sphere  of 
EngUsh  law.  Growth  of  the  English  judiciary.  Bibhography  and  the  language 
of  Common  Law.    History  of  legal  education  and  the  legal  profession.  The 
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origin  and  development  of  leading  principles  in  the  law  of  status,  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  contracts,  torts,  crimes,  civil  and  criminal  procedure.  Mj. 
Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Crawford. 

E50.  Historical  Research  in  American  History. — This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  students  in  American  history  who  are  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees.  It  will  deal  with  the  important  bibliographical  guides  and  aids,  the 
chief  collections  of  printed  and  manuscript  sources,  methods  of  collecting  data, 
and  the  general  rules  for  the  construction  of  theses  in  form  and  substance.  Mj. 
Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Jernegan. 

E51.  Social  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — 'The  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  colonial  social  institutions  and  their  English  background.  The  topics 
discussed  will  vary  from  year  to  year  and  will  include:  ethnic  elements  of  the 
population  and  their  distribution,  religion  and  morals,  justice,  charity,  education, 
culture  and  the  fine  arts,  medicine,  custom  and  habits  of  life,  superstitions, 
mental  attitudes  and  opinions,  agencies  for  the  transmission  of  knowledge  and 
for  the  promotion  of  social  life,  the  life  and  structure  of  society  in  general  and 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  people.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor 
Jernegan. 

E52.  Economic  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — Environment  and 
general  economic  forces  influencing  development ;  land  and  labor  systems ;  immi- 
gration, distribution  and  shifting  of  population;  agriculture  and  farming,  the 
plantation  and  slavery;  industries  and  manufacture;  transportation,  commerce, 
the  balance  of  trade;  state  regulation  of  industry;  taxation.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  economic  causes  of  the  Revolution.  Mj.  Professor  Jernegan. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1763-1830. — Social,  industrial, 
and  religious  conditions  in  the  later  eighteenth  century.  The  effect  of  the  great 
immigration  of  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  on  sectionalism  and  the  Revolution; 
methods  of  settUng  the  back  country;  new  religious  and  social  forces;  conflict 
of  the  interior  with  the  coast;  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty  and  disestablish- 
ment; educational  development;  economic  conditions  after  the  war,  and  the 
development  of  manufacturers;  the  beginnings  of  the  westward  movement  and 
its  causes;  the  rise  of  the  factory  system;  the  beginnings  of  the  temperance  and 
anti-slavery  movements;  agencies,  societies  and  institutions  for  the  spread  of 
reUgion,  education  and  culture.  Mj.  Professor  Jernegan.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

E55.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — A  systematic  study  of 
the  main  published  and  unpublished  sources  of  American  history  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  character  and  quaUty  of  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Professor 
Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

E60.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Early  Period.— A 
study  of  colonial  institutions  and  the  main  developments  of  colonial  history: 
the  problem  of  EngHsh  imperialism;  the  principle  involved  in  the  prerevolu- 
tionary  struggles;  the  establishment  of  early  constitutions.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Middle  Period.— 
A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state;  the  establishment  of 
the  federal  Constitution;  constitutional  problems  to  1830.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00, 
Professor  McLaughlin. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Later  Period.— 
Discussion  of  the  main  problems  of  constitutional  history;  growth  of  judicial 
authority;  development  of  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  slavery  and  territorial 
expansion;  civil  war;  the  Amendments;  problems  of  the  new  nation.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E67.  Recent  American  BQstory,  1877-1917.— Great  industrial  enterprise; 
the  great  reaction;  the  social  and  political  conflict  of  1896;  the  progressive 
movement;  Wilson  and  the  Great  War.  Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 
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E68.  ProWems  in  Contemporary  American  History,  1898-1917. — This  course 
takes  up  some  of  the  problems  arising  from  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
world-affairs:  world-interests;  principles  of  foreign  policy;  Pan-Americanism; 
the  Far  Eastern  Question;  League  of  Nations;  peace  and  reconstruction.  Mj. 
Professor  Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

E70.  United  States  History:  The  New  West,  1763-1830.— Exploration  and 
settlement;  origin,  development,  and  administration  of  the  public  domain;  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  territories;  the  creation  of  new  states  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Union;  institutional  development  of  the  New  West;  frontier  con- 
ditions, land  policy;  Indian  problems;  industry  and  transportation;  religious, 
social,  and  educational  development;  effects  on  national  life.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00,  Professor  Jernegan. 

E71.  The  West  and  the  Civil  War. — Distribution  of  population,  agriculture, 
land  problems,  transportation^  the  slavery  question,  manners  and  customs,  edu- 
cation, politics,  and  sectional  mfluences.  Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

E72.  Reconstruction,  186&-77. — ^The  influence  of  cereal  crops,  inventions, 
railroads,  growth  of  cities;  the  Mississippi  question,  mihtary  movements,  money 
and  finance,  social  unrest,  reconstruction,  the  tariff,  the  Negro  problem,  and  the 
reform  campaigns  of  1872  and  1876.  Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.1 

Note. — In  courses  E51,  E52,  E53.  E70,  E71,  E72,  a  study  is  made  of  the  evo- 
lution of  American  institutions  and  character  with  special  stress  on  religious,  economics, 
and  social  development.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  original  investigations  in  these  phases 
of  the  subject. 

E81.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South,  1763-1833.— M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  1:30;  Mj.  Autunm,  1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E82.  The  Lower  South,  1763-83.— Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E83.  The  South  and  the  Civil  War.— Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E84.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Ante-Bellum  South. — Mj. 
Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

THE  SEMINARS 

BlOl.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Medieval  Germany. — Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

ClOl.  The  French  Revolution. — Study  of  selected  documents  relating  to  the 
first  period  of  the  Revolution.  French  a  prerequisite.  Mj.  Winter,  3:30, 
Professor  Schevill. 

C108.  Recent  Problems  in  Balkan  History. — Mj.  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

DlOl-104.  Topics  Selected  from  Medieval  English  Constitutional  History. — 
4Mjs.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

D 105-106.  Topics  Selected  from  English  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. — Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

D107-108.  Topics  Selected  from  English  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Later  Seventeenth  Century. — 2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00, 
Professor  Terry. 

ElOl.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America,  of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main 
theories  of  American  government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  Mj. 
Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

E103,  104.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  the  American  Revolution.— 
2Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

E105.  The  Federalist. — The  principles  of  American  government  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  Federalist.    Mi.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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E107.    Economic  Conditions  in  the  American  Colonies,  1750-76. — Mj. 

Summer,  Tu.  and  Th.  3:30;  Spring,  Tu.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Jerneqan. 

E108.  Sectionalism  in  American  History,  1750-89. — Mj.  Professor 
Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

E109.  Social  Forces  in  the  Revolutionary  Era,  1763-83. — Mj.  Professor 
Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Elll.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — Mj.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

E115.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — Mj. 
Professor  McLaughlin,    [Not  given  in  1921-22,] 

E117, 118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — 
An  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  and  nationalism,  1776-1861. 
2Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1921-22,] 

E120.  Problems  in  Recent  American  History. — Mj.  Autumn,  Mon.  3:30- 
5:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E125.  Influence  of  South  Carolina  in  Southern  History,  1833-61. — Mj. 
Winter,  Wed.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E130.  Religious  Forces  in  the  Revolution. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

E134.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Secession.— Mj.  Spring,  Wed.,  3:30-5:30, 
Professor  Dodd. 

E136.  The  Railway  Problem,  1876-86.— Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

E137.  Studies  in  Confederate  Internal  Administration. — Mj.  Summer,  Wed., 
3:30-5:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E141.  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Recent  World-Politics. — M.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

E146.  Wilson  and  the  Outbreak  of  the  World- War. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd, 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  A4,  A5,  A12,  A13,  A14, 
A17,  A50,  A51,  A55,  A60,  special  courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  History  of  Art.  These  enable  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate 
work  in  this  branch  to  get  a  complete  training  in  the  subject  itself  and  in  its 
auxiliary  sciences.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses,  which  may 
be  taken  for  credit  under  Group  A,  and  in  which  as  far  as  possible  the  instructors 
will  assign  the  work  to  individual  students  with  reference  to  their  major.  In 
the  Department  of  Greek  courses  15,  Hellenica;  18,  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes; 
20,  Aristotle,  Constitution  of  Athens;  22,  Iseaus;  39,  Herodotus,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle;  47A,  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions,  Professor  Bonner;  70-72, 
Greek  Historians,  Professors  Bonner  and  Shorey.  In  the  Department  of  Latin; 
23,  Caesar;  37,  Tacitus'  Annals,  Professor  Merrill;  50,  Roman  Private  Life, 
Professor  Laing;  87-89,  Roman  Historiography,  Professors  Beeson,  Laing,  and 
Merrill. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which  they 
can  receive  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church 
History,  1921-22,  which  would  be  especially  suitable  for  graduate  students  are: 
SI,  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Rise  of  the  Papacy,  Professor  Walker;  3,  The 
Period  of  the  Reformation,  1500-1648;  4,  The  Development  of  Modern  Chris- 
tianity, Dr.  Mode;  S3,  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Modem  Period,  Professor 
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Walker;  6,  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions,  Professor  Case; 
16,  Pre-Reformation  Movements,  Assistant  Professor  Mode;  34,  England  under 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts;  American  Christianity,  Assistant  Professor  Mode. 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Philology  offers  course  16,  History  of  India. 
The  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social  develop- 
ment from  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey,  1757.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be  traced  in  order  to  give  a 
background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in  India.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Clark. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  of  special  value  to  the  student 
of  history  are  4,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  34,  40,  44,  45,  64;  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  4,  5,  7,  8,  41,  57;  in  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  1,  17,  26,  30,  43,  82,  90, 100;  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
of  special  value  to  students  of  American  History,  17,  18,  History  of  American 
Education  (1)  to  1800,  (2)  1800—. 

In  the  Department  of  Geography  these  courses  are  of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents of  history:  7,  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History;  18,  The 
Historical  Geography  of  American  Cities;  21,  Geographic  Influences  in  the 
History  of  New  England;  22,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior; 
23,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  States,  Professor 
Barrows. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History,  Oriental  Languages  80-82,  106,  115-17,  226;  New  Testament  Times, 
Early  Christian  Literature  11,  13;  Mohammedan  History,  Oriental  Languages 
216,  218,  220,  226. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 
Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 

of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 
Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

Annie  Marion  MacLean,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Walter  B.  Bodenhafer,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Summer,  1921). 

Warren  S.  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity (Summer,  1921). 

Mart  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  COURSES  IN 

THIS  DEPARTMENT 
James  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Ernest  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Pubhc  Law. 
Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  and  Comparative 

Theology,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology,  Dean  of 

the  Divinity  School. 
George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Philosophy. 

Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Economy  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Joseph  Manson  Artman,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Rehgious  Educa- 
tion. 

Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Social  Economy  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration;  Assistant 
Dean  of  Women. 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 
Van  Metbb  Ames,  Ph.B.  Kenneth  Edwin  Bajrnhabt,  D.B. 

Ernest  Russell  Mowrer,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
.The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  Department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered    a  whole. 
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This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  secondly,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earher  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

SEQUENCES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

I.  PRINCIPAL  SBQUENCB  (NINE  MAJORS) 

1)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequences  in  Sociology  (without 
taking  the  Social  Science  sequence)^  courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  required  and  should 
be  taken  in  their  numerical  order;  there  must  be  taken  in  addition  not  fewer 
than  three  of  the  following  courses:  6,  7,  10,  15,  17,  18,  30,  31,  37,  43,  51,  57, 
S.  S.  A.  6  and  15.  The  remainder  of  the  sequence  must  be  chosen  by  per- 
mission of  the  Dean,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 
Courses  in  allied  departments  may  be  used. 

2)  For  students  who  select  as  a  principal  sequence  the  comMned  sequences  of 
the  Social  Science  departments,  and  wish  to  complete  this  sequence  by  selecting 
three  majors  in  Sociology,  the  Department  recommends  either  course  1  or  3 
(the  one  not  taken  in  the  prescribed  list) ;  also  2  and  6. 

3)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  the  Department  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  2,  3,  6,  10,  15,  17,  18,  30,  and  31. 

II.  SECONDABT  SEQUENCE   (SIX  UAJORS) 

For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  secondary  sequence  in  Sociology  courses  1, 
2,  and  3  are  required.  The  additional  three  majors  must  be  chosen  by  permission 
of  the  Dean,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  (I)  General  Sociology;  (II)  Social  and  Racial  Psychology; 
(III)  Social  Technology;  (IV)  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  Candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees,  if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  prin- 
cipal or  secondary  subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the 
Master's  degree  is  eight  majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  nine  majors.  If  either  of  the  groups  above  be  chosen  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the 
Department,  will  be  required.  Preferably  before  registering  for  graduate  work, 
but  not  later  than  the  second  week  of  residence,  students  will  (a)  satisfy  the 
Departmental  Examiner  that  the  preliminary  requirements,  as  specified  in  the 
next  paragraph,  have  been  satisfied;  (6)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  schedule  of  the  courses  on  which  they  propose  to  base  their  application  for 
the  higher  degree. 

•  For  Social  Science  sequences  see  p.  75. 
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In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses: 
I.  Elements  of  Biology 
II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 
HI.  Political  Economy  0  and  1 
IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9) 

V.  Political  Science  1 
VI.  Psychology  1 

VII.  Sociology  1 
VIII.  Sociology  3 
IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 
X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 
The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree: 

1.  Sociology  3  (or  30  in  case  3  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate  works) 
II.  Sociology  10 

III.  Sociology  15 

IV.  Sociology  16A  or  16B 

V.  Political  Science  10,  Elements  of  Law 
In  addition  to  these,  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree: 

VI.  Sociology  30  and  37 
VII.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is  $3 . 00  per  year;  for  foreign  countries,  $3 . 43;  single 
numbers,  75  cents.  The  twenty-seventh  annual  volume  is  now  current.  By  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  dues  of  $4 . 00,  or  S4 . 50,  in  the  case  of  residents  of  foreign 
countries,  membership  in  the  American  Sociological  Society  may  be  gained. 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  and  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
are  secured  to  each  member  by  the  annual  dues.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is 
Assistant  Professor  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.    By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  o 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.    Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — Designed  to  give  the  student 
orientation  in  the  social  sciences  and  a  working  system  of  thought  about  society: 
human  nature;  society  and  the  group;  isolation  and  social  contact;  communica- 
tion, imitation,  and  suggestion  as  forms  of  interaction;  social  forces;  competi- 
tion and  conflict;  accommodation  and  assimilation;  social  control,  collective 
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behavior  and  social  progress.  Application  of  sociological  concepts  to  problems, 
such  as  movements  of  population,  immigration,  race  prejudice,  poverty,  and 
crime.  This  course  confers  no  credit  as  graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  9  majors 
in  college.  M j .  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  8 : 00,  9 : 00,  10 : 00,  12 : 30, 
and  1:30. 

II.     INTERMEDIATE  COURSES 

Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate  courses  offered  by 
this  Department.    Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate  work. 

2.  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology. — An  introductory  course  dealing 
with  the  origin  and  development  of  personality  in  the  individual  as  the  result 
of  the  presence  of  and  contact  with  his  fellows.  Emotion  and  emotional  expres- 
sion; gesture  and  the  rise  of  communication;  nature  and  significance  of  language; 
conscious  and  unconscious  imitation;  objectivity  and  seK-consciousness;  society 
as  an  organization  of  interacting  personalities.  This  course  is  co-ordinate  with 
course  3  and  both  are  prerequisite  to  the  advanced  courses  in  the  division  of 
Social  Psychology.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  9:00, 
Professor  Paris. 

3.  Social  Origins. — An  examination  of  the  sentiments,  moral  attitudes,  and 
mental  traits  of  primitive  man,  and  a  study  of  their  expression  in  the  activities 
and  organizations  of  tribal  society,  with  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  culture 
reached  by  mankind  before  historical  times,  and  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
transition  from  the  type  of  a  primary  to  that  of  a  secondary  group.  An  intro- 
ductory course,  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  the  evolutionary 
character  of  social  processes  and  access  to  a  considerable  mass  of  concrete  data. 
Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  27  majors.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  9:00,  Profes- 
sor Paris. 

6.  Modem  Cities. — A  study  of  the  modern  urbanization  of  society  with 
special  reference  to  American  cities.  Importance  of  cities:  current  interest  in 
city  problems,  characteristics  of  cities,  and  their  relation  to  rural  regions.  Loca- 
tion of  cities :  causes  and  results  of  growth  and  constructive  measures  at  improve- 
ment. City  planning:  provisions  of  a  plan;  location  of  districts,  zoning;  some 
tji^ical  plans;  legal  and  financial  aspects  of  planning.  Street  systems  and 
transportation  as  related  to  human  satisfaction  and  energy  conservation.  Civic 
aesthetics  and  architecture.  Protection  and  conservation  of  health;  police  and 
fire  protection;  water  supply;  sewage,  garbage,  and  waste  disposal;  the  food 
supply  and  market  system;  communicable  diseases  and  health  nuisances.  The 
emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  the  material,  physical,  and  health  problems  of 
cities  and  methods  of  improvement;  it  is  designed  to  offer  a  foundation  for 
persons  interested  in  every  type  of  city  improvement,  such  as  social-service 
workers,  socialized  physicians  and  lawyers,  city  managers,  civic  secretaries, 
community-center  workers,  and  secretaries  of  commercial  associations.  _  Expedi- 
tions to  typical  institutions.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  including  Sociology  1. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  2:30;  Winter,  8:00;  Spring,  2:30,  Associate 
Professor  Bedford. 

7.  Social  Pathology. — A  survey  of  pathological  conditions  and  processes 
in  modern  society.  A  study  of  the  social  factors  involved  in  malnutrition, 
physical  defectiveness,  feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  undirected  play  and  com- 
mercial recreation,  alcoholism,  prostitution,  poverty,  vagrancy,  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency.  Inspection  trips,  survey  assignments,  and  attendance  at 
clinics.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Sociology  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, 1:30;  Autumn,  8:00;  Winter,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  and  Political  Science.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in 
the  announcements  of  the  respective  departments: 

Political  Economy  4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. 

Political  Economy  9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

Political  Science  10.  Elements  of  Law. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Psychology 
and  Education.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools  under  the  respective  departments: 

Psychology  7.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Psychology  4.  Social  Psychology. 

Practical  Theology  60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 
Education  73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. 


m.     ADVANCED  COURSES 
OROUP  I.      GBNBRAL  80CIOLOOT 

16.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — ^An  introduction  to  the  general  view  of 
hmnan  experience  represented  by  modem  sociology.  Designed  to  give  students 
a  working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological  analysis 
and  interpretation.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Small. 

16A.  History  of  Sociology  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 

The  beginnings  of  objective  sociology  are  traced  in  the  development  of  critical 
history,  of  political  science,  and  of  economics^  particularly  in  Germany.  It  is 
shown  that  sociology  did  not  have  its  origins  m  isolation  from  the  evolution  of 
social  science  in  general;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  older  types  of  social  science 
encountered  and  partially  formulated  the  radical  problems  of  sociology.  The 
conditions  which  led  to  the  exceptional  sociological  emphasis  in  the  United  States 
are  exhibited  and  explained  as  phases  of  the  development  of  social  science  as  a 
whole.    Mj.  Autimin,  2:30,  Professor  Small. 

16B.  History  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States  from  1865. — Although  course 
16A  is  the  proper  introduction  to  this  course,  it  is  not  a  positive  prerequisite. 
Assuming  the  facts  exhibited  in  the  more  fundamental  course,  16B  proceeds  from 
the  formation  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  1865  to  the  gradual 
clariJfication  of  thinking,  which  has  resulted  in  a  scientific  proposal  of  problems, 
the  direction  of  a  method,  the  founding  of  professorships,  the  creation  of  a  liter- 
ature, the  organization  of  a  national  society,  and  the  infusion  of  distinctly  soci- 
ological thinking  into  all  the  other  divisions  of  social  science.  Mj.  Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modem  Society. — Some  of  the  social  factors 
in  economic  distribution.  An  examination  of  the  present  social  transition  con- 
sidered, on  the  one  hand,  as  a  conflict  between  traditional  conceptions  of  social 
relations  and  distinctly  modern  views  of  those  relations;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  conflict  between  interest  groups,  each  primarily  concerned  about  certain  con- 
crete issues,  but  together  more  or  less  unconsciously  testing  the  validity  of  the 
antagonistic  principles.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Small. 

18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological 
analysis  for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theories 
of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  dissertation  is  supported  that  the  only  way  to  obtain 
a  credible  content  for  a  theory  of  concrete  moral  relations  is  through  objective 
analysis  of  the  social  process.    Mj.  Professor  Small.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

19A.  General  Sociology. — An  introduction  to  the  general  view  of  human 
experience  represented  by  modern  sociology.  Designed  to  give  students  a 
working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological  analysis 
and  interpretation.    Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Bodenhafer. 

20A.  Development  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  sociology  as  it  has  developed  in  this  country:  The  nature 
and  significance  of  Ward's  sociology;  changes  in  methods  and  points  of  view 
since  Ward  as  evidenced  by  contemporary  sociology;  the  relation  of  such  changes 
to  developments  in  actual  social  life;  the  significance  of  sociology  for  social 
science  in  general.    Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Bodenhafer. 
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21.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

22.  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy:  England. — Professor  Small. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

23.  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
21,  22,  23  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared 
in  the  countries  treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract 
sociology  outlined  in  courses  15,  16,  17.  Professor  Small.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

27,  28,  29.  Seminar:  The  Sociology  of  Property. — Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  3Mjs.  Autunm,  Winter,  and  Spring,  IVIon.,  2:3(>-4:30,  Professor 
Small. 

anovv  II.    SOCIAL  and  bactal  pstchologt 

The  courses  in  social  and  racial  psychology,  although  dealing  with  various 
and  apparently  unrelated  subjects,  have  nevertheless  a  systematic  character. 
They  aim:  (1)  To  define  and  illustrate  a  method  for  (a)  the  analysis  into  their 
elements  of  the  fundamental  social  attitudes,  habits,  and  modes  of  behavior,  and 
for  (b)  the  determination  of  racial  and  individual  temperaments  and  aptitudes. 
(2)  To  describe  and  explain  the  processes  of  social  interaction  (a)  by  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals  arrive  at  self-consciousness  and  acquire  moral 
distinction  and  individuality,  and  (6)  by  which  the  social  attitudes  of  individuals — 
their  sentiments,  habits,  and  technique — are  modified,  generalized  and  trans- 
mitted, in  the  form  of  custom,  convention,  and  tradition,  as  a  social  inheritance, 
from  an  earlier  to  a  later  generation,  or  from  one  race,  nationality,  or  cultural 
group  to  another.  (3)  To  investigate  through  the  medium  of  biographies,  letters, 
psycho-analytical  records,  and  other  intimate  documents  and  expressions  of  the 
inner  life,  the  more  divergent  types  of  human  behavior,  as  represented  in  individ- 
uals and  isolated  groups,  and  to  determine  the  influence  of  traditional  inhibitions, 
social  pressuLTes,  and  occupational  interests  upon  natural  aptitudes  and  tempera- 
mOTits,  and  the  relation  of  these  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
individuals  and  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  groups,  races,  and  nationalities. 

30.  The  Social  Attitudes. — The  elemental  instincts  and  impulses;  types  of 
temperament  and  character;  the  nature  of  the  inhibitions  in  individuals  and 
groups  through  which  social  attitudes  are  developed  and  fixed;  race  prejudice, 
ethnocentrism,  and  prestige;  a  determination  of  the  private  moral  life  going 
on  in  the  individual  in  contrast  with  the  more  formal  preceptual  and  conventional 
moral  code  of  society;  a  comparison  of  the  mores  of  different  races,  historical 
epochs,  and  social  classes;  the  use  of  biographies  and  other  personal  documents. 
Prerequisite:  36  majors,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter, 
10:00,  Professor  Paris. 

31.  Social  Control. — A  study  of  the  psychic  and  social  mechanisms  present 
in  the  control  of  individuals  by  groups  and  in  the  domination  of  weaker  by 
stronger  groups.  Primitive  primary  groups;  control  by  vocal  and  facial  gestures; 
public  opinion;  prestige;  changes  involved  in  passing  to  a  complex  society  and 
persistence  of  primary  norms  in  secondary  groups;  resort  to  force;  analysis  of 
the  punitive  situation  and  the  significance  of  the  changing  attitudes  in  punish- 
ment; larger  aspects  of  group  control;  possibilities  of  conscious  social  control. 
Prerequisite:  36  majors,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Profes- 
sor Paris. 

32.  Theory  of  Disorganization. — Individual  disorganization  (as  expressed 
in  crime,  prostitution,  alcoholism,  vagabondage,  and  antisocial  and  unpro- 
ductive use  of  leisure  time  in  connection  with  pleasure  seeking)  viewed  as  a 
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function  of  defective  group  organization.  Prerequisite:  course  7  or  30.  Mj. 
Assistant  Pkofessor  Burgess.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

33.  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man. — A  consideration  of  the  behavior  of  primi- 
tive races  with  the  object  of  obtaining  an  objective  and  genetic  approach  to 
the  problems  of  social  psychology.  The  group  activities  of  primitive  man  and 
the  influence  of  the  food  quest  on  the  patterns  of  his  mental  life.  Influence  of  the 
basic  occupation  of  art,  religion,  and  education.  The  problem  of  group  instincts. 
Relation  of  primitive  activities  to  the  social  and  individual  capacities  of  modern 
man.  Significance  of  the  division  of  labor  and  of  interests  of  the  sexes.  Applica- 
tion of  the  principles  thus  obtained  to  present-day  problems  of  work,  leisure, 
religion,  education,  and  war.  Prerequisite:  course  3  or  36  majors.  Mj.  Spring, 
10 : 00,  Professor  Faris. 

34.  Play  and  the  Social  Utilization  of  Leisure  Time. — Work  and  play  as 
forms  of  human  behavior.  The  game  and  the  dance  as  fundamental  patterns 
of  recreational  activity.  Periodicity  and  rhythm  and  the  origin  of  rest  days. 
Changes  in  the  industrial  organization  in  relation  to  leisure-time  activities.  The 
commerciaHzation  of  leisure  as  exempUfied  in  the  theater,  the  motion  picture, 
the  public  dance,  the  pubHc  poolroom,  ragtime.  The  institutional  organization 
of  leisure  time  by  church,  politics,  "society,"  sport,  and  general  culture.  Pre- 
requisite 27  mjs.  including  Soc.  1  and  2.  Mj .  Winter,  1 : 30,  Assistant  Professor 
Burgess. 

37.  The  Crowd  and  the  Public:  An  Introduction  to  Collective  Behavior. — 

The  course  seeks  (1)  to  define  in  a  fundamental  way  the  mental  mechanisms  of 
the  crowd,  the  public,  and  related  groups,  e.g.,  the  mob,  the  gang,  the  religious 
and  political  sects,  political  parties,  and  the  vaguer  "social  movements,"  like  the 
Crusades,  the  strike,  etc.;  (2)  to  outline  a  method  and  series  of  problems  for 
investigation.  It  is  intended  that  these  investigations  shall  throw  some  Ught 
upon  the  fundamental  sources  of  political  power,  the  nature  of  corporate  action, 
and  the  forces  involved  in  government  and  in  other  less  specific  forms  of  social 
control.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  and  3.  Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Professor 
Park. 

38.  The  Newspaper. — The  nature  of  news  and  the  social  function  of  pub- 
licity. For  the  purposes  of  this  course  the  newspaper  will  be  regarded  mainly 
as  a  device  for  capturing  and  controlling  pubhc  attention.  An  effort  will  be 
inade  to  investigate  empirically  the  devices  by  which  it  secures  its  effects,  to 
distinguish  the  role  of  the  editor,  the  reporter,  and  the  advertiser,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  to  indicate  the  place  and  function  of  the  so-called 
"yellow  journal,"  the  journal  of  opinion,  and  the  trade  paper  in  the  economic 
and  political  organization  of  present-day  society.  Prerequisite:  course  37. 
Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Park. 

39.  Social  Communication. — Origin  of  languages  and  their  geographical 
distribution;  language  of  primitive  peoples;  relation  of  language  to  personahty; 
racial  and  language  groups ;  linguistic  frontiers;  folk  speech;  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  dialects  and  Uterary  languages;  Hnguisi^ic  revivals;  nationalism  and 
language;  significance  for  social  organization  and  collective  behavior  of  modern 
developments  in  communication.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  Mj.  Professor 
Faris.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

43.  The  Negro  in  America. — The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
methods  of  investigation  in  the  field  of  racial  psychology.  The  lectures  will  seek 
to  define  the  problems  and  outline  a  method  and  a  point  of  view  for  investigating 
them.  Attention  will  be  directed  especially  to  effects,  in  slavery  and  in  freedom, 
of  the  contacts  of  the  white  and  the  black  races;  to  the  ensuing  processes  of 
amalgamation,  assimilation,  and  racial  competition;  the  role  of  the  mulatto; 
the  social  and  poHtical  effects  of  isolation  and  prejudice;  the  growth  of  race 
consciousness  in  the  Negro,  and  the  evolution  of  a  biracial  system  of  social 
control.    Professor  Park.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

44.  The  Negro  in  Africa. — The  course  aims  to  distinguish  the  fundamental 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  black  man  in  Africa,  in  connection  with  the 
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environment  in  which  he  lives  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  define  the 
historic  and  existing  accommodations  between  the  black  and  white  races,  espe- 
cially in  South  Africa,  and  to  estimate  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  the  growing 
intimacy  of  the  black  man  with  the  white  man's  civilization.  Prerequisite: 
course  3.    Mj.  Professor  Faris.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

45.  Races  and  Nationalities. — An  investigation  of  immigrant  heritages  with 
special  reference  to  the  problems  of  Americanization.  Attention  will  be  directed 
in  this  course  mainly  to  the  study  of  selected  immigrant  groups,  including  the 
Jew,  the  Pole,  and  the  Japanese.  Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00, 
Professor  Park. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  that  Depart- 
ment: 

20.  Evolution  of  Morality. 

35.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

36.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. 

GROUP  III.     SOCIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

11.  The  Family. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  investigate  the  problems 
of  the  modern  family  from  the  standpoint  of  the  personal  development  of  its 
members  and  the  mores  of  the  community.  The  following  topics  will  be  con- 
sidered: (1)  the  natural  family;  (2)  the  institutional  family;  (3)  the  home; 
(4)  disorganization  and  disintegration;  (5)  the  future  of  the  family.  The 
instruction  will  be  based  in  part  upon  case  studies  and  upon  an  analysis  of 
current  ideals  of  family  life  as  reflected  in  modern  literature.  Prerequisite: 
27  majors,  including  Sociology  1.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  9:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Burgess. 

36.  The  Social  Survey. — An  examination  of  current  methods  of  social 
investigation,  the  diagnosis  of  social  problems,  and  the  formulation  of  com- 
munity programs;  the  application  and  limitations  of  the  survey  method;  its 
relation  to  statistical  and  case  studies;  the  devices  employed  in  the  presentation 
and  publication  of  social  facts  and  survey  findings;  the  role  of  the  expert  and 
the  "survey  committee";  the  function  of  publicity  as  a  means  of  social  reform 
and  social  control.    Professor  Park.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

46.  Conflict  and  Fusion  of  Cultures. — This  course  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  foreign  missionary  field  in  so  far  as  they  involve  conflict, 
accommodation  and  assimilation  of  cultures  and  can  be  dealt  with  by  means  of 
the  concepts  of  social  psychology.  Mj.  Professor  Faris.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

48.  Social  Forces. — A  survey  of  social  welfare  agencies  in  the  United  States, 
with  particular  reference  to  their  place  and  function  in  local  communities  in 
which  they  exist;  their  relation  to  the  economic  and  political  organizations  of 
these  communities  J  their  units  of  administration,  communal  and  national 
organization.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  course  to  define  the  problems  and  working 
concepts  of  social  agencies  and  estimate  their  theoretical  significance  for  general 
sociology.  For  graduate  students  only.  M j .  Professor  Park.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

50.  Municipal  Sociology. — -A  study  of  the  city,  with  special  reference  to 
social  technology  or  improvement  of  city  conditions.  Housing;  evolution  of 
the  tenement;  causes  of  bad  housing;  effects  on  the  family — sweating,  over- 
crowding, lodging  evils,  etc.  Housing  conditions  in  different  countries;  solu- 
tions of  housing  problem;  zoning;  demolition;  garden  cities;  philanthropic, 
municipal,  co-operative,  housing;  encouragement  of  home  ownership;  the 
restoration  or  creation  of  the  neighborhood.  The  community  center — recrea- 
tion, education,  worship.  Programs  for  social  adjustment;  social  service,  kinds 
of  training  and  salaries;  social  diagnosis,  surveys,  exhibits.    Welfare  work  for 
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labor,  infants,  children.  Delinquents — ^parental  schools,  juvenile  courts,  psycho- 
pathic institutes,  court  systems.  Dependents — public  and  private  reUef ;  service 
lor  the  sick,  homeless,  fallen,  immigrants,  soldiers,  etc.  Surveys  and  trips  to 
typical  institutions.    Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Bedford. 

51.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment. — This  course  outlines  a  method  of 
investigation  of  deUnquency,  juvenile  and  adult,  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
nature  and  social  control.  Case  studies  of  disorders  of  conduct  and  of  the 
criminal  behavior  of  individual  dehnquents  are  investigated  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  influence  of  family  and  neighborhood  environments.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  discover  and  define  t3T3ical  home  and  neighborhood  situations  with 
reference  to  their  influence  upon  specific  types  of  delinquency.  Programs  for 
the  social  treatment  of  crime  including  changes  in  the  poUce  system  and  criminal 
procedure,  the  modification  of  the  physical  structure  of  penal  and  reformatory 
inslstutions,  and  their  economic,  educational,  and  social  reorganization,  the 
classification  of  offenders  for  separate  treatment,  the  "honor  system,"  limited 
self-government,  parole  and  probation  will  be  compared  and  criticized  with 
respect  to  their  relative  values  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  restoration  of 
the  offender.  Prerequisite:  27  majors,  including  Sociology  5,  or  7,  or  Psy.  7. 
Mj.  Summer,  2:30;  Spring,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

53.  The  Church  and  Society. — Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Matthews. 

57.  Rural  Sociology. — Conditions  of  life  in  the  country  and  constructive 
organization  for  improvement.  Social  technology  of  rural  communities;  impor- 
tance of  agriculture;  social  conditions  in  the  country;  transportation,  good 
roads;  the  economies  and  business  organization  of  farm  life;  marketing,  size  of 
farms,  and  tenancy;  farm  management  and  credit;  co-operation  in  granges,  etc.; 
wages  and  labor;  social  surveys  of  the  country;  improvement  of  farm  homes  and 
health;  farm  women  and  children;  culture  and  art;  rural  reli^on,  education  and 
recreation,  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  rural  social  mind.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors,  including  Sociology  I.  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30;  Winter,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Bedford. 

59.  The  Group  of  Industrials.— The  labor  movement  from  the  viewpoint 
of  sociology;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals  of  welfare  originate  and  are 
diffused;  the  social  system  of  economic,  poHtical,  and  cultural  organization, 

through  which  the  group  may  enjoy  the  social  inheritance.    Mj.  .  [Not 

given  in  1921-22.] 

61.  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Poverty. — The  evolution  of  attitudes  toward 
poverty;  criteria  of  minimum  standards  of  living;  a  survey  of  studies  of  poverty, 
an  analysis  of  its  causes;  programs  for  the  prevention  of  poverty.  Prerequisite: 
course  7  or  Political  Economy  4.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Burgess.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

68.  Research  Course  in  Social  Psychology. — |Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  3:30-5:30, 

Professors  Paris,  Park,  and  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

73,  74,  75.  Seminar  in  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration.  . 

76,  77,  78.  Field  Studies. — The  mobihty,  local  distribution,  and  segregation 
of  population  within  the  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  the  city  of  Chicago  j  the 
cultural  differences  and  relative  isolation  of  different  classes,  racial,  vocational, 
and  local  groups;  resulting  changes  in  institutions,  e.g.,  the  family,  the  church, 
etc.;  in  the  forms  of  recreation,  the  uses  of  leisure  time;  in  the  organization  and 
expression  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  traditional  forms  of  social  control.  3Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Park  and  Assistant  Professor 
Burgess. 

79.  Methods  of  Teaching  Sociology. — Designed  primarily  for  teachers  of 
sociology  in  colleges.  The  materials  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Sociology  1. 
Students  will  visit  the  introductory  courses  for  purposes  of  observation  and 
meet  once  a  week  for  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  apphcation  of 
the  general  principles  of  sociology  to  present-day  problems.  ^Mj.  Siunmer,  Tu., 
3:30-5:30,  Professors  Park  and  Paris,  and  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  in  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology.  Description  of  this  course  may  be  found  in  the  Circular  of  the 
Divinity  School  under  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology: 

60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  PoUtical 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcement 
of  that  Department : 

18.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. 

40.  Trade  Unionism. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 
68.  Program  of  Social  Reform. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Household 
Administration.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ment of  that  Department: 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the 
Circular  of  that  School: 

S.S.A.  6.  Immigration. 

S.SA.  10.  Social  Politics. 

S.SA.  17.  History  of  English  Philanthropy. 

S.S.A.  18.  History  of  American  Philanthropy. 

S.S.A.  20.  Social  Statistics. 

S.S.A.  21.  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. 

OBOTTP  IV.     ANTHBOPOLOOT  AND  BTHNOLOQT 

J.    Elementary  Couraea 

80.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  11 :00, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

82.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  The  subject  will  be  devel- 
oped by  class  lectures,  discussions,  and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon 
special  and  assigned  topics.  The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present 
the  great  problems  of  Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of 
human  races  and  the  basis  for  such  classification;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of 
science.    Mj.  Winter,  1922,  11:00,  Absociate  Professor  Starr. 

83.  Physical  Anthropology. — Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods  and  with 
the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the 
work  will  be  made  practical.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

II.    Intermediate  Courses 

90.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practice  work  in 
laboratory  and  museum.  Mj.  Summer,  1921,  11:00,  Associate  Professor 
Starr. 

91.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.    Dissertations  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented 
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and  discussed.  Personal  field  work  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible, 
be  done  in  connection  with  dissertation  work.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  10:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Starr. 

92.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes  are  considered  in  this  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  11:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Starr. 

93.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasicus.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Starr.  [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 


III.    Advanced  Courses 

100.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  10:00,  Associate  Professor 
Starr. 

101.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Mj.  Winter,  1922,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

102.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are 
directive  to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

103.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State— Mj.  Summer,  1921,  10:00, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

104.  105,  106.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard,  ^U- 
ments  d'anthropologie  generale,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do  prac- 
tical work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental  work 
they  will  tabulate  results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

107, 108,  109.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students,  quaU- 
fied  for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in  Archae- 
ology, Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they 
do  not  trespass  upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such 
study  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assist- 
ance. Offered  in  all  quarters  when  the  instructor  is  in  residence.  Associate 
Professor  Starr. 

113,  114,  115.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science. — 

Associate  Professor  Starr. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  certain 
courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Pohtical  Science,  History,  Household  Administration,  and  Comparative 
Religion  may  be  accepted  in  satisfying  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with 
Sociology  as  principal  subject.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to 
the  following  courses: 

Philosophy:  Social  Psychology;  Evolution  of  Morality;  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory;  Recent  Ethical  Theory;  Social  and  Political  Philosophy;  Seminar, 
Social  Consciousness;  Seminar,  Moral  Education;  Psychology  of  Religion; 
Metaphysics  of  Religion. 

Psychology  (assuming  sufficient  elementary  work):  History  of  British 
Psychology;  History  of  German  Psychology;  American  and  French  Psycholo- 
gists; Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. 
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Political  Economy:  History  of  Economic  Thought;  Value;  Advanced 
Economic  Theory;  Current  Tendencies  in  Economic  Thought;  Population; 
Statistical  Theory  and  Method;  Vital  Statistics;  Public  Finance;  Labor  Condi- 
tions and  Problems;  Trade  Unionism;  Labor  Research;  The  Financial  Organiza- 
tion of  Society;  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living;  The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labor;  Immigration;  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modern  Industrial  Society; 
Social  Control  of  Business;  Public  Regulation  of  Prices  and  Earnings;  Programs 
of  Social  Reform;  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure;  Industrial  Combina- 
tions. 

Political  Science:  American  Government;  Comparative  National  Gov- 
ernment; Municipal  Government;  Municipal  Problems;  Political  Parties; 
History  of  Political  Theory;  Principles  of  Political  Science;  American  Political 
Theories;  Constitutional  Law;  Municipal  Corporations;  Administrative  Law 
and  Officers;  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation;  Elements  of  Law; 
Torts;  Contracts. 

History:  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History;  Historiography  and 
Historical  Bibliography;  Historical  Criticism;  American  Historiography  and 
BibUography.  In  particular  cases  any  of  the  research  courses  in  History  which 
directly  supplement  the  special  work  chosen  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  Sociology  may  be  accepted  by  the  latter  Department. 

Household  Administration:  House  Sanitation;  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries; 
Administration  of  the  House;  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. 

Comparative  Religion:  As  in  the  case  of  History,  any  courses  which  are 
germane  to  the  principal  work  of  the  student. 

Foreign  Missions:  See  Circular  of  the  Divinity  School, 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Mamon  Talbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 
SoPHONiSBA  Preston  Breckinridge,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Social  Economy. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  give  students  (1)  a  general 
view  of  the  place  of  the  household  in  society  as  a  means  of  liberal  culture;  (2) 
training  in  the  rational  and  scientific  administration  of  the  home  as  a  social  unit; 
(3)  preparation  to  serve  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics,  Domestic  Science,  and 
Household  Arts,  or  as  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activity  is  largely 
expressed  through  Household  Administration.  The  regular  courses  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  supplemented  by  courses  offered  by  instructors  in  other  departments. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  courses  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology,  and  of  the  School  of  Education,  and 
School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  students  in  Household  Administration. 

In  the  case  of  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  special  line  of  work  or  to  fit  them- 
selves for  some  particular  field  of  activity,  the  instructors  will  give  assistance  in 
organizing  courses  of  study.  The  work  of  this  as  of  other  departments  may  be 
used  under  the  rules  of  the  University  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  the 
different  degrees.  No  special  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Department,  but  an 
official  statement  of  courses  satisfactorily  completed  is  granted  on  request. 

Opportunities  are  afforded  for  gaining  practical  experience  in  housekeeping, 
lunchroom  management,  marketing,  household  accounting,  and  similar  activi- 
ties. There  are  also  frequent  occasions  for  active  participation  in  such  philan- 
thropic work  as  supplements  the  instruction  of  the  classroom. 

The  Household  Administration  Club  meets  to  discuss  important  new  litera- 
ture, to  present  results  of  investigations  carried  on  by  instructors  and  students 
in  the  Department,  and  to  hear  speciaUsts  on  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  regular 
curriculum. 

Instruction  in  a  limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  through  the  Corre- 
spondence-Study Department,  to  which  inquiries  for  information  should  be 
addressed. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  are  open  to 
six  classes  of  students: 

1.  Graduate  students  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work.  Candidates  for 
the  Master's  and  the  Doctor's  degrees  will  conform  to  the  University  regulations 
for  advanced  degrees  (see  pp.  20-24).  The  specific  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to  the  undergraduate  training  of 
the  candidate. 

2.  Senior  College  students  who  have  completed  the  requirements  of  the 
Junior  Colleges  either  in  the  University  of  Chicago  or  elsewhere  may  take  their 
Major  or  Minor  sequences  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Department  of  House- 
hold Administration  or  may  choose  courses  as  free  electives. 
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3.  Junior  College  students  who  are  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  15 
units  from  the  list  of  approved  subjects  are  then  allowed  to  take  a  limited 
amount  of  work  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration,  together  with 
regular  required  work. 

4.  College  of  Education  students  registering  for  the  four  years'  course  which 
leads  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

5.  Unclassified  students  who  may  wish  to  pursue  courses  independent  of  a 
degree.  Such  students  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  had  a 
four-year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent,  including  either  Physics  or  Chemis- 
try. Unclassified  students  may  take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits 
them.  The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  preparation  rests  with  the 
instructors  of  courses  elected.  It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of  unclassified 
students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  in  the  case  of 
any  individual,  if  at  any  time  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  best 
use  is  not  being  made  of  it. 

SEQUENCES 

Sequences  in  Household  Administration  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
courses: 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  1,  General.  Bacteriology;  3,  Public  Hygiene; 
Chemistry  4,  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry;  Sociology  and  Anthropology  5, 
The  Family;  Household  Administration  10,  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market; 
11,  Family  Expenditures;  12,  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes; 
13,  Modern  Care  of  Families  in  Distress;  20,  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household; 
21,  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women;  22,  The  Child  and  the  State; 
23,  Problems  in  Household  Administration;  40,  The  Modern  Household;  42, 
House  Sanitation;  43,  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Foods  and  Dietaries; 
44,  Administration  of  the  House;  45,  46,  47,  Modern  Problems  in  Household 
Administration;  also  all  the  subject-matter  courses  (not  the  professional  courses) 
in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  of  the  College  of  Education  chosen  with 
the  approval  of  the  instructors  and  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Household  Administration. 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  their  principal  sequence 
in  Household  Administration  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduc- 
tion, and  with  the  Dean's  approval  two  of  them  may  be  included  in  the  nine 
chosen  to  form  the  principal  sequence: 

Chemistry  2,  3,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Physiology  1,  2,  Elementary 
Physiology;  Political  Economy  0,  1,  Principles  of  Economics;  Political  Science  1, 
Civil  Government. 

Both  principal  and  secondary  sequences  may  be  arranged  with  emphasis 
on  (1)  the  larger  administrative  problems  of  the  household;  (2)  the  household  in 
relation  to  social  agencies;  (3)  the  household  in  relation  to  government;  (4)  gen- 
eral work  in  food,  clothing,  and  management;  (5)  dietetics  and  nutrition;  (6) 
clothing;  (7)  institutional  work. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

11.  Family  Expenditures. — A  study  of  the  expenditures  of  family  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  formulating  sound  principles  of  distribution 
of  family  income.    The  investigations  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  of  other 
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public  authorities,  as  well  as  of  private  organizations,  the  U.S.  Treasury  "Thrift" 
Campaign,  the  various  Reduction  of  the  Cost  of  Living  enterprises  will  be 
examined.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  problems  arising  among  foreign- 
speaking  groups  and  others  suffering  from  special  handicap.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00;  Autumn,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

12.  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. — This  course,  intended 
primarily  for  prospective  visiting  housekeepers  and  social-case  workers,  deals 
with  the  principles  of  social  treatment  and  their  application  in  the  care  of  depend- 
ent family  groups.  Sources  and  special  forms  of  rehef,  problems  in  treatment  of 
the  widow,  the  deserted  woman,  the  immigrant  woman,  the  immigrant  family, 
the  family  in  which  there  are  problems  of  waywardness  or  of  mental  defect, 
special  problems  of  relief  in  the  small  community,  are  among  the  topics  discussed. 
Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

20.  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household. — A  course  intended  to  review  the  rela- 
tions between  the  householder  and  the  pubhc,  as  represented  by  federal,  state,  or 
municipal  authority.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Breckinridge.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  "Women. — A  study  of  the  status  of 
women  with  reference  to  their  property,  the  effect  of  marriage,  their  share  in 
the  control  of  their  children,  their  opportunities  as  wage-earners  and  producers. 
Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. — The  following  and  alUed  topics  will  be  studied: 
The  care  of  children  by  pubhc  and  private  charitable  agencies  with  reference  to 
the  standardization  of  the  care  of  children  in  their  homes;  juvenile  courts  and 
probation  systems;  compulsory  education;  infant  welfare  work;  medical  inspec- 
tion and  school  nursing;  work  of  children's  aid  societies  and  similar  organizations; 
and  other  subjects  showing  the  changing  relation  of  the  community,  industry, 
and  school  to  the  child.  Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Breckin- 
ridge. 

23.  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  course  will  be  con- 
ducted for  students  who  have  had  special  training  and  experience,  preferably 
in  teaching,  social  work,  or  scientific  housekeeping.  Students  should  consult 
instructor  before  registering.    Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

40.  The  Modem  Household. — An  outHne  course  deahng  with  the  principal 
activities  of  the  household  and  their  personal,  family,  social,  and  economic 
significance.    Prerequisite:  15  majors.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Talbot. 

42.  Housing  and  House  Sanitation. — This  course  deals  with  the  house  as  a 
factor  in  health.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  modern  conceptions  of  cleanU- 
ness,  and  to  the  investigation  of  general  sanitary  conditions  from  a  practical  and 
scientific  standpoint,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
the  household,  and  the  school.  Methods  of  control  of  housing  and  recent  housing 
developments  will  be  studied.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Talbot. 

43.  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Foods  and  Dietaries. — The  nutritive 
and  money  values  of  food  stuffs;  general  principles  of  preservation  and  prepara- 
tion; hygiene  of  foods;  relation  to  personal,  family,  and  community  welfare.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Talbot. 

45,  46,  47.  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  work  will  be  con- 
ducted only  for  students  capable  of  carrying  on  independent  investigations.  It 
will  deal  with  new  and  u^^ettled  problems  whose  solution  will  help  place  the 
subject  of  Household  Adimnistration  on  a  more  secure  scientific  basis.  3  Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Talbot. 

50,  51,  52,  53.  Special  Research. — Open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
special  training  and  experience.  4  Mjs.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
the  Instructors  in  the  Department. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administra- 
tion certain  courses  in  other  departments  may  be  combined  with  courses  in 
Household  Administration  in  satisfaction  for  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Chairman, 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed. 
Shailer  Mathews. 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin. 
James  Haydon  Tufts. 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albert  Eustace  Haydon,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
of  Religions. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Religion  deals  with  the  study 
of  religious  origins,  the  function  of  religion  in  the  life-development  of  the  race, 
the  development  of  individual  religions,  a  comparison  of  the  elements  of  the 
great  religions  and  with  the  vahdity  and  worth  of  reHgion  as  a  function  of  reality. 
Time  is  given  to  the  history  of  thought  in  relation  to  the  various  phases  of  the 
science  of  reUgion  itself. 

The  rooms  of  the  Department  are  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  where  the 
collections  of  illustrative  materials  for  the  study  of  rehgions  are  gathered  and 
arranged  for  the  use  of  students.  The  Buckley  collection  of  the  cult  objects  of 
Shinto  and  Buddhism  of  Japan  is  unrivaled  in  America.  Maps,  photographs, 
casts,  and  a  carefully  selected  Hbrary  of  the  standard  works,  constantly  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  newest  books  in  the  field,  are  at  the  disposal  of  students. 
The  work  of  many  of  the  departments  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  especially  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  renders  invaluable  service  to  the  student  in  this 
Department.  In  addition  to  the  Haskell  Museum  and  the  Walker  Anthropo- 
logical Museiun  on  the  campus,  the  city  of  Chicago  also  ofifers  a  rich  store  of 
materials  for  the  study  of  religions  in  the  Art  Institute  and  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  the  Department  should  arrange  their  work  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCT^N 

I.    historical  courses 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion. — Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pro- 
PEssoR  Haydon. 

2.  History  of  Religions,  I. — Indo-European  Religion  (India,  Iran,  Greece, 
Rome,  Teuton,  Celts,  and  Slavs).    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

3.  History  of  Religions,  H. — Religions  of  the  Far  East  (China,  Japan,  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Judaism,  and  Islam).  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor 
Haydon. 
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4.  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples. — Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Assistai^t  Professor 
IIaydon. 

5.  Religions  of  Ancient  America. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Hatdon. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

6.  History  of  the  Science  of  Religion. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

7.  Outline  History  of  Religions. — Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Assistant  Professor 
Haydon. 

8.  Religious  Origins. — MJ.  Assistant  Professor  Haydon.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22]. 

9.  Buddhism:  Research  Course. — Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Haydon. 

II.    comparative  courses 

20.  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Great  Religions. — Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Assistant 
Professor  Haydon. 

21.  The  Meaning  of  Salvation  in  the  Oreat  Religions. — Mj.  Summer,  1921, 
Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

22.  Ethics  of  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems. — Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Haydon.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

23.  The  Modern  World  View  and  the  Great  Religions. — Mj.  Spring,  1921. 
Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Cognate  courses  in  other  departments : 

IN  THE  department  OP  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

1.  History  of  Antiquity,  I. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

2.  History  of  Antiquity,  H. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 
280.  The  Pyramid  Texts, — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

282.  The  Social  Prophets  and  the  Coffin  Texts. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 
284.  The  Monotheistic  Revolution. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 
286.  The  Book  of  the  Dead. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 
12.  The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. — Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor LUCKENBILL. 

14.  Babylonian  Literature. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 
36.  Religious  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — Mj.  Professor  Price. 

28.  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

29.  Religion  of  Israel  After  the  Exile. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

26.  Problems  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. — Mj.  Seminar,  Professor 
Smith. 

48.  Mohammedan  Religion. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

IN  THE  department  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

16.  The  History  of  India. — Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

15.  Hindu  Philosophy. — Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

in  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

83.  Roman  Religion. — Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Laing. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  Professor  Case. 
9.  Early  Christianity  and  the  Roman  State. — Mj.  Seminar,  Professob 
Case. 
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10.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — Mj.  Seminar,  Pro- 
fessor Case. 

11.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — Mj.  Seminar, 
Professor  Case. 

in  the  department  of  philosophy 

61.  Metaphysics  of  Religion. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

39.  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  Contemporary  Systems. — Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Ames. 

63.  The  Psychology  of  Mysticism. — M.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 
60.  The  Psychology  of  Religion. — Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Ames. 

62.  The  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — M.  Associate  Professor 
Ames. 

40.  The  Evolution  of  Morality. — Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

4.  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Mead. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

52.  Christian  Doctrine  in  Relation  to  Modem  Philosophical  Ideals. — Mj. 

Professor  Smith. 

38.  Social  Theology. — Mj.  Professor  Mathews. 

41.  History  of  Christian  Ethics. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 
20.  History  of  the  Idea  of  God. — Mj.  Professor  Mathews. 

6.  Types  of  Contemporary  Theology. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 
S5.  Comparative  Christian  Beliefs  of  Today. — Mj.  Professor  Beckwith. 

in  the  department  of  history 
B65-C65.  History  of  Civilization. — ^2Mjs.  Professor  Schevill. 

IN  THE  department  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

3.  Social  Origins. — Mj.  Professor  Paris. 
33.  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man. — Mj.  Professor  Paris. 
46.  Conflict  and  Fusion  of  Cultiures. — Mj.  Professor  Paris. 
82.  Ethnology. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

92.  The  American  Race. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

93.  The  White  Peoples. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 
101.  Japan. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

in  the  department  of  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

73.  Christianity  and  Other  Agencies  of  World-Civilization. — Mj.  Assistant 

Professor  Baker. 

81.  Japan  and  Korea. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

82.  China. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

83.  India.— Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

50.  Psychology  of  Religious  Development. — Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Artman. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES 
AND  LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;  Director  of  the  Oriental  Institute; 

Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Emil  Gustav  Hirsch,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical 

Literature  and  Philosophy. 
Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature;  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
Herbert  Lockwood  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Samuel  Northrup  Harper,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language  and 
Institutions. 

Martin  Sprenqlinq,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Thomas  George  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Egyptology;  Secretary  of  Haskell 
Oriental  Museum;  Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Institute. 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 

Adolf  August  Brux  Ludlow  S.  Bull,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

William  Franklin  Edqerton,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

In  the  establishment  of  this  composite  department  (as  reorganized  in  April, 
1915)  practical  reasons  have  governed,  and  a  scientific  classification  has  not  been 
attempted.  The  scope  of  the  organization  has  therefore  been  determined  entirely 
by  administrative  convenience.  The  practical  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is 
to  furnish  administrative  facilities  for  offering  a  wider  range  of  oriental  studies,  to 
include  in  some  measure  both  the  larger  Asiatic  or  Far  Orient  now  so  rapidly 
developing,  and  also  the  languages  of  Eastern  Europe  where  it  merges  into  the 
Near  Orient,  including  especially  Russian.  To  the  old  Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  covering  the  historic  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient 
only,  have  thus  been  added  the  functions  of  an  oriental  seminary  ultimately  to 
include  the  Orient  as  a  whole  (except  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  which 
are  naturally  grouped  with  the  classical  languages).  Thus  far  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
organization,  which  for  the  present  is  made  up  of  three  sub-departme  ns: 
(I)  Sub-Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures;  (II)  Sub-Department 
of  Egyptology;  (III)  Sub-Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Institutions.  To 
these,  sub-departments  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  may  be  added  as  circum- 
stances may  warrant. 
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I.   SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

HEBREW  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

These  courses  are  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  classes  of  students. 
In  courses  108-130  is  offered  a  wide  choice  for  the  undergraduate  who  wishes  to 
seciu"e  as  a  part  of  his  college  training  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Hebrew  life 
and  thought,  but  cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  a  mastery  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  professional  student,  looking  toward  the  ministry  or  the  teach- 
ing of  undergraduates,  finds  in  courses  1-48  opportunity  for  a  thoroughgoing 
survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Hebrew  civilization,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  secured 
apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  foundations  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  are  laid  in  courses  70-82,  while  the  principles  and  methods 
of  critical  and  exegetical  study  are  taught  and  practiced  in  courses  84-106.  No 
courses  in  Old  Testament  Theology  as  such  are  organized,  since  it  is  felt  that  this 
material  is  better  treated  in  the  form  of  courses  on  the  history  of  Hebrew  religion, 
Nos.  20-29.  Ample  opportunity  is  furnished  in  the  courses  on  Hebrew  Philology, 
Literature,  and  History  for  specialization  in  Hebrew  and  Comparative  Philology, 
in  literary  criticism,  in  exegetical  methods,  in  historical  methods,  and  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew  religion. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  PHILOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history, 
civilization,  and  languages  of  the  Near  Orient,  not  only  in  their  successive  epochs, 
but  also  in  their  connection  with  the  earliest  civilization  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. The  history  of  Israel  in  particular  is  related  to  all  the  other  civihzations 
of  the  Orient  with  which  it  came  into  contact,  furnishing  a  historical  background 
without  which  the  full  significance  of  Hebrew  history  cannot  be  discerned.  At 
the  same  time  the  contributions  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient,  includ- 
ing Persia  and  the  Hittites,  to  the  later  history  of  the  world  are  defined  and 
studied. 

RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  work  may  be  done  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  believed  that  in 
connection  with  the  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy  in  this  University  those  in  rabbinical 
literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves 
most  thoroughly  for  their  vocation. 

BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

The  courses  of  this  section  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  civilization  commonly,  though  some- 
what loosely,  designated  as  Babylonian.  In  the  vast  quantity  of  Babylonian 
legal  and  business  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  lies  most  of  the 
material  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  Near  East. 
Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  this  civilization  upon  Hebrew 
life  and  thought,  and  to  its  contributions  to  European  civilization.  The  work 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  collection  of  old  Babylonian  tablets  and  other  original 
documents  and  antiquities  accruing  to  the  University  from  its  Babylonian  expedi- 
tion and  now  installed  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
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ARABIC  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

The  work  of  this  section  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  especially  with 
the  history  of  Islam  and  the  far-reaching  influences  of  Moslem  religion,  art, 
science,  literature,  and  law,  for  students  of  both  history  and  literature  and  for 
missionaries.  The  courses  in  the  Arabic  language  are  intended  to  cover  quite 
minutely  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language,  whether  the  work  is  done 
primarily  for  the  help  afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  or  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  Arabic  grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  Koran,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in 
Arabic  commentary,  history,  geography,  and  inscriptions.  While  the  majority 
of  students  doubtless  study  Arabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew 
grammar,  it  is  believed  that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and 
more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  American  students.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  comparative  aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology  and 
syntax. 

II.  SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 
The  increasing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  culture  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  great  role  which  Egypt  played  as  the 
source  of  Mediterranean  or  Aegean  civilization,  leading  to  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks.  Without  a  study  of  Egypt  the  history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
of  early  civilization  in  general  cannot  be  understood.  The  courses  in  Egyptology, 
while  intended  to  give  the  student  a  full  knowledge  of  Egyptian  language  and 
literature,  are  designed  also  to  present  the  civilization  of  Egypt  as  a  whole, 
especially  with  the  idea  of  showing  how  Egypt,  as  the  earliest  great  power  on  the 
Mediterranean,  reveals  the  interrelations  of  early  Mediterranean  civilization  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Near  Orient.  The  original  materials 
accessible  to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.  They  comprise:  (1)  the 
Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute;  (2)  the  collection  of  the  Field  Museum; 
(3)  the  collections  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  Hence  the  Department  seeks  to  provide  work  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  literature  and  history.  Certain  courses, 
therefore,  e.g.,  108-130,  are  organized  especially  for  the  non-theological  student. 

The  work  of  the  student  of  Semitics  or  Hebrew  Literature  ordinarily  will  be 
arranged  according  to  one  of  six  plans: 

I.  The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggre- 
gating four  majors.  These  courses,  viz.,  (a)  70  and  71;  (6)  72  or  76;  (c)  78  or  86, 
(1)  constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  (2)  serve 
as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
or  in  the  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.  Students  who  have  already 
performed  this  work  before  entering  the  University  of  Chicago  will  receive 
credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.  Candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree,  with  Old  Testament  as  their  major 
subject,  are  recommended  to  select  from  one  of  the  following  lists  of  courses: 
(o)  20,  21,  22,  1,  2,  28,  29,  32,  34,  36,  16;  (6)  70,  71,  72,  78,  80,  81,  86,  88,  90-98, 
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104,  106;  (c)  70,  71,  72,  78,  20,  21,  22,  80,  81,  86-98,  104,  106.  Courses  20,  21, 
and  22  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  A.M.,  D.B.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
recommended  by  the  Divinity  School  except  those  who  have  three  or  more 
courses  in  Hebrew. 

III.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  secondary 
subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will  be  imderstood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  courses  (viz.,  70,  71,  72,  or  their  equivalents),  work  amounting  to 
six  majors,  which  shall  be  systematically  arranged  and  be  approved  by  the 
Department.  The  student  is  recommended  to  select  (1)  three  historical  courses 
(viz.,  20,  21,  22),  with  three  courses  in  exegesis  selected  from  the  courses  offered, 
or  (2)  work  made  up  from  courses  78-106. 

IV.  When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, the  student  may  select  either  Aramaic,  Arabic,  or  Assyrian  in  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  nine  majors,  or  he  may  choose  any  two  of  these,  dividing  his 
work  between  them  as  equally  as  possible. 

V.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  principal 
subject,  will  be  understood  to  include  (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good  acquaintance  with 
biblical  Aramaic  and  Syriac;  (2)  an  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature; 
(3)  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially Egyptian,  Assyro-Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Greek  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
Old  Testament;  (4)  an  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old 
Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms  of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom; 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation;  (5)  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  the  theological  ideas  of  the  Hebrews; 
(6)  some  familiarity  with  the  rabbinical  literatiure  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  New  Testament  literature,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI.  When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages, 
he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian, 
and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which 
he  thus  selects  the  amount  of  work  required  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in  part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In 
any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicography  will  be 
expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in 
definite  form. 

The  work  of  the  graduate  student  of  Egyptology  may  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  Ancient  History,  Archaeology,  Art,  or  Semitic 
Philology.  In  all  these  subjects  an  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  language 
and  civilization  is  a  far-reaching  advantage  hitherto  but  little  understood.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  fields  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  When  the  subject 
is  taken  as  a  minor  study,  it  should  include  not  less  than  four  majors,  and  should 
give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian  civilization.  An  examination  in  Hieratic  will  not  be  required. 
When  taken  as  a  major  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  student  is  expected 
to  acquire  an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic,  and  Coptic  as  a 
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basis  for  the  independent  use  of  the  original  documents.  He  may  then  specialize 
in  History,  Religion,  Literature,  Archaeology,  or  Art,  and  the  available  courses 
are  or  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

No  work  is  as  yet  arranged  for  students  of  the  Far  Orient.  Instruction  in 
Chinese  may  be  had  in  the  Correspondence-Study  Department  (for  particulars 
address  the  Secretary  of  that  Department). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

NoTB. — In  this  Department  all  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  graduate  and 
Divinity  students,  but  some  of  them  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College  students  who  are 
properly  prepared. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 
20,  21,  22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

20.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Autunm,  1921, 
1922;  Summer,  1921. 

21.  History  and  Prophecy.— Wmter,  1921,  1922. 

22.  History  and  Judaism.— ^piing,  1921,  1922;  Summer,  1923. 

HISTORY  AND  CIVILIZATION  OP  THE  NEAR  EAST 

1.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental  Em- 
pires, Down  to  1600  B.C. — The  career  of  man  from  the  appearance  of  his  earliest 
handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  Near  Orient  through 
the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the  earliest  known  states, 
especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early  Crete  and  the  cultural 
connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civilization  of  Europe.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1921,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

2.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — Civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  including  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia;  government,  art,  archi- 
tecture, religion,  and  literature;  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the 
early  civilization  of  Europe,  both  before  and  after  the  Indo-European  migrations 
into  Greece  and  Italy.    Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Breasted. 

3.  A  Survey  of  Oriental  History. — For  high-school  teachers  and  students  of 
history.  Mj. 

4.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — The  external  form,  paleography, 
field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character,  classifica- 
tion of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental  and 
documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Syria, 
and  the  Hittites).  General  survey  of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  oi  the 
early  East;  for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

6.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — The  rise  of  literary  forms  and  the 
earliest  development  of  literary  art  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  neighboring  nations. 
The  earUest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales,  romances,  poetry,  epics,  drama, 
wisdom,  mortuary  and  religious  compositions,  scientific  treatises,  business  and 
legal  documents,  read  in  translation,  analyzed,  and  discussed.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

8.  History  of  Oriental  Art  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of 
Alexander. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

10.  The  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  Based  on  the 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  and  Aramaic  Documents. — Mj. 
Winter,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 
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12.  The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. — Investigation  of  the 
sources  for  the  development  of  the  reHgious  ideas  of  the  Sumerians,  Babylonians, 
and  Assyrians;  the  popular  as  over  against  the  official  cults;  the  influence  of 
this  reUgion  upon  contemporary  cults.    Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Associate  Professor 

LUCKENBILL. 

14.  Babylonian  Literature. — Origin  and  development  of  the  cuneiform 
system  of  writing;  examples  of  the  principal  types  of  Sumerian,  Babylonian,  and 
Assyrian  literary  production,  read  in  translation.  Chiefly  a  study  of  such 
masterpieces  as  the  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation  and  the  Gilgamesh  Eyic.  Mj. 
Summer,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

16.  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine. — From  prehistoric  times  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Israelite  kingdom.  Results  of  the  excavations  at 
Gezer,  Megiddo,  Jericho,  and  other  Palestinian  sites;  elements  of  Babylonian 
civiUzation  transmitted  to  Canaan  and  eventually  to  the  Israelites;  the  political 
and  reHgious  origins  of  Israel.  Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Associate  Professor 
Luckenbill. 

20-22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.— (1)  The 

beginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom;  (2)  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  exile;  (3)  from  the  exile  to  the  Maccabean  revolt:  (a)  particular  historical 
events  with  their  relations  to  contemporaneous  history;  {h)  literary  documents; 
(c)  social,  industrial,  and  political  data;  (d)  the  various  religious  institutions; 
(e)  general  progress  of  reHgious  thought.  Introduction  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Old  Testament  study,  prescribed  for  every  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  D.B.,  or  Ph.D.  in  the  Divinity  School  who  does  not  elect  Hebrew.  Each 
course  is  independent  and  may  be  taken  separately. 

20.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1921,  1922,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Smith. 

21.  History  and  Prophecy. — A  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  Disruption  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922, 
Professor  Smith. 

22.  History  and  Judaism. — A  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  586  B.C.  to  the  Maccabean  revolt.  Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Willett; 
Spring,  1922,  Professor  Smith. 

M24.  The  Prophets  of  the  Exile. — ^A  study  of  Exilic  conditions  and  of  the 
work  of  Ezekiel  and  Deutero-Isaiah.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1921,  Pro- 
fessor Meek. 

26.  Research  in  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. — Seminar.  Mj.  Spring,  1922, 
Professor  Smith. 

28.  The  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile.— Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  1923, 

Professor  Smith. 

29.  The  Religion  of  Israel  after  the  Exile.— Mj.  Winter,  1922,  1924,  Pro- 
fessor Smith. 

30.  The  Ethics  of  the  Old  Testament. — Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor 
Smith. 

31.  The  Religion  of  Israel  before  Amos. — The  beginnings  of  reHgion  in 
general,  primitive  Semitic  reHgion,  the  pre-Mosaic  religion  of  Israel,  the  reUgion 
of  Moses,  the  religion  of  Canaan  and  its  influence  upon  Israel,  the  religion  of 
Israel  in  the  period  between  Samuel  and  Amos.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1921, 
Professor  Paton. 

32.  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economic  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — Israel's  social 
and  domestic  life  and  her  extensive  trade  relations  with  other  nations.  Mj. 
Spring,  1921,  Professor  Price. 

34.  Civil  and  Public  Life  and  the  State  in  Ancient  Israel. — The  elements 
which  made  up  the  everyday  civil  and  political  life  of  the  Hebrews  and  their 
conception  of  the  state,  compared  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  Mj,  Winter, 
1923,  Professor  Price. 
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36.  Religious  Life  in  Ancient  IsraeL — Chief  features  of  religious  life  and 
ritual  in  ancient  Israel  in  the  light  of  the  same  features  among  other  Semitic 
peoples.    Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Price. 

42.  Christianity  in  the  Eastern  Churches. — The  orthodox  Byzantine  State 
Church  and  its  Slavic  daughters  in  Russia  and  the  Balkans.  Syria  and  the 
Syriac-speaking  churches:  Edessa,  Bardaisan;  Orthodoxy,  Ephrem,  and  Rab- 
bula;  nationalistic  reaction  and  monophysitism  (Jacobite);  Nestorianism, 
Sassanian  Persia,  and  expansion  eastward  to  India  and  China;  the  Maronites 
and  Rome  (Manichaeanism,  Mandaism,  etc.).  Armenia  and  Georgia.  Egj'^pt, 
the  Copts,  monasticism,  anti-Hellenic  monophysitism.  Ethiopia  and  Arabia. 
A  millennium  of  Moslem  sway.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

44.  The  Moslem  World  to  the  Crusades. — Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

46.  History  of  the  Crusades. — East  and  west  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Preponderance  of  the  East  and  gravitation  of  West  to  East 
in  prosperity  and  productivity,  science  and  art,  religion;  the  conditions  in  East 
and  West  before  the  Crusades.  The  crusading  movement,  its  hopes  and  purposes, 
its  course  and  results  (a)  in  the  West,  (b)  in  the  East.  A  graduate  course,  open 
to  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

48.  Mohammedan  Religion. — An  introductory  survey  course.  In  English. 
Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

60.  Saracenic  Art. — Art  and  architecture  of  Moslem  civilization  from 
600  a.d.  to  the  present.    Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

62.  Arabic  Literature. — A  survey  course  in  English.  Mj.  Summer,  1921, 
Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

The  work  of  this  Sub-Department  falls  into  the  following  six  sections,  which 
in  their  turn  are  divided  where  necessary  into  lettered  groups: 
Section    I.    General  Semitic  Philology. 
Section  II.    Hebrew  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Group  A.  Linguistic  Courses. 

Group  B.  Critical  and  Exegetical  Courses. 
Section  III.    Rabbinical  Language  and  Literature. 
Section  IV.    Aramaic  Philology  and  Literature. 
Section   V.    Babylonian-Assyrian  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Groups  A  to  D. 
Section  VI.    Arabic  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Groups  A  to  G. 

SECTION  I.     general  SEMITIC  PHILOLOGY 

68.  The  Elements  of  General  Phonetics. — A  fundamental  course  for  the 
study  of  languages.  Physiology  of  the  organs  of  speech;  their  functions  in  the 
production  of  the  various  sounds  making  up  spoken  language,  with  use  of  charts, 
models,  and  sections.  Observation  of  the  vocal  organs  in  action^  illustrations 
being  drawn  chiefly  from  English  and  cognate  languages.  For  nussionaries,  or 
any  others  obliged  to  learn  foreign  tongues  from  teachers  inadequately  equipped 
to  impart  correctly  phonetic  information.  Open  to  undergraduates.  Noel- 
Armfield  Phonetics  for  Missionaries.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

60.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages. — Origins  of  verbal  and 
nominal  inflections  and  usages  and  of  triliteration.  M.,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 
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SECTION  n.     HEBREW  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 
GROUP  A.      LINGUISTIC  COURSES 

70.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.,  chaps.  1-3;  including  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  the  language,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of  English 
into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in  Smith,  Harper's  Introductory  Hebrew  Method, 
Lessons  1-32,  and  corresponding  grammatical  work  in  Elements  of  Hebrew.  Mj. 
Summer,  1921,  Professor  Willett;  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Price. 

71.  Hebrew  Language  (continued). — Completing  the  textbooks  named  under 
course  1  and  reading  selections  from  historical  books.  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  1923, 
Professor  Price. 

72.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel.  Critical  translation,  with 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  Continuation  of  course  71.  Mj.  Spring,  1921, 
Professor  Price. 

76.  Intermediate  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  Hebrew  prose  selections 
from  Joshua,  Kings,  Chronicles,  or  Deuteronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
grammatical  forms  and  usages  and  acquiring  a  more  extended  Hebrew  vocabulary. 
Winter,  1921,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Willett. 

78.  Prophetic  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  easier  portions  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.    Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Willett. 

80.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammer. — Etymology.  M.  Second  Term,  Sum- 
mer, 1922,  Professor  Price. 

81.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammer. — Syntax.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922, 
Professor  Price. 

82.  Textual  Criticism. — Investigations  in  principles  and  methods.  Seminar. 
Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Smith. 

GROUP  B.      CRITICAL  AND  EXEGETICAL  COUBSBS 

1.  Hebrew 

84.  Books  of  Kings  and  Their  Parallel  Assyrian  Records. — Historical  and 
critical  work.    Mj.  Professor  Price. 

86.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  1-39. — Critical  reading  of  the  material,  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies,  and  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Isaiah.    Mj.  Autumn, 

1921,  Professor  Price. 

88.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66. — A  critical  reading  of  the  material  with  a  study 
of  the  prophecies  as  illustrating  exilic  and  post-exilic  conditions.    Mj.  Winter, 

1922,  Professor  Price;  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Smith. 

90.  Jeremiah. — The  poHtical  conditions  in  Judah's  decline  and  the  waning 
of  rehgious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's  utterances.  The  book  will  be 
arranged  and  interpreted  in  chronological  order.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor 
Price. 

M91.  Book  of  Jeremiah. — A  translation  of  typical  passages  with  introduc- 
tion and  interpretation.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1921,  Professor  Meek. 

92.  Ezekiel. — Condition  of  the  exiles;  Babylonian  government;  Ezekiel's 
character;  analysis  and  translation  of  selected  sections.  Mj.  Winter,  1923, 
Professor  Price. 

94.  Daniel. — Translation  and  interpretation  of  the  book  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  conditions  amid  which  it  arose.    M.  Professor  Smith. 

96.  The  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  and  exegetical  study  of  the  language, 
contents,  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Smith* 

97.  The  Messianic  Prophecies  in  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  and  inter- 
pretation.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1921,  Professor  Paton. 

98.  The  Psalter. — The  formation  of  the  Psalter;  characteristics  of  the 
Psalms  as  to  style  and  authorship;  critical  translation  of  selected  Psalms;  their 
classification  and  use.    Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Price. 
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104.  Job. — The  literary  form,  thought  content,  linguistic  peculiarities,  and 
chief  teachings  of  the  book.    Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

106.  Seminar  in  Exegesis. — Based  on  one  or  more  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Smith. 

2.  English 

108.  General  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. — 

Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

110.  Methodology. — (1)  Various  departments  of  Old  Testament  research; 
(2)  the  relations  of  these  departments  to  each  other;  (3)  the  natural  and  logical 
order  in  which  these  departments  should  be  taken  up;  (4)  the  principles  and 
methods  which  should  control  research  in  these  departments.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Professor  Price. 

112.  The  Psalter. — Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Willett. 

114.  The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature. — An  introduction  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  political  and  social  back- 
ground.   For  non-Divinity  students.    Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

116.  Israel  and  the  Neighboring  Nations. — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

118.  Family  Relations  in  Ancient  Israel. — J  or  ^Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Price. 

120.  The  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel. — i  or  |Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

122.  Biblical  Apocalyptic. — Apocalyptic  literature  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra-canonical 
apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revelation.    Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

124.  The  Literature  of  the  Prophets. — The  writings  of  the  prophets,  with 
reference  to  their  teachings  and  their  contribution  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy,    f  or  |Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

126.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Early  Period. — A  rapid  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrews.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

128.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Later  Period. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrew  people.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

130.  The  Rise  of  Judaism. — A  sketch  of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  history 
of  Israel.    M.  Professor  Willett. 


SECTION  III.     rabbinical  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch  will,  whenever  need  arises,  conduct  classes  in  the 
reading  of  modern  Hebrew  and  in  the  study  of  the  literature  and  life  of  ancient 
and  modern  Judaism. 

SECTION  IV.     ARAMAIC  PHILOLOGY  AND  LITERATURE 

Three  courses  will  be  given  in  regular  rotation  once  in  three  years: 

140.  Elementary  Aramaic. — Elements  of  Aramaic,  studied  from  the  fully 
vocalized  Aramaic  portions  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  with  use  of  related  material  in 
the  Inscriptions  and  Papyri.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

142.  Elementary  Syriac. — Brockelmann's  Syrische  Grammatik,  2d  ed.,  with 
portions  selected  from  the  Chrestomathy.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Sprengling. 

144.  Intermediate  Syriac. — Texts  from  Brockelmann's  Chrestomathy  includ- 
ing more  comprehensive  study  of  grammar  and  syntax,  with  use  of  the  grammars 
of  Noldeke  and  Duval.    Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 
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Upon  demand,  advanced  work  to  constitute  a  minor  or  a  major  subject  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  had,  as  follows: 

a)  General  Aramaic. — The  inscriptions:  the  papyri;  Jewish  and  Christian 
Aramaic  of  Palestine  and  Syria;  Jewish  Aramaic  of  Babylonia;  Mandaic; 
epigraphy  and  paleography. 

b)  Syriac. — Five  lines  of  specialization  are  suggested,  as  follows: 

I.  Biblical:  Texts,  textual  criticism  (the  Syriac  Masora),  bibUcal  exegesis, 
paleography. 

II.  Church  History:  The  Peshito  and  other  texts,  Stephen  bar  Sudaili, 
early  poetry,  Bardaisan,  Odes  of  Solomon,  Afrahat,  Ephrem,  Rabbula,  Mono- 
physite  and  Nestorian  literature,  etc. 

III.  General  History:  Hagiography  and  the  Sassanian  Empire,  the  chroni- 
clers, the  historians  (to  Bar  Hebraeus). 

IV.  Literature  and  Folklore:  Poetry  and  prosody,  attempts  at  art  prose,  folk- 
lore (Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  to  be  compared  with  Arabic  and  with  Sanskrit 
originals),  modern  dialects  and  stories. 

V.  The  Sciences:  Jurisprudence,  philosophy,  natural  sciences,  grammar  and 
lexicography,  etc. 


SECTION   V.     BABYLONIAN-ASSYRIAN  PHILOLOGY,   LITERATURE,   AND  HISTORY 
aROUP  A.      LINGUISTIC  COURSES  BASED  UPON  HISTORICAL  TEXTS 

154.  Elementary  Assyrian. — Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lesestucke.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Autumn,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

166.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Inscriptions  from  the  Later  Period. — 
(a)  A  critical  interpretation  of  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal  (Rassam-Cy Under) ; 
(6)  a  more  rapid  reading  of  the  historical  inscriptions  dating  from  745  B.C.  to 
626  B.C.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

157.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Inscriptions  from  the  Early  Period. — 
Messerschmidt,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur,  historischen  Tnhalts.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

160.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Neo-Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
The  East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other  neo-Babylonian 
texts.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

161.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

GROUP  B.      BUSINESS,   LEGAL,   AND  BPISTOLABT  LITERATUBB 

166.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. — Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

168.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — From  the 
Old  Babylonian,  Cassite,  and  neo-Babylonian  Periods.  Seminar.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Luckenbill. 

170.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Letters. — (a)  Old  Babylonian  letters;  (6)  the 
letters  of  the  Sargonid  Period;  (c)  the  Tell  el-Amarna  Letters.  Seminar.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

GROUP  C.      RELIGIOUS  AND  LITERART  TEXTS 

172.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Myths  and  Epics. — ^The  Gilgamesh  Epic  and 
the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Creation  will  be  read.  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Luckenbill. 

174.  Babylonian  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Incantations. — Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 
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GROUP  D.      8UMBRIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

176.  Elementary  Sumerian. — Introduction  to  the  Sumerian  language  through 
the  Syllabaries  and  bilingual  texts.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

178.  The  Great  Cylinder  Inscriptions  A  and  B  of  Gudea. — Seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1921,  Professor  Price. 

180.  Sumerian  Hymns,  Psalms,  and  Liturgies. — Seminar.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

182.  Sumerian  Historical  Texts. — Using  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sumerischen 
und  akkadischen  Konigschriften. — Seminar.  Mj .  Associate  Professor  Lucken- 
bill. 

184.  Sumerian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Seminar.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

186-88.  Research. — Mj.  Winter,  Summer,  Autunm,  1921,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

See  also  courses  10-18. 


section  VI.     ARABIC  PHILOLOGY,  HISTORY,  AND  LITERATURE 
GROUP  A.      ELEMENTARY  ARABIC 

200.  Elementary  Arabic  I. — Lessons  for  beginners  based  on  the  first  part  of 
Thatcher's  Arabic  Grammar  and  an  inductive  study  of  a  simplified  form  of  the 
"Tale  of  King  Shahryar  and  His  Brother"  (the  opening  tale  of  the  Arabian 
Nights).  Course  58  or  equivalent  desirable.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921;  Summer,  1921, 
Assistant  Professor  Sprenglino. 

201.  Elementary  Arabic  H. — Lessons  for  second  stage  of  beginners,  based  on 
Thatcher's  Arabic  Grammar  (cf.  No.  200),  inductive  study  of  the  "Tale  of  the 
Ox  and  the  Ass"  (second  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights),  and  a  few  easy  fables. 
Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

For  Elementary  Arabic  III  any  one  of  the  following  six  courses  may  be 
chosen: 

202.  The  Bible  in  Arabic. 

204.  Selections  from  Modem  Tales,  Novels,  Newspaper  Articles,  etc. 
206.  Selections  from  Thafabi's  ''Stories  of  the  Prophets." 
208.  Selections  from  Ibn  Khallik^n's  "Biographical  Dictionary." 
210.  Selections  from  the  Prose  Sections  of  the  '*Kitab  al  Aghini." 
212.  Selections  from  Historical  Literature  (Tabari,  Ibn  Athir,  Abulfeda, 
Ibn  Qutaiba,  etc.). 

In  connection  with  Elementary  Arabic  III,  the  grammar  of  Wright  (3d  ed.) 
will  be  consulted.  The  hand  lexicons  of  Hava,  Steingass,  Wortabet,  Belot,  and 
Wahrmund  are  recommended;  the  larger  lexicons  of  Lane,  Freytag,  and  Dozy 
will  be  referred  to.  Readings  from  Nicholson's  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs, 
Huart's  Arabic  Literature,  or  the  works  of  Graf,  Brockelmann,  or  Baumstark 
on  Christian  Arabic  literature  will  be  assigned.  The  reading  of  MacDonald's 
Mohammedan  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and  Constitutional  Theory  is  required. 

Any  one  of  these  six  courses  may  also  be  taken  to  constitute  a  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  major  in  Arabic. 

Advanced  work  for  practical  needs  or  to  constitute  a  major  or  minor  subject 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  may  be  had  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor  along  the 
following  lines: 

GROUP  B.      FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE  NEAR  ORIENT 

For  missionaries,  commercial  or  professional  men,  diplomatic  or  other  govern- 
ment service.    Newspapers,  magazines,  novels,  and  other  modern  literature. 
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Chirography,  calligraphy,  paleography,  state  papers.  Colloquial  Arabic.  Two 
majors  of  Ottoman  Turkish,  three  majors  of  modern  Persian,  etc. 

245.  Elementary  Modem  Persian  I. 

246.  Elementary  Modern  Persian  II. 

GROtJP  C.      MOHAMMEDAN  RELIGION 

Koran,  Koran  exegesis,  Hadith,  law,  theology,  etc. 
214.  Koran  Arabic. 

216.  Baidhar's  Commentary  on  Koran. 

GROtrP  D.  HISTORY 

The  wealth  of  literature  and  problems  is  too  great  to  admit  of  specifications 
in  a  brief  space. 

GROUP   E.  LITERATURE 

o)  Belles  Lettres;  Artprose,  Koran  to  Hariri  and  successors;  poetry. 

h)  Folklore,  Arabian  NightSy  Antar  Romance,  Kalilawa  Dinma  (cf.Syriac),etc. 

GROUP  F.      PHILOLOGY  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  LITERATURE 

a)  Linguistic  literature  of  the  Arabs:  Grammar,  lexicography,  metrics. 
6)  Modern  methods  and  the  problems  before  them  in  Arabic. 

GROUP  G.     THE  SCIENCES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE 

a)  Philosophy:  the  texts  are  many,  the  study  in  a  pioneer  stage. 
h)  Other  sciences:  Geography,  natural  sciences,  medicine,  etc. 
For  historical  courses  in  English  see  42-48. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

GROUP  I.     LANGUAGE  AND  HISTORY  COURSES,  INCLUDING  COPTIC 
(for  HIERATIC  SEE  GROUP  u) 

The  courses  listed  below  are  intended  to  indicate  the  ground  which  may  be 
covered.  They  may  be  combined  and  modified  to  meet  the  student's  varying 
needs. 

250.  Beginner's  Hieroglyphic. — An  inductive  study,  beginning  at  once  with 
a  hieroglyphic  text,  and  building  up  knowledge  of  the  signs,  grammar,  and  dic- 
tionary as  reading  of  the  text  proceeds.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor 
Breasted. 

252.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  Empire. — Selected 
progressively  for  students  who  have  had  only  course  250.  Mj.  Winter,  1922, 
Professor  Breasted. 

254.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Old  Kingdom. — Sethe,  Urkunden.  Mj. 
Spring,  1922,  Professor  Breasted. 

256.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Late  Period,  Including  Persian  and  Ptole- 
maic Ages. — The  Piankhi  Stela,  the  Stela  of  Alexander  II,  the  Canopic  Stela,  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  etc.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

258.  Beginner's  Coptic. — An  inductive  study  beginning  with  the  Sahidic 
Dialect.    Steindorff,  Koptische  Ch'ammatik.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 

260.  Coptic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. — Selected  portions.  The  British 
Museum  Psalter;  Thompson,  Coptic  Version;  Tattam,  Prophetae  Minores,  etc, 
M.  Professor  Breasted. 

262.  Egyptian  History  (seminar). — Special  problems;  general  survey  of  the 
documents.    BreB^sied,  Ancient  Records.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  courses  on  History  of  Antiquity  (Nos.  1,  2). 
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GROUP  n.     EGYPTIAN  LITERATURE,  INCLUDING  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  HIERATIC 

270.  Introduction  to  Hieratic  and  Late  Egyptian. — Selected  portions  of 
Moeller,  Hieraiische  Lesestucke.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

272.  Egyptian  Literature  of  Entertainment. — Narratives  and  tales  (the 
forerunners  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  and  love  poetry,  all  chiefly  from  the  hieratic 
papyri.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  on  Oriental  Literature  (No.  6). 

group  ni.     EGYPTIAN  RELIGION  AND  THOUGHT  (iN  POUR  PERIODS) 

280.  The  Pyramid  Texts  (First  Period). — The  earliest  religion  of  Egypt 
as  reflected  in  the  oldest  surviving  body  of  ancient  literature.  Sethe,  Pyramtden- 
texie.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

282.  The  Social  Prophets  and  the  CoflSn  Texts  (Second  Period). — The  docu- 
ments of  the  earliest  crusade  for  social  justice  and  its  effect  on  religion.  The 
Middle  Kingdom  papyri  and  Lacau,  Sarcophages.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

284.  The  Monotheistic  Revolution  (Third  Period). — EarUest  monotheism 
as  reflected  in  the  Amama  Tombs.  Davies,  Tell  el-Amarna.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

286.  Book  of  the  Dead  (Fourth  Period). — Analysis;  translation  of  selected 
portions;  the  final  outcome  of  Egyptian  religion  and  its  influence  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

GROUP  IV.     EGYPTIAN  ART,^  ARCHAEOLOGY,  AND  EPIGRAPHY 

290.  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology. — General  course.  History,  methods, 
and  results  of  excavation;  influence  of  Egyptian  art  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mj. 
Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  in  Oriental  Art  in  Department  of  the  History  of  Art.  Special- 
ized work  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  crafts  for  advanced  students  may  be 
arranged  when  necessary. 

292.  The  Inscriptions  and  the  Monuments. — Rapid  reading  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  their  buildings  and  monuments  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  especially 
Papyrus  Harris.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

294.  Egyptian  Epigraphy. — Original  inscriptions  in  Haskell  Museum  and 
Field  Museum.  Students'  facsimile  copies  compared  with  the  originals  and 
corrected;  field  methods  of  epigraphic  work.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 


SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

301.  Elementary  Russian. — Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Associate  Professor 
Harper. 

302.  Elementary  Russian  (continued). — Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Assoclate 
Professor  Harper. 

303.  Intermediate  Russian. — Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Associate  Professor 
Harper. 

304.  Intermediate  Russian  (continued). — Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Associate 
Professor  Harper. 

305.  Advanced  Russian. — Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor 
Harper. 

306.  Advanced  Russian. — Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Associate  Professor 
Harper. 
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310.  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Harper.    (See  History  C20.) 

311.  Russia  since  1900. — Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Harper. 
(See  History  C21.) 

courses  in  ARMENIAN 

325.  Elementary  Armenian. — An  elementary  course  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  Armenian,  supplemented  by  lectures  on  Armenian  literature.  Mj. 
Summer,  Mr.  Bedikian. 

330.  Armenia  and  the  Near  East. — ^The  sources  of  the  history  of  Armenia; 
contacts  with  the  Persian,  Byzantine,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  empires;  New  (or 
Cilician)  Armenia,  and  the  Crusades;  the  Armenian  church  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  Eastern  Church;  contacts  with  modern  Europe — the  "Eastern 
Question";  contacts  with  America  (education,  missions,  etc.);  America  and 
economic,  social,  and  educational  development  of  the  Near  East;  results  of 
rival  cultural  influences  of  European  countries  upon  the  peoples  of  the  Near 
East;  recent  events  and  developments.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  Mr. 
Bedikian. 

331.  Missions  and  the  Eastern  Churches. — Missions  (chiefly  American) 
among  Christians  of  the  Eastern  Churches.  Origin  and  aims  of  American 
missions  in  the  Near  East;  problems  of  contact  rising  from  temperamental, 
social  and  doctrinal  differences  of  the  Christians  of  the  Near  East;  the  history 
of  the  principal  Eastern  Churches;  results  of  missionary  activities,  etc.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Mb.  Bedikian. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 

Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
SfflRLET  Jackson  Case,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Early  Church  History 

and  New  Testament  Interpretation. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 

Greek;  Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 
Fred  Merrifield,  D.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and 

Interpretation.   

Benjamin  Willard  Robinson,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 


Clayton  Raymond  Bowen,  D.B.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Inter- 
pretation, Meadville  Theological  School  (Summer,  1921). 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 

Mary  Redington  Ely,  S.T.B.  William  V.  Roosa,  A.M. 

Clyo  Jackson,  D.B.  Harold  Rideout  Willoughby,  A.M.,  S.T.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

LINES  OP  STUDY 

The  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  offers 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
and  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The  aim  of  this  Department  is,  by  its  various 
courses,  to  set  forth  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  the  origin  and  early  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  religion.  Its  work  is  purely  historical,  and,  dealing  with 
the  history  of  thought  as  well  as  of  events  in  the  more  objective  sense,  it  includes 
the  field  of  study  sometimes  designated  as  the  Bibhcal  Theology  of  the  New 
Testament.   It  provides  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation: 

1.  The  historical  environment  of  early  Christianity:  the  conditions  in  the 
Jewish  nation  and  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  large  amid  which  Jesus  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  did  their  work,  the  Christian  church  came  into  being,  and  the  early 
Christian  literature  arose  as  a  product  of  the  rehgious  life  and  needs  of  the 
Christian  conmiunity. 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christian  period,  including  (a)  Jewish  literature  of  approximately  the  New 
Testament  period,  (b)  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  considered  with  reference 
to  their  origin,  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and  plan,  and  (c)  other  ante-Nicene 
Christian  literature. 
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3.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely 
related  linguistically  to  the  New  Testament.  In  this  division  of  the  work  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish 
Greek  literature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  New  Testament  writings,  and 
of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.  The  special  aim  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
is,  primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguistic  foundation  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who 
desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original  work  in 
the  various  departments  of  New  Testament  study.  A  knowledge  of  classical 
Greek  is  presupposed.  Students  who  lack  this  knowledge  have  opportunity  to 
make  the  necessary  preparation  by  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of  (classical) 
Greek. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text  and  the  theory  and  praxis 
of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  them. 

5.  The  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including:  {a)  Principles  of 
interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these 
principles  is  given  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  (6)  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
referred  to  above. 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make 
all  the  previously  mentioned  lines  of  study,  especially  as  apphed  to  the  Gospels, 
contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a  true  conception  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  subject, 
necessarily  taken  up  in  connection  with  1,  is  also  treated  independently  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

8.  New  Testament  Theology:  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  especially  the  religious 
life,  and  thought  of  the  period  the  effort  is  made  to  set  forth  in  their  genetic 
relations  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  central  and  governing  elements  of  early 
Christianity. 

9.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manu- 
scripts and  versions;  (6)  the  history  of  the  canon;  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation; 
(d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL  AIM 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  the  earlj 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  its  practical 
religious  value,  or  as  preparation  for  general  Christian  service.  (2)  Those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors  or  mission- 
aries. (3)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  bibhcal 
languages,  or  instructors  in  other  departments  of  theological  study. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  a  wide  range 
of  courses  is  offered,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  different  courses  are  offered  on 
the  same  subject,  presupposing  different  degrees  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Thus  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  Rise  of  Christianity  two  kinds  of 
courses  are  offered,  more  elementary  courses  intended  for  undergraduates  and 
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other  non-Divinity  students  and  presupposing  no  advanced  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  more  advanced  courses  intended  for  students  who  have  already 
taken  courses  in  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  interpretation.  Courses  in  interpretation  are' 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  those  who  are  able  to  use  only 
the  English  text  and  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  Greek  text.  The  courses 
on  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Christian  teachers  are  also  of  two  classes, 
those  in  which  the  work  of  the  student  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  English  version 
and  those  which  presuppose  courses  with  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

With  a  like  purpose  in  mind,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation  of  the 
results  of  the  instructors'  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived 
from  other  courses,  and  the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself 
vary  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are  planned  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation,  and  in  most  of  them 
this  is  the  result  directly  aimed  at. 

The  courses  intended  especially  for  undergraduates  and  other  non-Divinity 
students  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  list.  See  section  VI  under 
** Courses  of  Instruction"  (p.  152). 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

THE  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

In  order  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  needful  that  the  student  should  acquire 
early  in  his  course  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  situation  in  which  this  religion 
had  its  origin  and  of  the  conditions  of  religious  life  and  thought  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  With  a  view  to  gaining  this  needful 
knowledge  and  securing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion  at  its  inception,  while  also  acquiring  a  right  method  of  study, 
all  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  candidates  for  the  D.B.  or  Ph.D. 
degree  are  required  in  their  second  year  to  take  courses  1,  2,  and  71. 

SEQUENCE  COURSES  PGR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  the  New  Testament  without  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  are  advised  in  their  third  year  to  select  three  or  more 
courses  from  the  following  list:  51,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  67,  69,  81,  91,  92,  93, 
preferably  taking  one  course  on  a  gospel,  one  on  an  epistle,  and  one  in  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

All  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  recommended  to  take  course  41  or  43  in  the  second  year  of  their  course 
and  thereafter  to  do  their  exegetical  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  electing 
their  courses  from  the  foregoing  Ust.  Students  who  take  course  41  or  43  in  their 
second  year  may  postpone  course  71  to  the  third  year. 

WORK  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Students  who  desire  to  obtain  the  A.M.  degree  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  accomphsh  eight  majors  of  graduate  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  and  to  present  an  acceptable  dissertation.  The  eight 
majors  must  include  courses  1  and  2,  one  selected  from  courses  51  to  69  inclusive, 
and  71.    As  a  rule  41  or  43  should  also  be  included. 
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SECONDARY  WORK  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  nine  majors,  including  courses  1, 2, 
and,  as  a  rule,  41  or  43.  The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference 
to  their  relation  to  the  student's  principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  Head  of  the  New  Testament  Department.  Such  students  must  be  familiar 
with  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  must  be 
able  to  read  any  portion  of  it. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  'who  elect  their 
secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  complete  work  in  this  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less 
than  nine  majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and,  as  a  rule,  41  or  43.  The  courses 
must  be  systematically  arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department.  The  student  must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

PRINCIPAL  WORK  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must 
acquire  a  reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the 
Department,  including  all  of  the  nine  lines  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must 
become  especially  proficient  in  some  one  of  these  lines.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  in  the  Old  Testament  required  for  the  D.B.  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  such  as  can  be  acquired  in  three  majors,  may  be  required  of  students  elect- 
ing to  specialize  in  certain  portions  of  the  field  of  the  Department;  also  one  major 
in  Aramaic  or  one  major  in  Syxiac.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the 
degree  cannot  be  stated  in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is  granted  only  to 
those  who  give  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  the  Department  and  of  ability 
to  be  independent  investigators. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  choose  their 
principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  Department  must 
be  proficient  in  Jewish  and  Roman  History  from  175  B.C.  to  135  a.d.  and  must 
have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Hterature  of  this  period 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and  have 
at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Comparative  Indo-European  grammar.  A 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  may  also  be  required  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  stated  above. 

Students  who  elect  to  do  all  their  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian 
Literature  will  in  addition  to  the  work  stated  above  as  required  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment field  do  approximately  nine  majors  in  related  departments. 

THE  NEW  testament  CLUB 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  meetings  once  in  three  weeks  for  the  review 
of  current  hterature  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  New  Testament 
study.  Section  meetings  for  the  reading  of  ancient  hterature  related  to  the  New 
Testament  are  held  every  two  weeks. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


PRESCRIBED  COURSES 


(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 


A. 


IN  THE   DIVINITY  SCHOOL 


1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  every  Autumn;  Summer,  1921. 

2.  The  Literatiire  of  the  New  Testament. — Mj .  every  Winter. 
71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Mj.  every  Spring;  Summer,  1921. 


B. 


IN  THE  CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  8EMINAEY 


51.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  every  Winter. 

52.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Mj.  every  Spring. 
S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Mj.  every  Auturon. 


I. 


HISTORY 


1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Political,  economic,  cultural,  and  religious 
conditions  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  the  Maccabean  revolt  (167  B.C.) 
to  about  180  A.D.  Rise  and  early  development  of  the  Christian  movement;  the 
work  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
the  career  of  Paul,  growth  of  Christianity  during  post-apostolic  times,  Gnosticism, 
and  the  early  apologists.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  Summer,  1921;  every 
Autumn.    Professor  Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  1.) 

51.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — The  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ; 
the  gospel  of  Jesus;  early  Jewish  Christianity;  political  and  religious  conditions 
in  the  Roman  Empire;  the  missionary  career  of  Paul;  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  to  about  180  a.d.  Prescribed  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Mj.  every  Winter,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary) . 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — The  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  early  church;  the  situations  which  called 
them  forth;  and  the  development  of  Christian  thought  embodied  in  them.  A 
prescribed  course.  Mj.  every  Winter;  second  half,  M.  Second  Term,  Summer, 
1922,  Professor  Goodspeed;  first  half,  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Burton. 

52.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Early  Christian  spirit  and  life 
as  reflected  in  the  first  Christian  writings;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  several 
books;  chronological  succession  and  interrelationships.  Prescribed  in  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  every  Spring,  Professor  Robinson 
(Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

5.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — History  of  study  upon  the  life  of  Jesus;  sources  of 
information;  geographical  and  chronological  data;  Jesus'  relation  to  John  the 
Baptist;  Jesus'  ministry  as  miracle^worker  and  teacher;  his  relations  with  his 
disciples;  his  conception  of  his  mission.  Mj.  Summer,  1921;  Spring,  1922, 
Professor  Case. 

S5.  The  Life  of  Christ. — His  birth,  baptism,  temptation,  messiahship, 
miracles,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  second  coming.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter, 
1922,  1923,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

9.  Early  Christianity  £ind  the  Roman  State. — Growth  of  Christianity  within 
the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three  centuries;  attitude  of  the  Roman 
authorities  toward  foreign  cults,  the  causes  of  hostility  to  Christianity,  the 
successive  persecutions^  changes  in  the  Christians'  social  and  economic  status, 
and  the  rise  of  Christians  to  a  position  of  control  in  the  affairs  of  state.  A 
seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with  Church 
History  5.) 

10.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — Various  reUgious 
movements  within  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
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Era;  Christianity's  relation  to  such  rival  religions  as  Judaism,  cults  of  Greek 
and  Roman  deities,  the  cult  of  the  emperor,  and  the  mystery-reUgions;  the  decline 
of  heathen  reUgions  and  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1922,  Professok  Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  6.) 

11.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — Typical  phases  of 
religious  thinking  in  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era  as  seen  in  the  different  Graeco-Roman  philosophical  schools,  Jewish  phi- 
losophy, astral  speculation,  and  Gnosticism;  the  Christian  movement  in  relation 
to  its  contemporary  thought-world;  the  process  by  which  early  Christianity 
became  inclusive  and  representative  of  the  intellectual  hfe  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
A  seminar.  Mj.  Spring,  1921;  Summer,  1922;  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Case. 
(Identical  with  Church  History  7.) 

12.  Paul  and  Hellenism. — Paul's  contact  with  the  gentile  world  both  before 
and  after  his  conversion ;  his  relation  to  the  mystery-cults,  Stoicism,  and  oriental 
mysticism;  the  extent  to  which  his  gentile  environment  influenced  Paul's  religious 
experience  and  thinking.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Case. 

S13.  Life  and  Message  of  Paul. — Paul's  personal  greatness;  Jewish  career; 
Christian  experience;  universal  message;  permanent  influence.  Mj.  every 
Autumn,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary), 

14.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Material  and  principles  of 
criticism  with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of  readings.  Mj. 
Spring,  1921,  1923;  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Goodsfeed. 

16.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Second  Century. — Its  formation  and  history 
in  the  ante-Nicene  Period.    Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

17.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Ancient  Catholic  Church. — Mj.  Autunm, 
1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

18.  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Criticism. — The  Jewish  conception 
of  sacred  books  and  manner  of  interpreting  them;  understanding  and  use  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  in  the  ancient  period,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  modern  period;  rise  of  the  historical,  grammatical,  and  literary 
methods;  the  elements  of  scientific  interpretation;  its  bearing  on  the  homiletic 
use  of  the  New  Testament.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

21.  Historical  Method  in  the  Study  of  Early  Christianity. — Modern  historical 
method  as  applied  to  the  study  of  early  Christianity;  historical  writings  among 
Christians  beginning  with  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  ending  with  Eusebius.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Professor 
Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  9.) 


n.  literature 

24.  Introduction  to  the  Syiioptic  Gospels. — Resemblances  and  differences  of 
the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  sources  and  literary 
method  of  each.  Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Goodspeed;  M.  First  Term, 
Summer,  1922;  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Burton. 

32.  Jewish  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — The  literature  of  the 
Jews,  200  B.c.-lOO  a.d.,  including  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  the  Apocalyptical  writings,  the  writings  of  Philo, 
and  the  writings  of  Josephus.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1923;  Summer,  1921,  Pro- 
fessor Votaw. 

36.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — History  of  ante-Nicene  Christian 
Literature,  with  reading  of  assigned  portions,  partly  in  original,  partly  in  trans- 
lation.   Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

39.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — Brief  introductions;  translation  of  selected 
portions  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and  essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several 
writers.    M.  First  Term,  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

40.  The  Apologists. — Critical  introduction ;  reading  of  portions  of  the  Greek 
text;  study  of  early  apologetics.  M.  Second  Term,  Autumn,  1922,  Professor 
Goodspeed. 
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III.  LANGUAGE 

41.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. — Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament;  principles  of  syntax;  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke;  gram- 
matical interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of  preparatory  Greek,  or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.    Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Bo  wen. 

43.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Characteristics  of  the 
common  dialect;  peculiarities  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  contemporary 
papyri;  the  syntax  of  later  Greek;  translation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Septua- 
gint, of  the  New  Testament,  of  Epictetus,  and  of  papyrus  documents;  gram- 
matical interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of  preparatory  Greek  or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.    M j .  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Bowen. 

44.  Rapid  Reading  of  the  Greek  New  Testament — Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Pro- 

PESSOR  GOODSPEED. 

IV.  INTERPRETATION* 

51.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  with  particular  attention  to  the 
discourse  sections.    Mj.  Autumn,  1921;  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

64.  The  Gospel  of  Mark. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation.    Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Professor 

BoWEN. 

66.  The  Gospel  of  Luke. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
particular  attention  to  sections  pecuUar  to  this  Gospel.  Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

66.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation;  study  of  the  leading  terms  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  foundation  for  the  inductive  study  of  the  Johannine  theology.  Mj. 
Winter,  1921;  M.  Second  Terni,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

856.  The  Gospel  of  John.— Essential  characteristics;  author  and  purpose; 
Johannine  conception  of  Christ;  interpretation  of  important  chapters.  Mj.  every 
Spring,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

57.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Interpretation  of  the  book  as  a  basis  for  critical 
study  of  the  Apostolic  age.    Mj.  Spring,  1921,  Professor  Case. 

58.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction;  analysis  of  argument;  study 
of  the  leading  terms  of  the  epistle  as  a  foundation  for  the  inductive  study  of  the 
Pauhne  theology;  interpretation  of  chaps.  1-8.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor 
Burton. 

59.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. — Historical  situation,  including  con- 
ditions of  church  life  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world;  analysis  of  the  letters;  inter- 
pretation; contribution  of  the  letters  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

62.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation.  M.  First  Term,  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed;  M.  First 
Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Bowen. 

63.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. — Introduction  and  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation.  M.  Second  Term,  Winter,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed;  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Bowen. 

1  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  interpretation ;  but  this  require- 
ment may  be  waived  in  the  Summer  Quarter  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  The 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  Greek  text  and  the  English  translations,  separate  sections 
being  formed  for  English  and  Greek  students  if  and  so  far  as  necessary.  Credit  toward 
the  Ph.D.  degree  is  given  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  41  or 
43.  In  reporting  courses  to  the  Examiner,  the  instructor  will  indicate  whether  the  course 
was  taken  in  English  or  in  Greek. 
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66.  The  Later  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. — The  non-Pauline  epistles. 
Their  authorship,  occasion,  and  purpose  and  their  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  Apostolic  age.    Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

67.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. — Introduction ;  history  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  letter;  analysis  of  argument;  interpretation  of  selected 
passages.    M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

V.  TEACHING 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus.— Character  of  the  sources  of  information;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  teaching  was  transmitted;  analysis  and  classification 
of  its  content  as  reported  in  the  Gospels;  its  significance  for  Jesus  and  for  the 
behevers  who  collected  and  used  the  accounts;  based  on  the  English  text.  A 
prescribed  course.  Mj.  every  Spring,  Professor  Burton;  Summer,  1921, 
Professor  Votaw. 

S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Antecedents;  distinction  between  form  and 
essential  content;  classification  of  the  sayings;  survey  of  the  teaching.  Pre- 
scribed in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  every  Autunm,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

73.  The  Theology  of  the  Sytioptic  Gospels. — The  Synoptic  Gospels  and  their 
sources  in  relation  to  the  rehgious  life  of  the  period  in  which  they  arose;  the 
method  of  their  production;  the  theological  ideas  of  the  several  authors  and  the 
teaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Pro- 
fessor Burton. 

74.  The  Theology  of  the  Johannine  Writings. — The  gospel  and  epistles  of 
John  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose;  the  contribution  of 
these  writings  to  our  knowledge  of  the  religious  life  and  thought  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  produced  and  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  A  seminar.  M j .  Spring, 
1921,  Professor  Burton. 

82.  The  Theology  of  the  Apostle  Paul. — ^The  Greek  text  of  the  teachings  of 
the  apostle  in  his  letters;  the  sources  of  his  theological  ideas  and  his  relative 
valuation  of  them.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Burton. 

91.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament. — The  Christian  ideal  of 
life,  the  principles  of  conduct  and  character,  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Jesus 
and  Paul;  historical  development  of  Christian  ethics  from  Hebrew- Jewish  ethics; 
comparison  and  relation  of  contemporary  Graeco-Roman  ethics;  value  of  New 
Testament  ethics  to  the  modern  science  of  ethics  and  practical  apphcation  of 
the  New  Testament  teachings  to  present-day  living.  Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922, 
1923;  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

93.  The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament. — Content,  origin,  development, 
and  function  of  the  primitive  Christian  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

89.  Practical  Use  of  the  New  Testament. — The  Bible  as  Jewish  classical 
literature;  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  writings  and  the  practical  value  of 
their  teachings;  how  Jesus  and  Paul  faced  the  social  problems  and  met  the  social 
needs  of  their  day;  the  New  Testament  as  material  for  modern  education.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1921,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

100.  Research  Work. — Investigation  in  the  field  of  lexicography,  history, 
and  bibhcal  theology.    Every  quarter,  Professor  Burton. 

VI.     BIBLICAL  literature  IN  ENGLISH 
For  students  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges 

101.  Masterpieces  of  Religious  Literature. — The  most  notable  productions 
of  the  world's  great  religious  writers  both  of  bibhcal  and  later  times.  Mj.  every 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

102.  Biblical  Masterpieces. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 
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103.  The  Authors  of  the  Bible. — |Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

104.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels. — M.  First  Term,  Summer, 
1921,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

106.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — Historical  background  of  Jesus'  life  and  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  it;  leading  features  of  his  public  career,  and  the  value  of  his 
life  for  his  own  time  and  for  modern  times.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922;  Mj. 
every  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

109.  The  Rise  of  Christianity. — Social  and  rehgious  conditions  of  the  Roman 
Empire  before  the  Christian  Era;  causes  which  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
faith;  the  struggle  of  the  early  Christians  for  recognition;  the  development  of 
the  Church  to  200  a.d.;  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  over  the  Roman  world, 
Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

110.  The  Religion  of  Paul.— |Mj.  Winter,  1921, 1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

111.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — ^The  fundamental  elements  of  religion  as 
taught  by  Jesus.  Mj.  every  Spring;  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

112.  The  Religion  of  Jesus. — |Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

114.  The  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.— |Mj.  Spring,  1921, 1923, 
Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

117.  Modem  Religious  Problems. — The  fundamental  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  problems  of  a  college  student. 
M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

120.  Jesus  and  the  Prophets. — |Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

122.  Dramatic  Elements  of  the  Bible.— ^Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Merrifield. 

123.  Modem  Religious  Literature. — M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1921,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Merrifield. 

124.  The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.— M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922; 
Mj.  Autumn,  1921,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

125.  Christianity  m  the  Modem  World.— Mj.  Winter,  1921,  1922,  1923;  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 
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GREEK,  LATIN,  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.    The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

8BQXTBNCE8  FOR  A.B.  STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  6  (Livy  and  Catullus), 
and  6  (Horace) .  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a 
student  who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  6,  6,  and  7.  In  the 
case  of  students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  secondary  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid); 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus);  12  (Terence)  or  13  (Teaching  of  First- 
Year  Latin)  or  14  (Teaching  of  Second- Year  Latin)  or  16  (Teaching  of  Secondary 
Latin);  and  any  three  in  the  list  headed  ''Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
The  Greek  Department  offers  courses  32  (Hesiod),  40  (Lyric  Poetry),  39  (Hero- 
dotus). In  the  Department  of  History,  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and 
A13  (the  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

I.  Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6;  7  or  10;  8  or  11;  12  or  30  or  52;  and  any  three 
in  the  hst  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 

II.  Latin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-12, 
with  three  Greek  Senior  college  courses. 

HI.  Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 
followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 

IV.  Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  chosen 
from  7-12;  followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10, 11,  German  103,  109, 
English  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103-9; 
or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or  by 
three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 
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V.  Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courseb  selected  from  7-12, 
followed  by  three  suitable  courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
Departmental  Adviser. 
VI.  Latin  and  Romance,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses 
selected  from  7-12,  followed  by  French  11  or  12,  40  or  42  or  43,  and 
one  other  course  approved  by  the  Departmental  Adviser. 
VII.    Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 

in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 
VIII.    Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 

IX.    Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequance,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  EngUsh  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
X.    Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

8BCONDAET  8BQUBNCBS 

Latin  4,  5,  6;  7  or  10;  8  or  11;  12  or  30  or  52. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PRXNCIPAL  SBQtJBNCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SBCONDART  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
pages  20-24  of  this  Circular  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this  group 
are  as  follows: 

THE  master's  degree 

a)  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head 
of  the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 
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b)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  dissertation  in  complete  form  to  the 
instructor  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  disserta- 
tion shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally 
approved  by  him,  it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with 
the  departmental  Hbrarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  jfinal  examination.  On 
depositing  the  dissertation  the  instructor  shall  direct  the  hbrarian  to  send  dated 
notices  to  all  members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  will 
be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

THE  doctor's  degree 

a)  The  dissertation  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewritten  form  with  the  departmental 
hbrarian  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee 
depositing  the  dissertation  shall  request  the  hbrarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all 
members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  is  on  view.  The 
dissertation  shall  remain  on  view  two  weeks. 

b)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

SUMMARY  OF  SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN 
GREEK,  LATIN,  AND  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  1921-22 

SUMMER 

SiOO—First  Term:  7,  Tibullus  (Miller);  37,  Tacitus  (Beeson). 
Secxmd  Term:  37,  Tacitus  (Laing). 

9:00— First  Term:  31  A,  Ovid  (Howe);  62,  Paleography  (Beeson). 

Second  Term:  31A,  Ovid  (Howe);  85,  Inscriptions  (Laing). 
10:00 — First  Term:  34,  Euripides  (Prescott);  25,  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions (Miller);  29A,  Latin  Epic  (Howe);  1,  Introduction  to  Language 
Study  (Buck). 

Second  Term:  34,  Euripides  (Prescott);  29A,  Latin  Epic  (Howe). 
11:00 — First  Term:  48A,  Caesar's  Galhc  Campaigns  (Walker);  61,  Latin  Novel 
(Prescott);  Greek  Dialects  (Buck). 

Second  Term:  48A,  Caesar's  Galhc  Campaigns  (Walker);   61,  Latin 
Novel  (Prescott). 
1:30 — 44A,  Latin  Composition  (Walker). 

2:30—27,  Pindar  (Shorey);  56,  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School  (Scott). 
3:30 — 48,  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  (Shorey). 
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AUTUMN 

8 : 00—39,  Herodotus  (Castle) . 

9:00—10,  Ovid  (Miller);  38,  Juvenal  (Beeson). 

10:00 — 31,  Hellenistic  Poetry  (Prescott);   83,  Roman  Religion  (Laing);  2, 

Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Buck). 
11:00—61,  Latin  Novel  (Prescott);  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit  (Buck). 
3:30—28,  Aeschylus  (Shorey);  24,  Cicero's  Letters  (Merrill). 
4:30— Seminars:  63,  Plato  (Shorey),  Mon.  and  Wed.;  90,  Catullus  (Merrill), 
Thure. 

WINTER 

8:00 — 25,  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations  (Miller). 

9:00 — 21,  Attic  Orators  (Bonner);  45,  Teachers'  Training  Course  (Beeson); 

11,  Tacitus  (Laing). 
10:00—40,  Lyric  Poetry  (Prescott). 

11:00 — 63,  Technique  of  I^atin  Epic  (Prescott);  21,  Lithuanian  (Buck). 
12:30—17,  Kalidasa  (Clark). 
2:30—11,  Sanskrit  (Clark). 

3:30— 33,  Sophocles  (Shorey);  23,  Caesar,  Civil  War  (Merrill).  14,  Rehgions 
of  India  (Clark). 

4:30— Seminars:  64,  Plato  (Shorey),  Mon.  and  Wed.;  91,  Catullus  (Merrill), 
Thurs.;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  (Buck),  Tues.  and 
Thurs. 

4:30—25,  Seminar  (Buck),  Fri. 

SPRING 

8:00—29,  Virgil  (Miller). 

9:00—32,  Hesiod  (Castle);  12,  Terence  (Prescott);  62,  Paleography  (Beeson). 
10:00 — 44,  Writing  of  Latin  (Laing);    1,  Introduction  to  Language  Study 
(Buck). 

11:00 — 18,  Aristophanes  (Bonner);  8,  Modem  Greek  (Buck). 
12:30—12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study  (Clark). 

3:30 — 34,  Euripides  (Shorey);  32,  Seneca,  Prose  Writings  (Merrill). 

4:30— Seminars:  65,  Plato  (Shorey),  Mon.  and  Wed.;  92,  Catullus  (Merrill), 
Thurs.;  26,  Vedic  Seminar  (Clark),  Thurs. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY, 
GENERAL  LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN 
PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Pah,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Church  Slavonic,  and  by  other 
departments,  but  accepted  also  in  this  Department,  in  Gothic,  Old  EngUsh,  Old 
High  German,  Old  Norse,  etc.,  also  in  Old  Irish  and  in  Russian.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  of  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects.  For  work  in  the  compara- 
tive Syntax  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  program  of  the  Department  of  Latin  is  to 
be  consulted. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civilza- 
tion  and  of  those  who  axe  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
reUgious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxihary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  ItaUc  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  will  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

SEQUENCES 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  ItaUc  dialects;  7,  Greek  dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages;  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction 
to  German  Philology. 
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PRINCIPAL  SBQUENCEa 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

BKCONDABT  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modern  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Topics:  Significance  of  language  as  an 
institution  in  human  development;  its  relation  to  organized  thought,  theories  of 
origin.  Intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  language  study,  apart  from  practical  ends. 
Historical  method.  Classification  of  phonetic  changes  and  question  of  their 
uniformity.  Formal  changes  due  to  mental  association  (Analogy).  Changes  of 
naeaning  (Semantics).  Development  of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adapta- 
tion), grammatical  categories.  Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech. 
Language  and  dialect,  linguistic  geography,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language 
mixture,  language  and  nationality.  Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language 
families,  with  more  detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and 
present  distribution,  the  earliest  history  and  linguistic  remains  of  each  branch. 

Prerequisite:  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modern  European  lan- 
guage other  than  English.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00, 
Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Primarily  for  classical  students,  though  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  of  Germanic  or  Ronaance  Philology.  Intended  to  be  eminently  prac- 
tical, emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  understood  from  a  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which  are  most  helpful  to 
an  understanding  of  the  historical  development  in  each  language.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  (or  M.),  Winter,  Tu., 
Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umhrian.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Buck.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

8.  Modern  Greek. — Reading  and  exercises  in  the  spoken  language,  with 
constant  reference  to  its  relation  to  ancient  Greek,  especially  in  respect  to  semantic 
changes.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan- 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Clare. 
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12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.  Mj.  Spring,  12:30,  Associate  Professor 
Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — A  brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India. 

The  social  and  intellectual  conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced, 
and  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — A  brief  outline  of  the  rehgion  and  mythology 
of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu  religions — Brahmanism, 
Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  Introductory  lectures  treating  of  the  country  and 
people,  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of  Sanskrit 
literature,  of  political  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions.  Mj. 
Winter,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

16.  History  of  India. — The  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social 
development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig- Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey  in  1757. 
The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be  traced  in  order  to 
give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in  India.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

17.  Kalidasa:  **Cakuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — 
Mj.  Winter,  12:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

20.  Avestan  and  Old  Persian. — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader,  and  Tolman's  Ancient  Persian  Lexicon 
and  Texts.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit.  Mj.  Professor  Buck.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Balto-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Wiedemann's  Handbuch  der  litauischen  Sprache  and  Leskien's  Handhuch 
der  altbulgarischen  Sprache.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Mj.  Wmter,  F.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Semmar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

in  the  department  of  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

108.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor 
Wood. 

109.  Old  Saxon. — Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor HULBERT. 

170-71.  Old  and  Middle  Irish. — 2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Cross. 

in  the  department  of  oriental  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

301-3.  Elementary  Russian. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  10:00, 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 

304-6.  Advanced  Russian. — ^3Mjs.  Autunm,  Winter,  and  Spring,  11:00, 
AssocLATB  Professor  Harper. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
fFRANK  BiGELow  Tarbell,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Classical  Archaeology. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Greek. 

John  Wilson  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Univer- 

versity  of  Manitoba  (Summer,  1921). 
Wesley  Plummer  Clark,  A.B.  (Summer,  1921). 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 
Floyd  Albert  Spencer,  A.B.  Hermann  Lloyd  Tracy,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Abihty  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  inteUigent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  hterature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulai-y  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  hterary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
literature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
hilia  and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchyhdes,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theoc- 
ritus and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and 
Plato.  Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archaeology,  epigraphy,  private 
and  public  antiquities,  and  literary  history. 

sequences 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophic 
Literature.    In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 

t  Deceased. 
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same  fields  are  ofifered,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.  From 
these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.^ 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  finished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  preHmi- 
nary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  Uterature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  abihty,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxihary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facihty  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students :  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(b)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  by  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  5. 
In  this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — For  (a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek, 
(b)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly  the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  8: 00, 
Associate  Professor  Taylor;  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Bonner;  Winter, 
9:00,  Dr.  Smith. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of 

one  year's  work  in  Elementary  Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Summer, 
9:00,  Associate  Professor  Taylor;  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Bonner; 
Spring,  9:00,  Dr.  Smith. 

3.  Xenophon:  ''Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works  of  Xenophon.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00, 
Dr.  Smith;  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course) . — For  students  who  enter  with  only 
two  units  of  Greek.  Not  counted  as  one  of  the  3  required  majors.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00,  Mr.  Clark;  Autumn,  10:00,  Dr.  Smith;  Winter,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

This  course  or  the  examination  in  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts  who  did  not  receive  full  credit  for  Homer  on  admission. 

1  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  obliged  to  pursue  a  sequence  in  addition  to 
the  required  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work); 
see  p.  154. 
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6.  Homer:  **Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  First  Term, 
PROPE8SOR  Bonner;  Second  Term,  Associate  Profesbor  Castle;  Autumn, 
12:30,  Dr.  Smith;  Winter,  10:00,  Dr.  Smith;   Spring,   10:00,  Professor 

PRESCOTT. 

6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito";  Xenophon:  * 'Memorabilia." — Required 
of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  First  Term,  Pro- 
fessor Bonner;  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  Autumn,  9:00, 
Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  12:30,  Dr.  Smith;  Spring,  10:00,  Dr.  Smith. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  A teiis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  oi  Sophocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts.  Mj.  Summer, 
11:00,  Mr.  Clark;  Autumn,  9:00;  Winter  and  Spring,  8:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Castle. 

n.   senior  college  and  graduate  courses 
Note. — Per  sequences  in  Greek  see  pp.  161-2. 

14.  Thucydides. — Portions  of  the  earUer  books  will  be  read,  and  topics  for 
oral  or  written  reports  will  be  assigned.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

16.  Xenophon:  **Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Professor 
Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

16.  Greek  Composition. — The  exercises  consist  of  easy  narrative  passages 
and  are  intended  mainly  to  give  some  training  in  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  use 
of  particles.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

18.  Aristophanes. — The  comedies  that  are  most  important  as  historical 
sources.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Greek  History. — The  history  of  a  special  period  will 
be  studied  from  the  sources.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

20.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

21.  Attic  Orators. — Selected  speeches  of  Antiphon,  Lysias,  and  Andocides 
will  be  read  and  interpreted  in  class.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

22.  Isocrates. — The  Panegyricus,  the  Areopagiticus,  and  selections  from  the 
other  pubhc  speeches.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

23 A.  Demosthenes:  Forensic  Speeches. — The  selections  will  be  made 
with  a  view  to  illustrating  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  social  and  business 
hfe  of  the  period.    Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

23B.  Demosthenes:  Public  Speeches. — Translation  of  selected  public 
orations,  accompanied  by  lectures  and  readings  to  show  the  author's  power  as  an 
orator  and  the  scope  of  his  works.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

24.  Hellenistic  Epigram. — The  interrelation  of  Elegy,  Epitaph,  and  Epi- 
gram; extensive  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Epigram;  rapid  survey  of  the  later 
Epigram,  with  selected  readings  and  general  account  of  the  development  of  the 
type.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

25.  Post-Homeric  Epic. — The  history  of  epic  after  Homer  traced  in  lectures, 
with  readings  from  the  Argonautica  of  Apollonius,  Quintus  of  Smyrna,  and 
others,  and  from  the  short  epics  of  Theocritus,  Musaeus'  Hero  and  Leander,  etc. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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26.  Greek  Comedy. — The  Frogs  and  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  rapid 
reading  of  one  other  play,  vsnith  an  account  of  the  form  and  content  of  the  Old 
Comedy.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

27.  Pindar. — Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

28.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Autunm,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

29.  Plato:  **The  Republic." — Rapid  reading,  with  mainly  literary  com- 
mentary.   Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

30.  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  mehc  poets  and 
Theocritus.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

31.  Hellenistic  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  selections  from  ApoUonius, 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Menander,  and  other  representative  poets,  with  lectures 
on  the  significant  quahties  of  Hellenistic  poetry  and  its  relation  to  Latin  poetry. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

32.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Reading  and  interpretation  as  related 
to  Mycenaean  civilization,  to  Homeric  poems,  life,  and  thought,  and  to  other 
early  literature  and  pastoral  life.  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

33.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

34.  Euripides. — Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Prescott;  Spring,  3:30, 
Professor  Shorey. 

36.  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy. — Rapid  reading  of  Aristophanes  and  of 
representative  fragments  of  the  Middle  and  the  New  Comedy;  lectures  on  the 
development  of  comedy  in  Greece.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

37.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  hterary  study  of  the  Iliad.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

38.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Readings  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
designed  to  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  hfe  and  hterature  of  the  age.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

39.  Herodotus.^ — The  author  will  be  studied  not  only  as  a  literary  artist 
but  also  as  a  source  of  information  concerning  the  civilization,  culture,  and  ideas 
of  the  age  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  further,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
methods  of  historical  writers.  Mj.  Autunm,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 
Castle. 

40.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exclusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchylides,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  poUtical  environment.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor 
Prescott. 

41.  Lucian. — Rapid  reading  and  informal  lectures  on  post-classical  Greek 
literature.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

44.  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus. — The  "rural"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Bion  and  Moschus;  the  "city"  mimes  of  Theocritus,  with 
comparative  study  of  Herondas  and  the  fragments  of  later  mimes;  the  minor 
poems  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

47.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — The  more  important  documents  con- 
tained in  Hicks  and  HiU's  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions  will  be  read  with  constant 
references  to  the  literary  sources.  Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

48.  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Plato. — The  Phaedo  and  the  Theaetetus 
will  be  read  and  interpreted.    Mj.  Summer,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

49.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  EngUsh  Literature. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of 
Romance  languages,  English,  and  comparative  hterature.    Greek  is  not  a  pre- 
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requisite,  but  some  acquaintance  with  Latin  will  be  assumed.  Special  work  will 
be  assigned  to  students  of  Greek  who  may  desire  credit  in  this  course.  Mj. 
Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  one 
hundred  pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  and  the 
whole  in  translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  mainly  on  the  Ethics,  Politics, 
Rhetoric,  and  Poetics,  omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj. 
Professor  Shoret.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

51.  The  Post-Aristotelian  Philosophies. — Studied  chiefly  in  their  relation  to 
Latin  and  post-classical  Greek  literature.  Mj.  Professor  Shoret.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

52.  The  Post- Aristotelian  Philosophies  (continued). — ^Period  of  the  empire. 
Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

53.  Shakespeare  and  the  Classics. — Prerequisite:  Small  Latin  and  Less 
Greek.  A  complete  text  of  Shakespeare  will  be  required.  Special  reading  will 
be  assigned  to  students  who  desire  graduate  credit  in  Greek.  M.  Professor 
Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

56.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Studies  in  comparative 
Uterature.  Knowledge  of  Greek  not  required.  This  course  may  be  elected  as 
a  research  course  by  students  of  Greek  who  will  receive  special  private  instruction 
and  guidance.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

58.  Greek  Tragedy. — First  Term,  rapid  reading  of  selected  plays  of  Sophocles 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  interpretation  and  metrical  reading  of  the  choric 
odes.  Second  Term,  Aeschylus'  Agamemnon  and  rapid  reading  of  the  Eumen- 
ides.    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

59.  Seminar:  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Based  mainly  on  the 
interpretation  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  (First  Term)  and  Horace's  Ars  Poetica 
(Second  Term).    Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

60.  61,  62.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

63,  64,  65.  Seminar:  Plato. — ^SMjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Mon.  and 
Wed.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

66,  67,  68.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

70,  71,  72.  Seminar:  Greek  Historians. — 3Mjs.  Professors  Shorey  and 
Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 


IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study 
of  Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Buck. 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

8.  Modem  Greek. — Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 


IN  THE  department  OF  HISTORY 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 

HUTH. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to 
Augustus.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B,,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Chairman  of  the 
Department. 

Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Mabel  Banta  Beeson,  A.M.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Dorothea  Clinton  Woodworth,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas 
(Summer,  1921). 

George  Howe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  North  Carohna  (Sum- 
mer, 1921). 

Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Latin,  University  High  School 
(Summer,  1921). 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 

Blanche  Beatrice  Boyer,  A.B.  Paul  Grady  Moorhead,  A.M. 

Frank  Russell  Hamblin,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  of  Latin  are  as  foUows: 

1.  To  develop  the  power  of  rapid  and  intelligent  reading  of  Latin.  In  con- 
nection with  this  aim,  but  also  for  its  independent  value  as  a  means  of  educating 
the  higher  hterary  taste,  provision  is  made  for  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin: 
first,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  and,  later,  in  Senior 
College  courses. 

2.  To  offer  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  the  important  authors. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  its  various 
aspects — political,  legal,  social,  religious,  etc. — through  special  courses  in  Roman 
History,  Roman  Politics,  Roman  Private  Life,  Roman  Religion,  Roman  Phi- 
losophy, and  Roman  Oratory.  In  addition,  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman  Art 
have  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  and  a  course  in 
Roman  Law  by  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

4.  To  offer  to  students  whose  tastes  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  historical 
side  of  the  Hterature  opportunities  for  the  study  of  selected  portions  of  Roman 
History  from  the  sources. 
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5.  To  provide  a  systematic  treatment  of  Latin  syntax,  with  some  study  of 
methods  of  proof,  either  as  equipment  for  teaching  in  universities  or  schools  or 
as  introductory  to  special  research  courses. 

6.  To  offer  advance  courses — conducted  partly  by  lectures,  partly  by 
practical  exercises,  and  partly  by  work  in  the  seminars — in  the  interpretation  of 
Latin  literature  and  in  the  study  of  the  historical  development  of  literary  types; 
in  the  study  of  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the  language;  in  the  interpretation 
of  inscriptions;  in  the  reading  of  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  and  the  treatment  of 
problems  of  textual  criticism;  in  the  critical  study  of  selected  portions  of  some 
author;  and  in  the  comparative  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  and  the  inves- 
tigation of  unsettled  problems  in  this  field.  Provision  is  also  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  CJomparative  Philology  for  courses  in  the  Italic  dialects  and  in  Latin 
grammar  on  the  side  of  sounds  and  inflections. 

7.  To  offer  special  opportunities  for  training  to  students  who  take  up  the 
teaching  of  Latin  as  a  profession.  These  opportunities  are  increased  by  the 
resources  presented  by  the  School  of  Education. 

Three  kinds  of  courses  are  arranged:  (1)  Courses  in  the  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  particular  years,  or  parts  of  years,  of  the  high-school  course,  'with  partici- 
pation in  this  teaching,  under  the  eyes  of  the  instructor.  (2)  More  summarized 
courses  in  the  individual  authors  taught  in  the  high  school.  The  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  School  of  Education 
(see  course  46).  (3)  More  general  courses:  one  in  matters  necessarily  underlying 
all  teaching  of  Latin,  such  as  pronunciation,  syntax,  word-order,  and  the  apph- 
cation  of  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects  in  acquiring  power  to  read  Latin  easily; 
the  other,  a  broader  course  deahng  with  matters  with  which  all  teachers  should 
have  some  degree  of  familiarity  (see  course  47). 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  graduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  19  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

The  following  departmental  regulations  supplement  the  general  regulations 
in  cases  of  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin. 

A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Latin 
may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department.  It  is  advis- 
able that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate  residence. 
The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  Department. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved,  the  Faculty  of  the  Department 
will  assign  to  the  student  an  official  adviser,  under  whose  general  charge  and 
direction  will  fall  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice  of  courses  taken  for 
the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  supplementary 
regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of  the  required  dissertation. 
Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation  subject  must  also  be  finally 
approved  by  the  Department  before  the  applicant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  completed  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  official  adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  purpose  in  each  case  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 
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Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  no 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  no  lower  than 
grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English  and  EngHsh  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  emphasize  the  essential  matters  of  Roman  history  and 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  suggested  by  the  courses  taken. 

The  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek 
(when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a  secondary  sub- 
ject) shall  include: 

1.  A  dissertation  (see  pp.  22-23). 

2.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on:  A,  transla- 
tion into  Latin;  and  B,  translation  from  Latin  into  EngHsh  at  sight. 

3.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
author  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department;  this  examination  shall  test  the  candidate's  control  of  the  principles 
of  text  criticism  and  interpretation. 

4.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department;  the  topic  may,  for  example,  be  a  period  of  literary  history,  a 
literary  type,  a  period  of  ancient  history,  a  phase  of  Roman  government,  some 
aspect  of  private  life,  a  featm-e  of  the  Latin  language  or  of  Latin  style,  etc.  The 
widest  variety  of  choice  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon 
independent  study  by  the  candidate  of  a  topic  which  is  either  entirely  apart  from 
any  work  in  courses  or  is  an  intensive  and  independent  study  of  a  theme  only 
broadly  covered  by  work  in  courses. 

5.  An  oral  examination,  not  less  than  two  hours  in  length,  divided  as  follows : 

A.  Prescribed  subjects:  (1)  the  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  including 
sounds  and  inflections,  syntax,  and  style;  (2)  the  History  of  Latin  Literature; 
(3)  Roman  History.  The  period  covered  under  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  is  from  the 
beginning  down  to  and  including  Boethius. 

B.  Elective  subjects:  The  candidate  will  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  from  the  following  list  of  subjects  at  least  three  in 
which  he  will  offer  himself  for  examination:  (1)  Art  and  Archaeology;  (2)  Epig- 
raphy; (3)  Paleography;  (4)  Private  Antiquities;  (5)  Public  Antiquities,  with 
narrower  definition  to  law  or  government,  if  desirable  in  individual  cases; 
(6)  Philosophy;  (7)  Religion.  (The  list  may  be  extended  as  the  Department 
suggests  and  experience  dictates.) 

Note  1. — It  is  understood  that  the  Department  will  encourage  co-ordination  under 
1, 3,  4,  5B,  so  that  a  candidate's  choice  of  a  dissertation  subject,  author,  topic,  and  selected 
subjects  for  oral  examination  may  realize  a  desirable  synthesis. 

Note  2. — The  examination  in  2  or  3  or  4  may  be  taken  by  the  candidate  at  any  time, 
subsequent  to  his  admission  to  candidacy,  that  is  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 
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Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  minor  is  Latin  are  expected  to 
take  nine  majors  in  that  department,  three  of  which  should  be  in  the  seminar. 

The  examination  in  the  case  of  candidates  whose  minor  is  Latin  shall  consist 
of  2B  and  5A. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-Em-opean  Comparative  Philology,  or  in  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Latin  Department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work  in  these  subjects 
will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin.  In  special  cases 
certain  linguistic  courses  in  English  or  Germanics  may  be  similarly  accepted. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOB  COLLEGE  COURSES 

a)  The  following  courses  are  for  those  who  have  had  only  two  years  of 
high-school  Latin: 

1.  Eutropius  and  Ovid. — Selections  from  the  Breviarium  of  Eutropius  and 
stories  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  will  be  read.  One  hour  each  week  will 
be  devoted  to  a  review  of  Latin  grammar.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor 
Beeson. 

2.  Virgil  and  Sallust. — Reading  of  the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid,  and  of  the 
Catiline  of  Sallust;  Latin  prose  composition.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor 
Beeson. 

3.  Cicero  and  Gellius. — The  reading  will  consist  of  In  Catilinam  i  and  iv,  and 
stories  from  the  Nodes  Atticae  of  Gellius;  writing  of  Latin.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Professor  Beeson. 

Students  who  have  had  three  years  of  high-school  Latin  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department,  be  admitted  to  course  4  after  taking  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  courses. 

li)  The  following  courses  are  for  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  high-school 
Latin  or  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  3  in  college: 

4.  Cicero:  "De  Senectute";  Terence:  Phonnio. — Translation;  the  writing 
of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  con- 
tinuous pages  of  Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Laing;  12:30,  Professor  Miller. 

5.  Livy:  Book  XXI;  Catullus:  Selections. — Translation;  the  writing  of 
Latin.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Laing;  12:30,  Professor  Miller. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes"  and  "Epodes." — The  attention  of  the  students  will  be 
directed  almost  wholly  to  the  literary  side  of  the  poet's  works.  Mj.  Summer, 
11:00,  Mr.  Moorhead;  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Laing;  12:30,  Professor 
Miller. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  who  have  had  four  years  of  high-school 
Latin  are  required  to  take  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  who  have  had  only  two  years  of  high-school 
Latin  are  required  to  take  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

A  course  in  Elementary  Latin,  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students 
in  the  professional  schools  (Medical  Courses,  etc.),  is  planned  for  the  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  quarters  (1921-22). 
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II.     JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-16  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 

Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  154-5. 

7.  Tibullus. — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be  read  and  his  style 
studied.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Professor  Miller. 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Jugurtha";  Phaedrus;  Quintus 
Curtius. — Intended  especially  to  cultivate  the  power  of  reading,  and  so  to  afford 
preparation  for  more  advanced  literary  and  linguistic  courses.  Mj.  Professor 
Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  **Amores,"  **Easti,"  **Meta- 
morphoses,"  and  "Tristia." — A  general  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid  and 
of  his  place  in  Roman  Uterature.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

11.  Tacitus:  **the  Dialogus,"  **Agricola,"  and  *'Germania." — The  more 
general  problems  of  the  relation  between  content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied. 
Considerable  attention  to  reading  Latin  aloud.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor 
Laing. 

12.  Terence. — Detailed  study  of  the  Andria  and  Adelphoe,  rapid  reading 
of  the  other  plays  in  and  out  of  class.  The  characteristics  of  early  Latin — ■ 
forms,  syntax,  versification;  the  relation  of  Terence  to  his  Greek  originals;  the 
development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy.  Mj.  Spring,  9:00, 
Professor  Prescott. 

m.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  selected  plays.  The  characteristics  of 
early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus  to  his 
Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy. 
Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  I,  III,  and  V  of  the  De  rerum  natura,  with  special 
reference  to  content  and  style.    Mj.  Professor  Laing.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

22.  Catullus. — Catullus'  treatment  of  lyric,  heroic,  and  elegiac  measures, 
the  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  the  Alexandrine  poets,  the  characteristics  of 
his  genius,  and  his  importance  in  reflecting  the  temper  of  the  closing  years  of 
the  RepubUc.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — A  study  in  poHtics  and  personality.  The 
course  is  designed  both  for  its  intrinsic  value  and  as  supplementing  the  study  of 
Caesar  in  the  schools.    Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — A  general  selection  from  Cicero's  extant  corre- 
spondence will  be  read,  mainly  in  chronological  order.  The  intention  will  be  to 
illustrate  the  political  character  and  history  of  the  times,  and  also  to  furnish  some 
material  for  a  judgment  of  Cicero's  own  ethical  and  pohtical  principles  and 
conduct,  and  for  a  view  of  his  manner  of  life.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor 
Merrill. 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Book  I  will  be  read,  together  with 
selections  from  other  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  and  from  his  Letters,  also 
selections  from  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Seneca,  and  other  authors.  The 
study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Miller. 

27.  Virgil:  "Eclogues";  Later  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of 
Theocritus  (in  translation  or  in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil;  rapid  reading  of  selections  from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early 
Empire;  lectures  on  the  development  of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XII. — A  rapid-reading  course;  a  topical 
study  of  several  great  themes  connected  with  the  Aeneid.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Professor  Miller. 
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29A.  The  Latin  Epic. — The  history  of  Latin  Epic;  detailed  study  of  the 
Aeneid.    Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Howe. 

30.  Horace:  **Satires"  and  "Epistles." — Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

31.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  narrative  style  of  Ovid,  and  the  com- 
position of  the  Metamorphoses;  the  Hterary  treatment  of  myth  and  legend  in 
epic,  lyric,  and  tragedy  compared  with  the  short  narratives  of  Ovid;  interpre- 
tation and  brief  reports.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

31A.  The  Poetry  of  Ovid. — Reading  of  selections  from  the  different  classes 
of  Ovid's  writings;  informal  discussion  of  his  contribution  to  elegiac,  didactic, 
and  narrative  poetry;  study  of  his  literary  quahties,  and  of  his  influence  upon 
subsequent  European  literature.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  9:00, 
Professor  Hovste. 

32.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — Seneca's  philosophical 
and  rehgious  views,  and  the  literary  characteristics  of  the  school  which  he  rep- 
resents.   Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  The  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.    Mj.  Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — A  somewhat  detailed  examination 
of  the  sources,  character,  and  soundness  of  method  of  the  literary  criticisms  and 
practical  instructions  given  in  the  cited  portions  of  the  Institutes,  and  a  more 
rapid  survev  of  other  parts  of  the  work.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.1 

35.  Martial. — His  literary  art  and  his  portrayal  of  the  state  of  Roman 
society  imder  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Laing.  [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — A  course  designed  (1)  to  increase  the 
student's  power  of  reading  Latin,  and  (2)  to  present  a  picture  of  Kfe  and  manners 
in  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

37.  The  "Works  of  Tacitus. — ^Reading  and  interpretation  of  selected  portions 
of  the  Agricola  and  the  Germania,  and  of  selections  from  the  Annates.  Mj. 
(or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  8:00,  First  Term,  Professor  Beeson;  Second 
Term,  Professor  Laing. 

38.  Juvenal. — The  main  object  of  the  course  will  be  as  described  under 
course  36;  but,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  accurate  and 
intelligent  rendering  of  the  verse.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

39.  Suetonius. — Readings  from  the  Lives  of  Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius, 
with  some  consideration  of  the  author's  manner  of  composition  and  of  his  rela- 
tion to  his  sources.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — The  reading  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
study  of  the  use  of  classical  mythology  hy  representative  Enghsh  poets.  Mj. 
Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Uterature  will 
be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings  of  the 
more  important  authors.    Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

42.  Church  Latin. — Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and  St.  Augustine.  Especial 
attention  to  the  syntax  and  style  of  Church  liatin  and  the  influence  of  Greek 
and  Classical  Latin  upon  it.    Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — The  course  presents  a  view  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  tendencies  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the  decadence  of  pagan 
literature,  and  gives  some  acquaintance  with  the  development  of  later  Latin  on 
the  side  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  general  style.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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44.  The  Writing  of  Latin:  Exercises  in  Latin  Style. — ^The  method  employed 
will  be  the  combination  of  writing  with  the  study  of  a  model.  Original  composi- 
tions in  English  and  Enghsh  translations  from  Latin  authors  for  translation  into 
Latin  in  the  classroom  or  at  home.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Lainq. 

44A.  Latin  Syntax  and  Composition. — About  half  the  meetings  of  the  class 
will  be  given  to  informal  lectures  on  certain  topics  in  Latin  syntax  and  word- 
order,  and  to  reading  portions  of  Caesar  and  Cicero  for  illustrative  purposes;  the 
other  half  to  exercises  in  Latin  composition.  These  exercises  will  be  taken 
chiefly  from  Part  III  of  Nutting's  Latin  Composition.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30, 
Professor  Walker. 

45.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Fundamental  principles  of  Latin  case, 
mood,  and  tense  syntax,  and  of  Latin  order.  Applications  of  these  principles  in 
teaching.  The  nature  of  Latin  versification.  The  course  is  designed  as  a 
preparation  for  independent  study  in  syntax  (see  course  86),  and  also  as  a 
methodical  preparation,  on  the  syntactical  side,  for  teaching  in  university  or 
school.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — The  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  high-school  teacher  of  Virgil: 
first,  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  material,  and,  secondly,  in  respect  to  present- 
ing the  material  to  a  class.    Mj.  Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.1 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — ^A  series  of  topics  of  a  general  nature 
will  be  discussed.  The  preservation  and  transmission  of  classical  texts  and  the 
formation  of  a  critical  apparatus  illustrated  from  the  text  of  Caesar's  Comr 
mentaries.  The  historical  and  political  setting  of  the  Commentaries;  the  cir- 
cumstances and  purpose  of  their  composition;  recent  investigations  and  other 
literature  bearing  upon  Caesar's  campaigns.  Mj.  Professor  Bbeson.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.1 

48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — The  historical  and  political 
setting  of  the  Commentaries;  the  circumstances  and  purposes  of  their  composi- 
tion.   Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

48A.  Caesar's  Gallic  Campaigns. — ^A  critical  study  of  the  Gallic  War,  with 
especial  reference  to  miHtary,  historical,  and  geographical  questions.  The  first 
term  will  deal  with  Books  I-III;  the  second  term  with  Book  IV  and  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  later  books.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  11:00, 
Professor  Walker. 

49.  Roman  Political  Institutions. — Lectures  (accompanied  by  readings)  on 
the  genesis,  general  characteristics,  and  historical  development  of  Roman  political 
institutions,  including  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  chief  administrative 
officers  and  of  the  popular  and  class  assembhes,  the  machinery  of  justice,  and  the 
changes  in  theory  and  practice  consequent  upon  the  passage  from  republic  to 
principate.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

50.  Roman  Private  Life. — ^A  systematic  treatment  with  illustrations  (by 
lantern  views,  photographs,  etc.)  from  the  remains  of  ancient  art  and,  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  remains  discovered  in  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Rome. 
Mj.  Professor  Laing.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

52.  Roman  Literature. — ^A  general  survey  showing  the  development  of 
Roman  hterature  from  the  beginning  to  the  decline,  the  purpose  being  to  give 
students  whose  work  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  particular  authors  or  depart- 
ments a  better  view  of  the  whole.  Influence  of  the  Latin  classics  on  subsequent 
European  literature.  Lectures  and  reports.  Readings,  partly  in  the  original, 
but  chiefly  in  English  translations.  Open  to  students  in  departments  other 
than  Latin,  and  in  their  case  the  assigned  readings  will  be  confined  to  English 
translations.    Mj.  Professor  Laing.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

63.  Roman  Coinage. — Origin  and  history  of  Roman  coinage  to  the  end  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ.  Relation  of  the  coinage  to  economic  and 
constitutional  developments,  and  exercises  in  the  use  of  coins  as  historical 
material.  Illustrated  by  facsimiles  and  actual  specimens  from  the  collection 
of  the  instructor.    Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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64.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — Mj.  Professor  Wilkins  and  Others. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

56.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  SchooL — Organization  of  the  Latin 
course  in  high  schools  and  details  of  its  application.  Introductory  lectures  (by 
Professor  H.  C.  Morrison,  Superintendent  of  the  Laboratory  Schools  of  the 
University  of  Chicago)  will  present  certain  underlying  principles  in  method  and 
technique.  Details  of  procedure  in  the  teaching  of  first-year  Latin  and  of  the 
subsequent  high-school  courses.  Results  of  educational  studies  which  throw 
light  on  the  worth  of  particular  methods  and  the  appropriateness  of  different 
types  of  material  for  reading.    Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Mr.  Scott. 

IV.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

Note. — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  60-98. 

60.  The  Latin  Epic  in  the  Silver  Age. — Selections  from  the  epic  poems  of 
Lucan,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Statins,  and  Silius,  with  lectures  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Post-Virgilian  Epic.  Comparative  study  of  the  Aeneid  and  Greek  epics. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development  of  the 
Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  11:00, 
Professor  Prescott. 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — The  history  of  the  science;  the 
study  of  facsimiles,  for  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  reading  and  dating  Latin 
manuscripts.  The  importance  of  the  science  for  the  understanding  of  a  critical 
text  and  for  weighing  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  will  be  illustrated  by 
reconstructing  from  facsimiles  portions  of  Latin  texts,  and  providing  them  with 
the  necessary  critical  apparatus.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Spring, 
9:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Characteristics  and  development  of 
the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to  Virgil's  Aeneid. 
Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric,  Hellenistic,  and 
Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

64.  Early  Roman  History. — The  origins  of  the  Roman  city  and  state,  and 
its  social  and  political  development  through  the  regal  and  early  republican 
periods.  Only  English  necessary.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

65.  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero. — Reading  and  comparative 
study  of  Nero's  character  and  reign,  as  set  forth  by  Tacitus  (Annals  xiii-xvi), 
Suetonius  (Vita  Neronis),  and  Dio  Cassius  (Ixi-lxiii),  with  the  use  of  accessory 
material  from  other  authors  and  from  contemporary  inscriptions.  The  Greek 
authors  may  be  used  in  translation.  Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — A  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pronunciation,  syntax,  and  style, 
to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  literary  Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection 
with  archaic  Latin  and  with  the  Romance  languages.  Mj.  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — Biicheler's  Carmina  Latina  epigraphica  will 
be  used  as  material  for  a  study  of  Roman  thought  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  death.    Mj.  Professor  Miller.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 


70.  Roman  Comedy. — The  historical  development  of  comedy  in  Greece  and 
Italy;  the  form  and  content  of  Roman  comedy;  its  relation  to  Greek  models. 
The  elements  of  time  and  place,  plot  structure,  character  treatment,  psychology; 
dramatic  antiquities;  the  comedies  as  documents  of  private  and  public  life,  and 
the  criteria  for  discriminating  Greek  and  Roman  elements.  Students  will  read 
representative  portions  of  Plautus  and  Terence  and  the  fragments  of  Latin 
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comedy  as  a  basis  for  reports  on  topics  allied  to  the  lectures.  Mj.  Professor 
Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Plautus. — The  MSS,  theories  of 
text  tradition,  and  other  factors  essential  to  a  constitution  of  the  text,  such  as 
meter  and  prosody;  the  bearing  of  retractation  and  contamination  on  the  text; 
linguistic  usage  and  style.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

76.  Research  Coturse  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Essential  characteristics  of  the 
poet's  art  and  the  influence  of  his  environment,  his  personality,  and  the  literary 
tradition  upon  the  Aeneid.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.) 

77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius. — Selected  elegies  of  Proper  tins,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its  relation  to  Greek  models. 
Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetry  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — Lectures, 
with  collateral  reading,  on  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  poetry. 
Social  and  political  environments  and  the  influence  of  Greek  poetry  upon  Latin 
poetry.    Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

80.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  survival 
of  classical  literature  and  tradition  during  this  period  and  their  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  Christian  Latin  literature.  Selections  will  be  read  from  the 
more  important  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  with  especial  reference  to  linguistic 
peculiarities.    Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

81.  The  History  of  Latin  Philology  in  the  Middle  Ages. — The  paleography 
of  the  various  countries^  the  activities  of  the  monasteries  and  other  centers  of 
learning,  the  use  of  Latm  as  a  universal  language,  and  the  like.  The  learning 
and  philological  activity  of  the  times  will  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  single 
author,  Isidore  of  Seville.    Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

82.  Research  Course  in  Roman  History. — Practice  in  the  investigation  of 
selected  political  problems  of  the  period  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — The  first  part  of  the  course  traces  the  historical 
development  of  Roman  religion  and  deals  with  the  primitive  beliefs  and  rites  of 
the  early  Romans,  the  introduction  of  gods  and  festivals  from  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  oriental  cults.  The  latter  part  of  the 
course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  cults. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Laing. 

84.  Early  Latin. — Allen's  Remnants  and  Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman 
Poetry.  The  state  of  the  Latin  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  literature. 
Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to 
enable  the  student  to  read  Roman  inscriptions  (whether  in  books  or  in  foreign  or 
American  museums),  and  so  to  make  available  for  him  the  large  body  of  material 
for  the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  of  public  and  private  life  in  Rome  and  the 
provinces,  collected  in  the  Corpus  inscriptionum  Latinarum.  Reproductions  in 
photographs  or  squeezes  will  form  a  part  of  the  material  employed  in  the  course. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Latng. 

Seminars. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year  a  seminar  on  some  department 
of  literature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  apparatus  and 
methods  of  research  work. 

87,  88,  89.  Roman  Comedy. — The  general  principles  of  text  criticism  as  they 
are  illustrated  in  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence;  the  MSS,  theories  of 
text  tradition,  early  editions,  and  the  bearing  of  meter,  prosody,  linguistic  usage, 
style  upon  problems  of  text-criticism.  The  interpretation  of  Roman  comedy; 
its  relation  to  the  Greek  originals  and  its  content  and  form  as  marking  a  develop- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  drama.  3Mjs.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 
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90,  91,  92.  Catullus. — The  general  principles  of  text-criticism,  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  text  (practice  upon  selected  poems)  and  interpretation;  the  relations  of 
Catullus  and  other  contemporary  ports  to  Greek  literature  and  to  the  Latin  poetry 
of  the  Augustan  period.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Th.  4:30-6:30,  Pro- 
fessor Merrill. 

93,  94,  95.  Roman  Satire. — Text-criticism,  with  special  reference  to  the 
MSS  of  Horace;  the  origin  of  satire;  Lucilius  and  his  place  in  the  development 
of  satire;  interpretation  of  passages  selected  from  the  Satires  of  Horace;  the 
subsequent  history  of  satire  as  illustrated  by  Persius  and  Juvenal.  3Mjs.  Pro- 
fessor Laing.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

96,  97,  98.  Roman  Historiography. — The  general  principles  of  text-criticism 
with  especial  reference  to  Livy;  the  interpretation  of  assigned  passages  in  Livy 
involving  points  of  text,  forms,  syntax,  etc.;  the  examination  of  the  technique  of 
historical  composition  exhibited  by  some  of  the  more  important  Roman  writers 
with  some  consideration  of  the  ancient  theory  of  history  and  of  the  progress  in 
the  development  of  historical  writing.  3Mjs.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

99,  100,  101.  Seminar:  * 'Letters"  of  Pliny. — Text-criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion. The  extant  manuscript  authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  un- 
published material,  will  be  critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the 
manuscripts  into  families  will  be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by 
which  the  probable  constitution  of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed 
and  practiced.  On  the  interpretative  side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  problems  of  chronologj^  history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction, 
syntax,  and  style.    3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

102,  103,  104.  Seminar:  ''Letters"  of  Cicero. — A  brief  period  in  the  history 
of  Rome  during  the  decline  of  the  Republic  will  be  taken  as  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation. The  letters  of  Cicero  during  the  period  in  question  will  furnish  the 
primary  text  and  will  be  examined  in  the  light  of,  and  supplemented  by,  all 
other  available  evidence.  Textual  criticism  will  be  subordinated  to  historical, 
the  principal  aim  thus  being  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  seminar  in  Pliny's  Letters. 
3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sounds  and 
Inflections). — Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Winter,  4:30-6:30,  Tu.  and  Th.,  Professor  Buck. 

IN  THE  department  OF  HISTORY 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A14.  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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ROMANCE,  GERMAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  GENERAL 
LITERATURE 

FACILITIES 

The  libraries  of  the  departments  of  the  Modern  Language  Group  contain 
about  60,000  volumes.  The  Germanic  library  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  collection  of  eighteenth-century  books  (about  9,000  volumes) 
formed  by  Professor  Michael  Bernays  and  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  while  the  English  Department  has  purchased  a  considerable 
number  of  rare  and  interesting  English  books,  principally  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  but  including  many  first  editions  of  works  by  Browning, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  and  others.  The  Ubraries  receive  regularly  the 
principal  periodicals  devoted  to  research  in  the  modern  languages  and  hteratures. 
Other  periodicals  of  scarcely  less  importance  for  students  of  this  group  are  easily 
accessible  in  the  libraries  of  the  Classical,  the  Philosophical,  and  the  Historical 
groups,  while  those  of  a  more  general  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  General 
Library.  Many  rare  and  valuable  books,  not  in  any  of  the  University  libraries, 
are  accessible  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  which  contains  about  1,000,000 
volumes,  and  the  Newberry  Library,  which  contains  about  400,000  volumes. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Students  of  the  modern  languages  have  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  languages  related  to  the  one  forming  their  special  object  of  study; 
and  students  of  literature  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a  recognition  of  the 
intimate  interrelations  of  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe  in  medieval  as  well 
as  in  modern  times.  Many  causes  operated  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  transport 
from  one  country  to  another  ideas  and  literary  themes  and  forms,  and  literary, 
religious,  and  philosophical  movements;  while  in  modern  times  no  important 
intellectual  impulse  is  confined  to  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  to  add  to  the  programs  of  study  designed  more  definitely  for  specialists 
in  a  single  department  of  the  Modem  Language  Group,  suggestions  for  more 
comprehensive  courses,  giving  fuller  recognition  to  the  solidarity  of  medieval 
and  of  modern  civilization. 

The  following  groups  of  courses  are  recommended  to  students  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  who  elect  their  principal  sequences  in  modern  languages,  and  to  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  degrees  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Modern  Languages  or  in 
certain  phases  of  Modern  Literature.  The  subgroups  classify  the  courses  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  is  desired  to  put  the  principal  emphasis  upon  studies  in  Romance 
Philology,  Germanic  Philology,  or  English. 

I.  Groups  for  sequences  devoted  to  modem  philology: 

English  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  34A,  35,  37,  170. 

Romance  40,  42,  43,  44,  51,  52,  57,  76,  77,  78,  C40,  C53,  C57,  C58,  D51. 

German  83,  103,  104,  108,  109,  251,  252. 

Comparative  Philology  1. 
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II.  Groups  for  sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  periods: 

MEDIEVAL  LITERATURE 

English  26,  27,  28,  29,  37,  38,  39,  83,  91,  175. 

Romance  57,  64,  76,  77,  llOA,  HOB,  B21,  B22,  B23,  C53,  C58,  D51. 
German  llOA,  151,  152B,  154,  160. 

THE  RENAISSANCE 

English  42,  43,  50,  51,  52,  54,  69,  70,  75,  84,  85. 

Romance  24,  31,  32,  44,  65,  66,  67,  B55,  C25,  C27,  C31,  051. 

German  160. 

CLASSICISM   AND  ROMANTICISM 

English  44,  46,  47,  56,  57,  76,  102A,  160A,  161A,  160B,  173,  174. 
Romance  13,  14,  15,  17,  18,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  35,  36,  38,  59,  60,  61,  66, 
67,  68,  B32,  018,  026. 

Germain  20A,  20B,  20O,  25,  38,  44,  45,  2871,  287II. 

RECENT  LITERATURE 

English  47,  48,  76,  130,  141,  142,  160O. 

Romance  16,  18,  30,  33,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  62,  73,  B33,  B34,  015,  017,  037. 
German  20A,  20B,  20C,  31,  38,  60. 

III.  Groups  for  sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  forms: 

THE  EPIC 

German  llOA,  151, 152B. 

THE  LYRIC 

Romance  13,  32,  35,  44,  B55,  018,  025,  D51. 
German  44,  45,  51,  154. 

THE  DRAMA 

English  52,  54,  70A,  B,  73,  74,  83,  84,  85,  86A,  89. 
Romance  14,  15,  16,  19,  36,  65,  66,  67,  B32,  B33,  015,  031. 
German  60. 
General  Literature  10. 

THE  NOVEL 

Romance  18,  20,  28,  29,  30,  33,  61,  73,  B34,  017,  027,  036,  051. 

Students  should  note  the  quarters  and  hours  in  which  these  courses  are  given. 
Advice  should  be  sought  from  the  representative  of  the  department  in  which  the  student 
is  chiefiy  interested* 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
AND  LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Albert  Nitze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Karl  Pietsch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 

Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Philology. 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Edwin  Preston  Dargan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

George  Tyler  Northup,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature. 

Algernon  Coleman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

Henri  Charles  Edouard  David,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

Theodore  Lee  Neff,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 

Rudolph  Altrocchi,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Clarence  Edward  Parmenter,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Franck  Louis  Schoell,  Agr^g^  des  lettres.  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Carlos  Castillo,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Leslie  Parker  Brown,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Lawrence  Meyer  Levin,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Robert  Valentine  Merrill,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French, 

Dorcas  Perrenoud,  Directrice  of  the  Maison  frangaise. 


Alexander  Herman  Schutz,  A.M.,  Extension  Instructor  in  French. 


SUMMER,  1921 

David  Hobart  Carnahan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Illinois. 

A.  Marin  LaMesl^e,  A.M.,  Professor  of  French,  Tulane  University. 
C.  Carroll  Marden,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Princeton  University. 
James  Eustace  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  University 
of  Toronto. 

Erasmo  Buceta,  Bachiller  en  Letras,  Doctor  en  Derecho,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Spanish,  University  of  CaUfornia. 

Louis  Cons,  Licenci^;  es  Lettres,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
Princeton  University. 

Nemours  Honor^  Clement,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French,  Princeton  University. 

Andrew  R.  Morehouse,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  University  of  Michigan. 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 


Hilda  Laura  Norman,  A.M. 


William  Daniel  Trautman,  A.M. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  Junior  College  provides  intermediate  instruction  in  French  and  Spanish, 
and  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in  Italian.  By  a  vote  of  the 
Faculty  the  University  has  discontinued  the  giving  of  instruction  in  elementary 
French  and  Spanish  in  the  College  department.  Students  who  enter  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  these  languages  may  prepare  themselves  for  the 
courses  numbered  4  in  French  or  in  Spanish  by  taking  a  special  one-year  course 
of  Junior  College  grade  provided  in  the  University  High  School.  Students  who 
have  had  one  year  of  regular  high-school  instruction  take  course  3  in  the  Junior 
College  department  of  the  University  High  School. 

Students  who  have  completed  commendably  the  courses  in  French,  Italian, 
or  Spanish,  and  who  have  made  good  use  of  auxiliary  opportunities,  may  expect 
to  possess  a  good  pronunciation,  an  accurate  reading  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  modem  authors. 

The  department  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  a  candidate  for  a  Senior 
College  Honor  Scholarship  (see  p.  13).  Applicants  should  have  had  at  least  two 
Junior  College  courses  in  Romance  in  the  University.  The  award  is  based 
upon  standing  in  this  department  and  on  an  examination  held  in  May.  Consult 
the  Departmental  Examiner. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE 

In  the  Senior  College  courses  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  masterpieces  of 
classic  and  modern  French  literature;  at  the  same  time  he  is  given  practice  in 
speaking  and  writing  French.  Some  of  these  courses  are  conducted  in  French. 
Similar  opportunities  are  given  in  ItaUan  and  Spanish. 

The  department  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  a  Graduate  Honor  Scholar- 
ship a  student  who  has  won  honors  in  the  Senior  College  courses  of  the  department 
(see  p.  13),  and  who  will  pursue  studies  in  the  Graduate  School.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Departmental  Examiner  by  May  15. 

BEQUBNCES 

(See  Course  Book,  §  10) 

Undergraduates  who  elect  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Romance 
are  to  choose  courses  from  the  list  of  Courses  Available  for  Sequences  given  below. 
Special  sequences  are  suggested  just  below  that  list.  Course  4  may  cot  be  counted 
in  a  sequence.  A  student  presenting  three  units  of  entrance  credit  in  French 
will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  6;  a  student  presenting  four  units  of  entrance 
credit  will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  11  or  course  14  (or  15  or  16  or  17). 
See  Admission  Requirements,  p.  24.  A  student  presenting  two  units  of  entrance 
credit  in  Spanish  will  begin  with  course  C4;  a  student  presenting  three  units  of 
entrance  credit  will  begin  with  course  C5,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  with  C15  or 
course  C16.  All  sequences  must  have  had  the  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Adviser. 

COUBSES  AVAILABLE  FOB  8EQT7ENCES 

5,  Advanced  French;  6,  Advanced  French  (continued);  7,  Exercices  Oraux; 
11,  Modern  French  Grammar;  12,  Cours  de  style;  13,  La  Po^sie  au  XIX®  si^e; 
14,  Moli^re;  15,  Corneille  et  Racine;  16,  La  Com6die  au  XIX«  si^cie;  17,  Les 
MoraUstes  au  XVII®  si^cle;  18,  Introduction  to  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction; 
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19  (20),  Survey  of  French  Literature;  21,  Problems  of  Teaching  French;  24, 
Le  Classicisme;  25,  La  Reaction  contre  le  classicisme;  26,  Le  Mouvement  ro- 
mantique;  27,  L'Av^nement  du  romantisme;  28,  The  Novel  before  1800;  29,  The 
Novel  in  the  Romantic  Period;  30,  The  Novel  after  1850;  31,  Marot  to 
Montaigne;  32,  Montaigne  to  Malherbe;  33,  Le  Roman  contemporain;  35, 
Nineteenth-Century  Poetry;  36,  Nineteenth-Century  Drama;  37,  La  Civili- 
sation frangaise  depuis  1870;  38,  La  Culture  fran^aise  au  XIX*  si^cle;  39, 
La  Culture  frangaise  contemporaine;  40,  Practical  Phonetics;  42,  History  of  the 
French  Language;  43,  Romance  Versification;  44,  Middle  French;  46,  Etudes 
de  style. 

Bl,  Elementary  Italian;  B2,  Elementary  Italian  (continued);  B3,  Inter- 
mediate Italian;  B21,  B22,  B23,  Dante;  B32,  Goldoni;  B33,  Modern  Italian 
Drama;  B34,  Modern  Italian  Novel. 

C4,  Intermediate  Spanish;  C5,  Advanced  Spanish;  Cll,  Modern  Spanish 
Grammar;  C14,  Spanish  Conversation;  C15,  Modern  Spanish  Drama;  C16, 
Introduction  to  Spanish  Classics;  C17,  Lecturas  contempordneas;  CI 8,  Romantic 
Poetry;  C19,  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature;  C21,  Problems  of  Teaching  Spanish; 
C22,  Composici6n  y  conversaci6n;  C25,  Spanish  Ballads;  C27,  The  Picaresque 
Novel;  C31,  The  Classic  Spanish  Drama;  C36,  Spanish  Realism;  C37,  Autores 
selectos  de  la  America  espanola;  C40,  Spanish  Phonetics. 

BUGQESTBD  PBINCIPAL  SEQUKNCB8 

a)  French  Language:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  19  (20),  40,  42,  and  as  many  courses 
from  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  33,  37,  43,  44,  46,  as  are  needed 
to  complete  the  sequence. 

6)  French  Literature:  5,  6,  12, 13  or  14  or  15  or  16  or  17  or  18,  19  (20),  24  or 
25  or  26  or  27,  and  one  or  more  courses  from  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  35,  36,  37,  38, 
39,  43,  44. 

c)  Teachers'  Sequence:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  14  or  15  or  16  or  17,  19  (20),  21,  40, 
and  as  many  courses  from  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  43, 
44,  46  as  are  needed  to  complete  the  sequence. 

d)  French  and  ItaUan:  5,  6,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  6),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  Bl,  B2,  B3. 

e)  French  and  Spanish:  5,  6,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  6),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  C4  or  C5,  and  two  courses  from  Cll,  C14,  C15,  C16,  C17,  C18,  C19. 

f)  Italian:  Bl,  B2,  B3,  and  six  courses  from  B21,  B22,  B23,  B32,  B33,  B34. 

g)  Spanish:  C4,  C5,  C15  (C16),  C17,  C19,  and  as  many  courses  from  Cll, 
C14,  C18,  C21,  C22,  C25,  C26,  C27,  C31,  C36,  C37,  C39,  C40  as  are  needed  to 
complete  the  sequence. 

Romance-History,  Romance-Latin,  Romance-German,  Romance-English: 
three  suitable  courses  in  the  Departments  of  History,  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  English  Language  and  Literature 
may  under  certain  conditions  be  substituted  for  the  more  advanced  courses  in 
the  foregoing  sequences.  Students  interested  should  consult  the  departmental 
advisers  of  the  departments  concerned. 

See  also  the  Combined  Sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Oroup  listed  on  pp.  176—7. 
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SUaaBSTBD  SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  French  Language:  5,  6, 11, 12, 19  (20),  and  one  course  from  40,  42,  43,  46. 

b)  French  Literature:  5,  6, 14  or  15  or  16  or  17  or  18, 19  (20),  and  two  courses 
from  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  35,  36,  37. 

c)  ItaUan:  Bl,  B2,  B3,  and  the  series  B21,  B22,  B23,  or  the  series  B32,  B33, 

B34. 

d)  Spanish:  C4,  C5,  C19,  and  three  courses  from  Cll,  C14,  C15,  C16,  C17, 
C18,  C21,  C22,  C25,  C27,  C31. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

In  the  Graduate  School  the  instruction  consists  mainly  of  courses  the  object  of 
which  is  to  put  students  in  possession  of  the  results  already  achieved  in  Romance 
linguistics  and  the  history  of  the  Romance  literatures,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  fresh  investigation.  The  first-year  graduate  studies  correspond  in  a  general 
way  to  the  requirements  for  the  "specialist"  Master's  degree;  they  are  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  occupy  positions  that  involve 
giving  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 
In  the  second  and  third  years  of  graduate  studies  the  aim  is  to  impart  to  students, 
along  with  much  necessary  information,  an  appreciation  of  sound  methods  of 
dealing  with  linguistic  and  literary  facts  and  theories.  This  appreciation  once 
reached,  and  granted  the  needed  industry  and  enthusiasm,  the  student  may 
attempt  research  work  with  good  chance  of  success. 

A  prospective  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  in  Romance  must  show 
that  his  previous  preparation  warrants  his  admission  to  graduate  standing  in 
the  particular  field — French,  Italian,  or  Spanish — in  which  his  main  interest  lies. 
This  will  usually  require  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of  college  work  in  French 
or  Italian  or  Spanish,  according  to  his  major  interest,  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  other  two  languages.  Further,  each  candidate  must  give  evidence 
of  a  satisfactory  practical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  wishes  to 
specialize.  Students  who  are  wanting  in  this  respect  will  be  required  to  take 
special  measures  to  make  up  their  deficiencies  before  they  can  be  formally  accepted 
as  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree. 

It  is  intended  that  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  this  Department  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  shall  be  so  arranged  that  qualified  students  may  proceed  regu- 
larly to  the  higher  degrees  by  attendance  in  successive  Summer  Quarters. 

THS  master's  DEOREB  IN  ROMANCE 

A  student  desiring  a  Master's  degree  in  Romance  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  three  quarters  in  residence  at  the  University.  During  his  residence  he  will 
take  a  minimum  of  eight  majors  that  carry  graduate  credit. 

For  an  A.M.  in  French  these  courses  will  usually  include:  21;  two  courses 
from  among  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  35,  36;  31  or  32;  40  or  52;  42  or  76;  46 
or  55;  59,  60,  or  61. 

For  an  A.M.  in  Italian  his  courses  will  usually  include  B21,  B22,  B23,  B32, 
B33,  B34,  and  two  others. 

For  an  A.M.  in  Spanish  his  courses  will  usually  include  C21;  C22;  C54; 
two  courses  from  among  C25,  C26,  C27,  C31,  C36,  C37,  C40;  C53;  and  two 
others. 
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The  Master's  degree  may  also  be  taken  in  French  and  Italian,  or  in  French 
and  Spanish,  or  in  French  (or  Italian  or  Spanish)  and  another  subject,  such  as 
Philosophy,  Education,  History,  History  of  Art,  Comparative  Philology,  Latin, 
German,  and  English.  In  such  a  case  at  least  five  of  the  eight  majors  must  be 
in  a  single  one  of  the  three  main  Romance  fields. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon  a  subject 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  quarter  of  residence  the  student  should  consult 
the  Head  of  the  Department  as  to  the  courses  he  should  take  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  eighth  week  of  his  first  quarter  of  residence  he  should  give  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  a  written  statement  of  his  desire  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Master's  degree,  together  with  a  list  of  the  courses  which  he  is  then  taking. 

If  the  student's  work  up  to  that  time  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Head  o^the  Department  will  give  him  directions  for  making  formal 
application  for  admission  to  candidacy,  and  for  the  conduct  of  his  work  as  can- 
didate. If  it  has  become  evident  that  the  student's  preparation  has  been  in  any 
respect  inadequate,  or  if  his  work  up  to  that  time  has  not  been  satisfactory  to 
the  Department,  he  will  be  so  informed.  If  continuance  of  his  work  is  desirable, 
the  Head  of  the  Department  will  advise  him  as  to  the  special  requirements  he 
must  fulfil  before  the  Department  can  approve  an  application  for  his  admission 
to  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

TH£  master's  degree  WITH  ROMANCE  AS  SECONDARY  SUBJECT 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  with  Romance  as  secondary  subject 
should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Romance  Department  as  to  the  work  to  be 
done  in  that  department.  At  least  three  majors  that  carry  graduate  credit  are 
in  general  required. 

THE   doctor's  DEGREE 

The  Doctor's  degree,  as  stated  on  page  21  of  this  Circular,  "is  given,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified 
program,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the 
candidate's  chosen  province."  Faithful  and  careful  work,  however  great  in 
amount,  will  not  suffice  to  win  the  degree.  The  candidate  must  possess  special 
aptitude  for  literary  or  hnguistic  studies,  and  manifest  the  power  to  judge  and 
investigate  on  independent  lines.  A  good  command  of  Uterary  expression 
is  required. 

A  student  desiring  a  Doctor's  degree  is  in  general  required  to  spend  at  least 
nine  quarters  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  some  extent  graduate 
work  done  elsewhere  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  graduate  work  done  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  residence  requirements  may  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. A  student  desiring  to  make  such  substitution  should  apply  to  the  Head  of 
the  Department  for  information  as  to  the  acceptance  of  equivalents  in  his  indi- 
vidual case,  and  as  to  any  consequent  modification  in  the  following  regulations, 
which  are  framed  with  a  view  to  students  spending  nine  quarters  in  residence. 

THE  doctor's  DEGREE  IN  ROMANCE 

For  this  degree  at  least  27  majors  that  carry  graduate  credit  are  in  general 
required.    Among  the  27  majors  there  must  be  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the 
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three  main  Romance  languages.  Some  of  the  majors  may  be  taken  in  other 
departments.  For  a  student  interested  primarily  in  French  literature  the  fol- 
lowing plan  is  typical:  12  majors  in  French  literature;  3  majors  in  the  French 
language  (courses  40,  42,  43,  44,  46,  55,  76,  77,  78) ;  one  course  in  the  teaching  of 
French  (course  21);  2  majors  in  General  Romance  (courses  51,  52,  53); 
4  majors  in  Italian  and  2  in  Spanish,  or  2  in  Italian  and  4  in  Spanish;  and  3 
majors  in  allied  departments.  For  a  student  interested  primarily  in  some  other 
part  of  a  Romance  field,  a  similarly  appropriate  plan  of  courses  may  be  made. 

The  student  wiU  be  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon  a  subject 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

THB  doctor's  degree  IN  ROMANCE  AND  ANOTHER  SUBJECT 

For  this  degree  at  least  18  majors  in  Romance  that  carry  graduate  credit 
are  in  general  required.  Among  the  18  majors  there  must  be  at  least  one  course 
in  each  of  the  three  main  Romance  languages.  For  a  student  interested  pri- 
marily in  French  literature  the  following  plan  is  typical:  8  majors  in  French 
literature;  4  in  French  language;  2  in  general  Romance;  3  in  Italian  and  1  in 
Spanish,  or  1  in  Italian  and  3  in  Spanish.  For  a  student  interested  primarily 
in  some  other  part  of  the  Romance  field,  a  similarly  appropriate  plan  of  courses 
may  be  made. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon  a  subject 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Romance  Department. 

For  the  work  in  the  secondary  subject  at  least  nine  graduate  majors  are  in 
general  required. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  concerned,  a  limited 
number  of  courses  in  a  third  department  may  be  substituted  for  a  like  number 
of  courses  in  the  primary  or  secondary  subjects. 

ADMISSION   TO    CANDIDACY    FOR   THE    DOCTOR'S    DEGREE   IN    ROMANCE    OR   IN  ROMANCE 

AND   ANOTHER  SUBJECT 

A  student  who  has  received  a  Master's  degree  and  desires  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  Doctor's  degree  should  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  the  Master's 
degree  notify  the  Head  of  the  Department,  in  writing,  of  his  desire. 

A  student  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  but  desires  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  should  at  the  opening  of  each  of  his 
first  three  quarters  of  residence  consult  the  Head  of  the  Department  as  to  the 
courses  he  should  take  in  that  quarter.  In  the  sixth  week  of  his  third  quarter 
of  residence  he  should  notify  the  Head  of  the  Department,  in  writing,  of  his 
desire  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

The  Head  of  the  Department  will,  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  such 
notification,  inform  the  student  whether  or  not  the  Department  regards  it  as 
desirable  that  he  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  In  case  such  can- 
didacy is  thought  desirable,  the  Head  of  the  Department  will  give  the  student 
directions  for  making  formal  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  and  for 
the  conduct  of  his  work  as  candidate. 

THE  doctor's  degree   WITH  ROMANCE  AS  SECONDARY  SUBJECT 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Romance  as  secondary  subject 
should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Romance  Department  as  to  the  work  to  be  done 
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in  the  Romance  field.  At  least  nine  majors  that  carry  graduate  credit  are  in 
general  required,  of  which  at  least  one  must  be  in  Italian  or  Spanish. 

MAISON  FRANgAISE 

Thanks  to  the  support  of  private  citizens  of  Chicago  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, the  University  maintains  a  well-equipped  Maison  fran^aise  at  5810 
Woodlawn  Avenue.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Mile  Dorcas  Perrenoud,  to 
whom  students  should  apply  for  the  terms  and  requirements  of  entrance.  Resi- 
dence at  the  Maison  frangaise  is  limited  to  those  who  are  specializing  in  French 
and  have  had  some  preparation  in  the  language. 

DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 

The  French  Club,  the  Italian  Clvbj  and  the  Spanish  Clvb  meet  fortnightly 
during  the  academic  year. 

The  Romance  Clvb  meets  once  a  month  during  the  academic  year.  All 
instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the  Department  are  members;  journal 
notices,  book  reviews,  and  original  papers  are  read  and  informally  discussed. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
OBOT7F  A.  FRXNCH 

Professor  Coleman;  Associate  Professors  Wallace,  David,  and  Neff, 

Assistant  Professor  Schoell,  and  Mr.  Merrill. 

Note. — Students  who  receive  credit  for  one  unit  on  admission  will  begin  witti 
course  3  given  by  the  Junior  College  department  of  the  University  High  School ;  those 
who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will  begin  with  course  4,  or,  in  special  cases,  with  course  .5; 
those  who  receive  credit  for  three  units  will  begin  with  course  6;  those  who  receive  credit 
for  four  units  will  begin  with  course  11  or  coiu*se  13  or  14  (or  15  or  16  or  17).  Courses 
in  Elementary  French  are  given  in  the  Junior  College  department  of  the  University 
High  School. 

4.  Intermediate  French. — Grammar  review.  Increased  use  of  French  in 
class.  Emphasis  on  composition;  short  themes  based  on  reading.  Camahan, 
French  Review  Grammar;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  Handbook  of  French  Phonetics. 
Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  200  pages  from  two  or  more  of  these  texts: 
Thiers,  Bonaparte  en  Egypte;  Sandeau,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiglikre;  Lamartine, 
Jeanne  Arc,  Augier  and  Sandeau,  le  Gendre  de  monsieur  Poirier;  Bazin,  les 
OberU  or  le  BU  qui  leve]  France,  le  Livre  de  mon  ami;  Sand,  la  Mare  an  diable 
orla  Petite  Fadette;  Daudet,  Tartarinde  Tarascon.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn 
8:00  and  1:30,  five  sections;  Winter,  9:00,  two  sections. 

Sc4.  Intermediate  French:  Scientific  Readings. — A  reading  course  for  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates  who  need  the  language  for  professional  purposes. 
Emphasis  on  verb  forms,  conjunctions,  common  idioms,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
working  vocabulary.  Prerequisite:  2  units  or  3  majors;  if  the  student  has  an 
unusually  good  record:  1  unit  or  2  majors.    Mj.  Spring,  3:30. 

5.  Advanced  French. — A  reading  course  conducted  largely  in  French. 
Weekly  written  themes  based  on  the  readings.  Special  study  of  idioms  and 
tense  uses.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  350  pages  from  three  or  more 
of  these  texts :  Ungo,  les  Miser ables;  FsiilleTon,  le  Monde  oil  Von  s^ennuie;  France, 
le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard;  Dumas,  la  Question  d' argent]  Taine,  les  Origines 
de  la  France  contemporaine;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande;  Bomier,  la  Fille  de  Roland; 
M^rim^e,  selected  stories;  Henning,  French  Lyrics  of  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
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Schoell,  la  Nouvelle  France.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00;  Winter,  8:00  and  1:30,  four 
sections;  Spring,  9:00,  two  sections. 

6.  Advanced  French  (continued). — Conducted  in  French.  Careful  reading 
of  more  difficult  modem  texts,  with  increased  attention  to  their  character  as 
literature.  Weekly  written  summaries  based  on  the  reading.  Continued  study 
of  idioms.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  500  pages  from  three  or  more 
of  these  texts:  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet,  or  selected  stories;  Rostand,  les  Roma- 
nesques or  Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  Comfort,  les  Mattres  de  la  critique  litteraire;  Renan, 
Ma  smur  Henriette;  Musset,  Trois  comidies;  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France; 
Anatole  France,  Crainquebille  and  Other  Stories;  Henning,  French  Lyrics  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Autumn,  10:00  and  1:30,  three 
sections;  Winter,  9:00;  Spring,  8:00  and  1:30,  three  sections. 

7.  Exercices  Oraux. — Oral  composition  based  on  texts  illustrating  French 
Ufe,  manners,  and  ideas.  Recitation  of  passages  in  prose  and  verse.  Study  of 
diction  and  intonation.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  French,  at  least  one  of  which 
must  have  been  taken  in  the  University.  The  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Adviser  must  be  obtained.    Limited  to  15  students.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00. 


OBOTTF  B.  ITALIAN 

Professor  Wilkins  and  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi 

Bl.  Elementary  Italian. — ^Wilkins,  First  Italian  Book;  Wilkins  and  Marinoni, 
Ultalia.  The  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  enable  students  to  understand 
written  and  spoken  Italian.  Special  attention  is  given  to  training  in  pronuncia- 
tion.   Mj.  Summer,  10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00  and  1:30,  two  sections. 

B2.  Elementary  Italian  (continued). — Farina,  Fra  le  corde  di  un  contrahasso; 
Wilkins  and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short  Stories;  Goldoni,  La  locandiera;  Grandgent, 
Italian  Grammar.  Modern  Itahan  stories  and  plays  are  read.  Practice  in 
composition,  and  simple  oral  practice.    M j .  Winter,  1 1 : 00  and  1 : 30,  two  sections. 

B3.  Intermediate  Italian. — Class  reading  from  three  or  more  of  the  following 
texts:  Manzoni,  /  promessi  sposi;  Giacosa,  Una  partita  a  scacchi  and  Tristi 
amori;  Pellico,  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  Le  mie  prigioni;  Van  Home,  II 
risorgimento.  In  addition  to  the  books  read  in  class,  others,  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  individual  interests  of  members  of  the  class,  are  assigned  for  rapid 
collateral  reading.  Free  composition,  and  practice  in  conversation.  Mj.  Spring, 
1 1 : 00  and  1 : 30,  two  sections. 


OBOUP  C.  SPANISH 

Assistant  Professor  Parmbnter;  Messrs.  Castillo,  Brown,  and  Levin 

Note. — Students  entering  with  one  unit  begin  with  course  03  in  the  Junior  College 
department  of  the  University  High  School;  those  who  enter  with  two  units  begin  with 
course  04;  and  those  who  enter  with  three  units  will  usually  begin  with  course  C5,  or,  if 
they  have  an  excellent  record,  with  a  Lower  Senior  College  course.  Courses  in  Elemen- 
tary Spanish  are  given  in  the  Junior  College  department  of  the  University  High  School. 

C4.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Composition  and  conversation;  Wilkins, 
Elementary  Spanish  Prose  Book.  Reading  of  about  250  pages  from  two  or 
more  of  these  texts:  Palacio  Vald^s,  La  Hermana  San  Sidpicio;  Alarc6n, 
Novdas  cartas;  Fernd-n  Caballero,  Un  servildn  y  un  liberalito;  Echegaray,  plays; 
Morrison,  Tres  comedias  modernas.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  8:00  and 
1:30,  three  sections;  Winter,  9:00,  two  sections;  Spring,  8:00. 

C6.  Advanced  Spanish. — Grammar  review  and  composition.  Conducted 
largely  in  Spanish.  Reading  of  about  400  pages  from  such  texts  as:  Gald6s, 
Doha  Perfecta;  Benavente,  Tres  comedias;  Alarc6n,  El  sombrero  de  tres  picos. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:00;  Winter,  8:00  and  1:30,  two  sections;  Spring,  9:00. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 


Hour 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

French 

8 :00 

4 

4 

5 

Q 

9:00 

6 

5 

4 

6 

5 

10:00 

6 

7 

1:30 

4 

6 

5 

6 

3:30 

Sc4 

Italian 

10:00 

Bl 

11:00 

Bl 

B2 

B3 

1:30 

Bl 

B2 

B3 

Spanish 

8:00 

C4 

C4 

C5 

C4 

9:00 

C5 

C4 

C5 

1:30 

C4 

C5 

II.     LOWER  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
GROUP  A.  FRENCH 

(Prerequisite:  Course  6  or  its  equivalent) 

11.  Modem  French  Grammar. — Systematic  review,  with  practical  exercises, 
of  the  principles  of  modern  French  (sounds,  words,  inflections,  and  propositions), 
beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century.  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb; 
Koren,  French  Composition;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French  Verb  and  Handbook 
of  French  Phonetics.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  1:30,  Mr.  Clement; 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Nitze;  Spring,  9:00,  . 

12.  Cours  de  style. — Principes  g6n6raux,  exercices  pratiques  de  composition 
frangaise.  Mj,  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  8:00,  Professor  LaMesl^e; 
Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Schoell;  Winter,  1:30;  Spring,  1:30, 
Associate  Professor  David. 

13.  La  Poesie  au  XlXeme  siecle. — Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Wallace. 

14.  Theatre  de  Moliere  (Com^die  de  moeurs  et  de  caract^re). — Study  of 
Mohere's  plays  and  their  social  setting,  developed  through  collateral  reading. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

15.  Theatre  choisi  de  Corneille  et  de  Racine  (Trag^die  classique). — Study  of 
the  character  and  form  of  the  classic  drama.  Representative  plays,  with  illus- 
trative collateral  reading.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Nitze. 

16.  La  Com6die  au  XlXeme  siecle. — Com^die  de  moeurs:  Scribe,  Augier, 
Pailleron;  comedie  a  these:  Becque,  Hervieu,  Brieux.  Studies  in  theme  and 
technique.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

17.  Les  Moralistes  au  XVIIeme  siecle. — A  study  of  social,  educational,  and 
philosophic  ideas  in  the  seventeenth  century,  based  upon  selected  works  of  La 
Rochefoucauld,  La  Bruyere,  La  Fontaine,*^  and  F^nelon.  Mj.  Spring,  1:30, 
Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

18.  Introduction  to  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction.— The  literary  groups  and 
their  doctrines.  Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 
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19,  20.  Survey  of  French  Literature. — Prerequisite  to  all  upper  Senior 
College  courses  in  French  literature.  Students  who  have  taken  6,  11,  or  12 
in  college  may  enter  this  course,  but  others  must  first  have  credit  for  course  14 
or  15  or  16  or  17.  A  general  survey  of  French  literary  activity  from  1600  to 
1850,  with  emphasis  in  successive  quarters  upon  the  drama  (19)  or  the  novel  (20) 
Mj.  Summer,  1:30  (19),  Professor  Carnahan;  Autumn,  1:30  (19),  Professor 
Dargan;  Winter,  10:00  (20),  Professor  Coleman:  Sprmg,  10:00  (19),  Pro- 
fessor Dargan. 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

Cll.  Modem  Spanish  Grammar. — Practical  review  for  teachers;  recom- 
mended to  students  who  will  take  C22.  Ramsey,  Textbook  of  Modern  Spanish; 
Bello  y  Cuervo,  Gramdlica  de  la  Lengua  Castellana.  Mj .  Summer,  8: 00;  Autumn, 
9:00,  Mr.  Castillo. 

C14.  Spanish  Conversation. — Open  to  students  who  have  passed  C4  with 
a  grade  of  B  or  better,  or  have  taken  one  major  in  advance  of  C4.  Limited  to 
20  students.    Mj.  Autunm,  8:00,  Mr.  Castillo. 

C15.  Modem  Spanish  Drama. — The  reading  and  interpretation  of  repre- 
sentative modern  Spanish  plays.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Mr.  Brown. 

C16.  Introduction  to  the  Spanish  Classics. — Selections  from  Gil  Bias,  Don 
Quixote,  and  other  masterpieces.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C17.  Lecturas  contemporaneas. — Pdginas  escogidas  de  autores  contempo- 
rdneos.  Desde  la  generaci6n  de  1898  hasta  hoy  con  atenci6n  especial  a  Vicente 
Blasco  Ibdfiez.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Parmenter. 

C18.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Romantic  Period. — Espronceda,  Zorrilla,  and  El 
Duque  de  Rivas.  Especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to  Spanish  prosody  and 
to  the  leyenda  as  a  poetic  form.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Northup. 

C19.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature. — A  review  of  Spanish  literature  from 
the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Readings  from  modern  authors.  Mj. 
Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Northup. 


ni.    UPPER  senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

GROtJP  A.  FRENCH 

(Prerequisite  for  undergraduates:  9  majors,  including  course  19  or  course  20) 

21.  Problems  of  Teaching  French. — A  consideration  of  the  main  questions 
of  pronunciation,  grammar,  reading,  and  literary  interpretation  as  apphed  to 
teaching  elementary  and  advanced  French;  introduction  to  French  pedagogical 
bibliography.  The  several  "methods";  their  history  and  value.  Visits  to 
school  classes,  and  reports.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  2:30,  Professor 
Carnahan;  Spring,  8  rOO,  Professor  Coleman. 

23.  La  Litterature  Franjaise  Modeme. — Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Cons. 

24.  Le  Classicisme. — Les  oeuvres  et  la  doctrine.  Pr^ciosit^  et  naturahsme. 
Boileau,  V  Art  po6tique  (Edition  Bmneti^re)  et  les  H&ros  de  roman  (Edition  T.  F. 
Crane).    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  David. 

25.  La  Reaction  centre  le  classicisme. — Constitution  de  I'esprit  philoso- 
phique.  Les  hommes  de  lettres  philosophes.  Roustan,  La  Philosophic  et  la 
socUt^  frangaise  au  XVIIIhme  sihcle.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor 
David. 

26.  Le  Mouvement  romantique. — Origines  frangaises  du  romantisme.  Sensi- 
hi\lt6  et  sentimentality.  Le  cosmopolitisme.  J.  Texte,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau 
et  les  origines  du  cosmopolitisme  litt^raire.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor David. 

27.  L'Avenement  du  romantisme. — Petits  et  grands  romantiques;  les 
c^nacles;  la  culture  de  la  personnahtd.  M.  Souriau,  la  Preface  de  Cromwell. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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28.  The  Novel  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — A  survey  of 
the  development  of  the  French  novel  from  D'Urf6  to  Madame  de  Stael.  Lec- 
tures, readings,  reports.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Coleman. 

29.  The  Novel  in  the  Romantic  Period  (1800-1860).— From  Chateaubriand 
to  Flaubert.  Sources,  development,  influence.  Lectures  and  readings.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

30.  The  Novel  after  1850. — French  realism  and  naturalism.  Flaubert,  Zola, 
the  Goncourts,  Daudet,  Maupassant,  and  their  successors.  Readings  and 
reports.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Coleman. 

31.  French  Literature  from  Marot  to  Montaigne. — History  of  literary  ideas 
during  the  French  Renaissance,  as  seen  in  Rabelais,  Calvin,  Marguerite  d'Angou- 
Idme,  and  Montaigne.  Darmesteter-Hatzfeld,  le  Seizibme  Sihcle  en  France. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Nitze. 

31A.  Rabelais  et  Montaigne. — Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Cons. 

32.  French  Literature  from  Montaigne  to  Malherbe. — The  origins  of  classi- 
cism and  the  poetic  theory  of  the  Pl^iade.  Based  on  a  reading  of  the  poetry  and 
a  discussion  of  the  "poetic  arts."    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

33.  Etudes  de  litterature  frangaise  contemporaine :  le  Roman. — Le  roman 
social  (E.  Guillaumin,  M.  Audoux,  E.  P^rochon,  H.  Barbusse);  le  roman 
d' imagination  (P.  B^noit);  le  roman  exotique  (J.  et  J.  Tharaud).  Mj.  Winter, 
1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Schoell. 

34.  Theory  of  French  Classicism. — An  attempt  to  define  classicism  in  its 
various  aspects  of  reason,  art,  society,  and  nature  by  the  study  of  selected  works 
of  CorneiUe,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Moli^re,  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Bossuet.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Nitze. 

35.  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry. — From  Lamartine  through  Verlaine, 
including  the  Romanticists  and  the  Parnassians.  Henning,  French  Lyrics  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.    Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Dargan. 

36.  Nineteenth-Century  Drama. — The  Romantic,  the  reahstic,  and  the 
contemporary  drama.  Lectures  and  interpretation  of  plays.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

37.  BQstoh-e  de  la  culture  franjaise  depuis  1870. — Institutions,  id6es,  mouve- 
ments  artistiques  et  litt^raires.  Conferences.  Exposes  faits  par  les  ^tudiants 
en  frangais.  A  I'usage  des  mattres  de  frangais  et  des  6tudiants  avanc6s.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Schoell. 

38.  La  Culture  franpaise  au  XlXeme  siecle. — [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

39.  La  Culture  frangaise  contemporaine. — [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

40.  Practical  Phonetics. — A  study  of  the  pronunciation  of  modem  spoken 
French.  (See  course  52.)  The  sounds  and  their  production,  the  stress-group, 
intonation  of  the  spoken  phrase.  Use  of  phonograph  in  preparation.  Exercises 
on  the  various  types  of  prose  and  poetry.  Rosset,  Exercices  pratiques  d'articulor 
Hon  et  de  diction  pour  Venseignement  de  la  prononciation  frangaise  aux  itrangers. 
Each  section  Hmited  to  12  students.  Mj.  Summer,  3:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Parmenter  and  Mr.  Clement;  Autumn,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Par- 
menter. 

42.  History  of  the  French  Language. — An  outline  following  Nyrop,  Gram- 
maire  historique  de  la  langue  frangaise,  I,  with  Brunot,  Histoire  de  la  langue 
frangaise,  I-IV.    Mj,  Summer,  10:00;  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Jenkins. 

43.  Romance  Versification. — The  structure  of  Romance  verse.  Kastner, 
History  of  French  Versification.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Winter,  10:00,  Professor 
Jenkins. 

44.  Middle  French. — The  poems  of  Frangois  Villon:  close  reading  of  the 
complete  text  as  an  introduction  to  pre-Renaissance  language  and  poetry.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 
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46.  Etudes  de  style. — ^Advanced  French  Composition.  Mj.  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  LaMesl^e;  Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Schoell. 

GROtJP  B.  ITALIAN 

B5.  Dante  in  English.  (See  General  Literature  5.) — Mj.  Summer,  9:00, 
Professor  Shaw. 

B21.  Dante :  The  Predecessors  of  Dante  and  the  Vita  Nuova. — This  course 
deals  with  the  history  and  literature  of  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in 
particular  with  the  life  and  early  writings  of  Dante.  It  is  designed  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  These  books  are  used: 
D'Ancona  and  Bacci,  Manitale  della  letteratura  itcdiana,  Vol.  I;  and  the  Oxford 
Dante  {Tutte  le  opere  di  Dante  Alighieri,  ed.  Moore).  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Professor  Wilkins. 

B22.  Dante:  The  Divina  Commedia. — This  course  and  the  following  one 
are  devoted  to  careful  study  of  the  Commedia.  Grandgent's  edition  is  used. 
In  this  course  the  Inferno  and  the  first  nine  cantos  of  the  Purgatorio  are  read. 
Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wilkins. 

B23.  Dante:  The  Divina  Commedia  (continued). — The  rest  of  the  Purga- 
torio, and  the  Paradiso.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Wilkins. 

B32.  Goldoni  and  Italian  Comedy. — Class  and  collateral  reading  of  Goldoni's 
best  plays.  Lectures  in  Enghsh  and  in  Itahan  on  Goldoni:  his  life,  his  hterary 
accomplishment,  his  dramatic  technique.  Mj.  Autunm,  11:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Altrocchi. 

B33.  The  Modem  Italian  Drama. — Selected  plays  by  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centures,  from  Pelhco  and  Manzoni  to  Giacosa,  d'Annunzio, 
and  Benelh.  Lectures  and  discussions,  largely  in  Itahan.  Mj.  Summer,  11:00; 
Winter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

B34.  The  Modern  Italian  Novel. — Selected  novels  by  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries,  from  Manzoni  and  d'AzegUo  to  Fogazzaro,  Verga, 
d'Annunzio,  and  Deledda.  Lectures  and  discussions,  largely  in  Itahan.  Mj. 
Spring,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Altrocchi. 

GBOtTP  C.  SPANISH 

C21.  Problems  of  Teaching  Spanish. — A  consideration  of  the  main  questions 
of  pronunciation,  grammar,  composition,  reading,  and  hterary  interpretation,  as 
apphed  to  teaching  elementary  and  advanced  Spanish;  the  teaching  of  con- 
versation and  correspondence;  textbooks  and  bibliography.  Mj.  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Summer,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Parmenter. 

C22.  Composid6n  y  conversaci6n. — Curso  para  maestros.  Ejercicios  de 
composici6n,  de  estilo,  y  de  dicci6n  (see  Cll).  Limited  to  20  students.  Mj. 
(or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  9:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Mr.  Castillo. 

C24.  La  literatura  espanola  contempordnea. — Benavente,  Valle-Inclan, 
Azorin,  Baroja,  Rub^n  Darlo.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Buceta. 

C26.  Literary  movements  since  the  Romantic  Period. — Lectures  and  reports. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Buceta. 

C27.  The  Picaresque  Novel. — The  Spanish  Romances  of  Roguery  as  a  liter- 
ary genre.  Their  influence  upon  the  novel  of  other  countries,  particularly  France 
and  England.  The  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  and  another  text  will  be  read  in 
class.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

C31.  The  Classic  Drama  of  Spain. — Two  plays  will  be  read  in  class.  Other 
plays  will  be  assigned  as  collateral  reading.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  drama. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:00;  Professor  Northup. 

C36.  Spanish  Realism. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Par- 
menter. 
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C37.  Autores  selectos  de  la  America  espanola. — Rub6n  Dario,  Jos6  Enrique 
Rodo,  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia,  etc.  Conferencias  y  lecturas.  Mj.  Spring,  11:00, 
Mr.  Castillo. 

C40.  Spanish  Phonetics. — A  study  of  the  pronunciation  of  modern  spoken 
Spanish.  The  sounds  and  their  production,  phonetic  combinations,  stress, 
intonation  of  the  spoken  phrase.  Use  of  phonograph  and  dictaphone  in  prepara- 
tion. Exercises  on  the  various  types  of  prose  and  poetry.  T.  Navarro  Tomds, 
Manual  de  pronunciacion  espanola.  Limited  to  15  students.  M j .  Winter,  1 1  :T)0, 
Assistant  Professor  Parmenter. 


IV.    graduate  courses 

GROTTP  I.      GENERAL  ROMANCE 

51.  Introduction  to  the  Graduate  Study  of  Romance  Languages. — Survey 
of  the  general  Romance  field;  methods  of  study  and  research;  practical  direction 
in  bibliography.    Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

52.  General  Phonetics. — A  study  of  the  sounds  in  modem  spoken  French 
and  Enghsh,  with  some  attention  to  ItaUan  and  Spanish.  The  works  of  Jesper- 
sen,  Victor,  Sweet,  and  Passy.  For  intensive  practical  appUcation  of  the  prin- 
ciples, see  course  40.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

53.  Thesis  Preparation. — Weekly  reports  by  the  students  on  their  progress 
in  original  investigation.  The  "dissertation"  will  be  discussed,  both  as  to 
content  and  form.    Mj.  Winter,  Wed.  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Nitze. 

IIOA.  Seminar:  Technique  of  the  Old  French  romance. — Especial  emphasis 
on  the  Estoire  de  Tristan.  This  course  is  a  component  part  of  General  Literature 
110.  Students  completing  Romance  HOB  and  General  Literature  110  receive 
credit  for  two  majors.    Mj.  Summer,  Mon.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Nitze. 

IIOB.  Seminar:  The  Italian  and  Spanish  Romances. — This  course  is  a 
component  part  of  General  Literature  1.  Students  completing  Romance  110 A 
and  General  Literature  110  receive  credit  for  two  majors.  Mj.  Summer,  Mon., 
3:30-5:30,  Professor  Northup. 

GROUP  A.  FRENCH 

65.  Explication  fran^aise. — Discussion  in  French  of  one  or  more  representa- 
tive French  works.  Reports  by  the  students  and  criticism  by  the  instructor. 
Intended  for  graduate  students  planning  to  teach  French.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Schoell. 

57.  Types  of  Old  French  Literature. — The  Arthurian  romances  and  the 
Romans  d'aventure.  Chretien  de  Troyes'  Tvain  (ed.  Foerster)  and  the  Guillaume 
de  Dole  (ed.  Soci^t^  des  anciens  textes  frangais).  The  course  will  consist  of 
lectures  and  text  interpretation  and  is  designed  for  graduate  students  in  Enghsh 
and  in  German  as  well  as  for  graduate  students  in  Romance.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

59.  History  of  French  Criticism,  1549-1900. — Renaissance  criticism,  classi- 
cism and  neo-classicism,  the  critical  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lectures  and  reports.    Mj .  Autumn,  2 : 30,  Professor  Dargan. 

60.  Main  Ideas  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — The  chief  writers — Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Rousseau — will  be  studied  as  exponents  of  the  new  order  in 
literature,  politics,  and  rehgion.  Lectures  and  reports.  Mj.  Summer,  11:00, 
Professor  Dargan. 

61.  Balzac. — A  study  of  his  literary  method.  Open  to  Seniors.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

62.  Seminar:  Flaubert. — La  Tentation  de  Saint- Anioine:  the  three  versions; 
history,  sources.    Mj.  Winter,  Mon.  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Coleman. 

64.  Old  French  Seminar. — The  Lancelot  romances:  study  of  MS  sources 
and  evolution  of  the  story.  Foerster's  edition  of  the  Lancelot.  Mj.  Spring, 
Wed.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Nitze. 
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65.  Seminar:  Moliere. — Study  of  technique  and  sources.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

68.  Seminar:  Voltaire. — Voltaire  and  the  English  influence.  The  Lettres 
phUosophiques.  Voltaire's  dramatic  theories  and  correspondence.  Anglomania. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

76.  French  Grammar  for  Teachers. — Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Nitzb. 

76,  77.  Old  French  (elementary  and  advanced  courses). — The  Oxford  Roland 
and  Paris-Langlois,  Chrestomalhie  du  moyen  dge.  The  morphology  necessary  to 
reading;  phonology  (Suchier,  les  Voyelles  toniques  en  vieux  frangais),  with  some 
attention  to  the  French  element  in  EngUsh.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  11:00, 
Professor  Jenkins. 

78.  French  Dialects. — Exercises  based  on  manuscript  materials,  or  upon 
Foerster-Koschwitz,  AUfranzdsisches  Vbungsbuch,  I  (5th  ed.).  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

79.  Seminar:  Old  French. — History  of  French  Sounds.  Some  attention  to 
dialects.    JVIj.  Summer,  Wed.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Jenkins. 

210.  Seminar:  Technique  of  Realism. — A  study  of  reaUstic  origins,  particu- 
larly in  Balzac.  Students  registering  for  this  course  must  take  also  General 
Literature  210.    Mj.  Spring,  Mon.,  3:30-5:30.   Professor  Dargan. 


GROUP  B.  ITALIAN 

B66.  Petrarch. — The  Canzoniere  (ed.  Carducci  and  Ferrari),  the  Triumphs 
{Bihliotheca  romanica),  and  the  Secretum  (trans.  Develay).  Petrarch  as  Human- 
ist.   His  influence  in  the  early  Renaissance.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

B67.  Seminar:  Theory  of  Love  in  Dante.— Mj.  Summer,  Wed.,  3:30-5:30, 
Professor  Shaw. 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

C61.  Spanish  Classics. — The  life  and  worlds  of  Cervantes.  Selected  chap- 
ters from  Don  Quixote.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C52.  Don  Quixote. — Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Professor  Northup. 

C53.  Old  Spanish  Readings. — Keller,  Altspanisches  Lesebuch  (Leipzig, 
1890).  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Professor  Marden;  Winter,  3:30,  Professor 
Pietsch. 

C54.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature. — ^A  rapid  review  of  Spanish  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  day.  Readings  from  Men^ndez  Pidal's 
Antologia  de  prosistas  and  The  Oxford  Book  of  Spanish  Verse.  Collateral  read- 
ing.   Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Northup. 

C56.  The  Spanish  Drama  before  Lope  de  Vega. — Mj.  Summer,  9:00, 
Professor  Marden. 

C57.  Historical  Spanish  Grammar. — Sounds  and  inflections;  practical  exer- 
cises on  Old  Spanish  texts.  R.  Men^ndez  Pidal,  Manual  de  gramdtica  histdrica 
espanola  (4th  ed.).    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 


GROUP  D.  PROVENgAL 

D51.  Old  Provencal. — Appel,  Altprovenzalische  Chrestomathie  (4th  ed.). 
Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

Attention  is  called  also  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Phi- 
losophy, Education,  History,  History  of  Art,  Comparative  Philology,  Latin, 
German,  EngUsh,  and  General  Literature,  and  in  particular  to  the  following 
course: 

Comparative  Philology  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — 
General  principles  of  linguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modem 
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languages  (chiefly  Latin,  English,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading.  Topics:  Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  develop- 
ment; its  relation  to  organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest 
and  value  of  language  study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method. 
Classification  of  phonetic  changes,  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal 
changes  due  to  mental  association  (Analogy).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics). 
Development  of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adaption),  grammatical  cate- 
gories. Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect, 
linguistic  geograph}^,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language 
and  nationahty.  Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with 
more  detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distri- 
bution, the  earliest  history  and  hnguistic  remains  of  each  branch.  Prerequisite 
8ome  Imowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modem  European  language  other  than 
English.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10;  00,  Professor  Buck. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 
AND  LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Starr  Willard  Cuttinq,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 
Martin  Schutze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
Charles  Goettsch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 
Adolph  Carl  Noe,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
*John  Jacob  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

♦On  leaye  of  absence. 

Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Scandina- 
vian Literature. 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 
William  Diamond,  A.M.  Carl  Oscar  Williams,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

For  students  who  enter  the  University  with  no  previous  training  in  German 
elementary  and  intermediate  courses  are  offered,  whose  primary  aim  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  read  and  to  understand  easily  and  accurately,  without  translation, 
German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty.  As  a  logical  sequent  of  this  initial  instruc- 
tion, advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  are  offered  students  who  have 
taken  these  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
or  elsewhere.  Prose  composition,  including  translation  into  German  of  rather 
difficult  Enghsh  prose  and  construction  of  original  essays,  is  the  prime  feature 
of  the  advanced  language  work;  in  literature  individual  authors  or  periods  of 
literary  development  become  the  subjects  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  themes. 
A  strengthened  grasp  of  the  syntactic  and  stylistic  resources  of  the  language  will 
be  secured  simultaneously  with  increased  literary  appreciation. 

The  German  courses  of  the  Junior  College  (six  majors),  plus  at  least  eight 
Senior  College  elective  majors,  or  an  equivalent,  are  required  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  work  of  the  Department.  Graduate  students  from  other  institu- 
tions whose  prehminary  training  in  German  has  been  deficient  in  either  quantity 
or  quaUty  may  be  required  to  supplement  their  previous  work  by  Senior  CoHege 
electives  before  admission  to  the  standing  of  graduate  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment.   For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  pp.  176r-7. 

sequences 

The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  of  the  Senior 
Colleges.  Sequences  may  be  chosen  from  them  in  harmony  with  suggestions 
given  below: 

20A,  20B,  and  20C,  Representative  Writers  of  the  Modern  Period;  25,  Les- 
sing's  Life  and  Works;  38,  Readings  in  German  Romanticism;  40A,  40B,  and 
40C,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Literature;  44,  Goethe's  Lyrical 
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Poetry;  45,  German  Ljnrical  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  51,  German 
Popular  Poetry;  60,  The  Best  Dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel;  61, 
Aufsatze  imd  Stiliibungen;  83,  The  German  Language. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  With  two  units  of  preparation:  courses  5  and  6,  four  majors  chosen  from 
20 A,  20B,  20C,  25,  38,  and  three  majors  selected  from  courses  40 A  to  64. 

6)  With  three  units  of  preparation :  four  majors  chosen  from  20A,  20B,  20C, 
25,  38,  and  additional  majors  chosen  from  courses  40A  to  64. 

c)  With  four  units  of  preparation:  nine  majors  selected  as  follows:  three 
from  courses  20A,  20B,  20C,  25,  38  and  six  from  courses  40A  to  83. 

d)  With  a  preparation  equivalent  to  four  units  plus  at  least  eight  Senior 
Collie  elective  majors:  nine  majors  selected,  upon  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  from  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses  in  language  and 
Uterature,  according  to  the  preparation,  taste,  and  prevailing  purpose  of  the 
individual  student. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  first  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  foregoing  groups  according  to  the  student's 
preparation. 

The  aims  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  as  follows: 
(1)  To  acquaint  the  student  already  in  possession  of  a  practical  grasp  of  the 
German  language  with  the  great  movements  of  literary  and  linguistic  develop- 
ment within  the  Germanic  field  outside  of  Enghsh.  (2)  To  direct  the  efforts  of 
students,  who  have  already  received  the  requisite  preliminary  training,  in  the 
investigation  of  special  problems  of  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax, 
metrics,  style,  text-criticism,  and  literary  history,  including  especially  literary 
origins  and  relationships. 

Lectures  and  recitations  are  employed  in  the  more  general,  and  seminars  in 
the  more  special  and  detailed,  features  of  the  work.  Still  more  personal  direc- 
tion is  given  by  the  instructor  to  the  research  student. 

For  the  Master's  degree  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  the  general 
history  of  German  literature  and  language  in  required.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  literature  will  receive  consideration. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  required  to  show 
intellectual  independence  and  a  scholarly  equipment  sufficient  for  the  successful 
investigation  of  hitherto  imsolved  literary  and  linguistic  problems;  famiharity 
with  the  general  history  of  German  literature  and  with  the  general  development 
of  the  German  language;  a  thorough  coromand  of  oral  and  written  German  and 
abihty  to  read  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and  Middle  High  German;  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  special  literary  or  linguistic  subject.  Due  stress  will  be 
laid  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  literature. 
With  Germanics  as  secondary  subject  the  required  work  may  be  done  in  literary 
or  linguistic  courses  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

For  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  governing  the  granting  of 
higher  degrees  see  pp.  20-24. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a 
student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then 
ending  (October  to  July).   The  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  the  required 
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Junior  College  German,  including  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  and  (6)  a  special  exami- 
nation held  in  May  upon  these  six  courses.  Candidates  will  consult  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner  concerning  such  examinations. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a  student 
who  has  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  within  the  year  then  ending  (October 
to  July).  This  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  course  11,  and  in  at  least 
seven  elective  majors  in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (6)  a  special  examination  held 
in  May. 

The  Germanic  Club,  including  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  other 
advanced  students,  and  all  instructors  of  the  Department,  meets  twice  each 
quarter  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  journal  reports,  reviews,  and  original 
papers  upon  subjects  in  language  and  literature  within  the  scope  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  members. 

The  Scandinavian  Club  is  maintained  by  instructors  and  students  interested 
in  Scandinavian  literature  and  culture  of  the  old  or  the  modern  period. 

Der  deutsche  Sprachverein  is  an  organization  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  under  the  leadership  of  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Department.  Its 
purpose  is  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  German  language  as  a  vehicle  of 
oral  expression.  Membership,  open  to  those  who  have  already  made  some 
progress  in  the  language,  while  it  entitles  the  student  to  no  extra  academic  credit) 
supplements  the  regular  class  work  in  the  direction  of  greatly  increased  Sprach- 
fertigkeit  and  Sprachgejuhl. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ESPECIAL  COUESES  FOR  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  STUDENTS  IN  OTHER 
DEPARTMENTS 

Sc3.  Intermediate  German  I  (for  Medical  Students). — Considerable  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  technical  terms  used  by  writers  about  medical  subjects.  Mj. 
Spring,  10  :00,  . 

Sc4.  Intermediate  German  II  (for  Medical  Students). — Increasing  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  technical  vocabulary  of  writers  about  medical  subjects. 
Mj.  Autunm,  2  :30,  Assistant  Professor  No£. 

Sc5.  German  Readings  for  Students  of  Natural  Science  (Chemistry, 
Physics,  and  Mathematics). — A  study  of  special  vocabulary  for  mature  students 
with  a  preparation  of  at  least  two  units  of  elementary  German.  It  may  be  elected 
by  such  students  in  place  of  course  5  or  6.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer, 
11 :00;  Mj.  Winter,  2  :30,  Assistant  Professor  No£. 

II.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Note  1. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  to  be  taken  in  consecutive  quarters.  They  pre- 
pare the  student  for  College  work  in  German  language  and  literature. 

Note  2. — For  pro-medical  students  and  for  those  wishing  to  learn  to  read  German 
as  a  tool  for  work  in  other  departments  three  consecutive  majors.  A,  B,  and  C,  are  given. 

1.  Elementary  German.^ — Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8  :00,  Associate  Professor 
Goettsch;  sec.  6, 2  :30,  Professor  Cutting;  Winter,  8  :00,  Professor  Cutting. 

2.  Elementary  German  (continued).* — Mj.  Winter,  sec.  a,  8  :00,  Associate 

Professor  Goettsch;  sec.  6,  10  :00,  ;  sec.  c,  2  :30,  Professor  Cutting; 

Spring,  8  :00,  Professor  Cutting. 

» Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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3.  Intermediate  German  I.* — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  2,  devoted  to 
inductive  reading  of  modern  prose.  Mj.  Autumn,  9  :00,  Assistant  Professor 
Gould;  Spring,  sec.  a,  8  :00,  Associate  Professor  Goettsch;  sec.  b,  2  :30, 
Professor  Cutting. 

4.  Intermediate  German  II. — A  sequent  of  Course  3,  including  the  reading 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  easy  idiomatic  German  prose,  a  thorough  review  of 
the  essential  features  of  German  inflexion  and  syntax,  and  oral  and  writjten 
practice  in  reproducing  the  substance  of  the  reading-matter.  Mj.  Autumn,  9  :00, 
Associate  Professor  Goettsch;  Winter,  9  :00,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

5.  Modem  Prose  Readings. — The  special  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afiford, 
through  the  study  of  moderately  difficult,  interesting  prose,  systematic  drill  in 
word-composition,  word-derivation,  the  relationship  of  EngHsh  and  German 
words,  and  the  principles  of  elementary  syntax.  Mj.  Winter,  9  :00,  Associate 
Professor  Goettsch;  Spring,  9  :00,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

6.  German  Plays. — Readings  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  plays  intro- 
duce the  student  to  an  attractive  form  of  German  literature,  and  impart  to  him 
an  appreciation  and  control  of  a  wealth  of  German  idiom  in  common  use.  Mj. 
Spring,  2  :30,  Assistant  Professor  No6. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AND  SPECIAL  COURSES 


Hour 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

8:00 

la 

1 

2a 

2 

3a 

9:00 

3 
4 

4 

5 

5 

10:00 

2b 

Sc3 

11:00 

Sc5 

1:30 

2:30 

16 
Sc4 

2c 
Sc5 

36 
6 

3:30 

III.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
GROUP  I.  RHETORIC 

J.     Lower  Senior 

11.  Deutsche  AufsStze. — Oral  and  written  criticism  of  brief  daily  themes 
upon  subjects  suggested  by  the  instructor  {Freie  Reproduktion) .  Discussion  of 
Grerman  synonyms,  the  more  difficult  principles  of  syntax,  and  the  elements  of 
style.  Prerequisite:  at  least  one  of  the  courses  numbered  20A,  20B,  20C. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

GROUP  II.      COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 

I.    Lower  Senior 

20A,  B,  C.  Representative  Writers  of  the  Modem  Period. — Selected  works  of 
Freytag,  Spielhagen,  Storm,  Seidel,  Wildenbruch,  and  some  of  their  contempo- 
raries are  read  in  successive  quarters.    Three  separate  Mjs.  Autumn,  9 :00, 

Associate  Professor  Allen;  Winter,  11 :00,  ;  Spring,  9:00,  Associate 

Professor  Allen. 

25.  Lessing*s  Life  and  Works. — Discussion  of  the  general  features  of 
German  life  and  literature  as  they  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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and  as  they  were  affected  by  the  work  of  Lessing,  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  a  selection  of  his  writings.    Mj.  Winter,  9  :00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

26.  German  Poets  of  Patriotism  during  the  War  of  Liberation. — A  discussion 
of  the  German  people's  share  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  of  the  aims  and  hopes 
of  the  intelligent  classes,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student  volunteers,  and  of  the 
expression  oT  these  elements  in  contemporary  song.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

27.  Goethe's  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  and  Schiller's  Ballads. — ^The  read-  " 
ing  of  these  pieces  will  be  supplemented  by  some  study  and  discussion  of  Groethe's 
other  epical  writings  and  ballads.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

30.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer. — ^A  reading  course  in  the  dramatic  writings  of 
these  two  great  post-classical  German  dramatists.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

31.  Grillparzer's  Life  and  Works. — ^A  discussion  of  the  principal  dramas 
and  some  prose  writings.  The  author's  significance  for  German  literature  and 
his  relation  to  the  cultural  and  intellectual  life  of  old  Vienna  is  shown.  Lectures, 
assigned  readings,  and  reports.    Mj.  Winter,  1 :30,  Assistant  Professor  Not. 

32.  Goethe's  "Iphigenie"  and  **Tasso." — Studied  as  the  dramatic  expression 
of  the  poet's  classical  period.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

34.  Modem  German  Poetry  in  Austria. — Nikolaus  Lenan,  Anzengruber, 
Rosegger,  and  other  leading  Austrian  poets  are  read  and  discussed.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

36.  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads. — [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

37.  Selected  Dramas  of  Schiller. — Readings,  lectures,  and  student  reports. 
[Not  given  in  1920-21.] 

38.  Readings  in  German  Romanticism. — A  rapid  reading  course  in  the 
writings  of  the  German  Romantic  School.  Text:  Porterfield,  German  Romanti- 
cism, Ginn  and  Co.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  10:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Gould. 

II.     Upper  Senior  and  Graduate 

40A,  B.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Literature. — Informal 
lectures  upon  the  main  currents  and  products  of  the  national  literature,  supple- 
mented by  assigned  readings  and  quizzes.  Prerequisite:  At  least  seven  majors 
of  German.  Graduate  credit  for  extra  work.  Two  separate  Mjs.  Autumn, 
8:00;  Winter,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

41.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works. — A  discussion  of  the  principal  phases  and 
general  cultural  significance  of  Goethe's  activity.  Lectures,  assigned  readings, 
and  reports.    Earlier  Period,  1749-90.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

42.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  of  the  Reisbilder  and  Buck  der 
Lieder  will  be  accompanied  by  investigation  of  the  poet's  sources  and  literary 
technique.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

43D.  German  Essays  and  Letters. — Graduate  credit  for  extra  work.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

44.  Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe's 
personaUty  and  lyrical  art.  Graduate  credit  given  for  extra  work.  Mj .  Autumn, 
2  :30,  Professor  Schutze. 

45.  German  Lyrical  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Graduate  credit 
for  extra  work.    Mj.  Winter,  2  :30,  Professor  ScntiTZE. 

46.  Lessing's  Later  Dramas. — A  presentation  of  the  salient  features  of 
Lessing's  dramatic  theory,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  plots  and  char- 
acters of  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Emilia  Galotti,  and  Nathan  der  Weise.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

47.  Goethe's  Dramas. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Goethe  as  a  drama- 
tist.   [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

48.  Goethe's  Storm-and-Stress  Period. — The  political,  social,  educational, 
and  literary  protest  against  tradition,  precedent,  and  the  existing  state  of  things, 
characteristic  of  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Germany,  with 
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Goethe's  share  in  the  movement  as  revealed  in  his  writings.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

49.  Goethe^s  Period  of  Classical  Sympathies. — ^The  influence  upon  Goethe 
of  surroundings,  occupation,  and  friendship,  in  the  direction  of  simpHcity, 
regularity,  and  repose,  studied  in  connection  with  Iphigenie,  TassOj  and  Hermann 
und  Dorothea.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

60.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works. — A  study  of  Schiller's  participation  in  the 
Storm-and-Stress  movement  and  in  the  revival  of  classical  ideals  as  revealed  in 
his  earlier  and  later  writings.  Lectures  with  student  reports  upon  assigned 
reading.    Senior  CoUege  and  Graduate  School  coiu-se.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

51.  German  Popular  Poetry. — Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  reports  by 
members  of  the  class.    Mj.  Summer,  9  :00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

62.  Schiller's  *'Wallenstein." — Discussion  of  the  causes,  course,  and  effects 
upon  Europe  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  of  the  political  and  social  background  of 
the  picture  presented  in  this  dramatic  trilogy,  and  of  the  real  Wallenstein  as 
compared  with  Schiller's  idealized  hero,  accompanies  the  reading  of  the  text. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

53.  Grillparzer's  Dramas. — ^A  careful  study  of  these  dramas  as  examples  of 
literary  art,  and  as  organic  expressions  of  Grillparzer's  development  and  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  culture  of  his  time.  ,  [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

64.  Contemporary  German  Dramas. — Interpretative  readings  of  representa- 
tive modern  dramas.  Senior  College  and  Graduate  School  course.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

65.  Survey  of  German  Literature  in  the  Last  Thirty  Years. — Chiefly  a  study 
of  the  drama  and  of  lyrical  poetry.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

56.  The  Classical  Period  in  German  Literature. — The  subject  of  the  course 
is  the  development  and  significance  of  the  classical  ideal  of  humanity,  as  embodied 
in  the  principal  literary  products  of  this  period.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.1 

57.  The  German  Lyric  from  1800  to  1850.— [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

58.  The  Literature  of  Romanticism. — Senior  College  and  Graduate  School 
course.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

69.  Goethe  and  Schiller. — The  culmination  of  the  Classical  Era  in  German 
literature.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

60.  The  Best  Dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel. — Graduate  credit 
will  be  given  for  additional  work.    Mj.  Spring,  1 :30,  Professor  ScmjTZE. 

61.  Aufsatze  und  Stiliibungen. — ^This  course  leads  over  from  course  11  to  101. 
Particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of  a  language,  not  only  correct  and 
idiomatic,  but  also  natural  and  direct,  concrete  and  Uving.  Tintensprache, 
Fremdwdrterseuche,  Mannerisms,  Anghcisms,  etc.,  receive  much  attention.  Open 
to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  of  the  courses  numbered  15, 
16,  17,  18,  20A,  20B,  20C  plus  four  senior  college  elective  majors.  Mj.  Winter, 
3  :30,  Professor  Cutting. 

62A.  German  Literature  since  1832.  The  Novel.— [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
62B.  German  Literature  since  1832.  The  Drama.— [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
62C.  German  Literature  smce  1832.    Poetry.— [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

63.  The  Dramas  of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann. — Readings,  Informal 
Lectures,  and  Student  Reports.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 


GROUP  III.     COXTRSBS  IN  MODERN  SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES 

51.  Elementary  Swedish. — Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Gould. 

52.  Elementary  Swedish  (continued). — Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Assistant  Pbo- 
FESSOR  Gould. 

53.  Intermediate  Swedish.— [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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OROITP  IV.      COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Upper  Senior  and  Graduate 

81.  History  of  the  German  Language. — The  course  is  arranged  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  It  consists  of  lectures  and  the 
reading  of  Behaghel's  Deutsche  Sprache,  with  frequent  reference  to  the  best- 
known  school  grammars.  Open  to  graduate  students  upon  consultation  with 
the  instructor.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

82.  Middle  High  German. — An  elementary  reading-course  designed  (1)  to 
give  students  who  expect  to  teach  a  background  for  their  knowledge  of  New 
High  German,  (2)  to  prepare  students  gradually  for  niore  serious  work  in  linguis- 
tics or  literature.  Practice  in  German  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  in 
the  modern  idiom.  Weinhold's  Mittelhochdeutsches  Lesebuch  and  Paul's  Mittel- 
hochdeutsche  Grammatik  will  be  used.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

83.  The  German  Language. — ^A  course  in  phonetics,  the  principles  of 
language,  word-study,  and  grammar,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher 
and  as  an  introduction  to  more  serious  study  in  Germanic  linguistics.  Open 
to  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Goettsch. 


91.  The  History  of  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Literature. — Lectures.  IVIogk, 
Geschichte  der  altnordisch-isldndischen  Literatur.  An  outline  of  the  history  of  Old 
Norse-Icelandic  literature  from  its  oldest  monuments  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Modem  period,  with  special  reference  to  its  influence  on  modern  English,  German, 
and  Scandinavian  literature.  The  abihty  to  read  Icelandic  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

93.  Germanic  Antiquities. — A  study  of  the  civiHzation  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  based  On  the  prehistoric  remains  and  the  earHest  records.  Lectures  and 
assigned  readings.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Note. — See  also  course  112, 147A,  and  147B. 

IV.     GRADUATE  COURSES 
GROUP  I.      COURSES  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  LANGUAGE  HI8TORT 

103.  Gothic.  A  consideration  of  Gothic  phonology,  morphology,  and  syn- 
tax in  connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Bible  translation  of 
Wulfila,  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  study  of  Germanic  hnguistics. 
Equally  valuable  for  the  student  of  EngUsh  and  of  German.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Autumn,  1 : 30,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — The  reading  of  selections  from  Braun's  Althoch- 
deuisches  Lesebuch,  with  reference  to  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsche  Gram- 
matik.  This  course  is  a  natural  sequent  of  103.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor 
Wood. 

105.  Middle  High  German. — An  introductory  course  that  includes  discipline 
in  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax,  derived  from  the  critical  reading  of  Hart- 
mann  von  Aue,  Der  arme  Heinrich  (ed.  Wackernagel-Toischer).  Incidental 
practice  in  German  prose  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  of  the  medieval 
into  the  modern  idiom.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

106.  Early  New  High  German. — ^After  a  rapid  survey  of  the  Middle  High 
German  grammar,  the  forms  of  the  transition  period  will  be  studied  in  the  works 
of  Albrecht  von  Eyb,  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg,  Luther,  Johannes  Fischart,  and 
others.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

107.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache. — ^Vorlesungen  im  Anschluss  an 
Behaghel's  Artikel  in  Paul's  Grundriss,  12,  pp.  650-780.  Eine  zusammen- 
hangende  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  hochdeutschen  Schriftsprache.  Kenntnis 
des  Gotischen,  Althochdeutschen  und  Mittelhochdeutschen  wird  vorausgesetzt. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

108.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — ICnowledge  of  at  least  two  Germanic 
dialects  is  a  prerequisite.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 
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109.  Old  Saxon. — ^The  work  will  be  based  on  Holthausen's  Altsdchsisches 
Elementarhuch.  Equally  valuable  for  the  student  of  English  and  of  German. 
Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

110.  Middle  Low  German. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Lubben's  Mittel- 
niederdeutsche  Grammatik.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

111.  Middle  Dutch. — The  work  will  be  based  on  J.  Franck,  Mittelnieder- 
Idndische  Grammatik.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

112.  Icelandic. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Heusler,  Altisldndisches  Ele- 
mentarhuch.   A  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  desirable.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

113.  Old  Frisian. — The  work  will  be  based  on  W.  Heuser,  Altfriesisches 
Lesehuch.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

OBOtrP  II.     COtTBSBS  IN  MTEBATURB 

llOA.  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Tristan  of  Gottfried  von  Strassburg. — Lectures 
and  reading  of  the  text.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  a  problem  for  investigation 
and  report.  This  course  can  be  elected  only  in  combination  with  course  110 
of  the  Department  of  General  Literature.  The  combined  courses  carry  a  credit 
of  two  majors.    Mj.  Summer,  Mon.  3  :30-5  :30,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

120.  North  European  Heroic  Lore. — A  study  of  the  oldest  heroic  traditions 
in  the  literature  of  the  English  Scandinavian,  German,  and  related  peoples. 
Lectures  and  readings.  Properly  qualified  Senior  College  students  are  admitted. 
Mj.  Spring,  11 :00,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

141A.  Survey  of  German  Literature  to  the  End  of  the  Thirteenth  Centviry. — 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

141B.  Survey  of  German  Literatiure  from  the  Early  Fourteenth  Century  to 
the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.— [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

141C.  Survey  of  German  Literature  from  Lessing  to  the  Death  of  Goethe. — 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

146.  Germanische  Mythologie. — Vorlesungen  mit  Zugrundelegung  von 
Mogk's  Artikel  in  Paul's  Grundriss.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

147A.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Prose. — The  rapid  reading  of  selected  prose 
texts.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  facility  in  reading  and  intro- 
duce him  to  the  literary  problems  of  Scandinavian  philology.  The  selections 
will  present  different  classes  of  Mterature  and  will  vary  from  year  to  year. 
Prerequisite:  course  112,    [Not  given  in  1921-22,] 

147B.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Poetry. — The  critical  reading  of  selected  poems 
from  the  so-called  Elder  Edda,  with  a  consideration  of  related  material  in  other 
European  Uteratures.  The  critical  reading  of  a  few  selected  scaldic  poems. 
Prerequisite:  course  112.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Note. — See  also  courses  91,  93,  and  112. 

150.  Geschichte  der  mitteUiochdeutschen  Litteratur. — ^Vorlesungen  mit 
Uebungen.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

151.  The  Germanic  Epic. — A  survey  of  Early  Germanic  balladry  will  be 
followed  by  the  reading  and  study  of  selected  passages  from  the  medieval 
romances  and  popular  epics.  Papers  will  be  prepared  by  members  of  the  class. 
Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

152A.  The  German  Popular  Epic:  The  Nibelungenlied. — A  critical  study 
of  its  legendary  and  mythological  background,  of  its  composition,  and  of  its 
language.  Some  knowledge  of  Middle  High  German  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
course.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

152B.  The  German  Popular  Epic:  The  Gudrun. — Mj.  Autumn,  3:30, 
Professor  Cutting. 

153 A.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Hartmann  von  Aue. — A  critical  reading  of 
his  Iwein  with  reference  to  its  Old  French  prototype.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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163B.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. — [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

163C.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Gottfried  von  Straszburg. — [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

154.  Minnesangs  Friihling. — A  study  of  Minnesang  based  upon  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  Laclimann  and  Haupt's  collection.  Mj.  Spring,  3:30, 
Professor  Cutting. 

165.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. — ^Vorlesungen  tiber  sein  Leben  und  seine 
Werke  unter  Beriicksichtigung  seiner  Beziehungen  zu  friiheren  und  spateren 
Dichtern.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

160.  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte  vom  Jahre  1140  zxmi  Jahre  1550. — Lectures 
upon  the  great  cultural  movements  of  this  period  within  the  bounds  of  the  old 
German  Empire.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

161.  Berthold  von  Regensburg. — A  study  of  Middle  High  German  prose 
style.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

171.  Schiller's  Earlier  and  Later  Theory  of  the  Drama. — A  discussion  of 
the  ripening  views  of  the  dramatist  in  the  light  of  his  earUer  and  later  theory  and 
practice.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

174.  Sturm  und  Drang. — Vorlesungen  und  Untersuchungen  iiber  die 
literarische  Periode  von  etwa  1770  bis  zum  Auftreten  der  deutschen  Friihroman- 
tiker  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  philosophischen  und  poUtischen 
Zeitstromungen.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

175.  The  Romantic  School. — A  systematic  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  development  and  gradual  differentiation  of  the  romantic  Weltanschauung 
In  the  creative  and  theoretical  works  of  the  Romantic  School.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

176.  Das  junge  Deutschland. — Die  literarische  Bewegung  von  etwa  1830 
bis  1840  in  Deutschland.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  8:00,  Assistant 
Professor  No6. 

178.  Herder  and  the  Humanistic  Movement  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 

[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

179.  Goethe's  **Werthers  Leiden." — A  critical  account  of  the  sources,  the 
intrinsic  significance,  and  the  literary  structure  of  the  work.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

180.  Goethe's  ''Wilhelm  Meister." — An  examination  of  its  relation  to  the 
poet's  life  and  thought.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

185.  History  of  the  German  Drama  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries. — A  study  of  Romance  pseudo-classical  influences  in  Germany  and 
of  the  growth  of  the  national  drama  of  the  eighteenth  century.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

186.  The  Modem  German  Drama. — The  evolution  of  sociological  and 
artistic  tendencies  in  the  modern  drama  beginning  with  Ibsen.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

187.  Technique  of  the  Drama  since  Lessing. — [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
190.  Relations  between  Literature  and  Philosophy,  from  the  Death  of 

Lessing  to  1848. — The  Classical  era  of  German  literature  and  the  Romantic 
movements  in  Germany,  England,  and  France  cannot  be  understood  without  a 
study  of  the  principal  tendencies  in  contemporaneous  philosophic  thought.  It 
is  to  fill  the  gap  between  technical  courses  in  Philosophy  of  this  period  on  the  one 
hand  and  purely  literary  courses  on  the  other  that  this  course  is  offered.  Lec- 
tures in  English,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

210.  Seminar:  Technique  of  Realism. — A  study  of  realistic  origins,  par- 
ticularly in  Heine.  Students  registering  for  this  course  must  take  also  General 
Literature  210.    Mj.  Spring,  Mon.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

217.  Contemporary  German  Poetry. — A  study  of  the  chief  German  lyric  of 
(he  recent  past  and  present.    INot  given  in  1921-22.] 
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261.  Prot^ems  in  Gennanic  Philology. — With  a  Gothic  text  for  a  basis  this 
course  aims  to  show  l^e  relation  between  Germanic  and  the  other  Indo-^ropean 
languages  and  the  int^relation  of  the  G^manic  languages.  Problems  in 
phoiM>logy,  nKM*phoiogy,  and  semasiology  will  be  studied.  Mj.  Winter,  hours 
to  be  arranged.    PRorEasoR  Wood. 

252.  InTOStfeations  in  Old  High  German  Dialects.— A  careful  study  of 
specimens  of  the  principal  Old  High  German  dialects  with  reference  to  their 
relation  to  Germanic  and  to  one  another.  Mj.  Autumn,  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Wood. 

263.  For  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  major  work  is  linguistics. 
Mj.  Processor  Wood.    [Not  given  m  1921-22.] 

280.  Der  Jtmge  Goethe,  1749-1775. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

281.  Goethe's  First  Weimar  Period  (1775-1788).— Professor  ScntiTZE. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

282.  Goethe's  Second  Weimar  Period  (1788-1806).— Professor  ScnttTZE. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

283.  Goethe  (1805-1832).— Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

284.  Goethe's  **Faust,"  Part  I. — ^Professor  ScHttTzs.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

285.  Goethe's  *'Wilhelm  Meister." — Professor  Scet&tzb.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

286.  Herder. — Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

287.  The  Romantic  Movement  I  and  H. — 2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Th., 
4:30-6:30,  Professor  Schutze. 

288.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama. — ^Professor  Sck&tze.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

289.  The  Modem  Drama.— Professor  SchUtze.  [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
290A.  and  B.  The  History  and  Theory  of  the  German  **Lied"  from  Opitz 

to  the  Present. — ^Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

291.  The  Technique  of  Lyrical  Poetry. — Professor  ScntiTZE.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

292.  The  Philosophical  Foundations  of  German  Classicism. — Professor 
Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

300.  Das  englische  Drama  in  Deutschland  im  16ten  und  17ten  Jahr- 
hundert. — Professor  Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

301.  Lessing's  Theory  of  the  Drama. — Professor  Cutting.  [Not  given 
m  1921-22.] 

302.  Goethe's  "Faust":  Genesis  and  Interpretation. — Professor  Cuthng. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

Attention  is  abo  called  to  the  courses  offered  for  the  current  year  in  the 
Circulars  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Education,  History,  History  of  Art, 
Comparative  Philology,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  English,  and  General  Literature 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

John  Matthews  Manly,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  English. 
William  Darn  all  MacClintock,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 
Myra  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Herri ck,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A.B.,  Professor  of  EngUsh. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Enghsh. 
James  Weber  Linn,  A.B.,  Professor  of  EngHsh. 
Charles  Read  Baskervill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  EngUsh. 
Tom  Peete  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  EngHsh  and  Comparative  Literature. 
Francis  Adelbert  Blackburn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English.  Retired. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Enghsh. 
Edith  Foster  Flint,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
James  Root  Hulbert,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Carl  Henry  Grabo,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
David  Harrison  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Enghsh. 
George  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Evelyn  May  Albright,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Enghsh. 
Katharine  Allen  Graham,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Anna  Pearl  Cooper,  A.M.,  Associate  in  EngUsh. 
ZoE  FisKE  Flanagan,  A.M.,  Associate  in  EngUsh. 
Myrtle  Cruzon  Geyer,  A.B.,  Associate  in  EngUsh. 
Marion  Foster  Lanphier,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  English. 
Mary  ICinq  MacDonald,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  English. 
John  Hawley  Roberts,  Ph.B.,  Associate  in  EngUsh. 

George  Linnaeus  Marsh,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Catharine  Quarles  Baskervill,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  EngUsh. 
Raymond  De  Loy  Jameson,  A.M.,  Extension  Instructor  in  English. 
Stella  Webster  Morgan,  A.M.,  Extension  Instructor  in  English. 
John  Arthur  Powell,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Instructor  in  English. 

Edith  Rickert,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English  (Summer,  1921). 


FELLOWS,  1921-22 
Viola  Blackburn,  A.B.  Irene  P.  McKeehan,  A.M. 

Arthur  Hobart  Nethercot,  A.M. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

I.     THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Course  1  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence.  Course  3 
is  required  of  all  students  having  nine  majors  of  credit.  It  must  be  taken  before 
admission  to  the  Senior  Colleges.  Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  have  the 
following  privileges  of  election:  (a)  courses  40  and  41  are  open  to  those  who  have 
passed  course  1;  (&)  courses  4,  21,  32,  34A,  47,  48,  160,  161,  162  are  open  to 
those  who  have  passed  courses  1,  3,  and  40. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1  to  a 
student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then 
ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in  the  courses  taken,  which  must 
include  courses  1,  3,  40,  and  41;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May  upon 
the  same  courses.  Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental 
Examiner. 

U.     THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

Courses. — ^The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Senior  Colleges,  and  from  them  the  sequences  in  EngUsh  may  be  chosen: 

4,  English  Composition;  5,  6,  English  Composition,  advanced  course;  7, 
Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools;  9,  Argumentation;  10,  Public 
Address;  11,  The  Organization  of  the  Press;  21,  Old  English,  elementary 
course;  22,  Old  Enghsh;  28,  Chaucer,  the  Canterbury  Tales;  32,  Current  EngUsh; 
33,  Enghsh  Grammar  for  Teachers;  34A,  History  of  the  English  Language; 
36,  History  of  Old  EngUsh  Literature;  39,  History  of  Middle  EngUsh  Literature; 
42,  EngUsh  Literature,  1557-99;  43,  EngUsh  Literature,  1599-1660;  44,  EngUsh 
Literature,  1660-1744  ;  46,  English  Literature,  1744-98;  47,  English  Literature, 
179&-1832;  48 A,  English  Literature,  1832-92  (poetry);  48B,  EngUsh  Literature, 
1832-92  (prose);  71,  Shakspere's  Tragedies;  72,  Shakspere's  Comedies;  75, 
Milton;  76,  The  English  Romantic  Movement;  77,  Pope,  the  Satires;  79,  Brown- 
ing and  Tennyson;  80,  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools;  85,  The 
Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642;  87,  The  History  of  the  Novel;  88,  The 
Technique  of  the  Modem  Novel;  90,  The  Literary  Essay  in  England;  91,  Ballad 
and  Epic  Poetry;  103,  Versification;  130,  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  EngUsh  Literature; 
140,  The  Technique  of  the  Drama;  141,  The  Technique  of  Criticism;  142A,  B, 
Contemporary  Literature;  160-163,  American  Literature;  173,  Arthurian 
Material  in  English  Literature;  174,  the  Medieval  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  175,  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature;  176,  The  Modem  Celtic 
Revival. 

The  foUowing  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  graduates,  are  open 
to  properly  qualified  Senior  CoUege  students,  and  may  be  selected  as  part  of  the 
principal  sequence: 

23,  Old  EngUsh,  Beowulf,  26,  Early  Middle  English;  51,  Renaissance  and 
Reformation;  69,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser;  70A,  B,  Shakspere;  84,  The 
Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600. 

Sequences. — In  general,  the  principal  sequences  in  EngUsh  must  include  two 
required  courses,  4,  41;  two  groups  of  two  majors  each  (e.g.,  Old  or  Middle 
English,  the  Renaissance,  the  eighteenth  century,  American  literature,  Celtic 
literature,  the  drama,  the  novel,  etc.) ;  and  two  elective  majors.    The  minor 
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sequence  must  include  the  two  required  courses  and  one  group.  The  following 
special  sequences  are  recognized: 

PKINCIPAL  BBQXJENCB8 

a)  General,  for  students  of  Language:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34A, 
36,  41. 

h)  General,  for  students  of  Literature:  courses  4,  28,  41,  and  six  selected  from 
the  following  courses:  5,  6,  42-48,  69,  70A,  B,  71,  72,  75,  76,  77,  79,  84,  85,  87, 
90,  91,  130,  140,  142A,  B,  160-163. 

c)  For  teachers:  courses  4,  7,  9,  13,  21,  28,  33,  34A,  36,  41,  80. 

d)  In  preparation  for  Journahsm:  courses  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  41,  142A,  B. 

SECOMDABT  SKQtTBNCBS 

a)  General:  courses  4,  41,  and  four  of  the  courses  42-48,  87,  90,  160-163. 

h)  For  Law  students:  courses  4,  5,  9,  10,  18,  41. 

c)  For  students  of  Modern  Language  whose  principal  sequence  is  in  Romance 
or  German:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28. 

d)  For  students  of  Modern  Literature  whose  principal  sequence  is  taken  in 
Romance  or  German:  courses  28,  41,  and  four  others  chosen  according  to  the 
period  studied. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  pp.  13-14. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  Enghsh  are  advised 
to  elect,  as  undergraduates,  at  least  two  courses  in  the  EngUsh  language,  21  and 
28  (and  if  possible  34A),  one  elective  course  in  Enghsh  composition  (4  or  9),  two 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  Enghsh  (7  and  80),  and  further  courses  in  Enghsh 
Uterature,  including  41  and  160-163. 

A  special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1 
to  a  student  who  has  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in 
the  courses  in  Enghsh  taken,  which  must  include  at  least  five  elective  majors 
in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May.  The  exami- 
nation in  1921  will  be  upon  the  following  courses:  21,  22,  28,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47, 
48,  85,  160-163.  The  student  may  choose  any  five  of  these  as  the  basis  of  his 
examination.  More  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner. 

ni.     THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Graduate  students  who  did  not  as  undergraduates  devote  special  attention 
to  Enghsh  should  select  their  work  at  first  from  the  courses  intended  primarily 
for  Senior  College  students.  Some  familiarity  with  English  studies  is  presupposed 
in  the  courses  intended  primarily  for  graduate  students.  The  following  courses, 
though  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates,  may  be  taken  by  graduate  stu- 
dents and  will  be  credited  toward  the  higher  degrees:  21,  22,  28,  32,  33,  34A, 
42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  71,  72,  75,  76A,  77,  79,  85,  87,  88,  90,  91,  130,  140,  141, 
142,  160-163,  173,  174,  175,  176.  The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily 
for  graduate  students  and  are  open  to  all  who  are  properly  equipped  for  them  in 
knowledge  and  experience  in  study:  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  34B,  35,  36,  37,  38, 
39,  50,  51,  52,  54,  56,  57,  61,  69,  70,  73,  74,  76,  83,  84,  86,  89,  102,  103,  150,  166, 
167,  168,  170,  180. 
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The  Master^ s  degree. — ^The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Prerequisites. — a)  Before  acceptance  as  a  candidate  the  student  should 
have  completed  the  equivalent  of  nine  majors  (twelve  or  fifteen  year-hours)  of 
college  work  in  English,  in  addition  to  the  required  courses  in  composition  (the 
equivalent  of  English  1  and  English  3  in  the  University  of  Chicago)  and  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  Hterature  (the  equivalent  of  English  40),  The  nine  majors 
should  include  four  of  the  period  courses,  42-48.  This  requirement  represents 
roughly  the  attainment  of  a  student  who  selects  his  major  sequence  in  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

5)  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  student's  undergraduate  training  in 
English  is  tested  by  a  written  examination  given  in  July  and  in  November  for 
all  who  expect  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  within  the 
next  three  quarters. 

c)  At  the  time  of  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  should  possess  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English. 

2.  Residence  and  courses. — a)  The  minimum  requirement  is  a  residence  of 
three  quarters  and  the  completion  of  eight  majors  of  graduate  work,  at  least  one 
major  of  which  must  be  taken  in  Old  or  Middle  EngUsh.  Such  of  the  period 
courses,  42-48,  as  have  not  been  included  in  undergraduate  preparation  should 
be  elected. 

b)  Some  one  period  or  form  should  be  chosen  for  special  study;  e.g.,  Old 
English,  Middle  EngHsh,  the  Renaissance,  the  Restoration  and  early  eighteenth 
century,  the  later  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  American  hterature,  the  drama,  the  novel,  criticism.  Three  or  four 
majors  should  be  taken  in  this  special  field.  The  period  or  form  chosen  will 
naturally  determine  the  subject  of  the  dissertation. 

c)  In  case  the  graduate  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  have  been 
partially  anticipated  at  the  time  of  acceptance  as  a  candidate,  advanced  courses 
in  English  composition,  courses  for  teachers  offered  in  the  Department  of  EngHsh, 
or  approved  courses  in  other  departments  (including  the  Department  of  General 
Literature)  may  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  necessary  eight  majors. 

d)  No  courses,  however,  outside  the  Department  of  English  may  be  taken 
for  credit  toward  the  Master's  degree  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence  unless 
the  subject  for  a  dissertation  has  already  been  accepted  and  the  substituted  courses 
approved  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  student's  special  field. 

3.  Dissertation. — Six  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is 
sought  the  candidate  must  submit  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  a  dissertation 
showing  the  result  of  special  study  of  some  approved  subject  and  demonstrating 
his  ability  in  original  investigation  or  in  independent  organization  of  material 
already  at  hand.  A  dissertation  illogical  in  organization  or  obscure  or  incor- 
rect in  expression  will  be  rejected  without  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
investigation. 

4.  Examination. — The  final  test  of  the  candidate's  fitness  to  receive  the 
degree  consists  of  an  oral  examination  covering  his  special  field,  but  not  confined 
to  that  field  or  to  the  particular  courses  offered. 

T?ie  Doctor's  degree.— All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  English, 
whatever  may  be  their  special  field  of  work,  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
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general  history  of  English  Uterature  and  a  fair  equipment  in  Old  and  Middle 
English.  The  minimum  requirement  in  the  former  may  be  roughly  indicated 
as  represented  by  courses  36,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  70A,  B,  85,  150,  160;  this 
minimum  is  permitted  only  to  those  whose  special  interest  is  in  linguistic  study 
and  who  consequently  take  as  their  secondary  subject  either  Germanic  or 
Romance  Philology;  such  students  will  of  course  take  special  Unguistic  courses 
in  Enghsh.  The  minimum  requirement  in  linguistic  work  for  students  whose 
special  interest  Hes  in  the  study  of  literature  and  literary  history  may  be  roughly 
indicated  as  given  m  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  31,  34B. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  strongly  advised 
to  choose  their  secondary  subject  with  immediate  reference  to  its  usefulness  in 
the  field  to  which  they  intend  to  devote  special  attention.  Of  prime  importance 
to  those  who  aim  at  a  broad  and  enlightened  knowledge  of  English  Hterature  in  its 
greatest  manifestations  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Romance,  and 
the  German  literatures.  The  relative  importance  of  these  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  field  of  English  literature  chosen  for  special  study;  but  a  sound  knowledge 
of  English  literature  and  a  just  appreciation  of  its  phenomena  are  impossible 
without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  at  least  one  of  the  other  great  literatures 
of  the  civilized  world  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  foreign 
thought  which  were  most  influential  in  England  during  the  period  chosen  for 
special  study.  The  Head  of  the  Department  and  the  other  instructors  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  with  candidates  their  special  interests  and  plans. 

A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department  must  be  presented  at  least  three  months  before  the  Convocation  at 
which  the  candidate  wishes  to  receive  the  degree.  After  the  dissertation  has  been 
accepted,  the  candidate  must  present  himself  for  a  special  pubhc  examination 
in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University. 

The  Doctor's  degree  is  not  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  accurate  work, 
however  great  in  amount;  the  candidate  must  exhibit  some  capacity  for  investiga- 
tion and  independent  thought.  The  requirements  cannot  therefore  be  stated 
in  terms  of  years  or  courses.  Three  years  are,  however,  usually  necessary  for  a 
competent  student  who  enters  the  Graduate  School  with  a  good  equipment. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     COURSES  IN  RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

The  following  courses  in  rhetoric  and  Enghsh  composition  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  such  training  as  he  needs  in  expression  and  organization  of 
thought  in  order  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  material  of  other  departments  of 
study.  He  is  required  to  take  Enghsh  1  in  his  first  quarter  and  English  3  in  his 
second  year  of  residence.  These  courses  are  prerequisite  to  higher  courses  in 
composition.  English  4  is  given  in  two  sections  in  which  the  emphasis  is  laid 
respectively  on  literary  quahty  and  on  organization  of  material.  English  9,  9A, 
and  10  are  arranged  to  give  a  full  year's  course  in  the  organization  of  material 
and  the  written  and  oral  expression  of  it.  These  courses  may  be  elected  to 
supplement  English  4,  or  in  place  of  it.  One  of  these  elective  courses  in  com- 
position is  invariably  required  as  part,  of  the  primary  or  secondary  sequence  in 
English.  English  5  and  6  are  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  speciahze  in  English 
composition  for  hterary  or  professional  reasons. 
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GROUP  I.      FOR  THB  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.1  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition:   Introductory  College  Course. — 

Short  themes  and  exercises  weekly.  Mj.  Every  Quarter.  Summer,  9:00; 
Autumn,  9:00, 10:00,  11:00,  1:30,  and  2:30,  Professor  Linn  and  Assistants; 
Winter,  9:00,  12:30,  and  2:30;  Spring,  9:00,  and  2:30. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges.  Course  1  must  be  tsiken  imme- 
diately after  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  English  Cornposition. — Required  of  all  candidates  for  degrees  who  have 
completed  nine  majors  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  including  English  1.  Mj.  every 
Quarter.  Summer,  10:00;  Autumn,  10:00,  12:30,  and  3:30,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Stevens,  Dr.  Albright,  and  Mrs.  Graham;  Winter,  10:00,  12:30,  and 
3:30,  Dr.  Albright  and  Mrs.  Graham;  Spring,  10:00,  12:30,  and  3:30,  Dr. 
Albbiqht  and  Mrs.  Graham. 


GROUP  II.      FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

4A,  B,  C.  English  Composition. — Daily  and  longer  themes.  Open  to 
students  who  have  passed  English  1  and  3.  In  4A  the  emphasis  is  upon  narration; 
in  4B  upon  exposition;  in  4C  upon  argument.  Mj.  Summer  (4A),  11:00,  Mrs. 
Graham;  Autumn  (4A),  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  (4B),  11:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Grabo;  Winter  (4B),  9:00,  Professor  Linn;  (4A), 
10: 00,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  (4A),  11 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Grabo; 
(4A),  12 : 30,  Professor  Lovett;  (4B),  2 : 30,  Associate  Professor  Robertson  ; 
Spring  (4A),  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  (4B),  9:00,  Professor  Linn; 
(4B),  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Stevens. 

6,  6.  English  Composition:  Advanced  Course. — These  courses  are  open  to 
students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  and  the  Graduate  School  who  have  attained  a 
high  grade  in  courses  1,  3,  and  4,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to 
their  abihty.  Mj.  Sunmier,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Sherburn;  (5), 
Dramatic  Writing,  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Linn;  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring, 
2:30,  Professor  Herri  ck. 

7.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  deals  with 
the  aims,  the  organization,  and  the  methods  of  procedure  in  written  and  in  oral 
composition.  Prerequisite:  at  least  two  majors  in  composition.  Mj.  Spring, 
2:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

7 A.  Teaching  of  Composition  in  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools. — 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Lyman. 

8A.  Problems  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools. — M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Pendleton. 

9.  Arg^entation  and  Debating. — Structure  and  substance  of  argument. 
Brief-drawing,  analysis,  evidence,  and  refutation  developed  through  their  appU- 
cation  to  topics  in  representative  fields  of  thought.  Oral  presentation.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

10.  Forms  of  Public  Address.— [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

11.  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press. — A  study  of  contempo- 
rary journahsm,  with  practice  in  various  forms.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  includ- 
ing English  3  and  40  and  Sociology  1.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

13.  Teaching  of  English  m  the  Junior  High  School. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:00;  repeated  Second  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Lyman. 

17.  Supervision  of  English  in  the  Elementary  Schools.— [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 


1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27 
this  coiu-se  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  it  will 
not  be  credited  at  all. 
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II.     COURSES  IN  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH 

Courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  fall  into  well-defined  groups  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  constitute  consecutive  work  extending  over  three  years. .  As 
nearly  as  possible  they  ought  to  be  taken  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

First  year:  courses  21,  22,  23  (Old  EngUsh)  28  (Chaucer),  34A  (History 
of  Language),  36  (Old  English  Literature),  39  (Middle  English  Literature), 
175  (Celtic  Literature). 

Second  and  third  years:  Language:  courses  24  (Cynewulf),  26  (Middle  Eng- 
Hsh),  34B  (History  of  Language),  35  (seminar);  Literature:  courses  27A,  B,  C, 
or  D,  E,  29A,  B  (Metrical  Romances),  37A,  B  (Chaucer),  83  (Medieval  Drama). 

If  possible,  course  150  (Bibhography)  should  be  taken  by  all  graduate  stu- 
dents in  their  first  year.  The  courses  recommended  for  the  second  or  third  year 
are  usually  offered  only  in  alternate  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  Comparative  Philology  1;  German  103,  104,  109,  112; 
Romance  76;  English  170A,  B. 

21.  Old  English  (beginning  course). — The  prose  in  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,  and  elementary  grammar.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Autumn,  9:00,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Hulbert. 

22.  Old  English:  Poetry. — The  poems  in  Bright's  Reader,  and  the  first 
thousand  lines  of  Beowulf.  Study  of  meter  and  characteristics  of  Old  English 
poetry.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert, 

23.  Old  English:  **Beowulf." — Reading  of  the  text  and  examination  of  some 
of  the  problems  connected  with  the  poem.  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Hulbert. 

24.  Old  English:  Cjmewulf. — Rapid  reading  from  poems,  and  study  of 
problems.    Graduate  students  only.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

25.  Old  English:  The  Pseudo-Caedmonian  Poems. — Reading  of  all  the 
poems  and  examination  of  problems.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

26.  Early  Middle  English. — Emerson's  Middle  EngUsh  Reader.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  development  of  the  language  and  to 
dialectology.  For  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisite:  English  21  and  28. 
Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor  Manly. 

27A,  B,  C.  Middle  English:  Special  Course. — ^Study  of  a  single  work; 
linguistic  and  textual  problems,  sources,  literary  relationships,  authorship,  etc. 
(A)  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight;  (B)  The  Debate  between  the  Body  and  the 
Soul;  (C)  Piers  the  Plowman.  Prerequisite:  Enghsh  26.  Graduate  students 
only.  27C,  Mj.  Summer,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Manly;  27,  Mj. 
Winter,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:30-6:30,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert. 

27D.  Middle  English  Alliterative  Poetry  Exclusive  of  "Piers  the  Plow- 
man."— Special  problems.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

28.  Chaucer : '  *The  Canterbury  Tales." — An  introductory  course  for  students 
who  have  had  no  training  in  Middle  Enghsh.  Only  graduate  and  advanced 
Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Spring,  11:00,  Assistant  Profes- 
sor Hulbert. 

28B.  Readings  in  Middle  English  Literature. — Reading  of  Cook's  A  Literary 
English  Reader,  and  discussion  of  the  hterature  which  its  texts  represent.  Pre- 
requisite: English  28.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

29A,  B.  English  Metrical  Romances. — A  study  of  texts.  For  graduate 
students  only.    2Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Cross. 

31.  The  Structure  and  Growth  of  Language. — Mj.  Spring,  Wed..  Fri., 
4:30-6:30,  Professor  Manly. 
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32.  Ciirrent  English. — ^A  study  of  present-day  English,  its  sounds,  meanings, 
and  etymology;  its  standard,  colloquial,  and  dialectical  varieties.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Hulbert, 

33.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers. — Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Professor 

TOLMAN. 

34A.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  undergraduates). — A  general 
survey  of  the  development  of  the  English  language:  its  relations  to  other  lan- 
guages; the  chief  periods;  the  development  of  forms,  sounds,  and  meanings; 
foreign  influences.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

34B.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  graduates). — ^The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  co-ordinate,  organize,  and  supplement  the  knowledge  given 
in  the  more  fundamental  courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  and  to  examine 
the  development  of  the  language  to  modern  times.  Prerequisite:  English  23 
and  26.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

35A,  B,  C,  D.  Old  English:  Seminar. — In  different  years  the  study  of  Old 
Enghsh  phonology^,  morphology,  dialects,  and  syntax  will  be  considered.  Students 
will  be  admitted  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  For  graduate 
students  only.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

36.  The  History  of  Old  English  Literature. — From  the  earhest  remains  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Lectures  and  readings,  largely  in  translation.  Pre- 
requisite: English  21.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

37.  Chaucer. — Rapid  reading  and  discussion  of  his  work.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students.  Prerequisite :  Enghsh  28.  Mj .  Summer,  3 : 30,  Dr.  Ricxert; 
Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Manly. 

38.  Pseudo-Chaucerian  Pieces. — Studies  of  some  of  the  prose  and  verse 
falsely  ascribed  to  Chaucer  by  the  earher  editors.  Prerequisite:  the  abiHty  to 
read  Middle  Enghsh  and  Old  French  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  genuine  works 
of  Chaucer.    For  graduate  students  only.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

39.  The  History  of  Middle  English  Literature. — Lectures,  extensive  reading, 
and  some  examination  of  problems.    Mj.  Spring,  12:30,  Professor  Cross. 


III.     COURSES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Enghsh  Literature,  at  first  in  general  (40),  then  in  detail  (courses  42-48,  84^ 
85,  87,  160),  and  finally  in  such  minuteness  as  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with 
material  for  advanced  studies  and  research.  Enghsh  40  is  advised  for  all  stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  history  of  English  literature  in 
the  high  school.  English  41,  42-48,  75,  79,  85,  87,  88,  90,  91,  and  160  are  designed 
especially  to  give  training  in  methods  of  literary  study  and  presentation  of  results. 
Of  these,  41,  47,  48,  87,  88,  90,  140,  and  160  are  recommended  for  undergraduates; 
42-46,  75,  and  91  for  graduates  who  need  such  training. 

GROUP  I.      FOB  THE   JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

40.1  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature. — Required  readings  arranged 
chronologically  to  reflect  the  historical  development  of  English  hterature.  Study 
of  literary  forms,  prose  style,  and  versification.  Prerequisite:  Enghsh  1.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:00,  Mrs.  Graham;  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  MacClintock; 
2:30,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  Winter,  9:00  and  1:30,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Flint,  Assistant  Professors  Grabo  and  Stevens,  Dr.  Albright, 
AND  Mrs.  Graham;  Spring,  9:00  and  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Sherburn, 
Dr.  Albright,  and  Mrs.  Graham. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27. 
this  course  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  it  will 
not  be  credited  at  all. 
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41.  Shakspere. — The  reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  plays. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Dr.  Albright;  Autumn,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Stevens  and  Dr.  Albright;  Winter,  11:00  and  1:30,  Professors  MacClin- 
TOCK,  Tolman,  and  Cross;  Sprmg,  11:00  and  12:30,  Professor  Lovett, 
Associate  Professors  Flint  and  Robertson,  Assistant  Professors  Grabo 
AND  Stevens. 

GBOXIP  II.     FOB  THB  SENIOR  COLLEGES  AND  THE  OBADUATB  SCHOOL 

Courses  42-48  cover  with  some  minuteness  the  history  of  EngUsh  literature 
from  the  beginning  of  the  modern  period  down  to  the  present  time.  They  need 
not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

42.  English  Literature,  1557-1599. — Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Basker- 
vill;  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Tolman. 

43.  English  Literature,  1599-1660.— Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Stevens. 

44.  English  Literature,  1660-1744. — Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Sherburn;  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor  Reynolds. 

46.  English  Literature,  1744-1798.— Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Mac- 
Clintock. 

47.  English  Literature,  1798-1832.— Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Dr.  Albright; 
Autumn,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Grabo. 

48A,  B.  English  Literature,  1832.— 2Mjs.  48A  (Poetry),  Winter  and  Spring, 
Tu.,  Th.,  10:00,  48B  (Prose),  Winter  and  Spring,  Wed.,  Fri.,  10:00,  Pro- 
fessor Linn. 

50A,  B,  C.  Studies  in  the  English  Literature  of  the  Renaissance. — (A) 

The  Development  of  Critical  Theory  and  of  New  Literary  Types;  (B)  Problems 
in  the  History  of  the  Lyric;  (C)  Problems  in  the  History  of  Fiction.  50A,  Mj. 
Winter,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:30-6:30;  50C,  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor 
Baskervill. 

51.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  in  England. — 

Lectures  on  the  main  currents  of  literature  and  civihzation  in  England  from  the 
introduction  of  printing  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  with  discussion  of  the  texts 
in  Fluegel's  Neuenglisches  Lesebuch.    Mj .  Autunm,  3 : 30,  Professor  Baskervill. 

52.  Study  in  the  English  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.— For  graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Summer,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:30-6:30, 
Professor  Baskervill. 

54.  Studies  in  the  English  Heroic  Play. — For  graduate  students  only.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Reynolds. 

56A,  B.  Studies  in  Romanticism  in  English  Literature:  The  Work  of 
William  Blake. — For  graduate  students  and  advanced  undergraduates.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:00,  Professor  MacClintock. 

57.  Studies  in  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Mj.  Summer, 
Wed.,  Fri.,  4:30-6:30;  Winter,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Reynolds. 

61.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Fiction. — See  Course  210. 

69.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser. — This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  graduate  students,  but  Senior  College  students  who  have  passed  with  credit 
in  English  42  will  be  admitted.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Tolman. 

70 A,  B.  Shakspere. — The  plays  in  sequence.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
11:00,  Professor  Tolman. 

71.  Shakspere's  Tragedies. — Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Baskervill. 

72.  Shakspere*s  Comedies. — Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  MacClintock. 

73.  Problems  in  Shakspere. — For  graduate  students  only.  Lectures  on  the 
treatment  of  texts  and  the  history  of  Shaksperean  scholarship.  Discussion  of 
problems.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

74.  The  Shakspere  Apocrypha.— [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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75.  Mmon.~[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

76A.  English  Romantic  Movement.— Wordsworth.  Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Pso- 
FEB80K  Reynolds. 

77.  Pope:  The  Satires.— [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

79.  Brownmg  and  Tennyson. — Mj.  Summer,  3:30,  Professor  Reynolds. 

80.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools. — Discusses  the  choice, 
arrangement,  interpretation,  and  presentation  of  subject-matter  for  high-school 
instruction.  Discussions,  reports,  conferences,  and  observation.  Prerequisite: 
at  least  2  majors  in  literature.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  repeated.  Spring,  1:30, 
AssocL(LTB  Professor  Lyman. 

80A.  Teaching  of  Literature  in  High  Schools:  General  Survey. — M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Pendleton;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer,  9:00,  Assocla.tb  Professor  Lyman. 

83.  The  Medieval  Drama. — The  origins  and  the  development  of  the 
medieval  reHgious  drama.    For  graduates  only.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

84.  The  Drama  m  England  from  1500  to  1600. — A  study  of  the  forms  of 
the  drama  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance;  of  the  influences 
which  shaped  the  Ehzabethan  drama;  and  of  the  history  of  the  drama  in  that 
period.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Tolman;  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor 
Baskervill. 

85.  The  Drama  m  England  from  1600  to  1642.— Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Pro- 
fessor Baskervill. 

86A.  Representative  English  Comedy  before  1700. — Mj.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

87 A,  B.  The  English  Novel. — From  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 
2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Robertson  and 
Professor  Lovett. 

88.  The  Technique  of  the  Modem  Novel. — Representative  English,  French, 
Russian,  and  German  novels  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  structure 
and  technique.  Ability  to  read  French  is  desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  course.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

89.  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Comedy. — ^For  graduate  students  only. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

90.  The  Literary  Essay  in  England. — ^Readings  of  masterpieces  from  Bacon 
to  Pater.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

91.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  EngUsh  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collection  of  Child-Kittredge.  The  Iliad  will  be  read  in  translation; 
other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.  Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor 
Tolman. 

92.  The  Poetry  and  Criticism  of  Matthew  Arnold. — For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  MacClintock. 

95.  Recent  English  Dramatists. — Reading  of  the  typical  work  of  Jones, 
Pinero,  Shaw,  Yeats,  Phillips,  Synge,  Barker,  Galsworthy,  Hankin,  Houghton, 
Barrie,  Drinkwater,  Masefield,  Zangwill,  Kennedy,  Dunsany.  Not  open  to 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  MacClintock. 

102 A.  English  Literary  Criticisms. — Theory  and  types  developed  from  a 
study  of  masterpieces  of  English  critics.  Coleridge  to  Arnold.  For  graduate 
students  only.    Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Professor  MacClintock. 

103.  English  Versification. — A  study  of  the  technique,  theories,  and  history 
of  English  verse.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

110.  Medieval  Romance. — Mj.  See  General  Literature  110. 

IIOA.  Medieval  Romance:  Celtic  Influences. — To  be  taken  only  with 
General  Literature  110.    Mj.  Summer,  Mon.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Cross. 

IIOB.  Medieval  Romance:  English.  To  be  taken  only  with  General 
Literature  110.    Tu.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Manly. 
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130.  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  English  Literature. — For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

140.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama.— A  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the 
technique  of  selected  plays.  Open  to  Senior  College  and  graduate  students 
who  have  passed  in  course  85.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

141.  The  Technique  of  Criticism. — An  account  of  English  criticism  of  the 
present  day,  with  reference  to  foreign  influence.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

142A,  B.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  Enghsh  letters  of 
the  present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study  of 
the  principles  of  Hterature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  2M. 
Summer,  2:30,  Dr.  Rickert;  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  3:30,  Professor 
Herri  CK. 

150.  The  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  English  Literary  History.— For 

graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Summer,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:30,  Professor  Cross; 
Autumn,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Manly. 

160.  Colonial  American  Literature. — A  study  of  the  hterature  from  the 
beginnings  through  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bryant,  with  special  reference  to  the 
relations  of  American  products  to  English  models,  and  the  development  of  an 
American  point  of  view.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Sherburn. 

161.  American  Literature:  the  New  England  Group. — A  study  of  the  major 
New  England  poets  and  essayists  and  of  their  immediate  followers.  M j .  Summer, 
8:00,  Associate  Professor  Boynton;  Autumn,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Sherburn. 

162.  American  Literature :  Metropolitan,  Southern,  and  Western. — A  study 
of  the  spread  of  Uterary  activity,  and  of  the  development  of  the  novel  and  the 
short  story  since  the  Civil  War.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Winter,  8:00,  Associate 
Professor  Boynton;  Spring,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Sherburn. 

163.  American  Literature  since  1890. — Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Boynton. 

166.  Studies  in  American  Literature:  Revolutionary  Period. — [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

167.  Studies  in  American  Literature:  the  Transcendentalists. — Mj.  Winter, 
9:00,  Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

168.  Studies  in  the  American  Theater. — Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Pro- 
PESBOR  Boynton. 

170A,  B.  Early  Irish. — Grammar.  Interpretation  of  Old  and  Middle  Irish 
texts.    2Mjs.  Winter,  Spring,  4:30,  Professor  Cross. 

173.  Arthurian  Material  in  English  Literature. — [Not  given  in  1921-22.) 

174.  The  Medieval  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.— Mj.  Spring,  2:30, 
Professor  Cross. 

175.  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature. — The  course  is  especially  designed 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  investigations  in  the  relations  of  Celtic  hterature  to 
medieval  Romance,  the  Romantic  movement  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  so-called  Modern  Celtic  Renaissance.  Extensive  reading  of  Celtic 
documents  in  translation;  lectures;  reports.  This  course  is  introductory  to 
courses  173  and  174.    Mj.  Autumn,  12:30,  Professor  Cross. 

176.  The  Modern  Celtic  Revival.— The  course  deals  with  the  renaissance 
of  Celtic  learning  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  work  of  Lady  Gregory  and  the  Abbey  Theater,  the  poetry  of  Yeats,  Synge, 
Fiona  Macleod,  etc.,  and  the  more  recent  productions  of  the  Irish  revolutionary 
group.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  relation  between  ancient  and 
modern  Celtic  hterature.  Informal  lectures  by  the  instructor;  reading  and 
reports  by  the  class.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

180.  Semmar. — For  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  Hours  to  be  arranged. 
Professor  Manly. 
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210.  Modem  European  Realism. — See  General  Literature  210. 
210A.  Studies  in  English  Fiction. — To  be  taken  in  connection  with  General 
Literature  210.    Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  4:30-6:30,  Peopessor  Lovett. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other  departments  which  may 
be  counted  as  fulfilling  requirements  in  English: 

Riilosophy  12.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — M. 

Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Moore;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor 
Mead. 

Sanskrit  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer, 
Fxrst  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 
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Spring 

163.  American  Lit.  since  1890 

4B.  Eng.  Comp. :  Exposition  1 
23.  Old  Eng.:  Beowiilf  i 
56B.  Studies  in  Romanticism  j 
168.  Studies     in  American 
Theater 

4A.  Eng.  Comp. :  Narration! 
48A.B.  Eng.  Lit.:  1732-1892^ 
69.  Spenser  i 

4B.  Eng.  Comp.:  Exposition! 
28.  Chaucer  j 

91.  Ballad  and  Epic  ' 

92.  Matthew  Arnold 

39.  Hist,  of  Medieval  Eng. 
Lit.  i 

E80.  Teaching  of  Lit.  in  Sec-i 
ondary  Schools 

4A.  Eng.  Comp.:  Narration, 
6.  Eng.  Comp.:  Advanced 
174.  Medieval  Revival  in  18th j 
Century  > 
E7.  Teaching   of  Comp.  inj 
Secondary  Schools  ' 

37.  Chaucer  ; 
71.  Shakspere's  Tragedies  i 
142B.  Contemporary  Lit.  j 

31.  Structure  and  Growth  of^ 
Language 

60 C.  Studies  in  Renaissance  ! 
210.  Studies  in  Fiction 
170B.  Early  Irish 

Winter 

162.  American  Lit.:  Metro- 
politan Group 

4B.  Eng.  Comp.:  Exposition 
22.  Old  Eng. :  Poetry 
167.  American  Lit.:  Trans- 
cendentalism 

4A.  Eng.  Comp. :  Narration 
43.  Eng.  Lit.:  1599-1660 
48A,  B.  Eng.  Lit.  1832-1892 

4A.  Eng.  Comp,:  Narration 
70B.  Shakspere 
87B.  Eng.  Novel.  1800-1900 

4A.  Eng.  Comp. :  Narration 

4B.  Eng.  Comp. :  Exposition 
5.  Eng.  Comp.:  Advanced 
29B.  Eng.  Metrical  Romances 
85.  Eng.  Drama:  1600-1642. 
E80.  Teaching  of  Eng.  in  Sec. 
Schools 

76.  Wordsworth 
142A.  Contemporary  Lit. 

27.  Later  Middle  English 
50A.  Studies  in  Renaissance 
57.  Studies  in  18th  Century 
170A.  Early  Irish 

Autumn 

161.  American  Lit.:  New  Eng- 
land Group 

21.  Old  Eng.:  Elementary 
47.  Eng.  Lit.:  1798-1832 
160.  American  Lit.:  Colonial 

32.  Current  English 
42.  Eng.  Lit.:  1557-1599. 
5.  Eng.  Comp.:  Dramatic 

4B.  Eng.  Comp.:  Exposition 
70A.  Shakspere 
87 A.  Eng.  Novel:  1550-1860 
95.  Modern  Drama 

175.  Intro,  to  Celtic  Lit. 

4A.  Eng.  Comp.:  Narration 

84.  Eng.  Drama:  1500-1600 
29A.  Eng.  Metrical  Romances 

26.  Early  Middle  Eng. 
44.  Eng.  Lit.:  1660-1744 
51.  Beginnings  of  Renaissance 

54.  Studies  in  Eng.  Heroic 
Play 

150.  BibUography 

Summer 

E7.  Teaching  of  Eng.  Comp. 

(1st  Term) 
E13.  EngUsh  in  .Junior  H.S. 

(2d  Term) 

28.  Chaucer 
161.  American  Lit. :  New  Eng- 
land Group 

E13.  Eng.  in  Junior  H.S. 

(1st  Term) 
21.  Old  Eng.:  Elementary 
72.  Shakspere's  Comedies 
80.  Teaching  of  Lit.  in  H.S. 

(2d  Term) 

162.  American  Lit.:  Metro- 
politan Group 

44.  Eng.  Lit.:  1660-1744 
84.  Eng.  Drama:  1500-1600 

4A.  Eng.  Comp. :  Narration 
5.  Eng.  Comp.:  Advanced 
33.  Eng.  Grammar  for 
Teachers 
102A.  Eng.  Criticism:  19th 
Cent. 

E80A.  Teaching  of  Lit. 

(1st  Term) 

42.  Eng.  Lit.:  1557-1599 
8A.  Problems  of  English  in 
Sec.  Schools    (1st  Term) 

37.  Chaucer:  Advanced 
77.  Browning  and  Tennyson 
110.  Medieval  Romance 

27C.  Piers  the  Plowman 
52.  Studies  in  Eng.  Drama 
57.  Studies  in  18th  Century 
llOA.  Celtic  Romance 
HOB.  EngUsh  Romance 
150.  BibUography 

Hour 

8:00 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 

12:30 

1:30 

2:30 

3:30 

o 
« 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

A.     ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Tom  Peetb  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature, 
Chairman. 

Ernest  DbWitt  Burton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature. 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek. 

Martin  ScHtiTZE,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Henri  Charles  Edouard  David,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 

George  Carter  Howlanb,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture. 

B.    instructors  attached  to  the  department 

Richard  Green  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpre- 
tation and  Head  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature.  Retired. 

George  Carter  Howland,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture. 

c.   instructors  in  other  departments  opfbrinq  coubsbs  in  this 

department 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Tom  Peete  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature. 
Starr  Willard  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Edwin  Preston  Dargan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 

Wilijam  Albert  Nitze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Romance  I-anguages  and  Literatures. 
George  Tyler  Northup,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Philosophy. 

Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Grerman  Literature. 

Waltor  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Scandi- 
navian Literature. 

George  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

James  Eustace  Shaw,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Univeraity  of 
Toronto  (Summer,  1921). 
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INTRODUCTORY 
The  Department  of  General  Literature  has  for  its  purpose  the  study  of 
literature  as  an  organic  whole.  Literary  influences  transcend  the  limits  of 
language  and  of  nationality,  and  persist  through  the  centuries.  The  thought 
and  purpose  of  one  writer  may  find  rebirth  in  another  of  different  speech  and 
of  a  different  age.  Particular  literary  motives  pass  on  from  land  to  land,  gaining 
a  vigorous  individual  Hfe.  Literary  types  crystallize  and  reappear,  fortified  or 
limited  by  reminiscence.  No  one  of  the  great  hteratures  of  the  world  is  inde- 
pendent; each  receives,  and  each  gives  forth;  and  for  the  understanding  of  any 
literature  in  its  development  and  in  its  vital  force,  the  student  must  attain  a 
knowledge  of  its  relations  to  other  literatures. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

In  the  Senior  College  courses  of  this  Department  hterature  is  treated  as  a 
part  of  general  culture  rather  than  as  a  speciaUzed  study.  No  knowledge  of  any 
language  other  than  Enghsh  is  assumed.  AU  of  the  Senior  College  courses  are 
available  for  sequences.  Senior  College  students  may  in  certain  cases  be  admitted 
to  courses  hsted  as  graduate  courses.  No  course  listed  as  a  Senior  College  course 
carries  graduate  credit. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

In  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  General  Literature 
specific  international  Uterary  relations  are  the  object  of  study.  For  admission 
to  these  courses  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  other  than  EngUsh  is 
required.  These  two  languages  may  be  both  modern,  or  both  ancient,  or  one 
modern  and  one  ancient. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  in  General  Literature  may  choose 
their  courses,  however,  not  only  from  among  those  offered  by  the  Department  of 
General  Literature,  but  also  from  among  the  courses  carrying  graduate  credit 
offered  by  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  German,  and  English, 
and  from  among  certain  graduate  courses  offered  by  other  departments. 

THE  master's  DEGREE  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

A  student  desiring  a  Master's  degree  in  General  Literature  is  required  to 
spend  at  least  three  quarters  in  residence  at  the  University.  During  his  residence 
he  will  take  a  minimum  of  eight  majors  that  carry  graduate  credit. 

These  eight  majors  will  be  so  selected  that  at  least  five  deal  with  a  single 
period  (as  for  instance,  the  Classic  Period,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance, 
Classicism  and  Romanticism,  or  the  Modem  Period),  or  with  a  single  Uterary 
form  (as  for  instance,  the  lyric,  the  epic,  the  drama,  or  narrative  fiction). 

Each  student  will  prepare  a  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the 
Department. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  quarter  of  residence  the  student  should  consult 
the  Chairman,  or  his  representative,  as  to  the  courses  he  should  take  in  that 
quarter. 

In  the  eighth  week  of  his  first  quarter  of  residence  he  should  give  to  the 
Chairman  a  written  statement  of  his  desire  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
Master's  degree,  together  with  a  list  of  the  courses  which  he  is  then  taking. 
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If  the  student's  work  up  to  that  time  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  Department, 
the  Chairman  will  give  him  directions  for  making  formal  application  for  admis- 
sion to  candidacy,  and  for  the  conduct  of  his  work  as  candidate.  If  it 
has  become  evident  that  the  student's  preparation  has  been  in  any  respect 
inadequate,  or  if  his  work  up  to  that  time  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the 
Department,  he  will  be  so  informed.  If  continuance  of  his  work  is  desirable, 
the  Chairman  will  advise  him  as  to  the  special  requirements  he  must  fulfil 
before  the  Department  can  approve  an  application  for  his  admission  to  can- 
didacy for  the  degree. 

THE  doctor's  degree  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

The  Doctor's  degree,  as  stated  on  page  21  of  this  Circular,  "is  given,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  pro- 
gram, but  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the 
candidate's  chosen  province."  Faithful  and  careful  work,  however  great  in 
amount,  will  not  suffice  to  win  the  degree.  The  candidate  must  possess  special 
aptitude  for  literary  studies,  and  manifest  the  power  to  judge  and  investigate 
on  independent  Unes.    A  good  command  of  literary  expression  is  required. 

A  student  desiring  a  Doctor's  degree  is  in  general  required  to  spend  at  least 
nine  quarters  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  some  extent  graduate 
work  done  elsewhere  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  graduate  work  done 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  residence  requirements  may  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. A  student  desiring  to  make  such  substitution  should  apply  to  the  Chair- 
man for  information  as  to  the  acceptance  of  equivalents  in  his  individual  case. 

It  is  in  general  desirable  that  a  majority  of  the  courses  selected  shall  deal 
with  a  single  period  or  a  single  hterary  type. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  following  courses  are  available  for  a  student  whose 
interest  is  primarily  in  the  Renaissance:  Greek  49,  The  Platonism  of  the  ItaUan 
Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French  and  Enghsh  Literature;  53,  Shaks- 
pere  and  the  Classics;  Romance  31,  French  Literature  from  Marot  to  Montaigne; 

32,  French  Literature  from  Montaigne  to  Malherbe;  54,  Survey  of  the  Renais- 
sance; 65,  Mohere;  66,  Corneille;  67,  Racine;  B55,  Petrarch;  B56,  Studies  in 
the  Renaissance;  C27,  The  Picaresque  Novel;  C31,  The  Classic  Drama  of 
Spain;  German  160,  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte  vom  Jahre  1140  zum  Jahre 
1550;  English  42,  EngHsh  Literature,  1557-1599;  50  A,  B,  C,  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  of  the  Renaissance;  51,  The  Beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  in  England;  52,  Study  in  the  English  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  69,  The  Life  and  Work  of  Spenser;  70  A,  B, 
Shakspere;  71,  Shakspere's  Tragedies;  72,  Shakspere's  Comedies;  73,  Problems 
in  Shakspere;  74,  The  Shakspere  Apocrypha;  84,  The  Drama  in  England 
from  1500  to  1600. 

Thus,  also,  the  following  courses  are  avilable  for  a  student  whose  interest 
is  primarily  in  the  drama:  Greek  26,  Greek  Comedy;  28,  Aeschylus;  33,  Sopho- 
cles; 34,  Euripides;  35,  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy;  53,  Shakspere  and  the 
Classics;  58,  Greek  Tragedy;  60,  61,  62,  Greek  Tragedy;  Latin  20,  Plautus; 

33,  Seneca:  "Tragedies";  70,  Roman  Comedy;  71,  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  Plautus;  87,  88,  89,  Roman  Comedy;  Romance  23,  La  Com^die  au 
XVIIIfeme  si^cle;  36,  Nineteenth-Century  Drama;  65,  Mohere;  66,  Corneille, 
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67,  Racine;  B32,  Goldoni  and  Italian  Comedy;  B33,  The  Modem  Italian  Drama; 
C31,  The  Claf?sic  Drama  of  Spain;  German  171,  Schiller's  Earlier  and  Later 
Theory  of  the  Drama;  284,  Goethe's  "Faust,"  Part  I;  English  52,  Study  in  the 
English  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  54,  Studies  in  the 
English  Heroic  Play;  70A,  B,  Shakspere;  71,  Shakspere's  Tragedies;  72,  Shak- 
spere's  Comedies;  73,  Problems  in  Shakspere;  74,  The  Shaks^re  Apocrypha; 
83,  The  Medieval  Drama;  84,  The  Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600; 
85,  The  Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642;  86A,  Representative  English 
Comedy  before  1700;  89,  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Comedy;  140,  The 
Technique  of  the  Drama;  168,  Studies  in  the  American  Theater. 

Similar  groups  of  courses  are  available  for  students  whose  interest  is  primarily 
in  other  periods  or  in  other  literary  types.  Students  desiring  to  prosecute 
research  in  General  Literature  should  consult  the  Chairman. 

The  student  will  prepare  a  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the 
Department  of  General  Literature. 

ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY  POR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

A  student  who  has  received  a  Master's  degree  and  desires  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  should  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving 
the  Master's  degree  notify  the  Chairman,  in  writing,  of  his  desire. 

A  student  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree,  but  desires  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  should  at  the  opening  of  each  of  his 
first  three  quarters  of  residence  consult  the  Chairman,  or  his  representative,  as  to 
the  courses  he  should  take  in  that  quarter.  In  the  sixth  week  of  this  third 
quarter  of  residence  he  should  notify  the  Chairman,  in  writing,  of  his  desire 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

The  Chairman  will,  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  such  notification, 
inform  the  student  whether  or  not  the  Department  regards  it  as  desirable  that 
he  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  In  case  such  candidacy  is 
thought  desirable,  the  Chairman  will  give  the  student  directions  for  making 
formal  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  and  for  the  conduct  of  his  work  as 
candidate. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLBQE  COURSES 

4.  Electra  and  Other  Stories  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Dramatizations.— -Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Rowland.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

5.  Dante  in  English. — Readings  in  Dante's  works,  especially  The  Divine 
Comedy.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Shaw;  Autumn,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Rowland. 

6.  The  Story  of  Faust. — Goethe's  Faust  (in  English),  in  comparison  with 
the  treatment  of  the  same  story  in  English  and  Spanish  literature,  and  in  music. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Rowland.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

10.  Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day. — A  study  of  the  most  significant  authors 
and  movements  at  the  present  day  in  Continental  Europe.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Rowland.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

11.  The  Short  Story  in  Contemporary  European  Literature. — MJ.  Winter, 
ll:00.  Associate  Professor  Rowland. 
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14.  The  Contemporary  European  Novel. — The  principal  living  novelists  of 
Continental  Europe  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  place  in  world- 
literature.    Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 

HOWLAND. 

20.  The  Greater  French  Essayists. — Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer, 
9:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

21.  The  Drama  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. — ^A  study  of 
dramatic  masterpieces  in  Continental  Europe  during  the  period  named.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

22.  The  Medieval  and  Modem  Epic. — A  study  of  the  more  famous  epic 
poems  since  classic  times  and  in  languages  other  than  EngUsh.  The  class  will 
read  in  translation  the  Song  of  Roland,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Hovitland. 

23.  Cervantes  and  His  Contemporaries. — Studies  in  the  classic  Spanish 
novehsts  with  consideration  of  their  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  story 
of  adventure  and  the  rogue  novel  in  English.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Howland.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

24.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  Enghsh  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collections  of  Child  and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be  read 
in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.  Mj.  Spring,  11 : 00, 
Professor  Tolman. 

25.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — ^The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a 
brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India — a  literature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value, 
and  one  which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.^  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  gain  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some 
conception  of  its  place  in  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge 
of  Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

26.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — ^A  study  of  the  rise  of  literary  forms 
and  the  earUest  development  of  literary  art  as  seen  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
neighboring  nations.  The  earhest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales,  romance, 
poetry,  epics,  drama,  wisdom,  mortuary,  and  rehgious  compositions,  scientific 
treatises,  business  and  legal  documents  will  be  taken  up,  read  in  translation, 
analyzed,  and  discussed.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

See  also  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  80,  81,  and  New  Testament  and  Early 
Christian  Literature  101. 

45.  Aesthetics. — [See  Philosophy  6.]  An  introduction  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  aesthetics.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Tufts. 

52.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  Enghsh  letters  of  the 
present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study  of  the 
principles  of  literature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  [See  English 
142A,  B.]    2Mjs.  Winter  and  Sprmg,  3:30,  Professor  Herri ck. 

53.  Early  American  Literature. — A  study  of  the  literature  from  the  begin- 
nings through  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bryant,  with  special  reference  to  the  relations 
of  American  products  to  English  models  and  the  development  of  an  American 
point  of  view.  [See  English  160.]  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Sherburn. 

See  also  English  56A,  B. 

n.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

Latm  61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — ^The  sources  and  the  development 
of  the  Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  11:00, 
Professor  Prescott. 

Latin  63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Characteristics  and  develop- 
ment of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  literature,  with  especial  reference  to  Virgil's 
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Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric,  Hellen- 
istic, and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor 
Prescott. 

110.  Medieval  Romance. — ^The  course  surveys  the  chief  problems  connected 
with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  courtly  epic  in  France,  England,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Prerequisite:  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  modem 
languages  besides  English.  All  students  taking  this  course  must  also  register 
for  one  of  the  following:  Romance  llOA,  Romance  HOB,  EngHsh  llOA,  EngUsh 
HOB,  German  llOA.  For  full  announcements,  see  the  Circulars  of  the  individual 
departments.  Lectures,  assigned  reading.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professors 
NiTZE,  Manly,  Northup,  and  Cross;  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

German  120.  North  European  Heroic  Lore.— A  study  of  the  oldest  heroic 
traditions  in  the  literature  of  the  English,  Scandinavian,  German,  and  related 
peoples.  Lectures  and  readings.  Properly  qualified  Senior  College  students 
are  admitted.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

German  154.  Minnesangs  Friihling. — A  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  German  Minnesang  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  Lachmann  and 
Haupt's  collection.    Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Cutting. 

210.  Modern  European  Realism.--The  course  surveys  the  modern  reaHstic 
novel  in  Europe  and  indicates  the  chief  cross-currents  and  problems  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  genre.  Prerequisite:  a  reading  knowledge  of  at 
least  two  modern  languages  besides  Enghsh.  All  students  taking  this  course 
should  register  for  one  of  the  following  parallel  courses:  EngUsh  210,  Romance 
210,  German  210.  For  full  announcements,  see  the  Circulars  of  the  individual 
departments.  Though  designed  primarily  for  graduate  students  registered  in 
one  of  the  parallel  courses  just  referred  to,  this  course  may  be  taken  by 
properly  qualified  undergraduates  independently  of  the  parallel  courses.  Mj. 
Spring,  2:30,  Professors  Lovett  and  Dargan,  and  Associatb  Professor 
Allen. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Eliakim  Hastings  Moore,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Math.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Herbert  Ellsworth  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

and  Astronomy,  the  School  of  Education. 
Leonard  Eugene  Bickson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Gilbert  Ames  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Ernest  Julius  Wilczynski,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Jacob  William  Albert  Young,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of 

Mathematics. 

Arthur  Constant  Lunn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Apphed  Mathematics. 
Mayme  Irwin  Logsdon,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Ernest  Bloomfeeld  Zeisler,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Mathematics. 

Solomon  Lefschetz,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of 

Kansas  (Summer,  1921). 
Henry  Blumberq,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of 

Illinois  (Summer,  1921). 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 
Harry  Schbidt  Everett,  S.M.  Edgar  D.  Mbacham,  A.B. 

GENERAL  AIMS 
The  courses  in  Mathematics  are  intended  for  those  studying  mathematics 
as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  those  expecting  to  apply  mathematics  in 
other  sciences  or  in  technology,  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathematics  or  other 
sciences  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  for  workers  and 
investigators  in  the  most  advanced  fields  of  mathematics. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 
The  student  will  be  aided  in  planning  his  work  in  Mathematics  by  the 
classification  of  courses  (in  the  list  given  later)  as  primarily  of  the  Junior  College, 
the  Senior  College,  or  the  Graduate  School,  and  by  the  specific  prerequisites 
named  for  each  course.  But  the  proper  arrangement  of  work  in  mathematics  is 
of  such  extreme  importance  that  students  are  urged  to  consult  instructors  of  the 
Department  in  planning  their  work.  For  graduate  students  a  formal  systera 
of  registration  is  in  use  which  requires  personal  conference  with  the  instructor 
of  each  course  to  be  taken,  and  quarterly  consultation  with  the  departmental 
adviser  selected  by  the  student. 

mathematical  sequences  for  undergraduates 
All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  or  given  numbers  in 
its  printed  Announcements  (called  "mathematical  majors"  in  what  follows)  may 
be  used  in  mathematical  sequences,  except  those  whose  numbers  begin  with  0. 
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Courses  admissible  for  sequences  in  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
may  also  be  used  in  mathematical  sequences  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  majors. 

Principal  sequences. — ^A  principal  sequence  may  consist  of  any  nine  admissible 
majors  provided  at  least  three  mathematical  majors  are  included  whose  numbers 
are  higher  than  17. 

Secondary  sequences. — ^A  secondary  sequence  may  consist  of  any  six  admis- 
sible majors  provided  at  least  one  mathematical  major  is  included  whose  number 
is  higher  than  14. 

The  following  are  given  as  illustrations  of  typical  sequences: 

MATHEMATICS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  47,  48,  49. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  22,  31,  34,  38. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20. 

6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  22  or  28,  31  or  34. 

SEQUENCES  FOB  PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  22,  31,  37,  40. 

h)  Courses  1,  2,  15,  22,  and  any  five  of:  28,  34,  37,  38,  40,  School  of  Ed. 
Math.  2,  5. 

Secondary  Sequences 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  22  or  31,  37  or  40. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  Astronomy  and  Astrophy^cs  5,  6, 7. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  22,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3A,  3B,  4. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  1,  7. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3A,  3B. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  47,  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  22,  31,  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Physics  3S,  4S. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  22,  Physics  3S,  4S. 

GROUPS  OP  COURSES 

Certain  Senior  College  and  early  graduate  courses  introductory  to  the  higher 
mathematics  may  be  grouped  for  reference  as  follows:  (A)  fDiff^rential  and 
integral  calculus  with  applications  (3Mjs.);  (B)  fSoKd  analytics;  selected  topics 
in  geometry;  theory  of  equations;  determinants  and  elementary  invariants; 
limits  and  series;  (C)  fAnalytic  mechanics  (2Mjs.);  vector  analysis;  celestial 
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mechanics  (2Mjs.);  (D)  fSynoptic  course  in  advanced  mathematics,  fdifferential 
equations,  ftheory  of  definite  integrals,  elliptic  integrals,  Fourier  series  and 
Bessel  functions,  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions;  (E)  Synthetic  projective 
geometry;  analytic  projective  geometry;  differential  metric  geometry;  differ- 
ential projective  geometry;  (F)  Theory  of  numbers;  theory  of  invariants; 
selected  chapters  of  algebra;  theory  of  substitutions  with  applications  to 
algebraic  equations. 

NoTB. — The  courses  marked  t  swe  given  annually;  the  other  courses  usually  once 
in  two  years. 

These  courses  and  the  special  courses  in  the  Higher  Mathematics  are  intended 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  modern  mathematics,  to  develop 
him  to  scientific  maturity,  and  to  enable  him  to  follow,  without  further  guidance, 
the  scientific  movement  of  the  day  in  mathematics,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  by  creative  research. 

The  special  and  research  courses  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  may  be 
classified,  in  general,  as  relating  to  (a)  Algebra  and  Arithmetic;  (6)  Analysis; 
(c)  Geometry;  (d)  Mechanics  and  Apphed  Mathematics;  and  (e)  the  Foundations 
and  Interrelations  of  the  Mathematical  DiscipKnes  as  purely  abstract  deductive 
systems.  Courses  of  type  (d)  are  also  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Astronomy 
and  Physics. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

Courses  in  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics — 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus, 
Mechanics — are  offered  by  this  Department  and  the  School  of  Education. 
These  courses  embody  the  conviction  that  elementary  students  need  to  have 
their  mathematics  made  not  easier  but  more  perfectly  intelligible  and  attractive. 

To  this  end  it  is  behoved  that  teachers  should  more  generally  appreciate 
and  utilize  in  instruction  the  unity  of  mathematics,  as  made  up  of  various  closely 
interrelated  parts,  and  the  character  of  mathematics,  as  an  ideal  science  developed 
by  abstraction  from  various  more  concrete  domains. 

A)  Secondary-school  positions. — Students  who  expect  to  teach  mathematics 
as  a  major  subject  in  secondary  schools  should  complete  at  least  the  following 
courses  in  their  undergraduate  career:  (1)  Courses  in  pure  mathematics:  Trigo- 
nometry, College  Algebra,  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  and  AppUcations  of  Calculus,  Theory  of  Equations,  and  the  Synoptic 
course;  (2)  Courses  in  applied  mathematics:  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Mechanics, 
and  General  Physics;  (3)  The  two  courses,  Principles  of  Education  and  Methods 
of  Education,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  Junior  College  or  in  the  Senior 
College;  (4)  Practice  Teaching  in  Mathematics  in  the  University  High  School, 
for  which  the  foregoing  courses  in  education  are  prerequisite;  (5)  A  course  in 
the  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  and  a  course  in  the  History  of  Secondary 
Mathematics. 

B)  Minor  collegiate  positions. — ^Those  who  look  forward  to  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  normal  schools  and  small  colleges  should  as  undergraduates  complete 
at  least  the  following  courses:  (1)  The  general  courses  in  education  and  those 
in  the  history  and  teaching  of  mathematics  mentioned  in  (3)  and  (5)  above; 
(2)  The  content  courses  specified  in  (1)  and  (2)  above,  together  with  Advanced 
Calculus  (3  majors). 
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Candidates  for  these  positions  should  take  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  and  during  this  year  should 
visit  some  of  the  college  courses  in  Mathematics  with  the  purpose  of  observing 
methods  of  teaching. 

C)  University  positions. — Candidates  for  university  positions  should  qualify 
for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Courses  in  the  history  of  mathematics  and  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  education  are  strongly  recommended. 

HIGHER  DEGREES 

Master^s  degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  are 
expected,  on  the  basis  of  a  principal  sequence  of  nine  majors  of  undergraduate 
mathematics,  to  offer  for  examination  eight  approved  courses  of  groups  (A)-(E), 
including  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions,  and  to  present  a  satisfactory 
dissertation  on  an  assigned  topic  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  one  of  the  courses. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with 
Mathematics  as  secondary  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  examination  nine 
approved  courses  in  advance  of  course  3. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  subject 
are  expected  (1)  to  offer  for  examination  the  subjects  covered  by  fifteen  majors 
of  initial  courses  of  groups  (B)-(F),  including  two  of  each  of  the  types  (a)-(e), 
and  by  a  considerable  body  of  special  courses,  in  each  case  presumably  most 
closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  doctoral  dissertation,  and  (2)  to  present  a 
dissertation,  in  finished  form,  embodying  valuable  results  of  mathematical 
inquiry.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  may  be  a  topic  of  pure  or  applied 
mathematics  or  of  the  history,  philosophy,  or  pedagogy  of  mathematics. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

Cluhs. — The  Departmental  Club  meets  fortnightly  for  the  review  of  mem- 
oirs and  books,  and  for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical 
Astronomy.  Graduate  students  of  the  Departments  are  expected  to  attend  and 
otherwise  to  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

The  Junior  Mathematical  Club,  with  fortnightly  meetings,  is  conducted  by 
the  graduate  students  of  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  of  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics. 

Library. — The  library  contains  the  more  important  works  on  mathematics 
(about  7,400  volumes)  and  has  current  issues  and  complete  files  of  the  leading 
periodicals. 

Models. — The  collection  of  models  includes  a  set  of  Brill's  models:  plaster 
and  thread  models  of  quadric  surfaces,  plaster  models  of  cubic  and  Kummer's 
quartic  surfaces,  models  of  cycHdes  and  surfaces  of  constant  positive  and  negative 
curvature,  and  thread  models  of  three-dimensional  projections  of  four-dimensional 
regular  bodies. 

Summer  Quarter. — The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are  planned  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  able  to  spend  only  the  summer  in 
residence.  The  courses  are  arranged  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  continue  his 
work  progressively  in  successive  summers,  and  so  that  the  courses  of  four  consecu- 
tive summers  give  a  wide  view  of  modern  mathematics.    The  student  who  is 
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obliged  to  leave  before  the  close  of  the  Summer  Quarter  may  usually  arrange  to 
complete  his  work  by  correspondence. 

Scholarship  Examinations. — The  competitive  examinations  for  the  Senior 
College  Scholarship  and  for  the  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  are  held 
each  Spring  Quarter  at  times  and  places  announced  in  the  Weekly  Calendar. 
Prospective  candidates  should  confer  with  the  Departmental  Examiner  in 
Mathematics.  Files  of  papers  set  at  previous  Scholarship  examinations  are 
acces&ible  in  the  Departmental  Library.  Candidates  for  the  Senior  College 
Scholarship  will  be  examined  on  courses  1,  2,  and  3;  those  for  the  Graduate 
Scholarship  on  courses  18,  19,  20,  23,  24,  31,  47,  48,  and  49. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

00.  Advanced  Algebra.^ — A  collegiate  treatment  of  quadratic  equations 
and  other  topics  of  the  third  semester  of  algebra  of  the  secondary  school.  For 
students  who  offer  only  one  unit  of  algebra  for  entrance.    Mj.  Autumn,  (  ). 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Blumberg; 
Autumn,  3  sections,  Associate  Professor  Laves,  Mrs.  Logsdon  and  Mr. 
Zeisler;  Winter,  2  sections,  Associate  Professor  Laves  and  Mr.  Zeisler; 
Spring,  2  sections,  Mr.  Zeisler  and  . 

2.  College  Algebra. — Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Wilczynski;  Autumn,  2  sec- 
tions, Associate  Professor  Young  and  Mrs.  Logsdon;  Winter,  Professor 
Wilczynski;  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Young. 

3.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. — Elements  of  plane  analytics,  including  the 
geometry  of  the  conic  sections,  with  an  introduction  to  solid  analytics.  Pre- 
requisite: course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Lefschetz;  Autumn, 
Associate  Professor  Young;  Winter,  2  sections.  Associate  Professor 
Dickson  and  ;  Spring,  Mr.  Zeisler. 

4A,  4B,  Surveying  (Astronomy  4A,  4B). — Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

6.  Spherical  Trigonometry  with  Applications  to  Astronomy  (Astronomy  2). — 
Prerequisite:  course  1.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

II.  senior  college  courses 

15.  Introductory  Calculus  for  Students  of  Science.^ — The  elementary  funda- 
mental principles,  methods,  and  formulas  of  differential  and  integral  calculus; 
application  to  simple  problems  of  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences.  This 
course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of  physics  and  chemistry  who  do  not 
wish  to  take  the  longer  course  in  Calculus  (courses  18,  19,  and  20).  Prerequisite: 
course  1  and  course  2  or  course  3.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

18,  19,  20.  Calculus  I,  II,  III. — A  development  of  the  three  fundamental 
notions  of  the  Calculus:  the  derivative,  the  anti-derivative,  the  definite  integral, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  their  geometric  interpretations  and  their  relations  to 
problems  in  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and 
3.    Three  consecutive  majors.    Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Bliss. 

18, 19.  Calculus  I,  II. — Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Two  consecutive 
majors.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Slaught;  Winter  and  Spring,  Mrs. 
Logsdon. 

18.  Calculus  I:  Differential  Calculus. — Derivatives;  maxima  and  minirna; 
curve  tracing;  Maclaurin's  and  Taylor's  Series;  indeterminate  forms;  partial 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 

2  If  a  student  has  credit  for  course  15,  credit  will  be  given  for  course  18  only  in  case 
the  latter  is  completed  with  the  standing  of  B  -  or  better. 
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derivatives;  applications  to  geometry  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  land  3 
unless  3  is  taken  simultaneously.    Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Slaught. 

19.  Calculus  II:  Integral  Calculus. — ^A  course  aimed  at  a  comprehension 
of  the  nature  of  integration  and  of  its  applications  to  geometry  and  physics; 
solution  of  numerous  problems;  use  of  table  of  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course 
18.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Young. 

22.  Elementary  Theory  of  Equations. — Numerical  equations,  determinants 
and  symmetric  functions,  as  outlined  in  courses  23  and  24.  Text:  Dickson's 
Elementary  Theory  of  Equations.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Dickson. 

23.  Solution  of  Numerical  Equations. — Isolation  of  the  real  roots  by  graphic 
methods  and  by  use  of  Sturm's  functions;  Newton's  and  Horner's  methods  of 
solution;  algebraic  solution  of  cubic  and  quartic  equations.  Text:  Dickson's 
Elementary  Theory  of  Equations.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus.  M. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

24.  Determinants  and  Symmetric  Functions. — ^With  applications  to  systems 
of  linear  equations  and  the  theory  of  elimination.  Text  and  prerequisite  as  in 
course  23.  Students  may  enter  without  course  23  if  thoroughly  familiar  with 
college  algebra.    M.  [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

24A.  Determinants. — For  senior  college  and  first-year  graduate  students. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Moore. 

27.  Units  and  Dimensions. — A  study  of  the  basic  mathematical  aspects 
of  physical  science.  Primarily  a  survey  of  those  experimental  relations  in 
mechanics,  heat,  and  electromagnetism  which  involve  universal  constants,  with 
the  ensuing  theory  of  derived  units,  dimensions,  and  similitude.  In  connection 
with  illustrative  problems  some  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  computation 
and  the  reduction  of  observations.  Prerequisite:  Calculus  and  General  Physics. 
Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

28.  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics. — Based  on  certain  parts  of  the 
"Monographs  on  Topics  of  Modern  Mathematics  Relevant  to  the  Elementary 
Field,"  edited  by  J.  W.  A.  Young.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Young. 

29.  30.  Projective  Geometry  I,  II. — The  fundamental  notions  of  projective 
geometry  treated  both  analytically  and  synthetically.  The  method  of  abbrevi- 
ated notation  and  homogeneous  co-ordinates.  Theory  of  determinants  and 
their  application  to  the  geometry  of  two  and  three  dimensions.  Projective 
and  dualistic  transformations  and  the  simpler  Cremona  transformations. 
Notions  of  group  and  invariant.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19.  Two 
consecutive  majors.    Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

31.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. — Co-ordinate  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces 
in  three-dimensional  space,  in  particular,  those  of  the  first  and  the  second  degree. 
Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  (unless  taken  simultaneously)  18.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Spring,  Professor  Dickson. 

34.  Limits  and  Series. — Definitions  and  fundamental  properties  of  various 
types  of  limits.  Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Young. 

Mathematics  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades  (School  of  Education: 
Mathematics  lA). — M.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Professor  Myers. 

Mathematics  for  Upper  Grades  and  Junior  High  Schools  (School  of  Educa- 
tion: Mathematics  IB). — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Myers. 

The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (School  of  Education:  Mathe- 
matics 2). — Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Breslich;  Winter  and  Spring, 
Professor  Myers. 

History  of  Mathematics  (School  of  Education:  Mathematics  5). — Mj. 
Summer  and  Winter,  Professor  Myers. 

37.  Critical  Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — A  brief  survey  of  the 
subject-matter  of  Secondary  Mathematics  from  the  modern  point  of  view, 
aiming  both  to  organize  the  theory  of  the  whole  scientifically  and  to  gather  the 
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products  of  this  work  for  use  in  teaching.  Primarily  for  teachers,  actual  and 
prospective,  but  open  also  to  others.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Young. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

38.  Synoptic  Course  in  Advanced  Mathematics. — ^A  general  historical  and 
logical  survey  of  a  considerable  portion  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

Analytic  Mechanics  I,  II  (Astronomy  5,  6). — ^An  introductory  course. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  MacMillan. 

40.  Topics  of  Geometry. — ^The  topics  will  be  selected  from  the  following: 
foundations  of  geometry,  nature  and  value  of  geometric  reasoning,  methods  of 
solution  of  geometric  problems,  limits  in  geometry;  anharmonic  ratio,  complete 
quadrilateral,  polars,  duality,  modern  geometry  of  the  triangle,  geometric  conies, 
and  others.  There  will  be  much  work  in  actual  solution  of  problems.  Pre- 
requisite: entrance  Plane  Geometry.  Associate  Professor  Young.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

47.  Differential  Equations. — A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary 
differential  equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  empha- 
sis on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry,  elementary 
mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  18,  19,  and  preferably  20.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Slaught. 

48.  Theory  of  Definite  Integrals. — A  course  treating  of  the  properties  and 
methods  of  computing  definite  integrals,  including  a  study  of  methods  of  approxi- 
mation, improper  definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with 
many  problems  and  applications.  Prerequisite:  course  47.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Winter,  Professor  Slaught. 

49.  Elliptic  Integrals. — A  systematic  development  of  the  theory  of  indefinite 
integration,  leading  to  elliptic  integrals  and  the  elements  of  elliptic  functions, 
with  attention  to  problems  and  applications.  This  course  includes  also  an 
introduction  to  Fourier  series.  Prerequisite:  courses  18,  19,  20,  and  preferably 
48.    Mj.  Professor  Slaught.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

50.  Fourier  Series  and  Bessel  Functions. — (a)  A  study  of  the  properties 
of  Bessel  functions  in  connection  with  the  solution  of  a  variety  of  physical  prob- 
lems where  they  occur  directly.  (6)  Trigonometric  and  Bessel  series  as  solutions 
of  partial  differential  equations.  Byerly's  "Fourier  Series."  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

51.  Theory  of  Soimd. — Dynamical  theory  of  production,  transmission  and 
reception  of  sound.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  vibrations.  Illustrations  by 
acoustic  apparatus  and  musical  instruments.  Analogies  in  electromagnetic 
oscillations.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

60.  Synoptic  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers. — An  introduction  to  selected 
topics  in  the  theory  of  numbers,  with  attention  to  the  historical  development. 
Prerequisite:  Theory  of  Equations.  Mj.  Professor  Dickson.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

Note. — Students  should  register  for  graduate  courses  only  after  consultation  with 
instructors. 

65-69.  Reading  and  Research  in  Mathematics. — If  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Department  it  is  advisable  that  a  student  undertake  definite  mathematical 
reading  and  research  not  closely  connected  with  any  current  lecture  course  or 
seminar,  he  will  register  for  one  of  the  following  informal  courses  65-69. 

65.  Reading  and  Research  in  Foundations  of  Mathematics  and  in  General 
Analysis. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Professor  Moore. 

66.  Reading  and  Research  in  Algebra  and  the  Theory  of  Numbers. — Mj. 
or  DMj.  Professor  Dickson. 

67.  Reading  and  Research  in  Analysis.— Mj.  or  DMj.  Professor  Bliss. 
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68.  Reading  and  Research  in  Geometry.— Mj.  or  DMj.  Professor  Wil- 

CZYNSKI. 

69.  Reading  and  Research  in  Applied  Mathematics. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lunn. 

71.  Theory  of  Numbers. — Introductory  course.  Theory  of  congruences, 
the  quadratic  reciprocity  theorem,  and  the  theory  of  quadratic  forms.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

74.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Numbers. — Prerequisite:  course  71.  Mj.  Winter, 
1923,  Professor  Dickson.    [Not  given  m  1921-22.] 

81.  Substitution  Groups  and  Algebraic  Equations. — ^An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  groups  of  substitutions  and  the  Galois  theory  of  algebraic  equations, 
with  applications  to  geometry.  Text:  Miller,  Blichfeldt,  and  Dickson's  Theory 
and  Applications  of  Finite  Groups.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Dickson. 

82.  Finite  Groups. — Selected  topics  on  substitution  groups,  abstract  groups, 
finite  linear  and  collineation  groups.  Text  as  in  course  81.  Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
Professor  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

84.  Continuous  Groups. — An  illumination  of  the  fundamental  concepts 
and  theorems  of  the  Lie  theory  in  connection  with  various  classes  of  problems 
of  geometry  and  differential  equations.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Dickson. 

91.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. — Properties  of  matrices,  invariant 
factors,  and  elementary  divisors;  algebraic  theory  of  a  single  quadratic  or 
bilinear  form;  theory  of  pairs  of  quadratic  or  bilinear  forms.  Geometrical 
applications.  Based  largely  upon  B6cher's  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Dickson. 

93.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Invariants. — An  introduction  to  the  non-symboUc 
theory  of  invariants  of  binary  forms,  with  applications  to  geometry,  followed  by 
an  explanation  of  the  symbolic  notation,  with  practice  in  its  use.  Based  on 
Dickson's  Algebraic  Invariants.  Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Dickson.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

94.  Modem  Higher  Algebra. — Especially  theory  of  matrices,  bilinear  and 
quadratic  forms.    Mj.  Professor  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

98.  Linear  Algebras. — An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  hypercomplex 
numbers,  with  attention  to  quaternions,  the  relations  of  the  theory  to  matrices, 
bilinear  forms,  and  groups.  Text:  Dickson's  Linear  Algebras,  1914,  Cambridge 
Tracts  on  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics.  Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Pro- 
fessor Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

101.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable. — A  study  of  the  existence 
theorems  for  implicit  functions,  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  and 
their  applications  in  Analysis,  especially  to  the  Calculus  of  Variations.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Bliss. 

lOlA.  Theory  of  Fimctions  of  a  Real  Variable. — The  continuum  of  real 
numbers;  point  sets;  cardinal  number;  order  function;  measure;  derivatives; 
Riemann,  Lebesgue  and  other  integrals;  generalization,  including  Hilbert  space, 
function  space,  and  General  Analysis.  Prerequisite:  Calculus.  The  proficiency 
of  a  second  year  graduate  student  is  desirable.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Blumberg. 

102.  Ordinary  Linear  Differential  Equations  of  the  Second  Order. — Exist- 
ence theorems  (real  case),  the  analogy  between  linear  algebraic  and  linear  differ- 
ential equations,  theorems  of  comparison  and  oscillation,  characteristic  numbers 
and  functions,  expansion  of  arbitrary  functions,  Green's  functions.  Prerequisite: 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  real  variable.  Mj. 
Professor  Bliss.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

104.  Calculus  of  Variations. — Examples  illustrating  the  various  types  of 
problems.  The  differential  equations  of  a  curve  which  minimizes  a  definite 
integral  in  a  space  of  two  or  more  dimensions.  Other  properties  of  a  minimizing 
curve  as  deduced  by  Legendre,  Weierstrass,  and  Jacobi  for  the  case  of  the  plane. 
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Conditions  which  insure  the  existence  of  a  minimum.  Isoperimetric  problems 
and  the  more  general  problems  of  Lagrange  and  Mayer.  An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  double  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course  101.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Bliss. 

106.  Functions  of  Lines. — Special  cases  which  occur  in  the  calculus  of 
variations  and  the  theory  of  integral  equations.  The  derivations  of  Volterra 
and  the  differentials  of  Fr^chet,  with  applications  to  maxima  and  minima  and 
implicit  functions.  The  theory  of  composition  of  functions  and  the  solution  of 
general  types  of  integral  and  integro-differential  equations.  Prerequisite: 
course  104.    Mj.  Professor  Bliss.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

106.  Partial  Differential  Equations. — The  geometrical  theory  of  equations 
of  the  first  order.  Linear  equations.  Systems  of  equations  of  the  first  order. 
Litroduction  to  equations  of  the  second  order.  Applications  to  geometry  and 
physics.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Bliss. 

108.  Differential  Equations  from  the  Standpoint  of  Lie. — ^The  relations 
between  continuous  groups  and  differential  equations.  The  Picard-Vessiot 
theory  of  linear  differential  equations.  Mj.  Professor  Bliss.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

111.  Classes  of  Functions  and  Functional  Operations  in  General  Analysis. — 

Based  on  Moore's  Introduction  to  a  Form  of  General  Analysis.  The  general 
analysis  in  question  is  the  theory  of  systems  of  classes  of  functions,  functional 
operations,  etc.,  involving  at  least  one  general  variable  on  a  general  range.  A 
general  variable  is  a  variable  entering  the  theory  without  direct  characterization 
as  to  quaUty  or  range  of  variation.  A  real-  and  single-valued  function  ^  of  a 
general  variable  p  has  as  especially  important  particular  instances:  (I)  a  real 
number  ^,  the  variable  p  having  only  one  value;  (II)  an  n-partite  real  number 
^  =  (^i)  •  •  »  ?n),  or  point  ^  in  real  space  of  n  dimensions,  the  variable  p  having  the 
values  p  =  l,  2,  .  .  ,  n;  (III)  an  infinite  sequence  f=(^ii  ^2,  •  .  ,  ^n,  .  .  )  of 
real  numbers,  the  variable  p  having  the  values  p  =  1,  2,  .  » j^n^^.  .  ;  (IV)  a 
function  ^  or  ^  (p)  of  the  variable  p  on  the  linear  interval  0  <  p  ^  1  of  the  real 
number  system.  The  first  part  of  this  introductory  course  considers  certain 
fundamental  closure  and  dominance  properties  of  classes  of  functions  of  a  general 
variable,  properties  possessed  in  particular  by  the  class:  (I)  of  all  real  numbers; 
(II)  of  all  n-partite  real  numbers;  (IIIo)  of  all  numerical  sequences  converging 
to  zero;  (IIIi)  of  all  absolutely  convergent  series_of  real  numbers;  (IV)  of  all 
continuous  functions  of  p  on  the  interval  0<p:^l.  The  course  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  real  variables.  For 
second-year  graduate  students.  M j .  Professor  Moore.  [Not  given  in  1921-22.  ] 

112.  Hermitian  Matrices  of  Positive  Type. — Sketch  of  a  new  simple  theory 
of  linear  integral  equations  in  general  analysis — a  two-fold  generalization  of 
Hilbert's  theory  of  limited  linear,  bilinear,  and  quadratic  forms  in  infinitely 
many  variables.  For  second-year,  or  more  advanced,  graduate  students.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Moore. 

112,  113,  114.  Hermitian  Matrices  of  Positive  Type  in  General  Analysis,  I, 
II,  HI. — A  generalization  of  Hilbert's  theory  of  limited  bilinear  and  quadratic 
forms  in  infinitely  many  variables.  For  second-year,  or  more  advanced  graduate 
students.  Three  consecutive  majors.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Professor 
MooRE. 

115,  116.  Integral  Equations  in  General  Analysis. — AppHcation  of  the 
methods  of  course  111  to  a  study  of  the  general  Fredholm  and  Hilbert-Schmidt 
theories  of  integral  equations.  Two  consecutive  majors.  Professor  Moore. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

121.  Theory  of  Functions  of  the  Complex  Variable. — Introduction  to  the 
algebra  and  calculus  of  complex  numbers  and  their  geometric  representation; 
conform  representation.  The  theory  of  power  series  and  the  properties  of 
analytic  functions.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  Riemann  surfaces.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  47  and  48.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

122.  Algebraic  Functions. — The  analytic  character  of  an  algebraic  function 
and  its  geometrical  representation  by  means  of  a  Riemann  surface.  Abelian 
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integrals  on  the  Riemann  surface,  with  especial  attention  to  the  hyperelliptic  case. 
Abel's  theorem.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  the  inversion  of  Abelian  integrals. 
Prerequisite:  course  121.    Mj.  Professor  Bliss.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

122A.  Selected  Chapters  in  the  Elements  of  Algebraic  Geometry. — Geometry 
on  an  algebraic  curve  from  the  transcendental  viewpoint.  Prerequisite:  course 
121.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Lefschetz. 

123.  Elliptic  Functions. — Elliptic  integrals  and  the  Weierstrassian  theory  of 
elliptic  functions.  Applications  of  elliptic  functions.  Mj.  Professor  Bliss. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

130.  Foundations  of  Geometry. — ^A  critical  study  of  geometry  by  the  method 
of  postulates  based  on  the  work  of  Hilbert  and  his  successors.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

141.  Analytic  Projective  Geometry. — Analytic  treatment  of  the  projective 
properties  of  the  straight  line  and  of  the  conic  sections.  Prerequisite :  familiarity 
with  the  fundamental  concepts  of  projective  geometry  and  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  calculus.    Mj.  [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

142.  Higher  Piane  Curves. — General  properties  of  algebraic  curves.  Special 
study  of  the  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor 

WiLCZYNSKI. 

144.  Line  Geometry. — The  line  co-ordinates  of  Pliicker  and  Klein.  Com- 
plexes, congruences,  and  ruled  surfaces.  Prerequisite:  course  31.  Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Wilczynski. 

145.  Higher  Geometry. — ^A  general  survey  of  the  principal  methods  and 
results  of  recent  geometric  research.  The  various  systems  of  co-ordinates  and 
space  elements,  the  r61e  of  the  group  concept,  and  the  cultivation  of  space  intui- 
tion by  the  use  of  models.  Prerequisite:  Differential  Equations,  Projective 
Geometry,  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.  Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

151.  Metric  Differential  Geometry. — ^The  application  of  the  Calculus 
to  the  metric  theory  of  twisted  curves  and  surfaces  in  space.  Prerequisite: 
course  31.    Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

154,  155.  Projective  Differential  Geometry  I,  II. — ^This  course  gives  a  brief 
account  of  Lie's  theory,  with  applications  to  the  theory  of  invariants  of  systems 
of  linear  differential  equations.  The  projective  differential  properties  of  plane 
and  space  curves,  of  surfaces  and  congruences,  then  present  themselves  as  a 
result  of  interpreting  this  invariant  theory  geometrically.  Text:  Wilezynski's 
Protective  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  (B.  G.  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1906.)  Prerequisite:  an  elementary  Imowledge  of  differential  equations 
and  projective  geometry.  Two  consecutive  majors,  Winter,  Spring,  1923, 
Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

154.  Projective  Differential  Geometry. — Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Wil- 
czynski. 

156.  Theory  of  Plane  Curves. — Projective  and  metric  differential  and  inte- 
gral properties.  Texts:  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves  and  Wilezynski's  Pro- 
tective Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  Prerequisite:  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations  and  projective  geometry.  Mj. 
Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

157.  Theory  of  Ruled  Surfaces  and  Space  Curves. — Primarily  from  the 
point  of  view  of  projective  differential  geometry.  Text:  Wilezynski's  Pro- 
tective Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  Prerequisite:  course 
156.    Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

158.  Theory  of  Surfaces  and  Congruences,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
projective  differential  properties. — Prerequisites:  course  157.  Mj.  Professor 
Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

160.  Vector  Analysis. — The  elements  of  vector  algebra,  vector  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  and  the  linear  vector  function;  illustrated  by  typical 
applications  to  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and 
49.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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162.  Applications  of  Vector  Analysis  in  the  Theory  of  Electromagnetism. — 

Formulation  of  the  Maxwell-Lorentz  theory  in  terms  of  vector  analysis.  Hydro- 
kinetie  analogies  and  the  geometry  of  scalar  and  vector  fields.  Fundamental 
problems  in  integration.  Introductory  study  of  vectors  in  four  dimensions. 
Prerequisite:  course  160.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Ltjnn. 

163.  Theory  of  Attraction  and  the  Potential. — The  potential  function  of 
gravitation  and  electrostatics;  Laplace's  equation,  Green's  function,  and  har- 
monic analysis;  extensions  to  cases  of  heterogeneous  media,  with  sketch  of  the 
abstract  theory  as  related  to  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 
Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  solutions  of  illustrative  problems.  Pierce's  New- 
Ionian  Potential  Function.  Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luiw.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

164.  Dynamics  of  Oscillatory  Systems:  Theory  of  Sound. — Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

166.  Hydrodynamics. — Kinematics  of  continuous  media  and  dynamical 
theory  of  typical  forms  of  motion  in  perfect  and  viscous  fluids,  with  special 
emphasis  on  analytic  methods  of  general  use  in  mathematical  physics.  Mj. 
Absociate  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

167.  Theory  of  Elasticity. — The  geometry  of  strain  in  a  continuous  medium, 
dynamic  relations  of  stress  and  strain;  detailed  study  of  selected  problems 
in  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  solids.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  Cal- 
culus and  Analytic  Mechanics.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lunn.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 

170.  Probability  and  Statistics. — The  theory  of  average  and  probabihty  for 
finite  and  infinite  sets  of  elements;  the  statistical  treatment  of  observations 
and  the  method  of  least  squares;  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics,  with 
examples  from  the  theories  of  molecules  and  electrons.  Prerequisite:  Differen- 
tial Equations.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

171.  Statistical  Mechanics. — This  course  deals  with  the  mathematical 
methods  used  in  the  treatment  of  those  physical  theories  where  the  magnitudes 
directly  accessible  to  measurement  are  conceived  as  averages  of  multitudes  of 
elements  and  physical  laws  are  interpreted  as  examples  of  statistical  regularity. 
A  brief  preparatory  treatment  of  the  notions  of  statistics  and  of  the  main 
features  of  the  theory  of  probability,  with  some  examples  in  geometry  and  kine- 
matics, will  lead  to  the  main  work  of  the  course,  in  the  Idnetic  theory  of  gases, 
the  electron  theory  of  metals,  and  some  aspects  of  the  theory  of  radiation. 
Prerequisite:  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Calculus.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

172.  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics;  the  Conduc- 
tion of  Heat. — A  study  of  certain  typical  linear  partial  differential  equations 
occurring  in  the  analytic  representation  of  physical  theories  and  of  the  functional 
expansions  of  solutions  satisfying  given  boundary  conditions,  with  special 
reference  to  the  concrete  phenomena  and  physical  analogies  from  which  the 
abstract  theory  has  been  generalized.  Prerequisite:  courses  49  and  160.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

178,  179.  Relativity  and  the  Theory  of  Gravitation. — The  first  major  will 
be  devoted  to  the  special  or  restricted  principle  of  relativity  of  Einstein,  its 
various  applications  to  physical  theory,  and  the  mathematical  form  given  it  by 
Minkowski.  The  second  major  will  be  given  to  the  Riemann  geometry  of 
curved  hyperspace,  four-dimensional  vector  analysis,  and  the  Einstein  theory  of 
the  gravitational  field.  Prerequisite:  Thorough  preparation  in  Calculus  and 
General  Physics.  Two  consecutive  majors,  Autumn,  Winter,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Lunn. 

181,  182,  183.  Seminar  on  Foundations  of  Mathematics  and  General 
Analysis  I,  II,  III. — Three  consecutive  majors.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring, 
Professor  Moore. 

184.  Seminar  on  Algebra  and  the  Theory  of  Numbers. — This  course,  inten- 
ded primarily  for  students  engaged  in  or  accepted  for  doctoral  research  under  the 
instructor  may  be  taken  also  by  others  accepted  by  him  as  qualified  to  undertake 
research  in  Algebra  or  the  Theory  of  Numbers.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor 
Dickson. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY 
AND  ASTROPHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Brant  Frost,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Director  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

fSHERBURNE  Wesley  Burnham,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Practical 
Astronomy  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Edward  Emerson  Barnard,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Afltron- 
omy  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Forest  Ray  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Kurt  Laves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

William  Duncan  MacMillan  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

John  Adelbert  Parkhurst,  S.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Storrs  Barrows  Barrett,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Secre- 
tary and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Georges  Van  Biesbroeck,  Dr.Eng.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Oliver  Justin  Lee,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

Dorothy  Wilhelmina  Block,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Stellar  Spectroscopy. 

VOLUNTEER  RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS 
Ernest  C.  Bryant,  Professor  in  Middlebury  College  (Summer,  1921). 
John  Parask^vopoulos,  Assistant  in  National  Observatory  at  Athens,  1919-21. 
Charles  E.  Rogers,  Professor  in  Trinity  College  (Summer,  1921). 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  work  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  is  divided 
into  two  parts: 

(1)  Work  at  the  University,  comprising:  (a)  elementary  instruction  in 
general  Astronomy,  both  theoretical  and  practical;  (6)  preliminary  training  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  work  underlying  the  science  of  Astrophysics 
(given  in  part  in  the  Department  of  Physics) ;  (c)  graduate  and  research  work  in 
Celestial  Mechanics, 

(2)  Graduate  and  research  work  in  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

At  the  University,  in  the  work  given  by  Professor  Moulton,  Associate 
Professor  Laves,  and  Associate  Professor  MacMillan,  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
development  of  the  mathematical  principles  and  methods  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  physical  sciences.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Descriptive  Astronomy, 
Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  Analytic  Mechanics,  courses  in  Periodic 
Orbits  and  in  the  various  other  branches  of  Celestial  Mechanics  will  be  given 
within  periods  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  most  fundamental  subjects  will  be 
arranged  so  as  to  recur  at  regular  intervals,  while  other  more  special  topics  will 
vary  from  time  to  time.    The  general  object  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give 
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experience  and  preliminary  training  in  the  work  of  observation  and  reduction; 
to  furnish  the  student  an  adequate  mathematical  basis  for  successful  work  in 
Celestial  Mechanics,  and  to  direct  research  work  in  Celestial  Mechanics.  The 
Departmental  Club  meets  fortnightly  for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books  and 
for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Graduate 
students  of  Mathematical  Astronomy  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  participate  actively  in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

At  the  Yerkes  Observatory  the  advanced  student  is  made  familiar  with  mod- 
ern methods  of  research  in  various  branches  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics. The  rapid  development  of  the  latter  science  within  the  last  two  decades 
has  been  fully  recognized  in  the  equipment  of  the  Observatory;  the  special  laborar 
tory  facilities  make  some  investigations  possible  which  cannot  be  carried  on  where 
the  equipment  is  less  complete.  In  general,  the  work  in  progress  during  the 
year  1921-22  will  include:  researches  in  solar  physics  with  the  spectroscope, 
spectroheHograph,  and  photoheliograph;  micrometric  observations  of  double 
stars,  planets,  satellites,  nebulae,  and  comets;  studies  of  photographic  stellar 
spectra  and  determinations  of  motions  in  the  Une  of  sight;  photography  of  stars, 
comets,  nebulae,  etc.;  photographic  investigations  of  stellar  parallax;  research  in 
visual  and  photographic  photometry;  special  astrophysical  researches.  The 
opportunity  of  taking  part  in  these  investigations  is  deemed  of  more  advantage 
to  the  qualified  student  than  set  courses  of  instruction;  but  regular  programs 
of  work,  with  courses  of  collateral  reading,  will  be  laid  out  as  conditions  require. 
During  the  Summer  Quarter  illustrated  lectures  particularly  intended  for  graduate 
students  are  given  by  members  of  the  staff.  The  Astronomical  Club  also  meets 
at  intervals  for  the  discussion  of  assigned  topics  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

FACILITIES 

For  instruction  in  Practical  Astronomy  a  students'  observatory  is  maintained. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  modern  Warner  &  Swasey  equatorial  telescope  of  6^  inches 
aperture,  which  is  provided  with  a  filar  micrometer,  a  5-inch  refractor,  a  3-inch 
Bamberg  transit  instrument,  a  Bamberg  universal  instrument,  a  Riefler  sidereal 
clock,  a  chronometer,  and  various  smaller  accessories.  The  laboratory  courses 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics  afford  excellent  preliminary  training  for 
the  work  in  Astrophysics. 

For  a  description  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  see  the  Annual  Register  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Part  V  of  this  volume.  An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  24 
pages,  describing  the  observatory  in  detail,  may  be  obtained  on  appUcation. 

DEGREES 

The  Master's  degree. — Students  working  for  a  Master's  degree  in  Astronomy 
are  advised  to  choose  three  majors  of  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  either 
Mathematics  or  Physics  and  six  majors  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy  from 
courses  numbered  5  to  10,  22,  and  23.  Those  working  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Practical  Astronomy  or  Astrophysics  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  are  not 
required  to  spend  part  of  their  time  at  the  University,  although  this  is  advised 
where  possible. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — The  courses  prescribed  for  the  Master's 
degree  together  with  three  other  graduate  courses  will  meet  the  requirement  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  where  Astronomy  is  the  minor  subject. 
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Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Astronomy  as  major  subject,  are 
expected  to  take  a  number  of  courses  in  Mathematics  and  Physics.  Students 
intending  to  speciahze  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  will  be  required  to  take 
Advanced  Integral  Calculus,  Differential  Equations,  and  Theory  of  Functions  of 
a  Complex  Variable;  students  intending  to  speciahze  in  the  lines  of  Astrophysics 
will  be  required  to  take  the  work  in  Theoretical  Physics,  Advanced  Experimental 
Physics,  Soimd  and  Light,  and  Physical  Manipulation.  The  courses  in  Astron- 
omy which  will  be  required  depend  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  which  the  candidate 
elects  for  his  work.  Students  speciaUzing  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  are 
expected  to  spend  six  months  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  those  working  in 
Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  are  expected  to  spend  at  least  two  quarters 
at  the  University. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

SEQUENCES 

3A  and  B,  Descriptive  Astronomy;  2,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  appU- 
cations;  5,  6,  Analytic  Mechanics;  7A  and  B,  Practical  Astronomy;  10,  Spectros- 
copy and  Astrophysics;  22,  23,  Celestial  Mechanics;  Mathematics  3,  Analytic 
Geometry;  18,  19,  Calculus;  Physics  3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  Heat; 
4,  Electricity,  Soimd,  and  Light. 

The  Department  offers  no  nine-major  sequences. 

SBCONDABT  SBQtTENCBS 

I.  Astronomy 

Courses  2,  3A,  3B,  7A,  7B,  10. 

II.    Astronomy  and  Mathematics 

Courses  3,  18,  19,  in  Mathematics,  5,  6,  22,  in  Astronomy. 

III.    Astronomy  and  Physics 

Courses  3A,  3B,  Physics  3,  4,  Astronomy  7,  10. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (shorter  course). — An  elementary  course,  dealing 
with  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and  methods.  Frequent  access  to  the 
students'  observatory.  Mj.  Summer,  1 :30,  Associate  Professor  MacMillan; 
Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Moulton;  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Moulton; 
10:00,  Associate  Professor  MacMillan. 

2.  Spherical  Trigonometry  with  Applications  to  Astronomy  and  Geodesy. 
Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

3A  and  SB.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (longer  course;  1  not  prerequisite). — 
A  two-quarter  course  deahng  with  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of 
Astronomy.  Modem  as  well  as  classical  methods  and  results  are  brought  into 
full  discussion.  The  observational  side  of  the  subject  also  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Trigonometry.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  10:00,  Associ- 
ate Professor  MacMillan. 

4A,  4B.  Surveying  (Mathematics  4 A,  4B). — Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring, 
1:30-3:30,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

II.  senior  college  courses 

5.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Statics). — An  introductory  course.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  18,  19.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  MacMillan. 

6.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Dynamics). — Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19. 
Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  MacMillan. 
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7.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. — Determination  of  time,  latitude, 
and  longitude.  Prerequisite:  Astronomy  1  and  Mathematics  3,  Associate 
Professor  Laves.     ]Not  given  inl 921-22.] 

8.  Practical  Astronomy  I. — Observations  of  binary  stars  and  determination 
of  their  orbits.    Mj.  Spring,  7:30  p.m.,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

9.  Practical  Astronomy  II. — Observation  of  satellites  and  determination 
of  orbits  of  satellites.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

10.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics  (Physics  24). — A  non-technical  treat- 
ment of  the  growth  of  Spectroscopy,  with  applications  to  solar  and  stellar 
phenomena.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

III.    graduate  courses 
12.  The  Sidereal  Universe. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  1.    [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

21.  Advanced  Mechanics. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  5,  6.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  MacMillan.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

22.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  I. — Gravitational  theory  of  sun's 
heat,  central  forces,  potential  and  attraction  of  finite  bodies,  properties  of  conic 
section  motion.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19.  Mj.  Spring,  9:00  Associ- 
ate Professor  MacMillan. 

23.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  II. — Determination  of  orbits,  special 
cases  of  the  problems  of  three  bodies:  the  Lunar  Theory  geometrically  con- 
sidered; variation  of  the  elements  and  absolute  perturbations.  Mj.  [Not  given 
m  1921-22.] 

31-36.  Research  Courses  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. — ^The  Yerlies  Observa- 
tory is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  the  necessary  pre- 
hminary  studies  and  have  had  the  requisite  experience  in  practical  laboratory 
and  observatory  work.  Students  wishing  to  work  at  the  Observatory  should 
first  consult  the  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
obtain  his  approval.  DMj.  or  3Mjs.  each  Quarter,  Professors  and  Instruct- 
ors resident  at  Yerkes  Observatory. 

41.  Theory  of  Planetary  Motion. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

42.  The  Lunar  Theory. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23,  Mathematics 
121.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

43.  Application  of  the  Methods  of  Periodic  Orbits  to  the  Lunar  Theory. — 
Prerequisite:  Astronomy  42.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Moulton. 

44.  45,  43.  Eirterior  Ballistics. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  11:00. 
47,  48,  49.  Advanced  Ballistics. — Mj.,  10:00,  Professor  Moulton. 

51,  52.  Modem  Theories  of  Analytic  Differential  Equations  with  Applica- 
tions to  Celestial  Mechanics  and  Periodic  Orbits  I,  II. — Properties  of  the  solu- 
tion of  a  general  system  of  differential  equations  of  the  nth  order  as  functions  of 
the  independent  variable,  of  the  parameters,  of  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent 
variables.  Solutions  developed  as  power  series  in  the  independent  variable, 
in  the  parameters,  in  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent  variables,  by  the  Cauchy- 
Lipschitz  process,  by  the  Picard  approjdmation  process,  by  continued  variation 
of  parameters.  Applications  to  elliptic  and  hyperelliptic  functions  and  to 
periodic  solutions  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies.  Linear  equations  with  applica- 
tions to  hypergeometric  functions.  Linear  equations  with  periodic  coefficients. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Moulton. 

60.  Periodic  Solutions  of  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

70.  Theory  of  Figures  of  Equilibrium  of  Rotating  Fluid  Bodies. — This  is  an 
advanced  course,  including  Poincar^'s  and  Darwin  researches.  Mj.  Professor 
Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

80.  The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor MacMillan;  Autumn,  Professor  Moulton. 

81.  The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Moulton. 

82.  The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Professor  Moulton.  [Not  given 
in  1921-22.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Albert  Abraham  Michelson,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Harvey  Brace  Lemon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Arthur  Jeffery  Dempster,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
Leonard  B.  Loeb,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  National  Research  Fellow  in  Physics. 
John  Preston  Minton,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  National  Research  Fellow  in  Physics. 
Fabla-n  Miller  Kannenstine,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Alfred  H.  Fischer,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Lawrence  E.  McAllister,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Forrest  G.  Tucker,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Vern  Oliver  Knudsen,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Ira  Sprague  Bowen,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Lloyd  W.  Taylor,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Edward  Blankenstein,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Marshall  Ney  States,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
RoscoE  E.  Harris,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Edward  Stone  Akeley,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
George  Spencer  Monk,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 

LuDWiK  Silberstein,  Ph.D.,  Physicist,  Eastman  Kodak  ""I^ompany  (Summer, 
1921). 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 
Jambs  Milton  Eglin,  A.B.  William  Vermillion  Houston,  A.B. 

Robert  Orland  Hutchinson,  A.B.  William  Scribner  Kimball,  A.M. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 
The  instructional  work  in  Physics  m  directed  toward  the  following  ends: 
(1)  the  training  of  original  investigators  in  physics;  (2)  the  training  of  men 
competent  to  fill  college  and  university  positions  as  teachers  of  physics;  (3)  the 
training  of  teachers  of  physics  for  secondary  schools;  (4)  the  training  of  pre- 
engineering  and  premedical  students  for  later  professional  work;  (5)  the  training 
of  the  general  student  in  scientific  methods  of  work  and  in  the  imderstanding 
of  the  place  of  physical  science  in  the  modern  world.  From  the  most  elementary 
to  the  most  advanced  courses  the  laboratory  and  the  problem  method  of  instruc- 
tion are  emphasized. 

FACILITIES 

The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  has  been  enlarged  and  remodeled  with 
especial  reference  to  offering  the  best  facilities  for  research  work.  The  entire 
lower  floor  and  basement  are  given  up  to  private  research-rooms.  A  well- 
equipped  shop,  with  skilled  instrument-makers,  furnishes  opportunity  for  the 
construction  of  special  pieces  of  research  apparatus.   The  equipment  has  been 
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selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  research,  and  includes  specteoscopic 
instruments  of  highest  power,  electrical  apparatus  for  work  in  alternating  and 
direct  currents  through  all  ranges  of  potential,  and  appliances  for  high-  and  for 
low-temperature  work,  including  a  liquid-air  plant.  The  library  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  well  equipped  for  research  purposes.  A  Physics  Club  is  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  Department,  and  meets  regularly  for  the  discussion  of  the 
results  of  research  work  done  in  the  Ryerson  Laboratory  and  elsewhere. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

3,  Mechanics;  4,  Electricity;  5,  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light;  3S,  Mechanics, 
Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat;  4S,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light;  7,  Lecture 
Demonstrations  in  Physics;  9,  Elementary  Wireless  Telegraphy;  Mathematics  7, 
8,  9,  AppUed  Mathematics  (see  under  Mathematics  Department);  11,  Heat  and 
Molecular  Physics;  12,  Light;  13,  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  14,  Pedagogy  of 
Physics;  15,  Mechanics  and  Wave-Motion;  16,  17,  18,  19,  Experimental  Physics; 
20,  Physical  Manipulation;  21,  Analytic  Mechanics  (Astronomy  5,  6);  Edu- 
cation 62,  Educational  Psychology;  1,  Principles  of  Education;  Astronomy  3, 
Descriptive  Astronomy  (two  majors) ;  Mathematics  18,  19,  Calculus. 

Graduate  courses  in  the  Department  may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  19 
by  students  who  have  the  prerequisites. 

PBINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  any  six  majors  chosen  from  courses 
10  to  13;  15  to  19. 

Phyaica  and  Mathematica 

h)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  any  six  majors  from  the  following:  Mathe- 
matics 18,  19;  Astronomy  5,  6,  and  Physics  10  to  13;  15  to  18. 

Teacher's  Sequences 

c)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  7,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  11, 14,  20;  Education  62  and  Philosophy  7. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

d)  Courses  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  Astronomy  3  (two  majors),  with 
four  majors  selected  from  Physics  11-18,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

e)  Courses  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  and  four  majors 
selected  from  Physics  11-18,  18,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

In  any  of  the  foregoing  sequences  graduate  courses  numbered  31  to  69 
may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  18  by  students  who  have  the  required 
prerequisites. 

SECONDABT  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  three  advanced  majors  in  Physics. 

b)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  three  majors  from  the  following:  10 
to  69,  Astronomy  3  (two  majors),  Chemistry  2S,  3S;  Mathematics  18,  19. 

DEGREES 

All  candidates  for  the  S.B.  degree  who  elect  their  major  work  in  Physics 
are  required  to  take  courses  3,  4,  and  5,  and  either  six  majors  selected  from 
courses  7,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  and  28,  or  three  of  these  and  three 
Senior  College  courses  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  or  Geography. 
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The  Master^s  degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Physics  are 
required  to  take  eight  majors  in  Physics  and  related  subjects,  and  to  present  in 
addition  a  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  a  laboratory  problem.  Course 
7  and  all  courses  in  the  Department  numbered  10  or  above,  except  course  20, 
will  be  counted  in  satisfaction  of  this  requirement,  but  at  least  three  majors 
selected  from  courses  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  15  must  be  included. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
with  Physics  as  a  minor  subject  must  take  six  of  the  following  courses:  10,  11, 

12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  28,  and  three  additional  majors  of  graduate  work. 
When  Physics  is  one  of  two  minor  subjects,  the  courses  must  be  arranged  by 
consultation  with  the  Department. 

All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Physics  as  the  major  subject  must 
take  the  following  courses:  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  and  28,  or  their  equivalent;  three 
majors  selected  from  courses  16,  17,  18,  19,  37,  38;  courses  31-36,  and  three 
additional  graduate  courses  selected  by  the  student.  Each  candidate  must 
also  present  a  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  original  research  in  some 
subject  approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  required  for  the  dissertation 
work  generally  varies  from  three  to  six  quarters. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 
Students  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  secondary  schools  are  expected  to 
have  completed  courses  3,  4,  5,  14,  28,  and  not  less  than  four  of  courses  10,  11,  12, 

13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  24.  See  also  courses  in  Physics  in  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion. 

LABORATORY  FEE 
There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $6 . 00  for  aU  major  courses  involving  laboratory 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Physics.^ — A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  Physics  designed 
primarily  for  students  who  do  not  present  entrance  Physics.  Prerequisite: 
Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  one  unit  each.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term, 
1:30-4:30,  Mr.  Monk;  Mj.  Autumn,  5  sections,  9:00-11:00,  11:00-1:00, 
1:30-3:30,  3:30-5:30,  7:00-9:00,  Mr.  Fischer  and  Mr.  Harris. 

2.  Elementary  Physics.^ — A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  covering 
the  subjects  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30-4:30,  Mr.  Monk;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00-11:00 
11:00-1:00,  1:30-3:30,  3:30-5:30,  7:00-9:00,  Mr.  Fischer  and  Mr.  Harris'. 

3.  Mechanics. — A  general  college  course  in  mechanics  presented  mainly 
from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one  demonstration  lecture 
each  week.  Prerequisite :  entrance  Physics  or  course  2.  Mj .  Autumn,  6  sections, 
7:00-9:00,  9:00-11:00,  11:00-1:00,  1:30-3:30,  3:30-5:30,  7:00-9:00,  Associ- 
ate Professor  Lemon,  Mr.  States,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Blank- 
enstbin,  and  Mr.  Knudsen;  Winter,  4  sections,  Mr.  States,  Mr.  Akeley, 
Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  McAllister. 

4.  Electricity. — A  general  college  course  in  electricity,  presented  mainly  from 
the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one  demonstration  lecture  each 
week.    Prerequisite :  course  3.    M j .  Winter,  5  sections,  9 : 00-1 1 : 00,  1 1 : 00-1 : 00, 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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1:30-3:30,  3:30-5:30,  7:00-9:00,  Associate  Professor  Lemon,  Mr. 
Tucker,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Blankenstein,  and  Mr.  Knudsen;  Spring, 
4  sections,  Mr.  States,  Mr.  Akeley,  Mr.  Monk. 

6.  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light. — A  general  college  course  in  heat,  sound,  and 
light,  presented  mainly  from  the  experimental  pomt  of  view,  but  including  one 
demonstration  lecture  each  week.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Mj.  Spring,  5 
sections,  9:00-11:00,  11:00-1:00,  1:30-3:30,  3:30-5:30,  7:00-9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Lemon,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Blankenstein,  and 
Mr.  Knudsen. 

3S.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat. — A  general  college  course  in 
mechanics,  molecular  physics,  and  heat  presented  from  the  experimental  point 
of  view,  not  containing  demonstration  lectures.  Prerequisite:  entrance  Physics 
or  course  2  and  Trigonometry.  M j .  Summer,  3  sections,  7 : 00-9 : 00, 10 : 00-12 : 00, 
1:30-3:30,  Mr.  McAllister  and  Mr.  States;  Spring,  1  section,  8:00-10:00, 
Mr.  Fischer. 

48.  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. — A  general  college  course  in  electricity, 
sound,  and  light  presented  from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  not  containing 
demonstration  lectures.  Prerequisite:  course  3S  or  courses  3  and  4.  Mj. 
Summer,  3  sections,  7:00-9:00,  10:00-12:00,  1:30-3:30,  Mr.  Knudsen  and 
Mr.  States;  Autumn,  2  sections,  8:00-10:00,  12:30-2:30,  Mr.  Akeley,  Mr. 
McAllister. 

II.    senior  college  courses 

7.  Lecture  Demonstration  Course. — A  course  of  demonstration  lectures 
covering  the  entire  field  of  Physics  designed  to  supplement  courses  3S  and  4S. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  modern  points  of  view;  the  kinetic  theory  of  heat, 
the  atomic  theory  of  electricity,  and  the  electrical  theory  of  matter  receiving 
especial  attention.  The  attempt  is  made  to  repeat  a  majority  of  the  classical 
demonstrations  of  Kelvin,  Faraday,  Thomson,  and  others.  This  course  includes 
the  demonstration  lectures  of  courses  3,  4,  and  5.  It  may  be  registered  for  during 
the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  University  College.  1  minor  each  quarter. 
Students  so  registering  or  students  taking  this  course  in  the  summer  receive 
Senior  College  or  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  courses  3S  and  4S  or  their 
equivalent.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Mr.  Taylor;  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  9:00, 
Sat.,  Associate  Professor  Lemon. 

9.  Elementary  Wireless  Telegraphy. — A  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory- 
work  consisting  of  elementary  consideration  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  their 
appUcations  to  the  circuits  of  modern  wireless  telegraph  systems.  Experimental 
adjusting  of  wireless  telegraph  circuits  and  practice  in  receiving  the  Continental 
code.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  4.  Mj.  Summer,  8  :00-10 :00,  Mr.  Kannen- 
stine. 

11.  The  Kinetic  Theory. — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  and  graduate 
students,  covering  the  kinetic  theory,  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  4S  or  5  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Millikan. 

12.  Light. — ^A  lecture  course  for  advanced  students  covering  the  more 
important  sections  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
4S  or  5  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Winter,  9 :00,  Dr.  Loeb. 

13.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  advanced  work  in  Theoretical 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  with  many  apphcations  to  electrical  and  magnetic 
apparatus  and  measurements.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and  Calculus.  Mj. 
Winter,  10 :00,  Assistant  Professor  Dempster. 

16.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. — A 
course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  involving  the  determination  of  vapor  pres- 
sures and  densities,  coefficients  of  friction  of  gases  and  liquids,  molecular  elec- 
trical conductivities,  freezing-  and  boiling-points,  latent  and  specific  heats,  high 
and  low  temperatures,  radioactive  constants,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  4S  or  5. 
Mj.  Spring,  2:30-4:30,  Professor  Millikan  and  Assistant  Professor 
Dempster. 

17.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Light. — A  course  of  advanced 
laboratory  work  in  Light,  consisting  of  accurate  measurements  in  diffraction, 
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dispersion,  interference,  and  polarization.  Prerequisite:  course  4S  or  5.  Mj. 
Summer,  8 :0(>-10 :00,  Professor  Gale  and  Mr.  Taylor;  Autumn,  8 :00-10 :00, 
Mr.  Taylor. 

18.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):   Electricity  and  Magnetism  I. — 

Laboratory  work  of  the  same  grade  as  courses  16  and  17,  but  consisting  of  meas- 
urements m  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Winter,  2:30-4:30,  Mr.  Kannenstine. 

19.  Experimental  !Riysics  (Advanced):  Electricity  and  Magnetism  11. — 
Laboratory  work  accompanied  by  lectures  consisting  of  the  theory  and  operation 
of  dynamos,  motors,  transformers,  wireless-telegraph  apparatus.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  4S  or  5.   Mj.  Spring,  3:30-5:30,  Mr.  Kannenstine. 

20.  Physical  Manipulation. — A  series  of  exercises  not  provided  in  the  regular 
courses  of  Experimental  Physics,  but  important  to  the  teacher  or  advanced 
student.    It  consists  of  the  following  groups: 

Group  A.  Shojneork  includes  the  cutting,  filing,  drilling,  tapping,  soldering, 
and  polishing  of  metal,  screw-cutting,  and  elementary  lathework. 

Group  B.  Glasswork  includes  the  cutting,  grinding,  drilling,  pohshing, 
and  testing  of  glass. 

Group  C.  Glass-hlowing  includes  the  simpler  processes  in  glass-blowing, 
such  as  cutting,  bending,  and  joining  of  tubes,  blowing  bulbs,  seahng  in 
electrodes,  etc. 

Group  D.  Chemical  Processes  and  Physical  Preparations  include  the 
silvering  of  glass,  cleaning  and  distillation  of  mercury,  preparation  of  fibers  for 
suspension,  and  materials  useful  in  experimental  work. 

Group  C  only  M.  First  Term.  Repeated  Second  Term.  Registration 
permitted  only  on  consultation  with  instructor.   Summer,  1 :30-3  :30,  Dr.  Loeb. 

21.  Radioactivity  and  Discharge  through  Gases. — A  laboratory  course  for 
Senior  College  and  Graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Dempster. 

22.  Electrical  Circuits. — A  course  of  lectures  accompanied  by  occasional 
demonstrations  on  electric  circuit  phenomena,  including,  magnetic  fields,  elecljo- 
magnetic  induction,  oscillatory  circuits,  vacuum  tube  circuits,  induction  in  iron, 
alternating  currents,  electric  filters,  transmission  in  lines.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
3,  4,  5  and  Calculus.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  10:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Dempster. 

23.  Discharge  through  Gases,  Ionising  Processes,  and  the  Nature  of 
Gaseous  Ions. — A  lecture  course  or  gaseous  ionisation  covening  the  fundamental 
facts  of  gaseous  ionisation  and  the  discharge  through  gases  including  the  most 
recent  advances  in  this  field.  The  course  will  also  include  a  brief  discussion  of 
the  chemical  and  physical  effects  resulting  from  ionisation.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  10,  13,  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Autumn,  1 :30,  Dr.  Loeb. 

Mathematics  27:  Units  and  Dimensions. — The  theory  of  units  and  dimen- 
sions as  appHed  to  the  measurement  of  concrete  magnitudes  and  the  mathe- 
matical transcription  of  physical  experiments.  Physical  similitude  and  the 
interpretation  of  models.  Numerical  computations  and  the  reduction  of  observa- 
tions. Prerequisite:  General  Physics  and  some  knowledge  of  Calculus.  Mj. 
Summer,  10 :00,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

28.  Photographic  Processes. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  laws 
of  photographic  action.  Effects  of  exposure  and  development  on  opacity  and 
density;  orthochromatism,  plate  grain,  speed,  intensification,  reduction,  and 
the  applications  of  these  to  the  photography  of  exceptional  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: Calculus.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lemon.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

III.    graduate  courses 

31,  32,  33.  Theoretical  Physics. — A  series  of  lectures  chiefly  in  Theoretical 
Physics,  Hydrodynamics,  Elasticity,  Capillarity,  Molecular  Physics,  Thermo- 
dynamics, Wave-Motion,  Sound,  Optical  Theories,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  10,  11,  and  13  and  Calcuhis.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  11 :00,  Professor  Michblson. 
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40,  41,  42,  43.  Research  Course. — This  course  is  intended  for  graduate 
students  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  special  research.  Except  in  the  case 
of  a  purely  mathematical  problem,  the  entire  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  in 
the  laboratory.  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Michelson, 
MiLLiKAN,  Gale,  Associate  Professor  Lemon,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Dempster. 

*45.  Aeronautics  1. — A  course  of  lectures  accompanied  by  a  few  demon- 
stration experiments  on  the  mechanical  principles  of  flight.  Dynamic  simihtude, 
elemeatary  aerodynamics  of  fluid  resistance,  and  the  classical  theory  of  Rayleigh 
form  the  principal  theoretical  topics.  Much  time  is  given  to  the  discussion  of 
the  experimental  work  of  Eiffel  and  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  on  flat 
and  cambered  aerofoils,  lift  and  drift  coefficients.  The  Phugoid  theory  of 
Lanchester,  longitudinal  lateral  and  directional  stabihty  are  taken  up,  as  well 
as  the  modern  gyroscopic  devices  of  control.  Prerequisite:  Calculus  and  Ele- 
mentary Mechanics,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Lemon. 

48.  Spectrometry  I. — Laboratory  work  in  photographing  and  measuring 
the  spectra  of  various  elements.  Use  of  the  concave  grating,  echelon,  and 
interferometer.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30, 
Associate  Professor  Lemon. 

51.  Thermodynamics. — Lectures  upon  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  the  apphcation  of  these  principles  to 
physical  and  thermochemical  problems.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  college 
Physics  and  Calculus.    5  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Millikan. 

52.  Electron  Theory  I. — A  course  of  graduate  lectures  covering  the  work 
of  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  electrical  properties  of  gases,  the  electron  theory, 
and  radioactivity.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for  course  51.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj. 
Professor  Millikan.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

53.  Electron  Theory  H. — A  continuation  of  52,  dealing  with  the  application 
of  the  electron  theory  to  metalUc  conduction,  to  the  Seebeck,  Peltier,  Thomson, 
and  Hall  effects,  to  optical  phenomena  in  magnetic  fields,  to  the  subject  of  elec- 
tromagnetic mass,  etc.  5  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Professor  Millikan.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

56.  Quantimi  Theories  and  Theories  of  Atomic  Structure. — A  course  of 
graduate  lectures  dealing  with  X-rays  and  the  related  phenomena,  the  study  of 
which  has  thrown  new  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  atom  and  the  relations 
of  the  atom  and  the  molecule.  Prerequisite:  College  Physics  and  Calculus. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Millikan. 

Mathematics  178, 179.  Relativity  and  the  Theory  of  Gravitation. — ^The  first 
major  will  be  devoted  to  the  special  or  restricted  principle  of  relativity  of 
Einstein,  its  various  applications  to  physical  theory,  and  the  mathematical  form 
given  it  by  Minkowski.  The  second  major  will  be  given  to  the  Riemann 
geometry  of  curved  hyperspace,  four-dimensional  vector  analysis,  and  the 
Einstein  theory  of  the  gravitational  field.  Prerequisite :  Thorough  preparation 
in  Calculus  and  General  Physics.  Two  consecutive  majors,  Autumn,  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

Mathematics  51.  Theory  of  Sound. — Dynamical  theory  of  production; 
transmission  and  reception  of  sound.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  vibrations. 
Illustrations  by  acoustic  apparatus  and  musical  instruments.  Analogies  in 
electromagnetic  oscillations.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

69.  Physical  Optics. — A  theoretical  treatment  of  optical  phenomena  in  the 
realms  of  dispersion  interference  and  diffraction.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Pro- 
fessor Gale. 

76.  Relativity,  Electro-Magnetism,  and  Gravitation. — ^A  course  of  graduate 
lectures  for  Physicists  and  advanced  students  on  the  most  recent  developments 
in  theoretical  Physics.    Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Professor  Silberstein. 

275.  Physics  Club. — This  organization,  consisting  of  all  instructors  and 
graduate  and  advanced  students  in  the  Department,  meets  on  Thursday  of  each 
week  from  4 :30  to  6 :00  for  the  discussion  of  recent  research. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 


OF  PHYSICS,  1921-22 


Hour 

Summer,  1921 

Autumn,  1921 

7;  00 

3S.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics 
and  Heat 

Mj.  (States  and  McAllister) 
(7:00-9:00,  10:00-12:00, 

1:30-3:30) 

4S.  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light 
Mj.  (Knudsen  and  States) 
(7:00-9:00,  10:00-12:00, 

1:30-3:30) 

3.  Mechanics  Mj. 

(7:00-9:00,  9:00-11:00,  11:00- 
1:00,    1:30-3:30,  3:30-5:30, 
7:00-9:00  P.M.) 
Lecture  Mon.  aU  sections,  4:30 
P.M. 

(Lemon,  Taylor,  Knudsen) 

8:00 

9.  Elementary  Wireless  Telegraphy 
Mj.  (Kannenstine) 

(8:00-10:00) 

4S.  Electricity,  Soimd,  and  Light 

Mj.  (Akeley  and  McAllister) 
8:00-10:00  and  12:30-2:30 

9:00 

7.  Lecture  Demonstration  Course 
Mj.  or  M.  either  Term 

(Taylor) 

66.  Quantum  Theories  and  Theories 
of  Atomic  Structure 

Mj.  (MilUkan) 

1.  Elementary  Physics 

Mj.  (Fischer  and  Harris) 
(9:00-11:00,  11:00-1:00,  1:30- 
3:30,    3:30-5:30,  7:00-9:00) 
7.  Lecture   Demonstration  Coiu*se 
Univ.  Coll.  and  R.  32 
(Alternate  weeks)  iMj.  (Lemon) 
11.  The  Kinetic  Theory 

Mi  fMUMk^n^ 

10:00 

17.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced) 

Light  Mj. 

(10 : 00-12 : 00^  (Gale  and  Taylor) 
22.  Electrical  Circuits 

Mj.  or  M.  either  Term 

(Dempster) 
Math.  27.  Units  and  Dimensions 

(10:00)  (Lxmn) 
69.  Physical  Optics 

(10:00)  (Gale) 

17.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced) 
Light  Mj. 
(10:00-12:00)  (Taylor) 

Math.  178.  Relativity  and  Theory  of 
Gravitation  I  (Lunn) 

11:00 

75.  Relativity,  Electro-magnetism, 
and  Gravitation  (Silberstein) 

31.  Theoretical  Physics 

Mj.  (Michelson) 

1:30 

1.  Elementary  Physics 

DM.  1st  Term  (Monk) 
(1:30-4:30) 

2.  Elementary  Physics 

DM.  2d  Term  (Monk) 
(1:30-4:30) 
20.  Physical  Manipulation 

M.  1st  Term,  Repeated  2d  Term 
(1 : 20-3 : 30)  (Loeb) 

23.  Discharge  through  Gases:  Ionis- 
ing Processes,  and  the  Nature  of 
Gaseous  Ions             Mj.  (Loeb) 

2:30 

18.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  1 

Mj.  (Kannenstine) 

(2:30-4:30) 

21.  Radioactivity     and  Discharge 
through  Gases 

Mj.  (Dempster) 

(2:30-4:30) 

3:30 

41.  Research  (Hours  to  be  arranged) 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  PHYSICS,  1921-22— Continued 


Hour 

Winter,  1922 

Spring,  1922 

7:00 

2.  Elementary  Physics 

Mj.  (Fischer  and  Harris) 
(7:00-9:00,  9:00-11:00,  11:00- 
1:00,    1:30-3:30,  3:30-5:30, 
7:00-9:00) 

8:00 

3.  Mechanics  Mj. 
(States,  Minton,  Monk, 

McAllister) 
(8:00-10:00,  10:00-12:00, 

12:30-2:30,  2:30-4:30) 
Wed.  all  sections.  4:30  P.M. 
18.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced) 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  I. 

Mj.  (Kannenstine) 

(8:00-10:00) 

3S.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics 
and  Heat               Mj.  (Fischer) 
(8:00-10:00) 
15.  Mechanics  and  Wave-Motion 

Mj.  (Dempster) 
4.  Electricity       (States.  Minton, 

Monk,  McAllister) 
(8:00-10:00,  10:00-12:00.  12:30- 
2:30,  2:30-4:30) 
Wed.  all  sections,  4:30  P.M. 

9:00 

4.  Electricity  Mj. 

(Taylor,  Knudsen) 
(9:00-11:00.  11:00-1:00.  1:30- 

3:30.  3:30-5:30.  7:00-9:00) 
Mon.  all  sections.  4:30  P.M. 
7.  Lecture   Demonstration  Course 
^Mj.  (Lemon) 
Univ.  Coll.  and  R.  32  Sat. 
(Alternate  weeks) 
12.  Light                     Mj.  (Loeb) 
Math.  51.  Theory  of  Sound  (Lunn) 

5.  Heat,  Sound  and  Light  Mj. 

(Taylor,  Knudsen,  ) 

(9:00-11:00,  11:00-1:00,  1:30- 
3:30,  3:30-5:30,  7:00-9:00) 
Mon.  all  sections.  4:30  P.M. 
7.  Lecture   Demonstration  Course 
iMj.  (Lemon) 
Univ.  Coll.  and  R.  32  Sat. 
(Alternate  weeks) 
51.  Thermodynamics 

Mj.  (MilUkan) 

10:00 

13.  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

Mj.  (Dempster) 
Math.  179.  Relativity  and  Theory  of 
Gravitation  II  (Lunn) 

11:00 

32.  Theoretical  Physics 

Mj.  (Michelson) 

33.  Theoretical  Physics 

Mj.  (Michelson) 

2:30 

48.  Spectrometry  I. 

Mj.  (Lemon) 

45.  Aeronautics            MJ.  (Lemon) 

16.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced > 
Molecular  Physics  and  Heat 

(Millikan  and  Dempster) 
(2:30-4:30) 

3:30 

19.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced) 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  II 
(3:30-5:30)     Mj.  (Kannenstine) 

42.  Research  Course 

(Hours  to  be  arranged) 

43,  Research  Course 

(Hom-s  to  be  arranged) 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Julius  Stieglitz,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Chbm.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Chemistry. 
William  Draper  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Hermann  Irving  Sghlesinger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Ethel  Mary  Terry,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
John  William  Edward  Glattfeld,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Gerald  Louis  Wendt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Ben  H.  Nicolet,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
Mary  Menda  Rising,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Howard  Adler,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Morris  Kharasch,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  National  Research  Fellow  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Clarence  E.  Irion,  S.B.,  Assistant  Curator. 

ZoNJA  Wallen  Lawrence,  S.B.,  Associate  in  General  Chemistry. 

John  F.  McBride,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Research  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Anson  Hayes,  S.B.,  Research  Associate  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

LiLLis  Eichelberger,  S.B.,  Research  Associate  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Herman  B.  Siems,  S.B.,  Le:ture  Associate. 

Everett  Bowden,  S.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Henry  L.  Cox,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Marie  Farnsworth,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Aaron  Feldman,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Aubrey  C.  Grubb,  A.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Qualitative  Analysis. 

Simon  Herzfeld,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Alfred  Jurist,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

Robert  Stern  Landauer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Karl  S.  Means,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Frank  V.  Sander,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

James  Kidder  Stewart,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Edgar  Wertheim,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Margaret  Willcox,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 


Raymond  D.  Mullinix,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Rockford  College 
(Summer,  1921). 

Edward  W.  Washburn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Ceramics,  University  of  Illinois  (Summer,  1921). 

Gerhard  Dietrichson,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  (Summer,  1921.) 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 

Samuel  King  Allison,  S.B. 

Henry  Kelly  Buckner,  A.B. 

Herman  Bernhard  Siems,  S.B.    (Swift  Fellow) 

James  Kidder  Stewart,  S.M.    (Loewenthal  Fellow) 
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Margaret  Fitch  Willcox,  A.B.  (Edith  Barnard  Fellow) 
Robert  Stern  Landauer,  Ph.  D,,  (Du  Pont  Fellow) 
Julian  Francis  Smith,  S.M. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

The  Department  aims  to  prepare  students  (1)  for  government  service, 
(2)  to  teach  in  colleges  or  universities,  (3)  to  teach  in  secondary  schools,  (4)  to  fill 
positions  as  technical  experts  or  assistants  in  chemical  industries,  (5)  to  become 
analysts  in  commercial  and  sanitary  laboratories.  The  elementary  courses 
may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  students  having  none  of  these  ends  in  view. 

Special  stress  will  be  placed  on  thoroughness  of  preparation  and  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  student's  knowledge.  The  object  of  the  courses 
will  be  not  so  much  to  train  specialists  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  undertake 
intelligently  all  kinds  of  work  of  a  chemical  nature.  Those  intending  to  become 
practical  chemists  will  find  a  thorough  course  of  purely  scientific  chemistry  the 
best  basis  for  future  specialization  in  any  branch  of  the  subject.  Those  who 
incline  toward  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  required  to  do  much  physical  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  organic  work;  those  proposing  to  become  organic  chemists 
will  be  required  to  do  work  in  inorganic  chemistry  of  a  more  advanced  nature 
than  that  given  in  the  elementary  and  analytical  courses,  and  some  physical 
chemistry,  etc.  The  test  of  time  and  the  experiences  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Department  have  fully  justified  this  form  of  training. 

RESEARCH 

Students  are  encouraged  to  begin  research  work  as  soon  as  their  preparation 
justifies  it.  FaciUties  for  research  in  all  Unes,  whether  of  inorganic,  organic, 
analytical,  radioactive,  or  physical  chemistry,  are  provided.  Special  oppor- 
tunities to  pursue  entirely  independent  research  work,  as  guests  of  the  University 
(see  p.  11),  wiU  be  given  to  maturer  students  who  have  already  obtained  the 
Doctor's  degree.  Besides  a  number  of  general  University  Fellowships  which  are 
usually  allowed  to  the  Department  for  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  there 
are  five  specially  endowed  Fellowships  in  Chemistry  with  a  return  of  from  $120  to 
$920  per  year  (three  quarters):  the  Swift  Fellowship,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift;  the  DuPont  Fellowship,  granted  by  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Company;  the  Loewenthal  Fellowship,  a  memorial  to  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal:  the 
Hoskins  Fellowship,  donated  by  William  Hoskins;  and  the  Edith  Barnard  Fellow- 
ship, a  memorial  to  Edith  Ethel  Barnard,  a  former  instructor,  donated  by  her 
friends  and  family. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  CHEMISTRY 

Besides  the  regular  University  Scholarships  (p.  12)  which  are  available  for 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  chemistry,  there  is  a  special  scholarship 
in  Chemistry,  The  Joseph  B.  Triner  Scholarship,  donated  by  Joseph  B.  Triner 
to  be  awarded  to  a  Czecho-Slovak  student  entering  the  University  for  work  in 
Chemistry. 

arrangement  op  COURSES 

1,  2,  3,  2S,  3S,  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic;  4,  Elementary  Organic;  6,  7, 
10,  38,  QuaHtative  Analysis;  8,  9,  11-19,  Quantitative  Analysis;  20,  Elementary 
Kiysical  Chemistry;  24,  Elementary  CoUoid  Chemistry;  25,  Toxicology;  26, 
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Detection  of  Poisons;  30-49,  Organic  Chemistry;  50-59,  Advanced  Inorganic 
Chemistry;  60-74,  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry;  75-79,  Radio-Chemistry; 
83,  Teaching  of  Chemistry;  90-101,  Research. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

I.  Chemistry  the  primary  subject. — When  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Chemistry  is  desired,  the  branch  of  chemistry  touched  by  the  dissertation  is 
offered  as  a  major  subject  and  some  other  branch  of  chemistry  as  the  first  minor 
subject.  Besides  this,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  other  fundamental  phases  of 
the  science  is  required  as  well  as  sufficient  work  in  a  second  minor  subject  in 
some  other  department.  These  conditions  are  complied  with  when  the  following 
specific  requirements  are  fulfilled : 

1.  The  presentation  of  a  dissertation  embodying  the  result  of  original 
research  in  General,  Inorganic,  Analytical,  Organic,  Physico-organic,  or  Physical 
Chemistry,  or  Radioactivity.  This  must  constitute  a  real  contribution  to 
knowledge,  and  the  work  is  usually  done  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the 
Department. 

2.  The  general  requirements  for  all  candidates,  in  advance  of  General 
Chemistry:  courses  4,^  6-9,  11  (|Mj.),  20,  and  two  majors  selected  from  courses 
10  or  13-19,  60,  61,  30-34,  38,  39. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  of  the  following  specific  sets  of  requirements, 
arranged  according  to  the  thesis  subject: 

General  Chemistry  and  Inorganic  Chemistry:  courses  60,  61,  35  (or  30  and 
31),  50,  51  and  52  or  62  or  63,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  13-19,  30-38, 
47,  48,  52,  63;  Organic  Chemistry:  courses  30-32,  35^-37,  50,  60  or  61  or  62, 
and  one  major  from  10,  13-19,  38,  39,  47,  48,  51,  52,  55,  60,  61,  62;  Physico-organic 
Chemistry:  courses  30-32,  35,  60,  61,  and  one  major  from  36,  47,  48,  51,  62  or 
63,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10,  13-19,  38,  39,  47,  48,  51,  52,  and  63. 
Physical  Chemistry:  courses  60,  61,  62,  35  (or  30  and  31),  50,  and  36  or  51  or 
63,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10, 13-19, 30-32, 36-38,  47,  48,  52.  Radio- 
activity or  Photo-Chemistry:  courses  60,  61,  62,  50,  63  or  76,  and  Physics  52 
(Electron  Theory),  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10,  13-19,  22,  30-32> 
35-38,  52  and  63.  In  addition  to  one  set  of  these  specific  requirements  at  least 
six  half-majors  will  be  chosen  from  the  special  courses  38,  42-46,  47,  48,  55-58, 
65-79.  As  a  final  test  of  preparation  for  research  work  a  student  as  a  rule  will 
be  asked  to  repeat  without  assistance  some  piece  of  published  work,  generally 
as  a  half-major  included  in  course  37,  51  or  52,  63  or  some  similar  course.  The 
research  work  will  require  from  four  to  six  quarters. 

4.  Sufficient  work  of  an  advanced  character  in  another  department  to  make 
a  second  minor  of  three  majors.  The  following  are  the  requirements  for  such  a 
minor  in  various  departments:  (o)  In  Physics:  three  of  the  courses  11,  12,  13, 
16, 17, 18,  19,  48,  49,  51,  52,  53,  55  or  56;  courses  3,  4,  5  are  prerequisite  to  these. 
(6)  In  Physiological  Chemistry:  three  majors  selected  from  19,  20,  24,  25,  37,  38, 

i  Course  4  may  be  omitted  by  graduate  students  when  advanced  work  in  Organic 
Chemistry  is  taken. 

8  Course  35  will  be  omitted  when  courses  30-31  have  included  laboratory  work. 
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3d,  or  42.  (c)  In  Geology:  courses  15,  16,  and  52  or  their  equivalent.  Courses  7 
or  8,  and  11,  12,  14  would  be  prerequisite  to  these  courses,  {d)  In  Geography: 
courses  17, 18,  21,  and  their  prerequisite  courses,  (e)  In  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology: 
course  12  and  two  majors  in  course  15;  courses  2  and  3  are  prerequisite  to  these. 
With  permission,  course  10  or  11  may  be  substituted  for  course  12.  (f)  In 
Home  Economics  (Food  Chemistry  and  Nutrition):  3  Majors  selected  from 
courses  36  to  42,  or  50.  (g)  In  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Food  Chemistry: 
any  three  courses  listed  under  (6)  and  (/),  but  Physiological  Chemistry  19  and 
Home  Economics  36  must  not  both  be  offered,  nor  both  Physiological  Chemistry 
20  and  Home  Economics  38A. 

II.  Chemistry  the  secondary  subject. — When  Chemistry  is  a  secondary  sub- 
ject, the  requirement  is  determined  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  major  work  is  done.  Courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  five  other  majors 
in  advance  of  8,  will  be  required  when  Chemistry  is  the  only  secondary  subject; 
courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  two  other  majors,  when  Chemistry  is  one  of  two  second- 
ary subjects.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  or  Organic  Chemistry,  according 
as  the  major  subject  belongs  to  the  Physical  or  the  Biological  Group,  is  recom- 
mended. When  Physics  is  the  major  subject  and  Chemistry  the  minor,  five 
majors  beyond  course  8  will  be  required  with  emphasis  on  Quantitative  Analysis 
and  Organic  Chemistry. 

THE  master's  degree 

For  the  Master's  degree  in  Chemistry  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of 
graduate  work  in  Chemistry  are  required  if  all  the  work  is  in  Chemistry.  These 
majors  must  be  selected  from  courses  in  advance  of  9,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department.  Courses  prerequisite  to  these  must  be  taken,  but 
cannot  be  counted  in  reckoning  the  eight  required  majors.  At  least  one  course 
in  Physical  Chemistry  and  one  in  Organic  Chemistry  must  be  included  in  the 
courses  taken  if  they  have  not  been  taken  before. 

Up  to  three  chemistry  courses  given  in  the  Departments  of  Physiological 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Home  Economics  may  be  included  in  these  eight  majors. 

The  eighth  major  of  graduate  work  will  be  devoted  to  specific  preparation 
(in  residence)  for  the  dissertation,  either  in  the  laboratory  (research)  or  in  the 
library  (historical  work),  under  the  direction  of  some  instructor  chosen  by  the 
candidate. 

Courses  leading  to  the  doctorate  and  Master's  degrees  in  the  Chemistry  of 
Nutrition  are  given  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in  conjunction  with 
other  departments. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Chemistry  may  be  taken  as  a  major  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a 
principal  sequence  or  as  a  minor  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a  secondary 
sequence.  Guidance  as  to  a  more  thorough  preparation  in  college  for  pro- 
fessional work  in  Chemistry  is  given  below  (p.  255). 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

1)  Courses  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  4,  (or  4S),  6,  7,  8,  9,  20,  and  any  other  course 
in  the  Department  except  1. 

2)  Combination  with  other  science  departments:^  By  dropping  the  neces- 

» Recommendation  for  appointment  to  teach  Chemistry  in  a  secondary  school 
requires  at  least  courses  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S).  4  (or  4S),  6,  7,  8,  and  20.    (See  page  257.) 
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sary  majors  from  the  latter  portion  of  sequence  1)  above,  nine  major  sequences 
may  be  offered  involving  the  following  courses:  (1)  three  majors  in  College 
Physics,  i.e.,  3,  4,  5  (3S,  4S),  but  not  1,  2,  preceding  or  accompanying  six  Chem- 
istry courses  enumerated  in  1)  above;  (2)  one  to  three  majors  in  Geology  selected 
from  Geology  2,  3, 11,  12,  40-45,  50,  52,  53,  when  these  courses  follow  Chemistry 
courses  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  and  6;  (3)  two  majors  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
provided  they  are  taken  after  courses  2,  3  (2S,  3S),  4,  (or  4S),  and  6  in  Chem- 
istry; (4)  two  majors  in  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Dietetics,  provided  these  courses 
follow  2,  3  (2S,  3S),  4  (or  4S),  and  6  in  Chemistry. 

II,      SECONDARY  SEQTJBNCB18 

a)  For  students  specializing  in  Physics:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  either  4 
(or  4S)  or  9  or  20. 

6)  For  students  speciahzing  in  Biological  Science:  courses  2,  3,  4  (or  4S),  6, 
7,  and  8.  In  addition  course  20  is  recommended  on  account  of  the  increasing 
apphcation  of  physical  chemistry  in  biological  work. 

c)  For  students  speciahzing  in  Geology :  courses  2, 3, 6,  7, 8, 9.  The  Depart- 
ment strongly  advises  courses  10,  14,  and  20. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
Special  or  unclassified  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be  received, 
but  in  every  case  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the 
instructors,  that  their  previous  training  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
derive  full  profit  from  the  courses  they  propose  to  take. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK 

GRADUATE  WORK 

1.  Preparation  for  Teaching  in  University  and  College  Positions:  (a)  For 
recommendations  for  major  appointments  in  the  larger  universities  and  colleges 
only  students  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  had  an  adequate  preparation.  For  certain  university  positions 
marked  abihty  in  research  evidenced  in  the  work  for  the  degree  will  be  considered 
essential.  An  academic  career  of  real  promise  demands  as  never  before  research 
abihty  and  training,  which  should  give  a  man  the  broader  viewpoint  for  the  past 
and  the  future  of  his  science,  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  as  a  Uving 
science,  which  are  the  earmarks  of  the  inspiring  teacher.  (6)  For  recommenda- 
tions for  chairs  in  Chemistry  in  smaller  colleges  the  preparation  demanded  for 
the  Master's  degree  will  for  the  present  be  considered  sufficient. 

2.  Preparation  for  Technical  and  Government  Work:  Thorough  scientific 
training  in  all  branches  of  chemistry  as  required  for  the  Doctor's  degree  forms  the 
best  preparation  for  a  career  as  a  chemical  expert  in  any  branch  of  chemical 
industry.  With  this  preparation  the  principles  and  details  of  technical  processes 
are  quickly  grasped,  advances  in  industrial  processes  are  intelligently  followed, 
and  newly  discovered  principles  are  readily  applied.  A  broad  preparation, 
including  advanced  work  in  physical  chemistry  and  mathematics  for  the  candidate 
specializing  in  organic  or  inorganic  chemistry,  and  vice  versa,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

All  the  more  important  requests  received  from  technical  establishments 
specify  a  doctorate  of  philosophy,  with  its  training  to  do  research  work  as  a 
fundamental  requirement. 
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For  the  more  important  govermnent  positions  in  Chemistry  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy  is  generally  demanded  as  an  essential  condition  for  candidacy. 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

I.  For  the  college  student  who  wishes  to  use  his  work  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  as  an  opportunity  toward  a  thorough  preparation  for  professional  woric  in 
Chemistry,  a  careful  and  logical  selection  of  his  courses  during  the  four  years 
of  his  college  work  is  invaluable  in  the  interest  of  a  broad  and  adequate  prepara- 
tion with  a  minimum  of  wasted  effort.  For  the  benefit  of  such  a  student  the 
following  outline  of  essential  courses  is  given  with  an  indication  of  the  sequence 
in  which  these  are  best  taken.  Students  taking  this  course  will  be  given  the 
preference,  other  qualifications  being  equal,  in  recommendations  for  appointeaents 
for  which  they  are  fitted.    (See  II  below). 

A.  General  Outline  oj  College  Work 

(1)  English,  2  majors,  required  of  all  college  students  in  their  first  year. 
(2)  Chemistry,  15  to  18  majors,  to  be  described  below.  The  student  should  start 
in  his  first  year  (Autumn  or  Summer)  with  Chemistry  1  or,  if  he  has  had  high- 
school  Chemistry,  with  2S.  (Entrance  Physics  is  a  prerequisite,  and  Physics  1 
and  2  should  be  taken  in  the  student's  first  two  quarters  if  he  has  not  had  high- 
school  Physics.)  (3)  Physics,  2  or  3  majors.  Physics  3,  4,  and  5  or  3S  and  4S 
for  students  who  have  had  Trigonometry.  This  work  should  be  taken  in  the 
student's  first  or  second  college  year.  (Entrance  Physics  is  a  prerequisite,  and 
Physics  1  and  2  should  be  taken  in  the  student's  first  two  quarters  if  he  has  not 
had  high-school  Physics.)  (4)  Mathematics,  3  majors  (at  least).  Courses  1,  2,  3 
and  15  in  Mathematics,  covering  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical 
geometry  and  elementary  calculus,  are  recommended  for  the  student's  first 
or  second  year.  Advanced  work  in  Calculus  is  desirable.  (5)  German,  3  majors 
(or  two  years  of  high-school  German).  A  knowledge  of  scientific  German  is 
greatly  to  be  desired  for  advanced  work  in  Chemistry.  The  student  is  advised 
to  take  the  German  in  his  second  (not  in  his  first  year)  or  third  college  year, 
preferably  as  extra  work.  French  may  well  be  taken  in  the  s^ne  way.  (6) 
Elective:  7  to  11  majors,  or  more,  if  high-school  work  included  Trigonomefery 
German,  Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

B.  Sequence  of  Fundamental  Courses  in  Chemistry 

(1)  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  first  year:  2S  and  3S  for  students  who  have 
had  high-school  Chemistry,  or  1,  2  and  3  for  students  who  have  not  had  admis- 
sion Chemistry.  On  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  the  laboratory  work 
of  course  3  or  3S  may  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  very  able  students  and  course 
4  or  6  (major)  taken  simultaneously  with  the  lectures  (^Major)  of  course  3  or  3S. 
(2)  Qualitative  Analysis,  2  majors,  Courses  6  and  7.  (3)  Qitcuntitative  Analysis, 
3  majors.  Courses  8,  9,  and  a  major  from  courses  11-19.  (4)  Organic  Chemistry, 
3  to  3|  majors.  Course  4  and  courses  30  (|  major,  lectures.  Autumn),  31,  and 
32,  or  courses  4S,  34,  and  32.  (5)  Physical  Chemistry  (third  and  fourth  yeai^j), 
2  to  3  majors,  beginning  with  course  20.  (6)  Elective,  5  to  6  majors,  to  be  taken 
in  advanced  courses  in  analytical  chemistry  (10-19)  organic  chemistry  (35-88 
and  special  lectures),  inorganic  chemistry  (50-52  and  special  lectures),  physical 
chemistry  (60-63,  and  special  courses),  radioactivity,  courses  75-79,  physiological 
chemistry  (physiological  chemistry  19,  20),  chemistry  of  nutrition  1,  or  bacteri- 
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ology  (1,  2,  3),  with  a  view  to  specialization  in  one  of  these  branches.  Students 
are  advised  to  consult  very  freely  and  early  in  their  course  with  a  Departmental 
Adviser,  whose  name  may  be  secured  at  the  Dean's  office  or  at  the  oflBce  of  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory,  Room  19. 

II.  1.  Preparation  for  Teaching:  For  recommendations  for  minor  appoint- 
ments in  universities  and  colleges  the  work  represented  by  the  principal  sequence 
of  9  majors  in  Chemistry  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  (see  p.  254),  supple- 
mented by  from  three  to  eight  majors  of  advanced  work  in  Chemistry,  as  outlined 
above,  will  be  considered  an  adequate  preparation. 

The  work  represented  by  the  principal  sequence  of  9  majors  in  Chemistry 
(see  p.  254),  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  is  at  present  considered  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  Chemistry  courses  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  4 
(or  4S),  6,  7,  8  and  20  must  be  included  in  the  sequence.  Some  work  in  the  College 
of  Education  is  recommended.  Men  will  find  it  advisable  to  be  prepared  also  to 
teach  Physics,  Mathematics,  or  Geology.  Women  will  find  it  wiser  to  combine 
Chemistry  with  Home  Economics,  Physics,  Physiography,  Physiology,  Botany, 
or  Zoology. 

2.  Preparation  for  Technological  Work:  Students  who  have  taken  from  ten 
to  eighteen  majors  of  work  in  the  Department,  as  outlined  above,  are  able  to 
fill  satisfactorily  positions  as  assistants  in  technical  and  anal3rtical  laboratories 
and,  after  some  practical  experience,  to  advance  to  positions  of  independent 
responsibility.  The  complete  training  represented  by  the  work  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  is  recommended,  however,  as  the  only  wholly  adequate  preparation  for 
all  desiring  to  make  a  profession  of  chemistry. 

3.  Preparation  for  Government  work:  For  minor  positions  (e.g.,  junior 
chemist  in  the  United  States  service)  the  Bachelor's  degree  is  considered  suflBcient. 
The  principal  sequence  in  Chemistry,  required  for  the  degree,  should  be  supple- 
mented by  advanced  work  in  two  or  three  branches  of  Chemistry  (Inorganic, 
Organic,  Physical,  Analytical).  If  possible,  the  full  course  outlined  under  A  and 
B  should  be  taken. 

The  Department  does  not  pledge  itself  to  secure  positions  for  those  who  have 
carried  out  any  one  of  the  above-recommended  sets  of  courses;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  competent  students  find  suitable  places  quickly,  and  in  the  past  the  demand 
for  chemists  has  far  exceeded  the  supply,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  more 
completely  trained  graduates  (Ph.D.'s). 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETIES 

The  Kent  Chemical  Society  is  a  club  of  students  open  to  all  those  who  have 
had  six  majors  of  Chemistry.  The  Society  meets  bi-weekly  to  listen  to  papers  by 
members  and  others. 

The  Graduate  Chemical  Club  is  an  informal  club  of  men  graduate  students 
in  chemistry,  meeting  for  social  and  scientific  purposes. 

The  Kappa  Mu  Sigma  is  a  graduate  Sorority  of  faculty  women  and  women 
working  for  graduate  degrees  in  some  field  of  Chemistry.  Advanced  under- 
graduate women  of  high  standing  are  eligible  to  associate  membership. 

The  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  holds  monthly 
meetings  (except  in  summer)  which  the  students  of  the  University  are  welcome 
to  attend.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  advanced  students  at  special 
rates. 
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LABORATORY  FEE 
There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $6 .00  per  major  for  all  courses  involving  labora- 
tory work  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry.    A  deposit  of  $5 .00  for  breakage  is 
also  required  of  each  student. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — After  course  9,  the  courses  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  subjects; 
coxu-ses  11-19  include  courses  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  20  Physical  Chemistry,  21-29  in 
special  subjects  of  a  Senior  College  character,  30-49  in  Organic  Chemistry,  50-59  in 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  60-79  in  Physical  Chemistry  and  Radioactivity;  80-89  are  general 
in  nature,  and  90-101  are  research  courses.  Nos.  30-36,  42-45,  50,  51,  55-59,  60-62,  and 
75-79  are  open  to,  and  suitable  for.  Senior  College  students. 

I.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Elementary  General  Chemistry :  Inorganic  I.i — Prerequisite :  preparatory 
Physics.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom,  6  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
12  hours  a  week,  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Mj.  Autumn.  Classroom,  3  hours  a  week; 
laboratory,  6  hours  a  week,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

2.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  II  (continuation  of  course  1)'. — Pre- 
requisite: course  1.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professer  Terry. 

Note. — Course  2,  Winter  Quarter,  is  a  continuation  of  coiu^se  1,  but  may  be  entered 
by  those  having  credit  for  admission  Chemistry. 

3.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  III  (continuation  of  course  2).«'» — ^Pre- 
requisite: course  2.    Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

Note. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  consecutive  courses.  Separate  credit  is  given  for 
each,  but  students  are  advised  not  to  take  one  course  only.  The  aim  of  these  courses 
is  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fimdamental  principles  of  chemistry,  and  not  to  over- 
burden the  student  with  a  mass  of  unconnected  facts.  The  lectures  wiU  be  experimental 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  those 
who  wish  to  go  more  deeply  into  chemistry,  but  of  all  who  wish  to  study  the  science  as 
part  of  a  liberal  education. 

1  N.  Elements  of  Chemistry. — Primarily  for  student  nurses.  Classroom 
work,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  4  hours  a  week.  M.  First  Term,  Autumn, 
Associate  Professor  Schlesinger;  Spring,  1921,  Dr.  Rising. 

2S.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  (first  course)  .^-^ — For  students  who  have 
had  preparatory  Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  preparatory  Chemistry  and  prepara- 
tory Physics,  one  unit  each.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom,  6  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  12  hours  a  week,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger;  Mj. 
Autumn.  Classroom,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week,  Associate 
Professor  Schlesinger  and  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

3S.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  (continuation  of  course  2S).i'2 — DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger;  Mj.  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Schlesinger  and  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

Note. — Whenever,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  preparation  of  a  student  in  2  or  2S  justi- 
fies it,  Qualitative  Analysis  may  be  substituted  for  3  or  3S. 

4.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry — Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S.  Class- 
room, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant 
Professor  Nicolet;  Winter,  Dr.  Rising;  Spring,  Assistant  Profbssor 
Glattfeld. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  crodit  for  18  majors  but  less  ttian  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 

2  The  classroom  parts  of  courses  1,  2,  3,  2S,  3S,  4,  4S,  or  6,  may  be  taken  without 
payment  of  laboratory  fees  by  graduate  students  who  have  had  equivalent  courses  in 
Chemistry. 

s  Students  who  receive  a  sufiaciently  high  grade  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory 
work  of  course  2  or  2S  may  be  excused  from  the  laboratory  work  of  course  3  or  3S. 
Such  students  take  the  lectures  of  3  or  3S  as  a  half  major  and  are  permitted  to  take 
course  4  or  6  simultaneously  with  the  lectures  of  course  3  or  3  S  if  they  so  desire. 
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4S.  General  Organic  Chemistry.^ — Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S.  Class- 
room, 5  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  12  hours  a  week;  DM.,  First  Term,  Summer, 
Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis  (introductory  course)  — The  lectures  deal  with  the 
chemistry  of  the  analytical  reactions,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  and  appUcation  of  the  laws  of  equihbrium  and  of  solutions.  This 
course  is,  in  an  important  sense,  one  in  advanced  General  Chemistry.  Class- 
room, 2  hours  a  week;  laboratory  8  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S. 
Mj.  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter,  Dr.  Adler;  Spring,  Dr.  Rising. 

7.  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  6). — Mj.  or  DM.  Summer, 
Dr.  Adler;  Autumn  and  Spring,  Dr.  Rising;  Winter,  Dr.  Adler. 

Note. — Courses  6,  7,  and  10  form  a  contmuotts  course,  which  may  be  begun  in 
any  quarter.  The  aim  of  courses  6,  7,  and  10  will  be  to  train  the  studeat  to  do  iatelligent 
analytical  work,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  sdlentific  principles  oi  tke  subject,  and  to 
apply  and  ampltfy  his  knowledge  of  General  and  Physical  Oheaaistry. 

II.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis  (introductory  course). — ^Chiefly  laboratory  work 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week; 
lecture,  1  hour.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  (May  be  taken  simultaneously  with 
course  6  or  7.  Medical  students  will  be  adniitted  to  the  course  after  having 
taken  course  6.)  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Wendt;  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

8M.  Quantitative  Analysis. — A  special  course  for  premedical  and  medical 
students  giving  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: course  6.  Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring,  ^Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
fessor  Wendt;  Autumn,  ^Mj.  Assistant  Profebsor  Glattfeld. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  8).; — LabOTatory,  10  or 
20  hours  a  week.  Mj.orDM.  Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Wendt;  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

Note. — Courses  8  and  9  form  a  comtinuous  coxirse  which  may  be  begun  in  any 
quarter. 

10.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  courses  6  and  7). — 
Prerequisite:  courses  7  and  8.  Mj.  or  DM.  Laboratory,  10  or  20  hours  a  week. 
Summer  and  Winter,  Dr.  Adler;  Spring,  Dr.  Rising. 

11.  Theories  and  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis. — ^Mj.  2  lectures  a 
week.  Prerequisite:  course  9.  Summer  and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Wendt. 

12-19. — Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — 

12.  Standard  Methods  of  Water  Analysis  |Mj. 

13.  Standard  Methods  of  Food  Analysis  ^Mj.  or  Mj. 

14.  Analysis  of  Iron,  Steels,  and  Ferroalloys       |Mj.  or  Mj. 

15.  Organic  Elementary  Analysis  |Mj. 

16.  Preparation  and  Analysis  of  Gases  JMj. 

17.  Electrolytic  Analysis,  Gravimetric  |Mj. 

18.  Electrometric  Titration  jMj. 

19.  Advanced  Rock  and  Mineral  Analysis  Mj. 
Laboratory  work,  10  hours  a  week  per  major.    Prerequisite:  course  9,  but  for 
students  in  Domestic  Science  and  for  medical  students,  course  8.  Summer, 
Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

12A.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  course  includes  gas  and  electro- 
lytic analyses,  electro-titrations  and  silicate  analysis.    Laboratory  work,  1@  hoiirs 

1  The  classroom  parts  of  courses  1,  2,  3,  2S,  3S,  4,  4S,  or  6.  may  be  taken  witbout 
payment  of  laboratory  fees  by  graduate  students  who  have  had  ©qxilvalent  courses  in 
Chemistry. 

2  The  classroom  parts  of  courses  1,  2,  3,  23,  3S,  4,  4S,  or  6,  may  be  takes  without 

giyment  of  laboratory  fees  by  graduate  students  who  have  had  equivslleat  courses  in 
hemistry. 
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a  week.   Prerequisite:  course  9.   Mj.  or  ^Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant 

Professor  Wendt. 

13A.  Applied  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  course  includes  analytical  methods 
taken  from  water  and  food  analysis,  iron  and  steel  and  slag  analysis.  Laboratory 
work,  10  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite,  course  9.  Mj.  or  ^Mj.  Winter  and 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

13.  Standard  Methods  of  Food  Analysis. — |Mj  or  Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Rising. 

14.  Analysis  of  Iron,  Steels  and  Ferro-Alloys. — JMj.  or  Mj.  Autumn,  Dr. 
Adler. 

16.  Gas  Analysis. — |Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Adler. 

20.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — An  introductory  survey  course  in 
elemwitary  physical  chemistry.  Lectures,  3  hours;  laboratory  work,  6  hours. 
Prerequisite:  course  8.  Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Harkins;  Second 
Term,  Dr.  Dietrichson;  Spring  (1921  and  1922)  Associate  Professor 

SCHLBftlNGER. 

24.  Introduction  to  Colloid  Chemistry. — ^An  elementary  treatment  of  the 
main  features  of  colloid  chemistry.  Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work, 
7  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4,  Chemistry  8.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Terry. 

Note. — The  lectures  may  be  taken  as  one-half  major  vrithout  laboratory  work. 

26.  Toxicology. — fMj.  Autumn,  Professor  Haines  and  Assistant. 

26.  Poisons  and  Their  Detection. — ^A  conference  and  laboratory  course. 
M.  Spring,  Second  Term,  Professor  Haines. 

in.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

30.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a 
week.  Prerequisite:  Quantitative  Analysis  8,  and  for  undergradate  students. 
Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  (course  4,  4S  or  an  equivalent).  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Stie glitz. 

NoTH. — Undergraduates  must  have  18  majors  of  college  credit  before  they  are 
ellgibU  for  admission  to  course  30  or  31,  Students  who  have  hMl  akleqiiat«  lab<M»tory 
work  in  Organic  Chemistry  are  admitted  to  the  lectures  of  coxu-ses  30.  31,  32,  or  33.  each 
OBft-half  major,  without  payment  of  a  laboratory  fee. 

31.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  30). — Lectures,  3  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  4  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Stibglitz. 

32.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  31). — ^The  aromatic  series. 
Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
course  31  (course  4  or  4S  for  medical  and  home  economics  students).  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Stie  glitz. 

33.  Organic  Chemistry  (Advanced). — Fatty  and  aromatic  scries.  Lectures, 
5  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  9  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  4  or  4S, 
DM.  Second  Term,  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

35.  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  7  and  9,  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer, 
Associate  Professor  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Nicolbt. 

36.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  35). — Prerequisite: 
course  35  or  its  equivalent  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Grerman  or  Preach.  Mj . 
or  DM.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

37.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  36). — Mj.  or  DM.  Sum- 
mer, Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  the  laboratory  work  of  courses  30,  31,  and  32,  or 
30,  31,  and  S3,  will  omit  course  35  and  go  on  with  course  36. 

38.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis. — Prerequisite:  courses  4,  or  4S,  32  or  33, 
and  35.    Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Kharasch. 
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39.  Organic  Elementary  Analysis. — Laboratory  Work,  about  60  hours.  M. 
either  Term.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfbld;  Autumn,  Dr.  Rising; 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

42.  The  Carbohydrates. — |Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Glattpbld.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

43.  Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives. — Amino  acids:  polypeptids;  uric-acid 
series;  pyridine  group;  alkaloids;  S5mthetic  drugs.  Prerequisite:  course  31. 
|Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Stieglitz. 

44.  Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Organic  Problems. — Lectures.  2  hours 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and  20,  60,  or  61.  ^Mj.  Professor  Stieglitz. 
Assistant  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

45.  Selected  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry. — AppHcation  of  the  electron 
theory  to  organic  compounds;  tautomerism;  stereoisomerism;  electromerism; 
organic  dyestuffs.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Professor  Stieglitz. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

46.  Special  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
^Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

47.  Catalysis. — Preparation  and  use  of  newer  (solid)  catalysts  and  pro- 
moters for  organic  reactions.  Prerequisite :  courses  1 1,  32  or  33,  35^  Laboratory 
work,  10  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

48.  Electrolytic  Processes  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week, 
laboratory,  7  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  courses  11,  32  or  33,  35.  Mj.  Winter; 
Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

Note. — The  lectures  may  be  taken  as  a  half-major  without  laboratory  work  and 
without  payment  of  a  laboratory  fee. 

50.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week; 
classroom  work,  2  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  9.  Summer  and  Spring. 
Associate  Professor  Schlesinger. 

51.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  50). — Mj.  or  DM. 
Prerequisite:  course  50  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  French.  Same 
schedule  as  course  50. 

52.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  51). — Mj.  or  DM. 
Same  schedule  as  course  50. 

55A,  B,  C.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — A  series  of  half-major  lecture 
courses  comprising  a  systematic  course  in  advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  from 
the  point  of  view  of  recent  results  and  future  problems.  The  groups  of  the 
periodic  system  will  be  studied  critically,  and  such  topics  as  temperature 
measurement,  thermal  analysis,  transition  points,  alloys,  will  receive  detailed 
treatment.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  and  Physical  Chem- 
istry 20.  Course  A,  ^Mj.,  Summer,  1921;  B,  |Mj.,  Winter,  Professor  Schles- 
inger. 

57.  The  Periodic  System  and  the  Interrelations  of  the  Elements. — ^Lectures, 

|Mj.  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  ia  1921-22.] 

57A.  The  Structure  of  the  Atom. — A  non-mathematical  course  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  atom  as  related  to  atomic  evolution,  and  on  the  arrangement  of  the  plane- 
tary electrons  as  related  to  valence.  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given  in  1921- 
22.] 

57B,  C.  Chemical  Phenomena  and  Radioactivity. — From  the  point  of  view 
of  atomic  structure.  Lectures.  Each  ^Mj..  B,  Autumn,  C,  Winter.  Pro- 
fessor Harkins. 

58.  The  Constitution  of  Liquids  and  Solids :  Surface  Tension  and  Colloids. — 
Lectures.    ^Mj.  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

59A.  The  Phase  Rule  and  Its  Industrial  Applications. — Lectures  and  Co- 
loquium,  four  hours,  Tu.,  3  :30  and  4  :30,  W.,  Th.,  4  :30.  Prequisite:  Elementary 
Physical  Chemistry.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Washburn. 
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59B.  The  Theory  of  Physico-Chemical  Measurements. — Methods  of  meas- 
urement, sources  of  error,  design  of  apparatus,  etc.  Lectures,  W.,  Th.,  11 :00. 
Prerequisite:  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry.  Summer,  First  Term,  Pro- 
fessor Washburn, 

60.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures,  3  hours;  laboratory  work,  6  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  20  and  the  Elements  of  Calculus 
for  undergraduate  students ;  Quantitative  Analysis  and  the  Elements  of  Calculus 
for  graduate  students.    Mj,  Autumn,  Professor  Harkins. 

61.  Physical  Chemistry:  Electrochemistry  (continuation  ©f  course  60). — 
Hours  as  in  60.  Prerequisite:  course  60  or  its  equivalent  and  Physics  3  and  4. 
Lectures.    Mj,  Winter,  Professor  Harkins. 

62.  Physical  Chemistry:  Applications  of  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic 
Theory  (continuation  of  course  61). — Lectures,  4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite, 
course  61  or  its  equivalent  in  Physics.    Spring,  Professor  Harkins. 

63.  Physico-chemical  Measurements. — Introductory  to  Research.  Labora- 
tory work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  61  and  Physics  5. 
DM,  Second  Term,  Summer,  Dr.  Dietrichson;  Mj.  Autunm,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professor  Harkins, 

64.  Crystal  Structure  and  Valence  as  Related  to  Atomic  Structure. — ^Lec- 
tures.   iMj.  Winter,  1921.    Professor  Harkins. 

65A,  B.  Theories  of  Solutions. — Each  |Mj.  Propessor  Harkins.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

68A,  B,  C,  D.  Chemical  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetics. — |Mj.  in  each 
Quarter,  Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry  and  Calculus,  Course  D,  M.  First 
Term,  Summer,  Professor  Harkins, 

69.  The  Chemistry  of  Gas  Reactions. — Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry 
and  Calculus,    ^Mj,  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1921-22,] 

75.  Subatomic  Phenomena  and  Radioactivity. — Lectures  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  subatomic  action  of  radiation  and  other  forces.  Prerequisite: 
course  20,    |Mj,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

76.  Laboratory  Course  in  Radioactivity. — To  accompany  or  follow  course  75. 
|Mj,  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

79.  Chemical  Effects  of  Gaseous  Ionization. — Prerequisite:  course  20  and 
Physics  52.  Lectures  2  hours  a  week.  ^Mj.  Assistant  Professsor  Wendt. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

82.  Club  Meetings. — Meetings  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Society  will  be  held 
twice  a  month.  They  may  be  attended  by  anyone  interested.  The  subjects 
for  the  meetings  will  be  announced  at  least  one  week  in  advance.  Summer, 
Autumn,  W^inter,  and  Spring, 

86.  The  Chemistry  and  Preparation  of  Medicinal  Drugs. — |Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Haines, 

90-96.  Research  Work  (for  the  Ph.D.  Degree). — These  courses  will  include 
from  30  to  40  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work,  under  the  special  direction  of  some 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Department,  It  is  expected  that  research  work  for 
a  Doctor's  dissertation  will  require  4-6  quarters  (4-6  DMjs,),  Before  being 
admitted  to  research  a  candidate  must  satisfy  the  instructors  of  the  Department 
that  his  previous  training  has  been  sufficient, 

96.  Research  in  Organic  and  Physico-Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Stie glitz, 

91.  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry  and  Radioactivity. — Mj.,  DM.,  or 
DMj,  First  Term,  Summer,  Autunm,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Harkins. 

92.  Research  in  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger. 

93.  Research  in  Physico-Organic  Chemistry. — M j .  or  DMj .  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 
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94.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring, 

Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

96.  Research  in  Radioactivity  and  Photo-Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Sunmier, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

96.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

97.  Independent  Research. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 
98 A.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj. 

Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Schlesinger. 

98B.  Master's  Dissertation  in  General  Chemistry. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter 
and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Terry. 

98C.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 

and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

98D.  Master's   Dissertation  in   Quantitative  Analysis. — MJ.  Summer, 

Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Wendt. 

98E.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

98F.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Qualitative  Analysis  and  Organic  Chemistry. — 

Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Dr.  Rising. 

101.  Research  in  the  Chemistry  of  Food. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  (Department  of  Home  Economics). 

CHEMISTRY  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 
(See  the  Biological  Group  Circular) 
CHEMISTRY  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  GEOLOGY 

50.  Non-Metallic  Mineral  Deposits  (except  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and 
asphalt). — A  critical  study  of  the  nature,  mode  of  occurrence,  distribution, 
origin,  treatment,  and  uses  of  the  more  important  non-metallic  deposits  of  eco- 
nomic importance,  including  coal.  Several  trips  on  Saturdays  to  mines,  quarries, 
and  plants  in  the  vicinity.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  a  working  knowledge  of 
Chemistry,  axkd  24  majors.  Mj.  Alternate  Springs,  Professor  Bastin.  [Not 
given  in  1921-22.] 

52.  Genesis  of  Ore  Deposits. — A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
formation  of  ore  deposits,  and  of  the  characteristic  features  of  deposits  formed 
under  the  wide  variety  of  natural  conditions.  Individual  mining  districts  will 
receive  only  incidental  consideration  as  exemplifying  the  principles  developed. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  12,  16,  and  40,  and  Chemistry  6.  Mj.  Winter,  Pro- 
fessor Bastin. 

63.  Ecenomic  Geology  of  Metalliferous  Deposits. — Deposits  of  the  impor- 
tant metals  will  be  studied  seriatim  with  reference  to  the  conditions  under  whieh 
they  were  formed  and  the  geologic  factors  influencing  their  exploitation.  Reports 
will  be  required  summarizing  the  economic  geology  of  certain  mining  districts. 
Practice  will  be  given  in  the  use  of  mine  maps  and  the  compilation  of  geologic 
cross-sections  through  mines.  Prerequisite:  Geology  52.  Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Bastin. 

54.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining 
Geology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assayers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  f©r  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  macfemery,  metallurgical  works, 
etc.  Frequent  communication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  sufficiently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
courses  40  and  52.    Summer,  Professor  Bastin. 
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CHEMISTRY  COURSBS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  HOME  ECONOMICS 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food. — Study  of  the  chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates, 
proteins,  as  food  constituents,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  and 
nutritive  value  of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour,  milk,  butter,  etc.  The  laboratory 
work  is  partly  qualitative  and  partly  quantitative.  Prerequisite:  Organic 
Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Blunt,  Assistant  Professor  Halliday. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued) . — A  continuation  of  the  work  in  course  36. 
The  subject-matter  may  be  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  students.  Lec- 
ture and  laboratory.  For  graduate  or  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  36  or  it«  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Halliday. 

38A.  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism, 
and  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  giving  a  scientific  basis  for  the  work 
in  dietaries.  The  laboratory  work  consists  chiefly  of  experiments  on  digestion  and 
of  quahtative  and  quantitative  urine  analysis  in  connection  with  special  diets. 
Students  may  follow  this  course  by  either  39A  or  38B,  or  both.  Prerequisite: 
Home  Economics  36.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  and  Second 
Terms;  Autuion,  Spring,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Blunt. 

38B.  Nutrition  (continued). — A  continuation  of  38 A.  The  course  may 
include  some  study  of  pathological  conditions  in  metabohsm  and  a  feeding  or 
metabolism  experiment.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Autumn,  Spring,  Second 
Term,  Associate  Professor  Blunt. 

39.  Dietaries. — A  study  of  the  food  requirements  of  individuals  as  modified 
by  age,  sex,  activity,  etc,  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  food  of  school 
children  and  institutional  groups.  The  theory  of  infant  feeding  is  included. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  3  or  5  and  38A.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M. 
Summer;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

40.  Readings  in  Nutrition. — Reading  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  recent 
work  on  normal  and  abnormal  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  38A 
and  39A  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Summer,  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Blunt. 

163.  Advanced  Textiles. — Methods  used  in  the  physical  and  chemical 
examination  of  textiles  and  their  commercial  significance.  Prerequisite  General 
Chemistry  and  Home  Economics  152,  or  at  least  4  majors  of  Chemistry.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  O'Brien.  Mj .  Winter,  Miss  . 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY,  1921-22. 

Pjlbt  II.— More  Adramctd  lecture  an^  laboratory  courses.    For  the  hours  for  thes*  courses  the  quarterly  time  schedules  are  to  be  con- 
sulted.   Senior  Collefe  Courses  are  marked  t-    Others  are  prlmarDy  for  graduate  students. 

Spring 

tlO.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis Mj. 

Lab. :  10  hrs.  a  week 

tl2A.  Advanced  Quantitative 

Analvils  iMj.,orMj. 
tl2B.  Applied  Quantitative 

Analvses  iMj.,orMj. 

See  departmental  circular  for 

details 

35,1  36,  37.  Organic  Preparations 
Each  Mj. 

Lab. :  10  hrs.  a  week 

t39.  Oi^anic  Elementary  Analysis 
ial)."  60  hrs. 

43.  Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives 
Lect. :  2  hrs.  a  week 

50,1  51,  52.  Inorganic  Prepara- 
tions   Each  Mj. 
Lab.:  10  hrs.  a  week 

63.  Physicochemlcal  Measure- 
ments Mj. 
Lab. :  10  hrs.  a  week 

75.  Subatomic  Phenomena  and 
Radioactivity  ^Mj. 
2  lectures  a  week 

76.  Laboratory  Course  in  Radio- 
activity iMj. 
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o 

Winter 

tlO.  Advanced  QuaUtatlve  Analy- 
sis Mj. 

Lab.:  10  hrs.  a  week 

tl2A.  Advanced  Quantitative 

Analysis  iMj..orMj. 
tl2B.  Applied  Quantitative 

Analysis  iMj.,orMj. 

For  detaUs  see  departmental 

circular 

35,1  36,  37.  Organic  Preparations 
Each  Mj. 

Lab. :  10  hrs.  a  week 

t39.  O^anic  Elementary  Analysis 
iab^.'  60  hrs. 

46.  Special  Topics  of  Organic 
Chemistry  iMj. 
2  lect.  a  week 

48.  Electrolytic     Processes  of 
Organic  Chemistry  Mj. 
Lect.  2  hrs.  and  lab.  7  hrs, 
a  week 

55 A.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry iMj. 
2  lect.  a  week 

57C.  Chemical  Phenomena  and 
Radio    Activity    from  the 
Point  of  View  of  Atomic 
Structure  (cont.)  iMj. 
2  lect.  a  week 

63.  Physicochemlcal  Measure- 
ments Mj. 
Lab. :  10  hrs.  a  week 
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tl3, 14,16.  Special  Methods  in  Quan- 
titative Analysis     ^M j . ,  M j . 
For  details  see  departmental 
[  circulaj- 

35,1  36,  37.  Organic  Preparations 
Each  Mj. 

Lab.:  10  hrs.  a  week 

38.  QuaUtatlve  Organic  Analysis 

Lect.  2  hrs.  and  lab.  8  hrs. 
a  week 

t39.  Organic  Elementary  Analysis 
Lab.  60  hrs. 

47.  Catalysis.    Preparation  and 
Us©  of  Newer  Catalysts,  etc. 
for  Organic  Reactions  Mj. 
Lab.:  10  hrs.  a  week 

57B.  Chemical  Phenomena  and 
Radio-activity  from  the  Point 
of  View  of  Atomic  Structure 
iMj. 

2  lect.  a  week 

63.  Physicochemlcal  Measxu-e- 
ments  Mj. 
Lab.:  10  hrs.  a  week 

90-98.  Research 

Summer 

tlO.  Advanced  QuaUtatlve  Analy- 
sis   Mj.  or  I>M. 
Lab.:  10  or  20  hrs.  per  week 

tl2-19.  Special  Methods  in  Quanti- 
tative Analysis 
4Mj.,  or  M.,  or  DM. 
Lab.    courses.    For  details, 
see  departmental  circular 

36.1  36,  37.  Organic  Preparations. 
Each  Mj.  or  DM. 
Lab.:  10  or  20  hrs.  a  week 

50,1  51  52.  Inorganic  Preparations 
Each  Mj.  or  DM. 
Lab. :  10  hrs.  a  week 

66B.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry iMj. 
2  lect.  a  week 

61.  Electrochemistry 
DM.  2d  Term 

5  lect.  and  12  hrs.  lab.  a  week 

63.  Physicochemlcal  Measure- 
ments   DM.  2d  Term 
Lab. :  20  hrs.  a  week 

68D.  Kinetics  In  Chemical  Reac- 
tions   M.  Ist  Term 
3  lect.  a  week 

01-08.  Research 

GEOLOGY  AND  PALEONTOLOGY 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  PALEONTOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus. 
RoLLiN  D.  Salisbury,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geology. 

Stuart  Weller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology. 

Albert  Johannsen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Petrography. 

Edson  Sunderland  Bastin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic  Geology. 

RoLLiN  Thomas  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

J  Harlen  Bretz,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology. 

Paul  MacClintock,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

Daniel  Jerome  Fisher,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

Paul  Christian  Miller,  Assistant  Curator,  Vertebrate  Paleontology. 

John  Robert  Evans,  A.B.,  Assistant. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

Thomas  McDougall  Hills,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Geology,  Vassar  College  (Sum- 
mer, 1921). 

Charles  Kenneth  Leith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin (Winter,  1922). 

Adolf  Carl  No£,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Paleobotany,  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Quarters. 

Ira  Shimmin  Allison,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Geology,  University  of  Minnesota 
(Summer,  1921). 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 

Arthur  Crane  McFarlan,  A.B.  Francis  Parker  Shepard,  A.B. 

Prentiss  D.  Moorb,  A.B.  Grace  Anne  Stewart,  A.M. 

MoNTA  Eldo  Wing,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  provide  systematic  training  in  Geology, 
including  Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  and  Paleontology.  The 
courses  may  be  grouped  with  reference  to  the  following  ends:  (1)  general  culture, 
(2)  preparation  for  teaching,  (3)  preparation  for  professional  work  on  geological 
and  economic  surveys,  or  (4)  other  lines  of  investigation.  Students  preparing 
for  positions  in  colleges  and  universities,  or  for  professional  work  on  surveys  or  in 
other  fields,  may  devote  the  larger  part  of  their  time  to  General  Geology,  or  they 
may  specialize  to  some  extent  in  Geographic  Geology,  Petrography,  Paleontology, 
or  Economic  Geology. 

The  brief  sjrnopses  given  under  the  several  courses  enumerated  below  indicate 
their  general  scope,  but  they  are  subject  to  modification  in  the  interests  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  attainments  and  abilities  of  students. 

/ 
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JOURNAL  OP  GEOLOGY 

The  Journal  oj  Geology,  devoted  to  Geology  and  allied  sciences,  is  published 
by  the  Department.  The  immediate  editorship  rests  with  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  but  associated  with  them  are  the  heads  of  geologic 
departments  in  some  of  the  leading  American  and  European  universities,  together 
with  several  ofl&cial  geologists  of  this  and  other  countries. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Geology  the  major  subject. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not  con- 
ferred on  the  completion  of  any  specified  number  of  courses,  or  at  the  end  of  any 
specified  period  of  time.  The  normal  time  requirement  for  the  degree  is  three 
years  of  graduate  work.  If  a  capable  candidate  had  reasonably  good  preparation 
in  Geology  and  allied  subjects  in  his  undergraduate  course,  he  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  degree  in  three  years.  Adequate  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion would  include  two  years  of  Geology  (that  is,  one  course  running  through  two 
years,  6  majors  or  20  semester  hours),  an  equal  amount  of  Chemistry,  at  least 
one  year  of  college  Physics,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages. 
For  some  phases  of  Geology  there  are  requirements  in  Mathematics,  and  for 
others  in  systematic  Zoology  and  Botany. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  are  expected  to  take  most  of  the  required  courses 
before  the  last  year  of  residence,  leaving  most  of  that  year  for  seminar  and  research 
work. 

The  specific  courses  required  in  Geology  vary  according  to  the  phase  of  the 
subject  which  the  student  is  emphasizing.  Such  subdivisions  as  General  Geology, 
Geographic  Geology,  Paleontology,  Petrology,  and  Economic  Ecology  are  recog- 
nized, and  the  candidate  may  devote  much  of  his  time  to  any  one  of  them  during 
the  later  part  of  his  work.  Courses  9  or  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  two  courses 
in  Paleontology  (vertebrate  or  invertebrate),  56,  60,  61,  and  68,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, are  courses  required  of  all  students.  The  requirements  in  other  depart- 
ments, such  as  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Mathematics,  depend  on  the  phase  of 
Geology  in  which  the  candidate  is  specializing. 

The  plan  of  work  for  each  candidate  should  be  outlined  and  approved  by 
the  Department  and  the  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science  early 
in  the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

A  satisfactory  dissertation  based  on  research  work  Is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates, and  in  all  cases  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  is  presupposed. 

Geology  the  minor  subject. — In  case  Geology  is  offered  as  a  minor  subject 
(p.  22),  the  work  required  is  covered  by  courses  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  three 
other  major  courses  selected  from  those  numbered  11  or  above;  but  some  substi- 
tution may  be  allowed  if  the  nature  of  the  major  subject  makes  this  advisable.  If 
Chemistry,  for  example,  is  the  major  subject,  courses  11,  12,  40,  and  41  should  be 
taken,  and  at  least  two  of  these  courses  may  be  substituted  for  two  courses  listed 
above  in  this  paragraph.  If  Geology  is  the  first  of  two  minors,  the  courses 
required  normally  are  8  or  9,  14,  15,  16,  and  17;  but  certain  substitutions  may 
be  permitted  on  the  principle  stated  above. 
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THE  master's  degree 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are  courses  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  three  other  majors  selected 
from  courses  numbered  11  or  above,  a  dissertation,  and  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  work  taken  in  preparation  for  the  degree.  The  courses  to  be  taken 
for  this  degree  should  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Department  and  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  two  quarters  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  University  that  no  course  completed  with  a  grade  below 
C  shall  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree 
and  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Department  that  the  average  grade  of  the  work  offered 
for  this  degree  shall  be  not  lower  than  B  — . 

THE  bachelor's  DEGREE 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

(NoTK. — Geology  1  or  Geography  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  sequence.) 

/.  Geology 

Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9  or  10,  6  and  7,  or  11  and  12,  14, 15,  16.  The  numerical 
order  is  recommended,  but  11  and  12  may  accompany  or  follow  15  and  16. 

//.    Geology  and  Geography 
Geology  2,  5,  8  or  9,  14  and  15  and  16,  or  3  and  6  or  7;  Geography  10,  17,  and 
one  of  the  group  11,  16,  18.    The  courses  in  Geography  should  follow  the  first 
two  courses  in  Geology.    Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numerical  order. 

III.    Geology  and  Chemistry 
Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12;  Chemistry  3,  6,  7.    Chemistry  3  should  pre- 
cede or  accompany  Geology  11.    Courses  in  each  department  should  follow  the 
numerical  order. 

IV.    Geology  and  Physics 
Same  as  III,  except  that  Physics  3,  4,  5  are  substituted  for  Chemistry 
3,  6,  7. 

V.  For  Students  Preparing  for  Work  in  Economic  Geology,  Mining,  etc. 
Geology  2,  3,  8  or  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  50, 52, 53, 56,  and  at  least  two  years 

of  Chemistry  and  one  of  Physics.  Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numeri- 
cal order;  Chemistry  3  and  Physics  3  should  precede  Geology  11,  and  all  the 
Chemistry  and  Physics  should  precede  Geology  50. 

VI.  For  Students  Intending  to  Teach  Physiography  in  Secondary  Schools 
Geology  2  or  3,  5,  8  or  9  (or  Geography  6  or  7),  14,  19;  Geography  5,  10,  16, 

17.  If  Geology  as  well  as  Physiography  is  to  be  taught.  Geology  15,  16,  17 
(or  6)  should  be  added. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

I.  General:  Geology  2  or  3,  5,  8  or  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16. 
II.  For  students  specializing  in  Chemistry:  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12. 
III.  For  Students  specializing  in  Zoology  or  Botany:  5,  6,  7,  8  or  9  or  10,  14, 
15,  16,  17. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Explanation  of  abbreviations. — A  major  course,  Mj.,  is  a  course  in  which  the  class 
meets  four  or  five  hours  a  week  for  a  quarter.  A  double  major  com-se,  DMj.,  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  majors.  A  minor  course,  M.,  is  a  half -major,  and  a  double  minor 
course,  DM.,  is  a  double  course  for  half  a  qxiarter. 
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I.     FOB  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

^  1.  Physiography. — The  earth's  features,  treated  with  special  reference  to 
their  origin  and  significance;  agencies  effecting  changes  in  geographic  features; 
physiographic  changes  in  progress;  genetic  geography.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  elements  of  Meteorology  and  Oceanography.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  May  be  followed  by  any  one  of  the  courses  2, 
3,  or  5.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  8:00,  11:00,  and  12:30; 
Winter,  11:00  and  1:30;  Sprmg,  8:00,  12:30,  and  1:30,  Professor  Salisbury, 
Dr.  MacClintock,  Assistant  Professor  Bretz,  and  Mr.  Evans. 

Note. — Geology  1  carries  full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  18  majors. 

2.  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States. — An  elementary  course  includ- 
ing (1)  a  general  discussion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  and  of 
foreign  deposits  which  contribute  to  our  mineral  suppUes;  (2)  a  study  of  the 
geologic  conditions  under  which  deposits  of  economic  value  are  found;  (3)  a 
brief  study  of  the  common  minerals  of  economic  importance;  (4)  excursions  to 
points  of  economic  interest  in  and  about  Chicago.  Prerequisite:  Elementary 
Chemistry.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  1:30;  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Bastin, 
Dr.  MacClintock. 

3.  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks. — A  short  course  intended  to  familiarize 
students  with  common  minerals  and  rocks.  Includes  a  brief  discussion  of  crystal 
forms,  determination  of  the  common  minerals  by  means  of  physical  characters 
and  a  few  of  the  simpler  blowpipe  tests,  a  study  of  the  origin  and  occurrence  of 
these  minerals,  and  the  development  of  a  field  classification  of  rocks.  Labora- 
tory work  two  hours  a  day,  three  days  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Elementary 
Chemistry  (the  equivalent  of  Chemistry  1)  and  Sohd  Geometry.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Hills. 

II.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

5.  General  Geology. — ^A  synoptical  course  treating  of  the  leading  facts 
and  principles  of  the  science  and  the  more  important  events  of  geological  history; 
adapted  primarily  to  students  not  intending  to  specialize  in  Geology.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  who  have  had 
course  1.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Autumn,  9:00  and  1:30;  Winter,  8:00  and  11:00; 
Spring,  11:00  and  1:30;  Summer,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Chamberlin, 
Assistant  Professor  Bretz,  and  Dr.  MacClintock. 

6.  History  of  Invertebrate  Life. — A  consideration  of  the  ancient  Ufe  of 
the  earth,  its  progressive  development,  its  organization  into  faunas,  the  relations 
of  the  faunas  to  environment,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Mj.  Winter, 
9:00,  Professor  Weller. 

7.  History  of  Vertebrate  Life. — The  progressive  evolution  of  the  chief  types 
of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals;  their  distribution  and  their  migrations. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  5.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00.    [May  not  be  given  in  1921-22.] 

7A.  Geologic  History  of  Plants. — A  study  of  the  successions  of  floras  in 
their  geologic  relationships,  and  their  relation  to  problems  of  Paleogeography. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  5  and  15  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Noe. 

8.  Field  and  Laboratory  Course. — ^A  study  of  the  physiography  and  geology 
of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  Two  field  trips  (one  on  Saturday)  and  two  laboratory 
(or  classroom)  exercises  weekly.  For  teachers  and  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
methods  of  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Class  limited  to  16.  Field  trips 
(one  afternoon  and  Saturdays).    Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

Note. — Students  taking  this  course  can  take  no  other  afternoon  course. 

9.  Field  Geology  (first  course  outside  of  Chicago). — An  introduction  to  the 
more  specialized  professional  courses  that  follow;  helps  to  prepare  for  the  teaching 
of  Geography,  Physiography,  and  Elementary  Geology;  involves  training  in 
stratigraphic,  surficial,  and  other  field  determinations,  together  with  mapping, 
sketching;  and  technical  description.    The  field  for  1920  is  the  vicinity  of 
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Devils  Lake,  Wis.  The  work  begins  June  20,  and  continues  four  weeks.  The 
field  work,  satisfactorily  completed,  gives  IMj.  credit.  A  satisfactory  report, 
completed  by  October  1,  gives  an  additional  |Mj.  Prerequisite:  course  5  or 
equivalent.  Class  limited  to  12.  May  be  repeated  Second  Term,  or  in  Sep- 
tember.   Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Allison. 

10.  Field  Geology  (first  or  second  course).  A  field  course  designed  to  give 
the  student  training  in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena. 
Methods  of  geologic  mapping  will  be  studied,  and  each  member  of  the  class  wUl 
prepare  a  finished  geologic  map  of  the  area  studied.  The  field  work  and  map 
will  be  the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  a  formal  geologic  report  which  will  be 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  In  1920  the  work  will  be  conducted 
in  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  Mo.;  it  will  begin  June  20  and  will  continue  four 
weeks,  after  which  the  report  will  be  written.  IMj.  credit  will  be  given  on 
completion  of  the  field  work,  and  a  satisfactory  report  completed  by  October  1 
will  give  an  additional  ^Mj.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5,  and  6  or  17.  Limited 
to  12  men.  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Summer, 
Propessor  Weller. 

lOA.  Field  Course  in  Paleobotany. — ^A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  fossil  plants  and  their  use  in  stratigraphic  interpretations.  The  work 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  northern  Illinois,  and  will  include 
studies  in  Coal  Mining  Districts  I  and  IV.  The  course  begins  September  5, 
and  continues  four  weeks.  The  work,  satisfactorily  done,  will  give  one  major 
credit.  By  arrangement  with  the  Instructor  and  on  his  advice,  an  adequate 
report  J  prepared  after  the  field  work,  may  give  another  half-major  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  5.  Desirable  antecedent.  Geology  6,  7,  or  7A.  Course  will 
be  given  if  there  are  8  registrations.    Assistant  Professor  Not. 

11-12.  General  Mineralogy. — A  lecture,  recitation  and  laboratory  course 
covering  crystallography,  determinative  mineralogy,  blow-pipe  analysis,  and 
mineral  genesis,  designed  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  minerals,  their  geologic 
relations  and  implications,  and  experience  in  identification.  The  course  includes 
a  detailed  study  of  (1)  the  systems  and  classes  of  natural  and  artificial  crystals 
with  emphasis  on  their  use  in  mineral  identification,  (2)  the  physical  properties 
of  two  hundred  common  ore  and  rock-forming  minerals,  especially  those  mega- 
scopic characters  used  in  identification,  (3)  blow-pipe  analysis  as  appHed  under 
field  and  laboratory  conditions,  and  (4)  the  genesis,  alteration,  and  association 
of  minerals,  their  use  in  identification,  and  their  implications  as  to  the  history  of 
the  region  where  they  are  found.  Prerequisites:  Physics  3,  Chemistry  3,  Sohd 
Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring, 
10:00;  Laboratory  10:00-12:00,  Mr.  Fisher. 

13.  Petroleum  Geology. — A  course  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
(1)  the  stratigraphy  and  structural  conditions  of  producing  oil  and  gas  fields  of 
the  United  States,  (2)  the  methods  of  work  employed  in  investigating  producing 
or  prospective  oil  fields,  and  (3)  the  organization  and  presentation  of  field  data 
in  the  form  of  reports.  A  brief  description  of  the  methods  of  oil  production 
and  control  of  wells  will  be  included.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5,  Trigonometry, 
and  15  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00. 

III.     PGR  senior  college  AND  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

14.  Geographic  Geology. — The  origin,  development,  and  destruction  of 
geographic  features.  The  agents  and  processes  involved.  Contemporary  geo- 
logic formations.  Significance  of  landscape  contours  and  geographic  outlines. 
Geophysiognomy.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5;  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  General 
Physics.  Geology  8  or  9  a  desirable  antecedent.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Profes- 
sor Salisbury. 

16  and  16.  Continental  Evolution. — ^The  principles  of  continental  develop- 
ment, based  chiefly  on  the  physical  history  of  the  North  American  continent. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  14.  Mj.  courses.  Course  15,  Winter  (Chamberlin)  and 
Course  16,  Summer  (Salisbury)  and  Spring  (Bretz),  2:30,  Professor  Salis- 
bury, Associate  Professor  Chamberlin,  and  Assistant  Propessor  Bretz. 
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17.  Geologic  Life  Development. — ^A  study  of  the  introduction  and  succession 
of  faunas  in  their  geologic  relationships,  constituting  historical  geology  studied 
on  the  life  side.  Classroom  and  laboratory  course.  Prerequisite:  Geology  15. 
Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Weller. 

18.  The  Succession  of  Vertebrate  Faunas. — Study  of  the  vertebrate  faunas 
of  the  successive  geologic  periods.  For  students  of  geology  who  do  not  intend 
to  specialize  in  Paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16.  Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1921.] 

IV.     PRIMARILY  PGR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

20.  Field  Geology  (second  course). — The  area  studied  will  be  the  Columbia 
River  section  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  course 
offers  first-hand  acquaintance  with  (1)  valley  glaciers,  (2)  a  great  volcanic  cone 
(Mt.  St.  Helen),  (3)  recent  lava  flows,  (4)  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  stratigraphy, 
(5)  structure  of  a  great  mountain  range,  (6)  the  antecedent  course  of  Columbia 
River  across  the  range.  A  variety  of  problems  in  stratigraphy,  structural  geology, 
physiography,  vulcanology,  petrology,  and  paleobotany  will  be  studied.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  the  field  work  will  give  1  major  credit,  and  an  acceptable 
report,  due  October  1,  gives  an  additional  ^  major.  Prerequisite:  Geology  9 
or  10,  and  16,  or  equivalents.  Applicants  will  consult  the  leader  before  registra- 
tion. Registration  must  be  completed  by  July  15.  Class  limited  to  12  men, 
capable  of  "roughing  it."  The  party  will  meet  at  Portland,  Ore.,  August  1,  and 
the  work  will  continue  four  weeks.    Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 

21.  Physiography  of  the  United  States. — The  study  of  each  large  physio- 
graphic province  of  the  United  States,  including  (1)  a  review  of  its  physical  his- 
tory, with  a  consideration  of  the  geologic  materials  and  structures;  (2)  a  detailed 
description  and  analysis  of  the  present  topography;  and  (3)  an  explanation  of  the 
topography.  After  the  several  regions  have  been  studied,  broader  correlative 
studies  will  be  taken  up,  outlining  problems  for  research  in  the  physiography  of 
North  America.  Prerequisite:  Geology  14,  and  9  or  20,  or  equivalents.  Mj. 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Bretz.    [May  not  be  given  in  1921-22.] 

24.  Topographic  Surveying. — ^A  study  of  the  principles  involved  and  prac- 
tice in  their  application.  Prerequisite:  Geology  14.  Mj.  Spring.  Field  work. 
Spring  vacation  and  Saturdays,  Dr.  MacClintock. 

26.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  study  of  invertebrate  fossils,  their  classi- 
fication, and  their  geologic  and  geographic  distribution.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Prerequisite:  Greology  5  and  6,  or  equivalents,  or  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Systematic  Zoology.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Weller. 

27.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  continuation  of  course  26.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  27.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Weller. 

28.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — Laboratory  work  in  the  preparation  and 
identification  of  invertebrate  fossils,  with  training  in  the  practical  uses  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite:  Geology  27.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Pro- 
fessor Weller. 

29.  Stratigraphic  Paleontology. — An  investigative  study  of  the  ancient 
faunas  of  the  earth,  their  composition,  origin,  and  geographic  distribution;  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts  and  their  application  to  geologic  problems  and  to 
problems  in  paleogeography.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16,  17,  and  28  or  equiva- 
lents,   Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  W^eller. 

30.  31,  32.  Special  Paleontologic  Geology. — Chiefly  individual  work  in  the 
faunas  of  special  periods  or  formations,  or  on  other  selected  themes  in  historic 
or  applied  paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  28.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Weller. 

34.  History  of  Vertebrates.' — The  structure,  classification,  evolution,  and 
faunistic  relations  of  the  Vertebrates,  their  geological  range  and  distribution. 
Fishes,  Amphibians,  and  Reptiles.    Prerequisite:    Elementary  Zoology  and 

1  Courses  34-38  are  not  arranged  for  1921-22. 
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Geology  16.    Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory.    Mj.  Autumn,   . 

[May  not  be  given  in  192L] 

35.  History  of  Vertebrates  (continuation  of  course  34). — Birds  and  Mam- 
mals.   Prerequisite:  Geology  34.    Mj.  Winter,  .    [May  not  be  given  in 

192L] 

86,  37,  38.  Research  in  Vertebrate  Paleontology. — ^Prerequisite:  for  course 
36,  course  35;  for  course  37,  36;  for  course  38,  37.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Spring,  :    [May  not  be  given  in  1921-22.] 

39.  Field  Work. — One  or  more  students  may  accompany  field  expeditions 
by  special  arrangements  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  and  Mr.  Miller. 
Prerequisite:  course  35.    DMj.  Summer,  Mr.  Miller. 

40.  Petrology:  Optical  Mineralogy. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  In- 
cludes a  review  of  the  principles  of  optics  as  applied  to  the  petrographicmicro- 
scope,  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  other  apparatus,  and  descriptions  of  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  with  a  study  of  their  associations  and  alterations.  Pre- 
requisite: course  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00-12:00, 
Professor  Johannsen. 

41.  Petrology:  Descriptive. — The  study  of  igneous,  metamorphic,  and  sedi- 
mentary rock  types,  and  of  the  different  mineralogical  and  chemical  classifica- 
tions which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Practice  in  writing  systematic 
descriptions  of  rocks  from  thin  sections  and  hand  specimens,  such  as  would  be 
required  in  the  preparation  of  official  reports.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  40.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00-12:00, 
Professor  Johannsen. 

42.  Petrology:  General. — The  origin,  present  condition,  metamorphism,  and 
decay  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  41.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Spring,  10:00-12:00,  Professor 
Johannsen. 

43.  44,  45.  Advanced  Petrology. — This  group  includes:  (1)  advanced 
petrographic-microscopic  methods,  such  as  optical  measurements  with  the 
microscope,  work  with  the  Fedorow  stage,  microchemical  work,  etc.;  (2)  a 
reading-course  in  petrogenesis  and  on  the  development  of  petrology;  (3)  individ- 
ual work  on  special  collections,  preferably  on  material  obtained  by  the  student 
in  field  work;  (4)  preparation  of  petrographic  reports.  Prerequisite:  for  course 
43,  Geology  42;  for  44,  43;  for  45,  44.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Johannsen.    Hours  arranged. 

47.  Metamorphism. — The  general  principles  of  metamorphism,  with 
especial  reference  to  Pre-Cambrian  formations.  Prerequisite:  courses  16  and 
40.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Leith  or  Professor 
Mead.    [Not  definitely  arranged  for  1921-22.] 

50.  Non-metallic  Mineral  Deposits  (except  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and 
asphalt). — A  critical  study  of  the  nature,  mode  of  occurrence,  distribution,  origin, 
treatment,  and  uses  of  the  more  important  non-metallic  deposits  of  economic 
importance,  including  coal.  Several  trips  on  Saturdays  to  mines,  quarries, 
and  plants  in  the  vicinity.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  a  working  knowledge 
of  Chemistry,  and  24  majors.    Mj.  Professor  Bastin.    [Not  given  in  1922.] 

52.  Genesis  of  Ore  Deposits. — A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
formation  of  ore  deposits,  and  of  the  characteristic  features  of  deposits  formed 
under  the  wide  variety  of  natural  conditions.  Individual  mining  districts  will 
receive  consideration  only  as  they  exemplify  the  principles  developed.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  12,  16,  and  40,  and  Chemistry  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Bastin. 

53.  Economic  Geology  of  Metalliferous  Deposits. — Deposits  of  the  impor- 
tant metals  will  be  studied  seriatim  with  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  formed  and  the  geologic  and  geographic  factors  influencing  their 
exploitation.  Reports  will  be  required  summarizing  the  economic  geology  of 
certain  mining  districts.    Practice  will  be  given  in  the  use  of  mine  maps,  the 
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graphic  representation  of  the  forms  and  relations  of  ore  deposits,  and  the  study 
of  polished  specimens  of  ores  under  the  microscope.  Prerequisite:  Geology  52. 
Desirable  antecedents:  Mathematics  3,  Geography  17,  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Bastin. 

54.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining 
Geology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assayers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  Li  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machinery,  metallurgical  works, 
etc.  Frequent  communication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  suflBciently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
course  52.    Professor  Bastin. 

66.  Stnictmral  and  Dynamic  Geology. — A  study  of  selected  phases  of  rock 
structure  and  of  special  problems  of  dynamic  geology,  particularly  those  bearing 
on  the  origin,  distribution,  and  structural  features  of  mountain  ranges.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  12,  16,  Physics  3.  Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Associate  Professor 
Chamberlin. 

66,  66,  67.  Seminar. — For  students  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  their 
graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16  and  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work.  Students  will  not  register  for  these  courses  without  consultation  with 
the  Faculty  of  the  Department.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  3:30, 
Professors  Salisbury,  Weller,  and  Bastin,  and  Associate  Professor 
Chamberlin. 

68.  Field  Geology  (third  course). — Thorough  and  systematic  work  in  close 
conformity  to  oflBcial  standards,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  individual  and  inde- 
pendent. The  course  may  form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  dissertation.  Students 
should  not  register  for  this  course  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Pro- 
fessor under  whose  direction  they  wish  to  work.  Credit  depends  on  the  amount 
of  work.  Summer,  Professors  Salisbury,  Weller,  Bastin,  Associ-itb  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin,  and  Assistant  Professor  Bretz. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harlan  H.  Barrows,  S.B.,  Pd.M.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

of  Geography. 
John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography. 
Wellington  Downing  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
Charles  Carlyle  Colby,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
Derwent  Stainthorpe  Whittlesey,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Geography. 
Robert  Swanton  Platt,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Geography. 
Maurice  William  Senstius,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Geography. 
Edith  Putnam  Parker,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Geography,  College  of  Education. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

RD  Calkins,  S.M.,  Professor  of  Geography,  Central  Michigan  Normal  School 
(Summer,  1921). 

James  Fairgrieve,  A.M.,  F.R.G.S.,  Lecturer  in  Geography,  London  Day 

Training  College  (Summer,  1921). 
Ellen  Churchill  Semple,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Anthropogeography. 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 

Wallace  R.  McConnell,  A.M.  Roy  Schopield,  Ed.B. 

Glenn  T.  Trewartha,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Until  recent  years  Geography  was  primarily  a  descriptive  subject,  taught  for 
the  most  part  only  in  elementary  and  normal  schools.  During  the  last  generation 
it  has  become  a  rational  science  and  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  college  and 
university  curriculum.  In  accepting  the  science  for  such  purposes,  America  has 
followed  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  subject  has  come  to  have  an 
important  place  in  several  universities  m  the  United  States.  An  understanding 
of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  life  is  a  necessary  basis  for  the  most  successful 
study  of  biology,  history,  and  political  economy.  Geography  possesses  in  itself 
high  cultural  and  disciplinary  value,  and  contributes  to  good  citizenship  by  put- 
ting students  in  touch  with  existing  geographic  conditions  and  current  geographic 
problems  of  national  and  international  import.  The  work  of  this  Department 
affords  the  means  for  such  study,  provides  training  for  teachers  in  schools  of 
secondary  and  higher  grades,  and  trains  students  for  research  work  in  the  science. 
Certain  courses  in  this  Department  form  an  essential  part  of  the  training  pro- 
vided by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  for  students  preparing 
for  business  careers. 

The  courses  in  Geography  deal  with  subjects  most  of  which  are  intermediate 
between  Geology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  History,  Sociology,  PoHtical  Economy, 
and  Biology,  on  the  other.  Courses  in  Physical  Geography  are  given  in  the 
Department  of  Geology;   courses  in  Zoogeography  and  Geographic  Botany 
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are  given  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology  and  Botany;  courses  dealing  with  the 
pedagogical  aspects  of  the  subject,  especially  in  connection  with  instruction  in 
primary  and  secondary  schools,  are  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 

The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  a  station  at  the  University,  thus  , 
affording  opportunity  for  first-hand  contact  with  professional  work  in  connection 
with  Meteorology. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

Geography  the  major  subject. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not 
conferred  on  the  completion  of  any  specified  number  of  courses,  or  at  the  end  of 
any  specified  period  of  time.  If  a  capable  candidate  had  reasonably  good  prepa- 
ration in  Geography  and  allied  subjects  in  his  undergraduate  course,  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain  the  degree  in  three  years.  Adequate  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion would  include  the  equivalent  of  4  to  6  Mjs.  of  Geography  (14  to  20  semester 
hours),  3  or  4  Mjs.  of  Geology,  3  Mjs.  of  Modern  History,  3  Mjs.  of  Economics, 
a  reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  and  the 
elements  of  Field  Botany  or  Field  Zoology. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  are  expected  to  take  most  of  the  courses  required 
for  the  Doctor's  degree  before  the  last  year  of  residence,  leaving  most  of  that 
year  for  seminar  and  research  work. 

The  specific  courses  required  in  this  and  other  departments  vary  according  to 
the  phase  of  Geography  which  the  student  is  emphasizing,  and  are  determined  for 
candidates  individually.  The  general  program  of  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
should  be  outlined  and  approved  by  the  Department  and  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Ogden  Graduate  School  early  in  the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

Geography  the  minor  subject. — In  case  Geography  is  offered  as  a  minor  subject 
the  requirements  are  eight  courses  selected  in  conference  with  the  Department 
from  those  numbered  10  or  above.  The  specific  courses  are  determined  largely 
by  the  nature  of  the  major  subject. 

THE  master's  degree 

Prerequisites:  The  candidate  for  this  degree  should  have  had  at  least  five 
majors  in  Geography  and  two  or  three  in  Geology  (e.g.,  courses  1,  2,  and  5)  before 
entering  upon  work  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  geographic  phases  of  Botany 
and  Zoology  and  the  elements  of  Political  Economy  are  desirable  antecedents  to 
the  work  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Requirements:  The  courses  required  for  the  Master's  degree  are  determined 
for  candidates  individually,  and  depend  largely  on  the  work  the  candidates 
already  have  done  in  Geography  and  on  the  nature  of  the  life-work  for  which 
they  are  preparing.  Six  or  seven  courses  in  Geography  must  precede  the  work 
for  the  Master's  degree,  if  the  degree  is  to  be  secured  in  one  year,  A  disserta- 
tion and  an  examination  on  the  work  taken  in  preparation  for  the  degree  are 
required. 

No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of 
the  requirements  for  this  degree,  and  the  average  grade  of  the  work  accepted 
must  be  as  high  as  B— . 
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THE  BACHELOK's  DEGREE 
PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

/.  Geography 

Geography  3,  5,  and  seven  other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  determined  by 
the  Department  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 
Prerequisites  virtually  determine  the  order  of  courses.  Courses  numbered  16 
and  above  must  be  taken  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

For  students  desiring  a  principal  sequence  in  Geography  as  a  part  of  their 
preparation  for  a  career  in  Trade  and  Industry,  courses  3,  5,  6  or  7,  14,  17,  25, 
21  or  22,  23  or  24,  and  one  other  major  are  recommended. 

//.    Geography  and  Geology 
Geography  3,  5,  17,  and  18,  and  two  other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  deter- 
mined in  conference  with  the  Department;  Geology  2,  5,  and  14.    The  numerical 
order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately,  in  each  department.    Geology  2 
and  5  should  precede  the  last  three  courses  in  Geography. 

///.    Geography  and  Botany 
Geography  3,  5,  and  18,  and  three  other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  deter- 
mined in  conference  with  the  Department;  three  majors  from  the  group  Botany  3, 
24,  32,  33,  34,  34A,  35,  36,  37.    In  Geography  the  numerical  order  should  be 
followed,  at  least  approximately.    Botany  3  may  come  early  in  tiie  sequence. 

IV.    Geography  and  Economics 
Geography  3,  5, 17,  and  three  other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  determined  in 
conference  with  the  Department;  Political  Economy  0,  1,  and  2.    In  Geography 
the  munerical  order  should  be  followed  as  nearly  as  possible.    Political  Economy  0 
and  1  should  come  early  in  the  sequence. 

V.    Geography  and  History 
Geography  3,  5,  16,  27  or  30,  and  two  other  majors  in  Geography  to  be 
determined  in  conference  with  the  Department;  History  E4,  E5,  E6.  The 
numerical  order  in  each  department  is  recommended,  and  the  courses  in  History 
may  well  follow  Geography  16. 

VI,    Geography  and  Educaiion 
Geography  3,  5,  and  four  other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  determined  in 
conference  with  the  Department;  Education  1  or  2,  3  or  4,  and  e  Geography 
4  or  15. 

Students  desiring  to  combine  a  principal  sequence  in  Geography  with  a 
secondary  sequence  in  Education  should  take  the  following  courses:  (1)  In 
Geography,  3,  5,  6  or  7,  14,  16,  and  four  other  majors  to  be  determined  in  con- 
ference with  the  Department.  (2)  In  Education,  1  or  2;  one  of  the  group  3,  4, 
89,  90;  7  or  8;  e  Geography  4  and  15;  and  Practice  Teaching.  Where  selec- 
tions from  the  foregoing  courses  in  Education  are  involved,  they  should  be  made 
in  conference  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

BECONDART  SEQUENCES 

The  numerical  order  is  advised  in  all  cases. 

I.  For  students  specializing  in  Geology:  Geography  3,  5,  10,  11,  17,  and  18. 
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II.  For  students  specializing  in  History:  Geography  3,  5,  16,  27,  30,  and  one 
other  course. 

III.  For  students  specializing  in  Economics:  Geography  3,  6,  17,  and  three 
other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  determined  in  conference  with  the  Department. 

IV.  For  students  specializing  in  Botany:  Geography  3,  5,  18,  and  three  other 
majors  in  Geography  to  be  determined  in  conference  with  the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION* 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  The  Elements  of  Geography. — An  introductory  study  of  the  influence 
of  physical  environment  on  man.  The  course  aims  (1)  to  develop  a  clear  con- 
ception of  types  of  environment  and  of  environmental  elements,  such  as  climate, 
land  forms,  soils,  surface  and  underground  waters,  mineral  deposits,  and  native 
vegetation,  and  (2)  to  show  how  various  types  of  environment  influence  the  life 
and  activities  of  man.  Field  trips  on  some  Saturdays.  Mj.  each  Quarter, 
Ajssistant  Professor  Jones,  Dr.  Whittlesey,  Dr.  Platt,  Mr.  Senstius, 
Miss  Parker,  and  Assistants. 

NoTK. — Geography  1  carries  full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  eighteen 
majors. 

lA.  Principles  of  Human  Geography  for  Grade  Teachers. — An  introductory 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  man's  relation  to  the  earth; 
the  mode  of  life  and  economic  activities  of  man  in  different  environments  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  The  material  of  the  course  has  been  selected  and 
organized  with  a  view  to  serving  the  needs  of  teachers  of  elementary  geography 
who  have  not  had  special  training  in  the  subject.  May  not  be  taken  for  credit 
by  students  who  have  had  Geography  1,  Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term),  Summer, 
Professor  Calkins. 

2.  Studies  in  Regional  Geography. — Type  studies  of  selected  regions, 
organized  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  not  specializing  in  geography. 
A  consideration  of  the  influence  of  geographic  conditions  on  human  life  in  each 
region  studied.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring,  Miss 
Parker. 

3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  production  and 
trade  as  influenced  by  geographic  conditions.  The  geography  of  the  more 
important  commercial  products  of  farm,  range,  forest,  mine,  factory,  and  sea; 
continental  and  oceanic  trade  routes;  great  commercial  centers;  types  of  com- 
mercial nations.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  9  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
each  Quarter,  Assistant  Professors  Jones  and  Colby,  Dr.  Whittlesey, 
Dr.  Platt,  and  Assistants. 

5.  Geography  of  North  America. — A  study  of  the  continent  by  natural 
regions  based  on  the  outstanding  features  of  the  physical  environment.  In  con- 
nection with  each  region  emphasis  is  placed  on  a  geographic  interpretation  of  the 
leading  industries.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Assistant 
Professor  Colby,  Dr.  Platt,  and  Assistants. 

6.  Field  Course:  The  Geography  of  Chicago  and  Its  Environs. — A  study 
of  the  significance  of  geographic  conditions  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Chicago 
District.  The  geography  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  city.  The 
geographic  aspects  of  certain  municipal  problems,  such  as  those  of  water  supply 
and  of  sewage  disposal.  The  utilization  of  outlying  lands,  as  influenced  by  loca- 
tion, topography,  soils,  bedrock,  drainage,  climate,  and  other  conditions.  The 
course  is  based  chiefly  on  field  work,  some  of  which  affords  training  in  detailed 
mapping,  but  involves  also  library  study  and  group  discussion.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  3,  and  9  majors  of  college  work.  Field  trips  week-ends  and  one  ' 
afternoon  each  midweek.  Class  limited  to  16.  Registration  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Instructor.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor 
Jones. 

»  Per  Time  Schedule  of  courses  offered  by  the  Department  in  1921-22  see  pp.  287-8, 
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n.     PRIMARILY  FOR  SENIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS* 

7.  Field  Geography  (first  course  outside  of  Chicago). — An  introduction  to 
geographic  field  methods,  and  an  apphcation  of  geographic  principles  to  a  par- 
ticular region  of  varied  and  striking  interest.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
region  and  the  other  aspects  of  the  physical  environment  are  studied  in  relation 
to  the  life  and  activities  of  the  people.  In  1921  the  course  will  be  conducted  in 
the  Green  Bay  region  of  northeastern  Wisconsin,  an  area  in  which  there  is  variety 
in  topography,  soil,  mineral  resources,  native  vegetation,  and  to  some  extent 
in  cHmate,  with  resultant  variety  in  occupations  and  productions.  Lumbering, 
fruit-growing  and  other  forms  of  agriculture,  mining,  fishing,  and  manufacturmg 
are  interestingly  developed  in  various  parts  of  the  area.  Four  weeks  will  be  spent 
in  the  field,  beginning  June  20.  A  written  report,  due  October  1,  will  afford 
opportunity  for  organizing  the  results  of  the  field  work  together  with  material 
obtained  from  literature.  Satisfactory  field  work  gives  1  major  credit,  and  a 
satisfactory  report  (before  October  1)  an  additional  half-major.  Prerequisites: 
Geography  1  and  3,  or  equivalents,  and  12  majors  of  college  work.  Registration 
only  after  consultation  with  the  Instructor.    Summer,  First  Term,  Dr.  Platt. 

10.  Meteorology. — A  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, such  as  changes  of  temperature,  pressure  and  winds,  humidity,  cloud 
phenomena,  precipitation,  and  storms.  The  course  gives  an  understanding  of 
weather  changes,  the  methods  of  weather  forecasting,  and  practice  in  the  use 
of  meteorological  instruments.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1,  Physics 
1,  and  12  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Goode. 

11.  Climatology. — The  fundamentals  of  climate;  the  recording  and  inter- 
preting of  climatic  data;  the  division  of  the  world  into  climatic  provinces; 
clinaatic  influences  on  life,  especially  upon  mankind,  in  the  various  climatic 
realms.  Prerequisite:  Geography  10,  and  15  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Goode. 

14.  Geography  of  Eixrope. — The  importance  of  the  position  of  the  continent 
with  reference  to  other  lands  and  to  the  ocean;  the  larger  aspects  of  rehef, 
cHmate,  soils,  vegetation,  and  mineral  resources,  in  relation  to  the  distribution 
and  the  political  and  social  development  of  peoples;  the  geography  of  the  various 
natural  regions  and  political  units.  Prerequisite:  Geography  5,  and  12  majors 
of  college  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Goode. 

14A.  Geography  of  the  British  Isles. — The  British  Isles  treated  regionally 
and  in  considerable  detail,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  influences  of  environ- 
ment in  the  development  of  British  character,  industries,  and  outlook.  Pre- 
requisite: Geography  5  and  12  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedent: 
Geography  14.    Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term),  Summer,  Mr.  Fairgrieve. 

16.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. — A  study  of  the  influence 
of  geographic  conditions  on  the  course  of  American  history.  Their  importance 
as  compared  with  one  another  and  with  non-geographic  factors.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedents:  Geography  1  and  5.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Winter,  Professor  Barrows. 

16A.  The  Geographical  Factor  in  History. — The  course  of  history  on  its 
material  side  is  shown  to  have  been  largely  controlled  by  geographical  factors, 
and  the  importance  of  geography  in  "settmg  the  stage"  in  the  great  human  drama 
is  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  (or  M.  First 
Term),  Summer,  Mr.  Fairgrieve. 

17.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — The  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  as  factors  in  national  development.  The  history  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  soils,  forests,  mineral  resources,  etc.;  the  current  movement  to  conserve 
natural  resources;  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands;  the  reduction  of 
erosion;  the  development  of  scientific  forestry;  the  elimination  of  waste  in  mining; 
the  effective  use  of  mineral  fuels  and  metals;  the  improvement  and  extension  of 

1  Graduate  credit  will  be  given  for  many  of  the  courses  of  this  group  if  taken  by 
graduate  students  who  have  had  adequate  preparation  in  Geography. 
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waterways;  the  use  and  control  of  water  power;  the  problems  of  water  supply. 
Prerequisite:  18  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Professor 
Barrows. 

18.  Geography  of  Soils. — A  course  on  the  fundamental  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  properties  of  soils,  and  on  the  principles  of  soil  classification,  dis- 
tribution, utilization,  and  mapping.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  physics  and 
chemistry  and  18  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Senstius. 

21.  Geography  of  South  America. — The  physical  features,  climates,  and 
resources  of  the  continent ;  their  effects  on  the  development  and  prospects  of  the 
several  countries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  geographic  influences  on  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Prerequisite:  Geography  5  and 
18  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Colby.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

22.  Geography  of  Middle  America. — A  study  of  Mexico,  Central  America, 
the  Caribbean  countries  of  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies:  the  climate, 
natural  resources,  and  other  aspects  of  the  physical  environment  in  relation  to 
the  development  and  prospects  of  these  lands;  the  importance  of  the  region  to 
the  United  States  and  to  other  countries.  Prerequisite:  Geography  5  and  18 
majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Platt. 

23.  Geography  of  Africa. — A  study  of  the  major  geographic  regions  of  the 
continent.  The  human  activities  of  each  region,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
physical  environment.  Trade  and  commerce  between  the  several  regions  and 
with  the  outside  world.  Prerequisite:  Geography  5  and  18  majors  of  college 
work.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Whittlesey. 

24.  Geography  of  Asia. — A  general  survey  of  the  continent.  The  work  is 
organized  according  to  natural  regions  characterized  by  essential  unity  of  physical 
environment  and  of  consequent  economic  response.  The  present  economic 
development  and  the  future  possibilities  of  each  region,  as  related  to  climate, 
topography,  soils,  stream  systems,  coast  lines  and  adjacent  seas,  mineral  resources, 
and  native  vegetation.  Foreign  trade,  present  and  prospective.  International 
problems,  other  than  those  of  trade,  which  grow  out  of  geographic  conditions. 
Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  Geography,  including  course  5,  and  21  majors  of 
college  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

25.  Ocean  Trade  and  Transportation. — A  survey  of  present-day  overseas 
commerce  and  transportation  and  an  analysis  of  the  underlying  geographic  and 
economic  principles.  Major  commercial  divisions  and  trade  regions  of  the  world; 
ocean  trade  routes;  the  fimction  and  importance  of  ports  and  the  distribution 
and  importance  of  coaling  stations;  ocean  carriers  and  their  cargoes;  the  relation 
of  fluctuations  in  the  movements  of  commodities  to  ship  management;  the  British 
merchant  marine,  the  factors  in  its  development,  and  its  relation  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom;  present  employment  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  problems  connected  with  its  development.  Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 3  and  5,  at  least  one  course  in  Economics,  and  27  majors  of  college  work. 
Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Colby. 

27.  Political  Geography. — An  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the  physical 
environment  on  man's  political  activities.  The  political  organization  of  type 
states  of  the  past,  from  which  present-day  occidental  civilization  is  derived,  is 
surveyed  in  the  light  of  the  geography  of  those  states.  With  this  background 
a  similar  study  is  made  of  the  modern  political  world,  particular  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  twentieth  century,  and  on  current  political  problems.  The  course 
is  so  conducted  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  main  facts  of  the  geography 
of  the  political  units  studied.  Prerequisite:  Geography  16  or  27  majors  of 
college  work.  Desirable  antecedents:  Geography  25,  Political  Science  3,  and 
History  1,  2,  and  3.    Mj.  Autumn,  Dr.  Whittlesey. 

29.  Graphics  and  Cartography. — The  principles  of  the  graphic  presentation 
of  statistical  material;  the  various  devices  used;  the  scale  and  media  adapted  to 
different  purposes.  The  principles  of  cartography;  the  merits  of  the  more 
important  map  projections;  the  requisites  of  maps  for  various  purposes;  how 
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to  jud^e  a  map.  Methods  of  preparation  of  maps,  graphs,  and  photographs  for 
reproduction.  Processes  of  map-making.  Intended  only  for  those  specializing 
in  Geography.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  Geography  and  27  majors  of  college 
work.    Mj.  Autunm,  Professor  Goodb. 


in.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

30.  Principles  of  Anthropogeography. — ^Various  aspects  of  the  relation 
between  Geography  and  History;  grouping  of  the  land  masses  and  its  effects; 
the  importance  of  geographic  location;  the  ocean  highway  and  coast  peoples; 
rivers  and  riyer-lowland  habitats;  islands  and  island  peoples;  mountain  barriers 
and  their  passes;  mountain  agriculture;  isolating  effect  of  a  mountain  environ- 
naent;  life  in  deserts  and  steppes.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  Geography,  includ- 
ing courses  5  and  16,  and  27  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Miss  Semple.  [May 
not  be  given  in  1921-22.] 

31.  Anthropogeography  of  the  Mediterranean  Region. — This  course  deals 
with  the  relation  between  geography  and  history  in  Mediterranean  lands.  It 
discusses  in  detail  the  influences  of  geographic  conditions  upon  various  phases 
of  Mediterranean  civilization,  upon  ancient  agriculture,  industry,  navigation, 
coinmerce,  colonization,  and  religion,  together  with  their  efifect  upon  political 
policy.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  Geography,  including  courses  5  and  IG,  and 
27  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Miss  Semple.    [May  not  be  given  in  1921-22.] 

33.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States. — The  geographic  conditions  which  have  influenced  the  economic, 
social,  and  poHtical  history  of  the  area,  its  relations  to  other  areas,  and  the 
effect  on  national  development.  Prerequisite:  Geography  16  and  Geology  14. 
Mj.    Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

34.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior. — The  general  out- 
line of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  course  33.  Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  Barrows. 

36.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  States. — The 

general  outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

37.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Lower  South. — The  general 
outline  of  the  course  and  the  prerequisites  same  as  for  33.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

38.  Geography- of  Illinois. — An  intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  the  state, 
affording  training  in  various  phases  of  geographic  research;  an  aid  to  the  inde- 

Cendent  study  of  other  areas.    Short  field  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  state  will 
e  made.    Prerequisite:  one  of  the  group  33-37.    Mj.    Once  in  two  or  three 
years.    Spring,  Professor  Barrows. 

39.  Field  Geography  (advanced  course). — The  field  in  1922  probably  will  be 
the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of^ Canada.  Geo- 
graphically and  historically  this  is  one  of  the  more  interesting  regions  of  North 
America.  It  affords  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  study  of  life  conditions 
in  sharply  contrasted  areas,  among  them  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowland,  the  Lauren- 
tian  Plateau,  the  Canadian  Appalachians,  the  Annapolis  Valley,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  geographic  interpretation  of 
the  economic  activities  of  the  type  areas  studied.  Four  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the 
field,  commencing  September  3.  One  major  credit  will  be  given  for  satisfactory 
field  work,  and  an  acceptable  report  submitted  before  January  1,  1923,  will  add 
one-half  major.  Exceptionally  good  work  may  entitle  the  student  to  additional 
credit.  Candidates  for  this  course  should  have  had  previous  field  experience 
affording  training  (1)  in  the  use  of  maps  and  in  detailed  mapping,  (2)  in  the 
handling  of  equipment,  (3)  in  methods  of  observation,  and  (4)  in  recording  data, 
so  that  this  course  may  stress  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  field  problems 
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and  thus  prepare  the  student  for  semi-independent  field  work.  Approved 
individual  studies  begun  during  the  course  may  be  continued  as  the  basis  for  a 
dissertation  for  a  higher  degree.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  of  Geography,  includ- 
ing 6  or  7  or  equivalent.  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
ment. 

40.  History  of  Geography. — The  rise  of  the  science  of  Geography;  the 
geographic  concepts  of  primitive  peoples;  the  ideas  and  achievements  of  the 
early  Mediterranean  peoples,  Herodotus  to  Strabo;  Marco  Polo  and  other  medi- 
eval geographers;  Columbus  and  the  age  of  exploration;  the  later  explorers 
and  geographers.  Modern  Geography  and  its  status  in  various  lands.  Prerequi- 
site: 10  majors  of  Geography.    Mj.  Professor  Goode.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

41.  Geography  of  Eastern  Asia. — An  intensive  study  of  the  countries  of 
the  Far  East,  particularly  of  Japan  and  China,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
bearing  of  the  physical  environment  of  these  countries  on  certain  of  their  out- 
standing economic  and  political  problems.  Prerequisite:  Geography  24.  Mj. 
Assistant  Professor  Jones.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

42.  Geography  of  Southern  Asia. — ^An  intensive  study  of  India  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  Asia,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relations  of  the  physical 
environment  to  certain  of  the  outstanding  economic  and  political  problems  of 
these  lands.  Prerequisite:  Geography  24.  Mj.  (or  M.  First  Term),  Summer, 
Assistant  Professor  Jones. 

43.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Europe. — Selected  studies  in  the  economic, 
pohtical,  social,  and  commercial  geography  of  Europe,  based  largely  on  French 
and  German  literature.  Prerequisite:  Geography  14,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Once  in  two  or  three  years,  Pro- 
fessor Goode.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

44.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  America. — Geographic  influences  in 
the  settlement  of  Latin  America,  in  the  establishment  of  the  several  nations,  and 
in  their  pohtical,  social,  economic,  and  commercial  problems.  The  relative  value 
of  the  geographic  influences  involved,  and  their  importance  as  compared  with 
non-geographic  factors.  Prerequisite:  Geography  21.  Mj.  [Not  given  in 
1921-22.] 

45.  Field  Geography  (individual  work). — ^A  thorough  and  systematic  study 
in  regional  geography,  to  be  done  without  detailed  supervision.  The  course  may 
form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  dissertation.  Students  should  not  register  for  this 
course  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
and  the  Professor  uaider  whose  direction  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite: 
course  39. 

46.  47,  48,  49.  Pro-Seminar. — The  course  consists  chiefly  of  reports  on 
assigned  topics  discussed  in  the  literature  of  Geography.  The  topics  assigned 
will  be  relatively  simple  at  the  outset,  with  a  view  to  affording  training  in  (1)  the 
evaluation  of  the  substance  of  the  printed  page,  and  (2)  presentation.  The 
topics  will  increase  in  complexity  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  in  addition  to  (1)  and 
(2)  will  afford  training  in  (3)  the  collection,  (4)  the  classification,  and  (5)  the 
interpretation  of  scattered  geographic  data  involving  conflicting  views.  The 
course  should  be  taken  early  in  the  graduate  work  and  should  precede  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preparation  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  of 
Geography.  Students  should  not  register  for  this  course  without  previous  con- 
sultation with  the  Department.  Each  Quarter,  Professors  Barrows  and 
GooDE,  Assistant  Professors  Jones  and  Colby,  Dr.  Whittlesey,  and 
Dr.  Platt. 

50,  51,  52.  Seminar. — Discussion  of  matters  of  research  in  GeograjAy,  and 
consideration  of  problems  under  investigation  by  advanced  graduate  students. 
The  work  of  individual  students  in  this  course  may  form  the  basis  of  the  Doctor's 
dissertation.  Prerequisite:  Geographj^  48  and  49.  Autunm,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professors  Barrows  and  Goods  uw  Assistant  Professors  Jwocs 

AND  COLBT. 
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63,  54,  55,  56.  Research  Courses. — ^Advanced  work  on  selected  topics  will 
be  arranged  with  individual  students  prepared  to  undertake  semi-independent 
work.  Mj.  or  DMj,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors 
Barrows  and  Goodb  and  Assistant  Professors  Jones  and  Colby. 

For  courses  in  Physical  Geography,  see  Department  of  Geology. 
For  courses  in  Zoogeography,  see  Circular  of  Department  of  Zoology. 
For  courses  in  Geographic  Botany,  see  Circular  of  Department  of  Botany. 
For  pedagogical  courses  in  Geography,  see  the  College  of  Education  in  the 
Circular  of  the  School  of  Education. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Frank  Rattray  Lillie,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Embryology  and  Chairman 

of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 
Chables  Manning  Child,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Warder  Clyde  Allee,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Carl  Richard  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Albert  W.  Bellamy,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Benjamin  H  .  Willier,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  ZoGlogy. 
Ltbbib  Henrietta  Hyman,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
Jambs  Wiluam  Buchanan,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
James  Nelson  Gowanlock,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
Kellogg  F.  Bascom,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 
Kellogg  Finlby  Bascom,  S.M.  '  Albert  E.  Gallagher. 

Pranis  Baltbas  SrvicKis,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  Zoology  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  desire 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Zoology  as  part  of  their  general  education,  those  who 
need  work  in  Zoology  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  other  departments,  and  those 
who  propose  to  specialize  in  Zoology.  The  leading  purpose  of  th«  courses  is 
to  present  the  subject-matter  of  the  science,  its  guiding  ideas,  its  principal 
subdivisions,  its  scope,  methods,  and  history,  and  its  relations  to  other  sciences. 

Undergraduate  work  in  Zoology. — It  is  advisable  that  students  who  propose 
to  specialize  in  Zoology  should  obtain  a  broad  scientific  foundation,  including 
work  in  the  cognate  sciences,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 
More  specifically,  students  specializing  in  Zoology  should  take  4  or  5  majors  in 
Chemistry,  2  or  3  in  Physics,  and  1  or  2  in  Geology;  they  should  also  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  microscopical  Anatomy,  Paleontology, 
Botany,  and  Physiology.  These  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  the 
work  in  Zoology.  Consultation  with  reference  to  the  sequence  of  courses  taken 
in  the  Department  is  required.    (See  the  Undergraduate  Course  Book.) 

COURSES  available  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

For  students  who  have  had  less  than  a  unit  of  Zoology  in  high  school,  course  1 
is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  except  5.  Students  presenting  credits  for  one  unit 
of  Zoology  in  high  school  may  begin  with  course  15,  but  will  be  required  to 
supplement  their  sequence  by  taking  course  5.  Courses  15,  16,  and  17  may 
be  taken  in  any  order. 

SBCONDAKT  SBQUBNCB 

5,  7  or  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

PRINCIPAL  BBQXJENCB8 

a)  General:  Secondary  sequence,  with  the  addition  of  3  majors  selected 
from  courses  21-35.  This  sequence  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools. 
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b)  Genetics  and  Experimental  Zoology:  Secondary  sequence,  with  3  majors 
from  courses  30-35. 

c)  Ecology  and  Behavior:  Secondary  sequence,  with  the  addition  of  courses 
24,  25,  and  26. 

COMBINATION  NINE-MAJOR  SEQUENCES 

a)  Zoology-Botany:  Zoology  5,  7,  16,  17,  20  and  Botany  2  or  3,  7,  8,  and  9. 
6)  Comparative  Anatomy:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21;  Anatomy  10, 
1,  2,  3. 

Graduate  work  in  Zoology. — Students  proposing  to  undertake  graduate  work 
m  Zoology  should  have  credit  for  an  undergraduate  principal  sequence  in  Zoology 
or  its  equivalent.  They  should  also  be  grounded  in  other  sciences  as  noted 
above;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  French  is  required  for  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  plan  of  the  graduate  courses  involves 
three  or  four  majors  of  formal  courses  and  three  majors  or  more  of  seminar  courses 
in  addition  to  research  work  in  the  Department.  Certain  courses  from  other 
departments  depending  on  the  student's  preparation  are  also  required.  For  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  research  work  will  usually  extend  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  For  the  Master's  degree  Zoology  1,  5  or  7,  15,  16,  and  17, 
or  their  equivalent,  eight  majors  of  graduate  work,  and  a  dissertation  are  required 

The  Zoological  Club. — The  members  of  the  staff  and  the  advanced  students 
of  the  Department  form  a  club  which  meets  weekly  for  the  presentation  of  the 
research  work  of  members  of  the  Department  and  for  review  and  discussion  of 
important  new  literature.  The  meetings  are  open  to  all  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  the  Senior  College  courses  in 
the  Department.    But  course  5  or  7  may  be  accepted  as  its  equivalent  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  Department  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  offering  advanced 
courses. 

I.  JUNIOR  COLIiEQE  CGirRSES 
Note. — For  hours  see  "Tabular  View  of  Courses,"  pp.  294-5. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  constituting  an 
introduction  to  the  general  principles  and  concepts  of  Zoology.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Buchanan;  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a, 
Assistant  Professor  Allee;  sec.  b,  Professor  Newman;  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Allee. 

5.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics. — An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  history  and  principles  of  Evolution  and  Genetics  and  their  application  to 
modern  experimental  evolution  and  eugenics.  Lectures,  reading,  and  recitations. 
Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Dr.  Bellamy;  Spring,  Professor  Newman. 

7.  Field  ZoSlogy. — An  introduction  to  local  animal  life  based  upon  classifica- 
tion, distribution,  and  natural  history  of  invertebrates.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Spring;  DM.  Summer,  1922,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Allee. 

II.  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Note. — Courses  15,  16,  and  17  constitute  a  sequence  running  through  the  year.  In 
special  cases  students  who  have  credit  for  Botany  1,  or  who  have  studied  Zodlogy  In  high 
school,  may  be  admitted  to  the  sequence  without  other  pro-equisites.  PermissioB  for 
such  registration  must  be  secured  from  the  Departmedt. 
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16.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Study  of  representatives  of  the  lower  inverte- 
brate groups,  including  the  anatomy  of  the  adult  and  the  life-history,  together 
with  some  discussion  of  the  habits  and  distribution.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1, 
or  equivalent.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  demonstrations.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.    DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Autunm,  Professor  Child. 

16.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and  phy- 
logeny  of  invertebrate  groups  not  considered  in  courses  1  or  15.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Dr.  Willier;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Newman. 

17.  Vertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and  phy- 
logeny  of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Newman;  Winter,  sec.  a, 
Dr.  Moore;  sec.  6,  Professor  Newman;  Spring,  Professor  Newman. 

18.  Embryology. — The  early  stages  of  development  of  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates,  including  maturation  and  fertiUzation  of  the  ovum,  cleavage,  and 
the  formation  of  the  germ  layers;  origin  of  the  embryo.  Embryological  theories. 
Embryological  technique.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  or  their  equivalents. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Lillie. 

19.  Embryology. — Continuation  of  course  18.  Later  development,  espe- 
cially of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Lillie. 

20.  Vertebrate  Embryology  (for  medical  students). — Birds  and  mammals. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and 
17,  or  their  equivalents.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
Dr.  Moore;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Lillie,  Dr.  Moore,  and  Assistants. 

21.  Comparative  Histology. — The  structure  of  tissues  as  related  to  their 
fimction  and  ontogenetic  development,  especially  of  invertebrates.  Principles 
and  methods  of  histological  technique.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  15  and  16,  or 
their  equivalents.    Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  Summer,  Spring,  Dr.  Willier. 

24.  Animal  Ecology. — Origin  and  evolution  of  animal  communities  with 
articular  reference  to  those  found  in  the  Chicago  area.    Prerequisite:  Zoology 

or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor 
Allee. 

25.  Animal  Geography. — ^A  study  of  the  world-distribution  of  animals 
together  with  factors  causing  and  limiting  distribution.  Lectures,  conferences, 
and  assigned  topics.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  7.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Allee. 

26.  Animal  Behavior. — ^Analysis  of  animal  activities  with  reference  to  the 
physiology  and  distribution  of  animals  in  general  but  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  invertebrates  and  lower  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  7. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Spring;  DM.  Summer,  1922,  Second  Term, 
Assistant  Professor  Allee. 

27.  Parasitology. — The  biology,  anatomy,  and  life-histories  of  animal 
parasites,  including  those  productive  of  human  disease.  Prerequisites:  two 
majors  of  Zoology.    Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Willier. 

30.  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution. — A  variety  of  organisms  are  used 
in  the  course  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  genetics  and  problems  of  experimental 
evolution.  Most  of  the  laboratory  work,  during  the  first  quarter  especially,  is 
with  the  "fruit  fly,"  Drosophila  melanogaster.  The  work  is  largely  individual 
and  afifords  opportunity  for  practical  work  and  training  in  the  technique  of 
genetics  and  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  research.  Laboratory, 
conferences,  lectures.  Prerequisites:  Zoology  1,  5,  and  Botany  5  or  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Spring,  Dr.  Bellamy. 

31.  Genetics  and  Experimental  Evolution. — Continuation  (not  repetition)  of 
course  30.    Winter.    Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Dr.  Bellamy. 
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33-35.  Physiological  Zoology. — The  course  is  concerned  with  the  physio- 
logical and  dynamic  aspects  of  Zoology  and  consists  primarily  of  laboratory  work 
with  some  of  the  simpler  animals  which  is  supplemented  by  conferences  and 
reading.  Individual  work,  intended  as  training  in  methods,  illustration  of 
principles,  and  preparation  for  research  may  be  assigned  to  each  student.  Work 
may  begin  in  any  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  (or  15),  16,  17,  Chemistry 
1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Child. 

33A.  Physiological  Zoology. — The  course  is  concerned  with  the  physio- 
logical and  dynamic  aspects  of  zoology  and  consists  of  laboratory  work  with  some 
of  the  simpler  animals,  supplemented  by  lectures,  conferences,  and  reading. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  15,  1-6^  17,  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Child. 

39.  Marine  Biology  (at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.). — Credit  is  given  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at  this 
laboratory.    DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie. 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

45.  Physiology  of  Development. — A  consideration  of  existing  data  and  views 
as  material  for  a  theory  of  development  and  heredity.  Lectures,  conferences, 
assigned  topics.  Prerequisite:  Zootogy  18  and  19,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Lillie. 

46.  Organic  Evolution. — A  consideration  of  the  data  and  concepts  of  organic 
evolution;  the  historical  development  of  the  idea;  possible  factors  in  evolution; 
and  soine  problems  of  evolution  in  the  light  of  modern  experimental  biology. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  45  or  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Bellamy. 

47.  Individuation  and  Reproduction. — A  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
organic  individuality  and  the  processes  and  conditions  of  individuation  and 
reproduction.  The  relations  between  regulatory  processes,  experimental  repro- 
duction, and  the  various  processes  of  reproduction  in  nature.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  consist  of  lectures,  reports,  and  discussion  of  literature  and  quizzes. 
Mj,  Spring,  Professor  Child.    [Not  given  in  1922.] 

48.  Cytological  Problems. — Among  the  subjects  considered  are:  morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  cell,  cell  division,  the  cell  and  the  organism  in  growth, 
reproduction  and  regulation,  the  various  methods  of  cytological  research,  their 
objects  and  their  value.  The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures,  reports, 
discussions,  and  quizzes.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Child. 

49.  Problems  in  Animal  Morphology  and  Phylogeny.  A  course  in  methods 
of  research  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  first-year  graduate  students.  Indi- 
vidual instruction  and  advice  will  be  given  as  to  methods  of  attacking  problems, 
sources  of  literature,  etc.  Simple  practice  problems  will  be  assigned  li  desired. 
Mj.  every  quarter;  individual  work.  Professor  Newman. 

52.  Problems  in  Animal  Behavior  and  Ecology. — Individual  instruction  in 
beginning  research  in  laboratory,  field  or  library  problems  for  advanced  under- 
graduate or  graduate  students.  Mj.  Each  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor 
Allee. 

IV.    seminar  courses 

60.  Problems  of  Fertilization. — A  consideration  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  present  status  of  the  problems  of  fertiUzation.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Lillie.  [Not  given  in 
1922.] 

60A.  The  Biology  of  Sex. — A  consideration  of  the  biological  problems  of  sex. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.    Mj .  Spring,  Professor  Lillie. 

61.  Genetics. — A  study  of  the  physical  and  physiological  aspects  of  the 
mechanism  of  heredity,  and  of  heredity  in  relation  to  problems  of  animal  breeding 
and  eugenics.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.  Mj.  Winter, 
Dr.  Bellamy.    [Not  given  in  19*22.] 
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61A.  Bionomic  Problems. — ;A  survey  and  discussion  of  the  facts  and  theories 
pertaining  to  the  origin  of  hereditary  "characters."  Among  the  topics  discussed 
are:  Adaptation,  the  "species-question,"  mutations,  and  the  experimental 
modification  and  control  of  hereditary  behavior.  Prerequisite:  same  as  for 
course  61.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Bellamy.    [Not  given  in  1922,] 

NoTK. — Covirses  61  and  61A  offered  in  alternate  years,  beginning  1923. 

63.  The  Problem  of  Reproduction  in  Organisms. — A  study  of  the  facts  and 
theories  concerning  the  various  methods  of  reproduction  in  organisms;  the  effect 
of  physiological  and  physical  isolation  of  parts  in  nature  and  experiment;  the 

§erm-plasm  theory  in  relation  to  the  data  of  observation  and  experiments, 
pecial  topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  for  report  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  45,  46,  and  47,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Professob 
Child. 

64.  Senescence  and  Rejuvenescence. — A  study  of  the  facts  and  theories 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  age  in  organisms.  The  physiological  and  structural 
changes  during  ageing.  The  question  of  rejuvenescence.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  47  or  48,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Child.  [Not 
given  in  1922.] 

V.     RESEARCH  COURSES 

70.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Prerequisite :  such  of  the  elementary  courses  as  are  essential 
to  the  special  topic  undertaken.    2  or  3Mjs.  Summer,  Professor  Lillib. 

71.  Zoological  Problems. — Research.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  1  to  3Mjs. 
Summer,  Professors  Child  and  Newman. 

72.  73,  74.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  work.  For  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  training  essential  to  the  special  topic  undertaken.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.  1  to  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Lillie,  Child 
and  Newman,  Assistant  Professor  Allee,  and  Drs.  Moore,  Bellamy  and 

WiLLIER. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Robert  Russell  Bensley,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Charles  Judson  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 

Basil  Coleman  Hyatt  Harvey,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Preston  Kyes,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 

George  William  Bartelmez,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Charles  Henry  Swift,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Clark  Owen  Melick,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Preventive  Medicine. 

Marion  Hines,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Richard  W.  Watkins,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 

Frederic  Max  Nicholson,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Anatomy. 

Jeannette  Brown  Obenchain,  Ph.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FELLOW,  1921-22 

Lois  D.  Green,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  organized  to  provide  for  instruction  and 
research  in  vertebrate  anatomy,  including  human  anatomy,  histology,  embry- 
ology, and  neurology.  Two  majors  of  elementary  biology  (Zoology  1  and 
Botany  1,  or  their  equivalent)  are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  Department 
except  course  16. 

Students  of  medicine  and  other  students  desiring  to  study  anatomy  are 
strongly  recommended  to  plan  their  work  so  that  courses  in  vertebrate  anatomy 
(Zoology  17)  and  vertebrate  embryology  precede  the  work  in  human  anatomy. 
The  recommended  order  of  courses  in  preparation  for  work  in  human  anatomy 
would  thus  be  as  follows:  Zoology  1,  Botany  1,  Zoology  17,  Anatomy  10,  and 
Zoology  20. 

All  students  taking  courses  in  Anatomy  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
French  and  German.    For  graduate  students  this  is  indispensable. 

undergraduate  sequences 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  17,  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  11,  17,  21. 

II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  17,  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10,  and  three  majors  selected  from 
Anatomy  1,  2,  3,  4,  17,  21. 

candidacy  for  higher  degrees 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Anatomy  should 
have  undergraduate  credit  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  17,  or  their  equivalent. 
Graduate  courses  will  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Anatomy  are  required 
to  take  courses  in  Anatomy  amounting  to  nine  majors,  of  which  three  majors 
must  be  in  research  work  chosen  from  courses  28,  29,  30,  32,  41,  42,  43. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

I,  2f  3f  4,  Human  Dissection. — The  student  makes  a  complete  dissection  of 
all  structures,  using  atlases  and  textbooks  as  guides.  The  work  is  largely  inde- 
pendent. Before  receiving  credit  for  his  final  dissection  the  student  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  anatomy  of  the  whole  body.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $6.00  per  major.  Lectures,  2  :30,  M.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory  work,  2  :3Q- 
5:30,  M.  to  F.  3^  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Harvey  and 
Assistant  Professor  Swift.  . 

Courses  1  and  2. — Dissection  of  upper  and  lower  extremities.  l|Mjs. 
Course  3. — Dissection  of  thorax  and  abdomen.  IMj. 
Course  4. — Dissection  of  head  and  neck.  IMj. 

10.  Histology. — A  brief  course  on  the  structure  of  the  cell  and  elementary 
tissues  will  be  followed  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  structure  of  organs.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  8:00-10:00,  M.-F.,  Summer,  Mr.  Watkins;  Autumn, 
Associate  Professor  Bartelmez,  Dr.  Hines,  and  Mr.  Watkins;  Winter, 
Mr.  Watkins. 

II,  12.  Advanced  Histology. — Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and 
Winter,  Professor  Bensley. 

16.  Elementary  Neurology. — Prerequisite:  for  undergraduate  students,  ele- 
mentary biology  or  human  physiology  with  laboratory  work;  graduate  students 
may  be  admitted  without  this  prerequisite.  Medical  credit  in  neurology  is  not 
given  for  this  course.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Summer,  8:00-10:00,  M.-F.,  Pro- 
fessor Herri  CK. 

17.  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. — An  introductory  course  for  medical 
students  and  others.  Prerequisite:  course  10.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Professor  Herri ck,  Associate  Professor 
Bartelmez,  and  Dr.  Hines. 

18.  Advanced  Neurology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  subjects  to  be 
determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  class.  Prerequisite:  Course  L6  or  17, 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Mj.,  Spring,  Professor  Herrick. 

19.  Cytology  of  Nerve  Cells. — Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  or  ^Mj.  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Bartelmez. 

20.  Development  of  the  Skeleton. — ^Hours  to  be  arranged.  |Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Bartelmez. 

21.  Morphology  of  the  Blood. — Mj.  or  |Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Dr.  Hines. 

22.  Anatomy  of  the  Foetus  and  Infant. — Mj.  or  |Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring.    Assistant  Professor  Swift. 

23.  Anatomy  of  the  Sense  Organs. — Prerequisite:  Course  10.  Mj.  or  ^Mj. 
Spring,  Mr.  Watkins. 

II.    graduate  courses 

26.  Comparative  Neurology. — The  evolution  of  the  architecture  and  func- 
tion of  the  vertebrate  nervous  system.  Prereqmisite :  course  16  or  17.  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Herrick. 

28,  29,  30.  Neurological  Research. — Admission  to  these  courses  may  be 
obtained  only  after  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Neurology.  A  good  Imowl- 
edge  of  general  anatomy,  p^iysiology,  and  neurology  will  be  required.  3Mjs. 
or  3DMjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Professor  Herrick. 

31.  Immunology. — Consideration  of  susceptibiUty  and  resistance  to  disease 
with  special  reference  to  the  mechanism  of  host  defense  in  the  bacterial  infections. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Kyes  and  Mr.  Melick. 

31  A.  Immunology. — Continuation  of  course  31  with  special  reference  to  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  toxins  and  to  immune  sera.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter 
and  Summer,  Mr.  Melick. 
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32.  Research  in  Immunology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer,  Professor  Kyes  and  Mr.  Melick. 

34.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Germ  Cells. — Mj.  or  ^Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Swift. 

37.  Introduction  to  Research  in  Anatomy. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Bensley. 

38.  Morphology  of  the  Blood  and  Blood-forming  Organs. — Prerequisite: 
course  27,  or  equivalent.    Mj.  or  |Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Hines. 

39.  Organogeny  (Human).— A  practical  course  on  the  development  of  organs 
in  the  human  embryo.  Prerequisite:  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Bartelmez. 

40.  Advanced  Work. — Opportunities  are  afforded  for  advanced  work  in  all 
branches  of  anatomy.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Professor  Bensley, 
Professor  Herrick,  Professor  Harvey,  and  Others. 

41, 42, 43.  Research  Work. — The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  investigation 
of  anatomical  problems.  Suitably  trained  persons,  who  have  the  time  to  do 
such  work,  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  it.  Professor  Bensley,  Professor 
Harvey,  Associate  Professor  Bartelmez,  and  Assistant  Professor  Swift. 

45,  46,  47.  Seminar. — A  Umited  number  of  students  may,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  be  admitted  to  a  seminar  in  which  subjects  of 
current  interest  in  anatomy  will  be  discussed.  ^Mj .  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Professor  Bensley  and  Assistant  Professor  Swift. 

49,  50,  51.  History  of  Anatomy. — jMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Swift. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Anton  Julius  Carlson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department. 

Abno  Benedict  Luckhardt,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

David  Judson  Lingle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Lester  R.  Dragstedt,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Arthur  Lawbie  Tatum,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  (Spring 
Quarter). 

Meta  Kunde,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

Ralph  Waldo  Gerard,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

Lucia  Elizabeth  Tower,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

FELLOW,  1921-22 
Ethel  Florence  Cooper,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  are  arranged  for  four  classes 
of  students: 

I.  Junior  and  Senior  College  students  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  human 
physiology,  foods,  and  personal  hygiene  as  an  educational  equipment  for  hfe. 

II.  Junior  or  Senior  College  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  or  who  wish  to 
study  biology  from  the  physiological  side.  To  satisfy  the  needs  of  these  students 
and  enable  them  to  cover  the  subject  satisfactorily,  a  three-major  course  is  given: 
courses  1,  2,  and  3,  Introductory  Physiology.  In  order  to  make  it  accessible  to 
a  large  number  of  students,  no  prerequisites  are  demanded.^ 

III.  Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  Physiology,  or  students  of  other  bio- 
logical sciences  who  wish  to  take  minor  work  in  Physiology. 

IV.  Medical  students. 

For  all  courses  except  0,  1,  2,  and  3,  General  Biology  and  General  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  or  equivalent  courses,  are  prerequisite.  For  each  major  or  double- 
minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work,  the  laboratory  fee  is  $6 .00. 

undergraduate  sequences 
The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  Physiology  as  a  major 
subject  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction:  Physics  2,  3,  4; 
Chemistry,  2S,  3S,  4,  6,  8;  Physiology  1,  2;  Zoology  1,  or  Botany  IB;  Geology  1. 
In  addition  one  course  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10,  Bacteriology  1,  Physiology  12,  13,  14,  Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry  19,  20,  Anatomy  17,  or  Psychology  1. 

1  students  who  wish  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  the  course  are  strongly  urged  to 
take  elementary  general  Chemistry  and  general  Biology  before  beginning  the  work.  As 
the  accommodations  are  limited,  preference  in  registration  will  be  given  to  those  students 
who  will  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  2,  3,  and  4. 
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n.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

(Prerequisite:  Botany  2B,  Physiology  1,  2)  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10, 
Physiological  Chemistry  19,  Bacteriology  1,  Physiology  12,  13,  Psychology  1. 

THE  bachelor's  DEGREE 

Senior  College  students  wishing  to  take  their  S.B.  degree  in  Physiology  should 
take  courses  1,  2,  12,  13,  14.  Courses  in  Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Histology,  Bacteriology,  Embryology,  and  Plant  Physiology  to  the  extent 
of  three  to  four  majors  may  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  total  of  nine  majors  required 
for  graduation. 

THE  master's  degree 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are:  (1)  Research,  three  majors  (course  44);  (2)  five  majors  from 
the  Graduate  or  Senior  College  courses;  (3)  dissertation.  The  Senior  College 
courses  that  may  be  counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  12, 13,  14. 

THE  degree  op  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  12,  13,  14,  or  their  equivalents,  are  required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Physiology  as  the  major  subject.  The  further  selec- 
tion of  courses  is  arranged  in  each  case  by  consultation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Courses  0,  1,  2,  and  3,  are  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  facts 
concerning  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body. 

0.  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body. — An  introductory  and  elementary  course, 
covering  the  main  facts  and  important  recent  advances  in  human  physiology, 
foods,  nutrition,  personal  hygiene,  and  laws  of  health,  primarily  for  undergraduate 
students  who  desire  this  knowledge  as  a  part  of  their  educational  equipment  for 
hfe,  but  who  are  unable  to  devote  more  of  their  college  time  to  this  subject. 
Lectures,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  1 :30;  laboratory  and  demonstrations,  M.,  Tu.,  1 :30-3 :30. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Surmner,  Assistant  Professor  Dragstedt  and 
Assistants;  Winter,  Professor  Carlson  and  Assistants;  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Tatum  and  Assistants. 

1.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Respiration,  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Absorption. — 
Lectures  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  10 :00.  Laboratory  Th.,  F.,  10 :00-12  :00.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Miss 

KUNDE. 

2.  Physiology  of  Circulation. — Muscle,  peripheral  nerves,  animal  heat, 
excretion.  Lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  1:30.  Laboratory,  Th.,  F.,  1:30-3:30. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Lingle 
AND  Miss  Kundb. 

3.  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  Cord,  Eye,  Ear. — Sense  of  taste,  smell,  pressure, 
temperature,  and  muscle  sense.  Lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  10:00.  Laboratory, 
Th.,  F.,  10:00-12:00.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Miss  Kunde. 

II.   senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

12.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Circulation,  and  Respiration. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physio- 
logical Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor 
Carlson,  Assistant  Professors  Dragstedt  and  Tatum,  and  Assistants. 
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13.1  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism,  Absorption,  Secretion,  Excretion, 
Muscles,  and  Heat. — Lectures  and  recitations,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Luckhardt  and  Assist- 
ants. 

14A.  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  the  Senses. — Lectures,  two  a 
week;  recitation  and  conference,  one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: Neurology  17.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter, 
Professor  Carlson,  Associate  Professor  Luckhardt,  Assistant  Professor 
Draqstedt  and  Assistants. 

III.    graduate  courses 

16.  Special  Physiology  of  Mammals. — Including  the  experiments  not  given 
in  the  general  courses.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  or  14,  or  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  |Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  S.  8:00-12:00,  Associate 
Professor  Luckhardt. 

18.  The  Principles  of  Physiology. — As  they  are  apphed  to  the  chnical 
examination  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  special  senses.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    fMj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Luckhardt. 

20.  Special  Physiology  of  the  Gastrointestinal  Tract. — Including  disorders  of 
digestion,  ulcer,  obstruction,  intestinal  stasis,  and  closely  aUied  subjects.  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Dragstedt. 

30.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Dietetics. — Pre- 
requisite: Physiology  13.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Carlson. 

32.  Special  Physiology  of  the  Glands  of  Internal  Secretion. — Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Spring  and  Summer,  Professor  Carlson,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Dragstedt. 

41.  Seminar:  in  Physiology. — ^Weekly.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professor  Carlson,  Associate  Professor  Luckhardt,  Assistant 
Professors  Tatum  and  Dragstedt. 

44.  Research  Work  in  Physiology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter.  Lab- 
oratory fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Professor  Carlson,  Associate  Professor  Luck- 
hardt, Assistant  Professor  Dragstedt. 

I  Courses  13  and  14  will  be  repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  1921. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 
AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

A.   OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

Fred  Conrad  Koch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and 

Acting  Chairman. 
Frank  V.  Sander,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
John  Vincent  Lawrence,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Eloise  Parsons,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Grant  Melvin  Kloster,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Leo  Kempf  Campbell,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Frederick  Karl  Swoboda,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 
Harold  Clifford  Goldthorpe,  S.B.  Ida  Kraus,  S.M. 

B.    OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHARMACOLOGY 

Arthur  Lawrie  Tatum,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and 
Physiology. 

Harry  Benjamin  Van  Dyke,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology  and  Physiology. 
William  Frederick  Schroeder,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology  and  Physi- 
ology. 

Fred  Temple  Burling,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Physiological  Chemistry,  or  Biochemistry,  has  as  its  field  the  chemistry  of 
the  cells  and  tissues  of  plants  and  animals,  the  principles  of  nutrition,  the  chem- 
istry of  the  internal  secretions,  the  chemical  correlation  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
the  chemistry  of  the  digestive  processes  and  of  the  secretions  and  excretions;  the 
chemical  basis  of  such  problems  as  those  of  pigmentation,  inheritance,  fertiliza- 
tion, irritability,  and  so  on.  It  has  to  do  also  with  the  derangement  of  chemical 
processes  in  disease.  The  science  thus  stands  in  a  close  and  complementary 
relation  with  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  pathology,  physical  physiology,  and 
bacteriology  on  the  one  hand  and  with  chemistry  on  the  other. 

Pharmacology  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  drugs,  the  detection  of  poisons, 
the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  chemical  agents  on  organisms,  and  with  the 
alterations  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  body  produced  by  chemical  agents 
of  all  kinds.    It  is  a  kind  of  bridge  between  physiology  and  therapeutics. 

Of  the  courses  offered  in  this  Department,  19  and  20  are  intended  for  medical 
and  graduate  students.  They  embrace  the  chemistry  of  the  cells  and  tissues, 
of  digestion,  and  of  the  excretions.  They  are  the  minimum  requirement  for 
students  of  medicine  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  Medical  students  who  wish 
to  take  more  advanced  work  are  advised  to  take  course  27  or  28,  or  both.  Many 
of  thfi  methods  learned  in  these  courses  are  of  value  in  medical  research  and  in 
cUnical  work. 
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Graduate  students  in  Physiological  Chemistry  or  in  other  departments  must 
take  courses  19  and  20  or  the  equivalent.  For  more  advanced  work  they  are 
advised  to  choose  from  courses  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  and  38,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  their  field  of  work.  Course  27  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  graduate 
students  taking  Physiological  Chemistry  as  a  minor.  Courses  28  and  37  give 
the  practical  training  in  methods  as  applied  to  blood,  urine,  and  tissues.  Course 
37  is  good  training  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  government  service  or  commercial 
laboratories  dealing  particularly  with  foods  and  drugs  and  their  control.  Stu- 
dents requiring  more  special  training  in  Physiological  Chemistry  should  take 
courses  27,  28,  29  (or  30),  and  38. 

In  Pharmacology,  course  21  covers  the  principles  of  the  pharmacodynamic 
action  of  drugs  and  is  particularly  intended  for  medical  students. 

The  Department  is  particularly  desirous  of  stimulating  research,  but  only 
when  the  student  has  been  properly  prepared  to  do  the  work  well.  After  the 
research  is  under  way  the  student  is  advised  to  devote  practically  all  of  his  time 
to  that  study  rather  than  to  taking  unrelated  courses  of  instruction. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

Since  Physiological  Chemistry  involves  a  thorough  training  in  both  chem- 
istry and  biology  it  can  only  be  studied  after  preparation  in  these  other  sciences. 
For  that  reason  it  cannot  usually  be  undertaken  before  the  third  college  year. 
The  college  sequence  of  studies  in  this  Department  may  embrace  for  a  principal 
sequence  courses  19  and  20,  at  least  three  majors  of  Chemistry,  and  the  other 
four  majors  from  the  Departments  of  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Zoology,  Botany, 
Bacteriology,  or  Physics.  For  the  secondary  sequence  three  or  four  majors 
of  Chemistry,  courses  19  and  20,  and  a  major  from  any  other  department  of 
science. 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  Physiological  Chemistry 
as  a  major  subject  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction:  Physics  1, 
2,  3,  4;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  4,  6,  8;  Physiology  1,  2,  or  Zoology  1  or  15;  Botany  1 
and  2;  Geology  1.  In  addition,  modern  languages  and  one  or  more  courses  in 
Histology  and  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  and  a  course  in  the 
Calculus. 

THE  master's  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are:  (1)  Research,  three  majors  (course  42  or  43);  (2)  six  majors 
from  the  Graduate  or  Senior  College  courses;  (3)  thesis;  (4)  take  part  in  the 
Departmental  Seminar.  The  Senior  College  and  Graduate  courses  that  may  be 
counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  19,  20,  21,  27,  28,  29,  30. 

THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

In  Physiological  Chemistry  courses  19,  20,  and  27,  or  their  equivalent,  and 
three  or  four  majors  in  special  methods  and  preparations,  are  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Knowledge  of  physical  and  organic  chemistry 
and  of  the  Uterature  and  history  of  physiological  chemistry  are  also  required. 
Main  emphasis  is  laid,  however,  upon  ability  to  do  original  and  accurate  research 
work.    Candidates  must  take  part  in  the  seminars. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Pharmacology  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  toxicology,  as  well  as  of  the  history 
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and  literature  of  pharmacology  and  the  completion  of  original  research  work,  is 
required.    Candidates  must  take  part  in  the  seminars. 

REQUIREMENT  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

4 

For  students  taking  a  full  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  three  majors  will 
be  credited  for  work  equivalent  to  courses  12,  13,  and  14  in  Physiology,  or  other 
courses  in  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  taken  elsewhere;  in  addition 
six  majors  selected  from  courses  19,  20,  22,  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  38,  42,  and  43 
are  required.  For  students  taking  a  partial  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry 
the  equivalent  of  three  majors'  work  in  Physiology  or  Physiological  Chemistry 
taken  elsewhere  will  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement;  in 
addition  three  majors  selected  from  courses  19,  20,  27, 28,  29,  30,  37,  38,  42,  or  43. 

LABORATORY  PEE 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  per  major  or  double  minor  is  charged  for  each 
course  involving  laboratory  work.  A  deposit  of  $5 .00  per  major  for  breakage  is 
also  required  of  each  student  taking  laboratory  work.  Any  balance  remaining 
will  be  returned  to  the  student. 

A.   COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

19.1  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates,  lipins, 
and  proteins  and  the  general  chemistry  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  two  a  week;  recita- 
tions, one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry, 
Qualitative  Analysis,  and  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Quantitative  Analysis 
recommended.  Mj.  Summer,  Lect.,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  9 :00;  Laboratory,  sec.  a,  Th. 
and  F.,  8:00-11:00,  sec.  6,  Th.  and  F.,  1:30-4:30,  Dr.  Sander,  and  Messrs. 
Lawrence,  Kloster,  and  Swoboda,  and  Miss  Parsons;  Winter,  Lect.,  M., 
Tu.,  W.,  1:30,  Lab.,  sec.  a,  Th.  and  F.,  8:00-11:00,  sec.  6,  Th.  and  F., 
1 :30-4 :30,  sec.  c,  Sat.,  8 :00-l  :00,  Associate  Professor  Koch,  Assistant 
Professor  Retinger,  and  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Kloster,  and  Swoboda, 
AND  Miss  Parsons. 

20.1  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  digestion,  metabohsm,  and 
excretion.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  course  19.  Mj.  Autumn,  Lect.,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  8.*00,  Lab.,  sec. 
a,  Th.  and  F.,  8 :00-11 :00,  sec.  6,  Th.  and  F.,  1 :30-4 :30,  Dr.  Sander,  and 
Messrs.  Lawrence,  Kloster,  and  Miss  Parsons;  Spring,  Lect.,  M.,  Tu., 
W.,  9:00;  Lab.,  sec.  a,  Th.  and  F.,  8:00-11:00,  sec.  6,  Th.  and  F.,  1:30-4:30, 
Associate  Professor  Koch,  and  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Kloster,  and  Swoboda, 
AND  Miss  Parsons. 

II.    primarily  for  graduate  students 

27.  Physical-chemical  Methods  Applied  to  the  Tissues  and  Liquids  of  the 
Body. — Osmotic  pressure;  hydrogen  ion  determinations;  freezing-points;  con- 
ductivity; polariscope;  etc.  Practical  work.  Prerequisite:  Physiological 
Chemistry  19  and  20,  Physical  Chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis.  Mj.  or 
^Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Dr.  Sander. 

28.  Quantitative  Methods  of  Urine  and  Blood  Analysis. — Determination  of 
important  constituents  of  the  urine  and  blood.  Prerequisite:  course  20,  or 
equivalent  and  quantitative  analysis  desired.  |Mj.  or  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Koch. 

» Courses  19  and  20  are  required  of  medical  students  for  credit  in  Physiological 
Ohemistry. 
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29.  Biochemical  Preparations. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Koch. 

30.  Biochemical  Preparations. — Continuation  of  29. — Mj .  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Koch. 

37.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  Applied 
to  Plant  and  Animal  Tissues. — Prerequisite :  quantitative  analysis.  M j .  Summer 
and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Koch. 

38.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  of  a  Protein. — Prerequisite:  quantita- 
tive analysis.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Koch. 

42.  Research  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Koch  and  Dr.  Sander. 

45.  Seminar  in  Biochemistry  and  Pharmacology. — Discussion  of  important 
books  and  papers.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  college  students.  Weekly. 
No  credit.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Tatum;  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Koch;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Tatum;  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Koch. 

B.   COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHARMACOLOGY 

21.  Pharmacology. — Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  14,  Physiological  Chemistry 
19  and  20,  and  Chemistry  85  or  Pharmacology  23.  Mj.  Summer,  Lect.,  M.,  Tu., 
W.,  11:00;  Lab.,  M.,Tu.,  1:30-4:30;  Winter, Leet.,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  8  :00;  Lab.,  sec.  a, 
Th.,  and  F.  8K)0-11:00,  sec.  6.,  Th.  and  F.  1:30-4:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Tatum  and  Messrs.  Van  Dyke,  Schroeder,  and  Burling. 

22.  Special  Problems  in  Pharmacology. — Laboratory  work  of  advanced 
character  in  special  problems  in  pharmacology.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Tatum. 

23.  Introductory  Pharmacology.-^ pen  to  all  students  of  medicine.  This 
course  may  be  substituted  for  Chemistry  85,  covers  essentially  the  field  and  is 
designed  to  ofiFer  to  irregular  students  and  others  entering  during  the  Spring 
Quarter,  a  course  introductory  both  to  Pharmacology  21  and  to  Materia  Medica 
53.  Lectures  only,  ^Mj.  Lectures  and  Laboratory,  Mj.  Laboratory  section 
limited  to  10  students.   Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Tatum. 

43.  Research  Work  in  Pharamacology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Tatum. 
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Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

Physiol.  Ohem.  19, 
27,  28,  29,  30,  37, 
42,  and  seminar 

Physiol.  Chem.  20, 
28,  29,  30,  38,  42, 
and  seminar 

Physiol.  Chem.  19. 
27,  29,  30.  37,  38. 
42,  and  seminar 

Physiol.  Chem.  20, 
28, 42,  and  seminar 

PHARMACOLOGY  COURSES,  1921-22 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

Pharmacology  21 
Pharmacology  43 

Pharmacology  22 
Pharmacology  23 
Pharmacology  43 

Pharmacology  21 
Pharmacology  43 

Pharmacology  22 
Pharmacology  43 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology. 

Henry  Chandler  Cowles,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ecology. 

William  Jesse  Goad  Land,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Morphology. 

William  Crocker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology. 

George  Damon  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  in  Ecology. 

Charles  Albert  Shull,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Adolf  Carl  Noe,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Paleobotany. 

Sophia  Hennion  Eckerson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

Merle  Crowe  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Plant  Genetics. 

Scott  Verne  Eaton,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Physiology. 

John  Morris  Arthur,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Physiology. 

FELLOWS,  1921-22 
George  Willard  Martin,  S.M.  Lilian  Grace  Reynolds,  S.B. 

M.  Louise  Sawyer,  S.M.  Ernest  Lincoln  Stover,  S.B. 

Paul  Joseph  Sedgwick,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  to  train  students  in  the  Morphology, 
Cytology,  Ecology,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Genetics  of  plants,  and  Paleobotany 
and  to  add  other  fields  as  they  become  developed.  This  training  includes  such 
knowledge  of  plants  as  belongs  to  general  culture,  and  also  for  the  following  posi- 
tions: teachers  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  investigators  in 
government  service;  and  experts  in  scientific  agriculture. 

The  Botanical  Gazette,  a  journal  now  in  its  seventy-first  volume,  is  a  pubhca- 
tion  of  the  Department,  and  while  in  no  sense  an  organ  of  the  Department,  it  is 
the  natural  channel  for  the  pubhcation  of  much  of  its  work.  The  Department 
also  issues  a  series  of  Contributions  from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory,  280  numbers 
of  which  have  been  published. 

The  Botany  Club  consists  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the 
Department,  who  meet  each  week  to  review  important  current  literature,  to 
present  the  results  of  their  own  research,  and  to  hear  visiting  botanists.  The 
club  is  made  an  important  means  of  supplementary  training  for  the  special 
student  of  Botany. 

In  courses  demanding  the  use  of  apparatus  a  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  is 
charged.  This  fee  includes  the  use  of  microscope  and  reagents  and  plant  material. 
In  addition,  a  breakage  ticket  is  usually  needed. 

The  courses  fall  naturally  into  groups  under  the  following  classification: 
I.  General  and  introductory. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  give  a 
general  preparation  for  biological  work  in  the  field  of  Botany.    Each  course  is 
complete  in  itself,  but  course  1  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  either  2  or  3,  and 
is  the  one  to  be  selected  by  the  general  student  who  can  give  only  a  single  quarter 
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to  the  subject.  Course  5  is  a  lecture  and  reading-course  in  evolution  and  heredity, 
and  is  intended  to  furnish  general  information  to  the  student  concerning  the 
theories  of  organic  evolution  and  concerning  the  current  experimental  work  in 
heredity.  Course  6  is  intended  to  correct  the  tendency  of  students  of  morphology 
to  know  only  laboratory  material  and  to  be  ignorant  of  the  plant  population. 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6  are  especially  recommended  to  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

Courses  7,  8,  and  9  constitute  a  series  intended  to  give  a  thorough  account 
of  the  principal  groups  of  plants,  their  morphology,  and  a  somewhat  detailed 
outline  of  their  classification.  These  courses  may  be  taken  in  any  sequence, 
although  the  subject  develops  most  naturally  if  they  are  taken  in  the  order  of 
their  numbering.  They  are  required  of  all  students  who  intend  to  do  advanced 
work  in  the  Department,  and  are  adapted  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  elementary 
knowledge  of  plants.  Unless  all  three  are  taken,  course  1,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  of  them. 

Course  4  is  required  of  all  students  who  purpose  entering  any  of  the  courses 
in  Special  Morphology. 

II.  Special  Morphology. — The  courses  enumerated  under  this  head  (10-15) 
expand  the  work  of  courses  7,  8,  and  9,  and  consider  in  detail  the  different  groups 
of  plants  there  studied.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  the  training  necessary  for 
independent  research  in  morphology.  Courses  10,  12,  and  13,  make  up  a  year's 
work,  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  and  15.  Courses  17  and  19 
are  for  research  students  and  demand  familiarity  with  French  and  German. 

III.  Physiology. — Courses  20-22  include  work  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physiology  and  constitute  a  continuous  course  (though  they  may  be  elected 
separately  and  in  any  order)  prerequisite  to  research  work  in  Physiology.  The 
laboratory  observations  in  these  courses  sometimes  require  work  at  irregular  and 
unusual  hours,  which  those  electing  them  should  be  willing  to  give.  Students 
should  be  able  to  read  German  readily,  and  must  be  acquainted  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  physics  and  inorganic,  organic,  and  preferably  physiological 
chemistry.  Physics  1,  2,  3,  and  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4  are  highly  desirable  ante- 
cedents, and  may  in  future  be  made  prerequisites. 

IV.  Ecology. — Courses  30  and  31  are  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the 
structural,  physiological,  and  experimental  phases  of  Ecology,  and  are  offered 
in  alternate  winters.  Course  31A  continues  the  work  of  31,  adapting  it  to  the 
field.  Courses  32-34  are  field  and  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the  geographic 
phases  of  Ecology.  Course  35  involves  both  laboratory  and  field  work,  and  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  work  in  forestry.  Course  37  is  a  lecture  course 
involving  the  application  of  Ecology  to  economic  problems.  Course  36  is  offered 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  supplements  the  local  work  in  Ecology  at  the 
University.  The  ability  to  read  German  is  a  decided  advantage  in  all  the  courses 
in  Ecology,  and  is  a  necessity  for  courses  38  and  39. 

V.  Genetics. — Course  51  is  a  lecture  and  seminar  course  in  connection  with 
individual  problems,  and  trains  for  research  in  plant  breeding.  It  is  fundamental 
for  students  wishing  to  specialize  either  in  the  study  of  heredity,  or  in  its  applica- 
tion to  agriculture,  as  arranged  for  in  course  59. 

VI.  Paleobotany. — Courses  60  and  61  are  lecture,  laboratory,  and  field 
courses,  intended  to  develop  the  fundamentals  of  plant  history. 
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Recommended  groups  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. — Course  1  or  its  equivalent  is 
a  prerequisite  for  all  sequences. 

PBINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Nine  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  24,  30,  34,  35,  36,  37,  or  40, 
after  consultation. 

Upon  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  undergraduates  may  be 
admitted  to  graduate  courses  either  (1)  after  the  completion  of  the  principal 
sequence,  or  (2)  in  case  such  courses  are  vocational  prerequisites. 

SKCONDABY  SEQUENCES 

Six  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  34,  and  35,  after  consultatioa. 

THE  master's  degree 

Six  undergraduate  majors  of  Botany  are  necessary  antecedents  to  the  work 
in  Botany  which  is  to  count  toward  the  Master's  degree.  Eight  majors  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  six)  and  a  dissertation  acceptable  to  the  Department  are  required  for 
the  degree.  The  courses  must  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
Department. 

THE  doctor's  degree 

If  Botany  is  the  minor  subject  offered  by  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  the  work  required  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  for  the  Master's 
degree,  except  that  no  dissertation  is  required. 

If  Botany  is  the  major  subject,  or  if  both  major  and  minor  are  within  the 
Department  of  Botany,  the  requirement  is  three  years  of  acceptable  residence 
work,  and  a  dissertation  approved  by  the  Department.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Master's  degree,  six  majors  of  Botany  are  prerequisites  to  work  counted  toward 
this  degree.  The  courses  taken  must  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COrRSES:    1,  2,  3,  5.  6,  7,  8,  9. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES:  4,  24,  .30,  34,  35,  36,  37,  40,  61,  60,  and  61. 
GRADUATE  COURSES:  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  16A,  17,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  28,  29, 
31,  31A,  32,  33,  34A,  38,  39,  59,  and  69. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — A  general  introduction  to  Botany.  Prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Coulter  and  Dr.  M.  C. 
Coulter. 

2.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology. — ^A  summary  view  of  the  general  behavior 
of  seed-plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent;  Elementary  Physics  and 
Chemistry  desirable.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Dr. 
Eckerson;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Shull. 

3.  Elementary  Ecology. — Plants  in  relation  to  their  environment.  Field 
work  in  the  grefenhouses  and  parks  near  the  University,  with  occasional  labora- 
tory exercises  and  j&eld  trips  to  the  country.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equiva- 
lent. Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Fuller;  Spring,  Professor  Cowles 
AND  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

4.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology. — Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fixing, 
imbedding,  sectioning,  staining,  mounting,  dra\\dng,  reconstructing,  and  use 
of  microscope.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Land. 
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6.  Organic  Evolution. — A  course  of  lectures,  with  assigned  reading,  dealing 
with  the  theories  of  evolution  and  heredity  as  illustrated  by  plants.  Lectures, 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Coulter  and  Dr.  M.  C.  Coulter. 

6.  The  Local  Flora. — The  identification  of  the  common  seed-plants  and  ferns 
of  the  Chicago  region,  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  great  groups,  and  with  the  use  of  manuals.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or 
equivalent.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Chamberlain,  and 
Associate  Professor  Land;  Mj.  Spring,  Professors  Coulter  and  Cowles 
and  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

7.  General  Morphology  of  Thallophytes. — The  thorough  study  of  a  series 
of  Algae  and  Fungi  forms  the  basis  of  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  classi- 
fication of  these  groups.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn;  Professor  Coulter  and  Professor  Chamberlain, 
Summer,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Land. 

8.  General  Morphology  of  Byrophytes  and  Pteridophytes. — ^A  continuation  of 
course  7.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj, 
Winter;  Summer,  1923,  Professor  Coulter  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

9.  General  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes. — A  continuation  of  courses  7 
and  8.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent,  and  course  8.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.  Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Land;  Spring,  Professor 
Coulter  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

10.1  special  Morphology  of  Algae. — Critical  studies  of  representative  Algae, 
accompanied  by  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  relationships  of  the  group. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  DMj.  or  Mj.  Summer 
and  Autumn,  1921,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

11.  Special  Morphology  of  Fungi. — A  study  of  the  morphology  and  relation- 
ships of  the  Fungi,  including  practice  in  artificial  cultures.  Prerequisite :  Botany 
4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professors 
Coulter  and  Chamberlain. 

12.  Special  Morphology  of  Bryophytes. — Critical  studies  of  typical  liver- 
worts and  mosses,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  their  morphologj^  and  relation- 
ships. Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  DMj.  or  Mj. 
Winter,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Land. 

13.  Special  Morphology  of  Pteridophytes. — Similar  in  method  and  purpose 
to  course  12.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Spring,  1922,  Professors  Coulter  and  Chamberlain. 

14.  Special  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms. — Critical  studies  of  the  gym- 
nosperm  types,  with  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  morphology  and  genetic  relation- 
ships of  the  group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

15.  Special  Morphology  of  Angiosperms. — A  continuation  of  course  14, 
treating  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  DMj.  or 
Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professors  Coulter  and  Chamberlain. 

16.  Seminar  in  History  of  Botany. — This  course  is  intended  to  develop  a 
historical  background  for  research  students.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1921, 
Professor  Coulter. 

16A.  Seminar  in  Evolution  and  Heredity. — Discussions  of  the  historical 
background  and  current  work.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Coulter. 

17.  Cytology. — The  structure  and  life-history  of  the  plant  cell.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  bearing  of  cytology  upon  theories  of  heredity  and  evolution. 
For  research  students.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

» Courses  10,  12,  13,  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  15. 
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19.  Research  in  Morphology. — Only  those  students  will  be  admitted  to  this 
work  whose  training  in  technique  and  special  morphology  enables  them  to  be 
independent.  Laboratory  fee,  S6.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Professors  Coulter  and 
Chamberlain,  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

20.  Plant  Physics. — Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  plant 
processes  that  are  essentially  physical.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable 
antecedents:  Physics  1,  2,  3,  11;  Botany  3,  7,  8.  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $0.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  1923,  Associate  Professor  Crocker  and  Dr.  Eckerson; 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Shull  and  Dr.  Eaton. 

21.  Plant  Chemics. — ^A  continuation  of  course  20,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
metaboUsm.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  1, 
2,  3,  4;  Physiological  Chemistry  19;  Botany  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Summer,  1921,  Associate  Professor  Crocker  and  Dr.  Eckerson; 
Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Shull  and  Dr.  Eaton. 

22.  Growth  and  Movement. — A  continuation  of  courses  20  and  21,  with 
special  reference  to  the  influence  of  external  and  internal  factors  upon  the  growth, 
development,  and  movement  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable 
antecedents:  courses  20,  21.    Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer, 

1922,  Associate  Professor  Crocker  and  Dr.  Eckerson;  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Shull  and  Dr.  Eaton. 

23.  Plant  Microchemistry. — The  isolation  and  identification  of  organic  and 
inorganic  substance  found  in  plant  tissues,  by  micro-technical  methods.  These 
methods  are  of  especial  value  in  the  localization  of  plant  substances  and  in  the 
study  of  metabolism  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Desir- 
able antecedent:  Chemistry  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Dr. 
Eckerson;  Autumn,  Dr.  Eaton  and  Assistant. 

24.  Plant  Production  in  the  United  States. — This  is  a  lecture  course  and 
deals  with  the  main  problems  of  plant  production  in  the  United  States.  Since 
the  values  of  the  products  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  of  production 
are  considered,  the  course  is  of  special  significance  to  students  of  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  1 
and  Physics  1.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Crocker. 

28.  Seminar  in  Physiology. — The  course  is  of  about  the  same  grade  as  the 
three  graduate  courses  in  physiology,  and  deals  with  the  latest  literature  in  special 
chapters  of  plant  physiology.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Crocker  and  Dr.  Eckerson;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Shull  and  Dr. 
Eaton. 

29.  Research  in  Physiology. — Requires  special  training  in  physiology  and 
the  fundamentals  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Registration  only  after  consultation. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Crocker 
AND  Dr.  Eckerson;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Shull 
AND  Dr.  Eaton. 

30.  Ecological  Anatomy. — Plant  tissues  from  the  point  of  view  of  origin  and 
role.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  and  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Spring,  1922, 
and  Summer,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

31.  Experimental  Ecology. — The  causes  determining  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  plant  organs.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2,  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Cowles. 

31  A.  Experimental  Field  Ecology. — The  instruments  and  methods  for 
quantitative  field  studies  of  precipitation,  evaporation,  soil  moisture,  fight  inten- 
sity, and  other  ecological  factors.  Practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the 
field.    Prerequisite:   Botany  3  and  34.    Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.    Mj.  Spring, 

1923,  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

32.  Geographic  Botany  I. — Ecological  Plant  Geography.  This  course  and 
course  33  present  regional  and  world-problems  in  contrast  to  the  local  field  prob- 
lems treated  in  course  34.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  or  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  1921;  Autumn,  1921,  Winter  1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Fuller. 
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33.  Geographic  Botany  II. — Floristic  Plant  Geography.  This  course  pre- 
sents the  floristic  regions  of  the  world  and  their  geological  development.  Pre- 
requisite: Botany  3,  or  equivalent,  and  preferably  Botany  32  and  Geology  6. 
Mj.  Winter,  1922;  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1922,  Professor  Cowles. 

34.  Physiographic  Ecology. — Origin  and  development  of  the  various  plant 
associations,  especially  such  as  are  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Lectures  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  Geology  1.  Mj.,  3M.,  or 
DMj.  Spring;  also  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Cowles  and 
Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

34A.  Ecological  Surveying.— At  present  the  work  in  this  course  is  devoted 
to  a  careful  survey  of  the  forested  lands  of  Cook  and  Lake  Counties,  Ilhnois,  in 
connection  with  the  Ilhnois  Forestry  Survey.  M.,  Mj .,  or  DMj .  Summer,  Winter, 
Spring,  Professor  Cowles. 

35.  Forest  Ecology. — The  activities  of  trees;  the  structure  and  role  of  their 
various  organs.  Trees  in  relation  to  cUmate,  soil,  and  organic  environment. 
Forest  succession  and  its  causes.  The  great  forest  formations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Summer, 
1921,  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

36.  Field  Ecology. — The  whole  time  of  the  student  will  be  required  during 
the  time  spent  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  34  and  preferably  32.  M., 
DM.,  3M.,  or  4M.,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  accom- 
phshed;  Summer,  1921,  Second  Term,  CaHfornia.    Professor  Cowles. 

37.  Applied  Ecology. — The  apphcation  of  Ecology  to  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  and  forestry.  The  ecology,  origin,  and  distribution  of 
cultivated  plants,  useful  wild  plants,  weeds,  and  plant  diseases.  Occasional  field 
trips.    M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Cowles. 

38.  Seminar  in  Ecology. — This  course  is  intermediate  between  courses  30-37 
and  research  work,  and  requires  special  training  in  Ecology.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Fuller;  Winter,  Professor  Cowles. 

39.  Research  in  Ecology. — This  course  requires  special  training  in  Ecology 
and  in  related  lines  of  study,  especially  geology  and  plant  physiology.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $6.00,  in  case  use  is  made  of  laboratory  supphes.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Pro- 
fessor Cowles  and  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

40.  Elementary  Plant  Pathology. — A  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the 
pathological  effect  of  parasites  upon  host  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2,  7,  or 
equivalents.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Coulter,  and  Dr.  M.  C.  Coulter. 

51.  Plant  Genetics. — A  consideration  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  heredity 
as  appUed  to  plants.  Lectures  and  individual  problems.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
5,  or  equivalent.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Dr.  M.  C.  Coulter. 

59.  Research  in  Plant  Genetics. — Open  to  students  whose  training  enables 
them  to  be  independent.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Dr.  M.  C.  Coulter. 

60.  Floras  of  Geological  Time. — An  introductory  course  to  the  study  of 
paleobotany,  showing  the  evolution  of  plant  life  throughout  the  successive  periods 
of  geological  history.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  ecological  features  of 
extinct  floras.  Occasional  field  trips.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  preferably 
Geology  5.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Not. 

61.  Morphology  of  Fossil  Plants. — A  critical  study  of  extinct  plants  with  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  their  morphology  and  relationship  to  living  forms. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  7,  8,  9,  and  60.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Noe. 

69.  Research  in  Paleobotany. — Open  to  students  whose  training  in  mor- 
phology and  paleontology  enables  them  to  be  independent.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
each  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Not. 

Attention  is  called  to  Geology  lOA,  a  field  course  in  Paleobotany  (Septem- 
ber 3-30),  and  to  Geology  7A,  Geologic  history  of  plants  (Spring  Quarter,  1922). 

Students  interested  in  the  teaching  of  Botany  see  Natural  Science  31, 
College  of  Education. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
LuDViG  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Pathology;  Director  of  the  John  McCormick  Institute  for  Infectious 
Diseases. 

Harry  Gideon  Wells,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology;  Director 

of  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Institute. 
Esmond  Ray  Long,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Emanuel  B.  Fink,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 
Kenneth  Fowler,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Logan  Fellow  in  Pathology. 
Elizabeth  Pauline  Wolf,  S.B.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Pathology. 
Ralph  L.  Harris,  S.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Pathology. 


MEMBERS  OP  THE  OTHO  S.  A.  SPRAGUE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE  STAFF 

Lydia  M.  DeWitt,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Karl  Konrad  Koessler,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental 

Medicine. 
Maud  Slye,  A.B. 

Julian  Herman  Lewis,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Milton  Theodore  Hanke,  S.B.,  Ph.D. 
Mary  Eugenie  Maver,  S.B. 
Edith  Farrar,  A.B. 
IsADORE  M.  Jacobsohn,  S.B. 
Edith  Bell. 

Lyman  Chalkley,  Jr.,  S.B.   

AT  RUSH  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

LuDViG  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology. 

Edwin  Raymond  LeCount  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
George  Howitt  Weaver,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Homer  King  Nicoll,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology;  Serologist,  Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

BuRRELL  Otto  Raulston,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology;  Resident  Pathologist, 

Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Edmund  Howard  Hatton,  M.D  ,  Associate  in  Pathology. 
Celestin  B.  Semerak,  M.D.,  Fellow  in  Pathology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  include  the  required  work  in  Pathol- 
ogy in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  study  of  Medicine,  as  well  as 
advanced  courses  arranged  for  those  desiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  for  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for  research. 

For  each  major  or  double-minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the 
laboratory  fee  is  $6.00. 
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THE  master's  degree 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of  graduate  or  Senior 
College  work  in  Pathology  are  required,  if  all  the  work  is  in  Pathology,  Sub- 
stitution of  courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Immunity  may  be  made  with  the  approval 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  but  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  at  least  3  majors  of 
Research  must  be  taken  in  Pathology. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  required  of  all  candidates  are  Pathology  1,  2,  and  at  least  3  majors 
in  course  3 ;  also  Bacteriology  2,  and  a  course  covering  the  fundamental  principles 
and  methods  of  Immunology.  Courses  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  may  be 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  courses  in  Pathology  to  a  maximum  of  5  majors  with 
the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department.  A  dissertation  must  be  presented 
representing  the  results  of  original  research  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of 
the  Department,  but  so  conducted  as  to  indicate  the  abihty  of  the  candidate  to 
conduct  independent  original  investigation. 

Students  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  Pathology  will  meet  the  same  require- 
ments as  for  the  Master's  degree,  except  that  a  dissertation  is  not  required. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology. — A  practical  laboratory 
course  in  general  pathologic  histology,  supplemented  by  the  study  of  fresh  and 
museum  specimens,  and  by  recitations  in  general  pathology.  Prerequisite: 
Histology,  Bacteriology,  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Visceral 
Anatomy.  Laboratory,  recitations,  and  lectures:  9  hours  a  week.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Professor  Wells,  Assistant  Professor 
Long,  and  Assistants. 

2.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Granulomas  and  Tumors. — Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Wells,  Assistant  Professor  Long,  and 
Assistants. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  as  double-minor  courses  in  the  First  and  Second  Terms 
of  the  Summer  Quarter.    Daily  8 :00-ll  :00. 

6.  Special  Pathology. — Supplementary  to  and  paralleling  course  2.  A 
study  of  the  pathological  changes  affecting  different  organs  and  tissues.  Labo- 
ratory fee,  $6.00.  Limited  to  30  students.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Wells  and 
Assistants. 

6.  Laboratory  Methods  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Study  of  Tuberculosis. — 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  bacteriology,  pathology,  and  immunology 
of  tuberculosis.  Designed  to  train  students  in  the  general  routine  laboratory 
work  of  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and  for  research  in  tuberculosis.  Prerequisite: 
Bacteriology  2A  or  2B.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Long. 

II.    graduate  courses 

3.  Advanced  Pathology. — Open  to  a  Umited  number  of  students  who  have 
credit  in  general  pathology.  Laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  pathological 
technique,  the  study  and  recording  of  autopsies,  and  special  pathological  material. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged  for  each  student.  Mj.  each 
Quarter,  Professor  Wells. 

4.  Research  in  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  students 
and  graduates  in  medicine.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  M j .  Hours  to  be  arranged 
for  each  student.    Mj .  or  DMj .  each  Quarter,  Professors  Hektoen  and  Wells. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Chairman  of 

the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 
John  Foote  Norton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
Harry  Montgomery  Weeter,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
WiLUS  Eugene  Gouwens,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Noel  Paul  Hudson,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Bacteriology. 
Leland  Wilbur  Parr,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Bacteriology. 
Daniel  Allan  MacPherson,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 


Dudley  Billings  Reed,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture;  Health 
Officer  of  the  University.   

William  Thomas  Bblfteld,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Rush  Medical  College. 
Clifford  Grosselle  Grulee,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

(Pediatrics),  Rush  Medical  College. 
Harry  Edgar  Mock,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medicine  (Industrial),  Rush 

Medical  College. 

James  Minnick,  Superintendent,  The  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute. 


William  Barnard  Sharp,  M.D.  (Summer,  1921). 

Paul  Roberts  Cannon,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  Medical  School  (Summer,  1921). 

undergraduate  sequences 

I.  PBINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  nine  majors  from  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Department.  The  sequence  must  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department. 

II.  SECONDARY  SEQUENCE 

To  students  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  this  Department,  six  majors  from  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  General  Bacteriology;  2A,  Pathogenic 
Bacteria;  3,  Pubhc  Hygiene;  4,  Industrial  Hygiene;  5,  Public-Health  Problems; 
10,  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Food  Supply  (or  11,  Water  and  Water  Supply,  or  12, 
PubMc-Health  Laboratory  Methods);  15,  Advanced  Bacteriology  (2  or  2^Mjs.). 

For  the  Master^s  degree  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of  graduate  work 
(including  dissertation)  in  this  Department  are  required.  The  majors  must 
be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.    junior  college  courses 

100.  Personal  Hygiene. — The  elements  of  normal  growth,  functions,  tolera- 
tion limits,  physical  diagnosis,  prodromes  of  disease  conditions,  and  the  essentials 
of  personal  health  maintenance  and  of  corrective  therapeutics.  For  non-medical 
students.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  M., 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  Dr.  Sharp. 
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II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

I.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  on  the  fundamental  facts  of  bacte- 
riologj^,  including  brief  discussions  of  the  industrial  and  hygienic  applications  of 
bacteriology.  Yeasts  and  molds  and  several  groups  of  bacteria  are  studied  in 
the  laboratory.  Designed  for  general  scientific  students.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S  and  3S),  and  Zoology  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.  Limited  to  30.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00-10:00,  M.-F.,  Mr.  Weeter; 
Autumn,  1 :30-3 :30,  M.-F.,  Associate  Professor  Norton;  Spring,  8 :00-10 :00, 
M.-F.,  Mr.  Gouwens. 

2A.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria.— To  be  taken  in  sequence  to  1  (see  description 
of  2B).  Medical  credit  will  be  given  either  for  1  and  2A,  or  for  2B.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.  Limited  to  30.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30-3:30,  M.-F.,  Mr.  Hudson; 
Winter,  10 :00-12 :00,  M.-F.,  Associate  Professor  Norton. 

2B.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — Lectures  deal  with  the  morphology  and 
biology  of  bacteria  in  general  and  with  infection,  immunity,  and  the  specific 
infectious  diseases.  In  the  laboratory,  students  make  up  bacteriologic  media, 
study  some  of  the  more  important  groups  of  non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic 
bacteria,  keep  daily  records  of  the  biologic  changes  in  cultures  under  observation, 
examine  water,  sewage,  milk,  pus,  saUva,  etc.,  conduct  post-mortems  on  infected 
animals,  and  isolate  and  identify  bacteria  in  mixtures.  Those  who  are  not 
students  of  medicine  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Prerequisite:  Physiological  Chemistry  19.  Laboratory  fee,  $9.00. 
l^Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Gordon;  Autumn,  Messrs.  Weeter,  Gouwens,  Hudson; 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Norton,  Mr.  Hudson.  Hours:  lectures,  1 :30, 
M.,  Tu.,  W.;  laboratory,  sec.  a,  10:00-12:00,  M.-F.;  sec.  6,  2:30-4:30,  M.-F. 
No  section  h  in  Summer  Quarter. 

3.  Public  Hygiene. — The  appUcations  of  bacteriology  to  municipal  hygiene, 
water  supply,  food  supply,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S 
and  3S);  Zodlogy  1  or  equivalent.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.,  Associate  Professor  Norton;  ^Mj.  Auturon,  10:00,  W.,  Th.,  Pro- 
fessor Jordan. 

4.  Industrial  Hygiene. — Course  covers  dangerous  trades,  industrial  health 
hazards,  occupational  diseases,  with  their  control,  prevention,  and  social  aspects. 
For  medical  students;  also  sociological  students  who  have  had  some  preparation 
in  the  fundamental  sciences.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  ^Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  M., 
Tu.,  Dr.  Mock. 

6.  Public-Health  Problems. — Infant  welfare,  the  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign, venereal  diseases.  Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B  or  3.  ^Mj.  Spring, 
10:00,  W.,  Th.,  Professor  Belfield,  Assistant  Professor  Grulee,  and 
Mr.  Minnick. 

iii.   graduate  courses 

10.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Food  Supply. — Lectures  and  conferences  on  the 
bacteriology  of  foods,  including  milk,  butter,  eggs,  canned  foods,  etc.;  on  food 
preservation;  and  particularly  on  the  hygienic  aspects  of  food.  Laboratory  work 
mcludes  practical  examinations  and  studies  of  food  micro-organisms.  Pre- 
requisites: course  1  or  2B,  Chemistry  8  (or  8M).  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Lim- 
ited to  8.    Mj.  Spring,  8 :00-10 :00,  M.-F.,  Mr.  Weeter. 

II.  Water  and  Water  Supply. — Sources  of  supply  and  methods  of  purifica- 
tion. Chemical,  bacterial,  and  microscopical  methods.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8  (or  8M);  course  1  or  2B.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.    Limited  to  8.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00-10:00,  M.-F.,  Mr.  Weeter. 

12.  Public  Health  Laboratory  Methods. — Diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  and  rabies;  Wassennan  test,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  2 A  or  2B.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $6.00.  Limited  to  25.  Mj.  Summer,  3  :30-5  :30,  M.-F.,  Dr.  Cannon; 
Winter,  1 :30-3  :30,  M.-F.,  Messrs.  Gouwens  and  Hudson. 

13.  Parasitology. — Animal  parasites  of  man  (including  protozoa).  Pre- 
requisite: course  1  or  2A  or  2B.  Class  is  limited  to  10.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.    [Not  given  in  1921.] 
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14.  Immunity  in  Relation  to  Preventive  Medicine. — The  use  of  sera,  anti- 
toxins, and  the  like  in  treating  disease;  also  the  use  of  antibodies,  such  as  agglu- 
tinins and  opsonins,  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
course  2A  or  2B.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1921.] 

15.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  specially  pre- 
pared students  and  to  graduates  in  medicine.  Prerequisite:  courses  2A  or  2B, 
and  12;  Chemistry  8  or  8M.  Laboratory  fee,  S6.00.  Mj.  Repeated  each 
Quarter,  Professor  Jordan  and  Associate  Professor  Norton. 

16.  Vital  Statistics  and  Epidemiology. — Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B  and  3. 
|Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  W.,  Th.,  Professor  Jordan. 

17.  School  Hygiene. — This  course  considers  the  more  important  problems 
relating  to  the  individual  school  child  and  his  environment.  It  includes  dis- 
cussions of  posture,  neuro-muscular  co-ordinations,  physical  defects,  and  some 
phases  of  personal  hygiene.  The  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  of  schoolhouses, 
and  other  facts  of  the  common  school  life  are  also  taken  up.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  questions  of  school  programs,  school  recreations,  communicable 
diseases,  and  first  aid.  Admission  to  this  course  is  limited  to  College  of  Educa- 
tion students  and  to  students  taking  major  or  minor  sequences  in  Bacteriology. 
Mj.  Winter  (at  College  of  Education),  11 :00,  M.-Th,  Associate  Professor 
Reed. 

18.  Intestinal  Bacteriology. — A  conference  and  demonstration  course  deahng 
with  the  problems  of  intestinal  hygiene.  This  includes  the  bacteriology  of 
normal  intestines  and  of  intestinal  diseases,  the  effect  of  diet  on  the  intestinal 
flora,  auto-intoxication,  Bulgarian  milk  therapy,  etc.  Prerequisites:  course  2 A 
or  2B,  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:00,  Tu.-F.,  Dr.  Cannon;  ^Mj.  Winter, 
10:00,  M.,  Tu.,  Mr.  Parr. 

19.  Sanitary  Surveys. — A  limited  number  of  advanced  students  may  register 
with  the  Head  of  the  Department  for  the  Sanitary  Survey  of  some  selected  city 
or  town,  the  work  to  cover  a  detailed  study  of  vital  statistics,  water  supply, 
milk  supply,  food  supply,  health  administration,  and  other  factors.  Registration 
for  this  course  after  consultation  only.  Mj.  each  Quarter.  By  special  per- 
mission may  be  taken  out  of  residence.    Professor  Jordan. 

20.  Research  in  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  each  Quarter,  Professor  Jordan,  and  Associate  Professor  Norton. 

IN  THE  department  OF  PATHOLOGY 

6.  Laboratory  Methods  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Study  of  Tuberculosis. — 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  bacteriology,  pathology,  and  immunology 
of  tuberculosis.  Designed  to  train  students  in  the  general  routine  laboratory 
work  of  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and  for  research  in  tuberculosis.  Prerequisite: 
Bacteriology  2A  or  2B.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Spring, 
Lectures,  M.,  1 :30;  laboratory'',  Tu.-F.,  1 :30-3 :30,  Assistant  Professor 
Long. 
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Summer,  1921 
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11 
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11 

1.  10 
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3,  18,  2B  (lab.) 

3,  2B  (lab.  a) 

2A,  16,  18 

2B  (lab.  a).  4,  5 

11:00 

2B  (lab.) 
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2A,  17 

2B  dab.  a) 

1:30 

2 A,  2B  dec.) 

1,  2B  dec.) 

12 

IN,  2B  dec.) 

2:30 

2A 

1,  2B  (lab.  b) 

12 

IN,  2B  (lab.  b) 

3:30 

12 

2B  (lab.  b) 

2B  (lab.  b) 

4:30 

12 

Hours  to  be 
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15,  19,20 

15,  19,  20 

15,  19,  20 

15. 19.  20 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBIJC  SPEAKING 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Solomon  Henry  Clark,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Public  Speaking. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Public  speaking. — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  train  students  to  gather, 
select,  arrange,  and  present  material  in  order  to  affect  a  given  audience  in  a  given 
way  and  within  a  given  time. 

Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:00;  sec.  h,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 
Class  limited  to  20.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson.  Class 
limited  to  20.  Mj.  Spring,  sec.  a,  8:00;  sec.  h,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Nelson.    Classes  limited  to  20. 

II.  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

2.  Public  Speaking. — Continuation  of  course  1.  The  ends  of  speech — clear- 
ness, belief,  entertainment,  action — are  shown  to  determine  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  Hght  of  its  effect  on 
an  audience.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  select  arguments 
and  illustrations  most  Ukely  to  attain  the  end  for  which  his  address  is  designed. 
Criticism  of  deHvery.  Classes  hmited  to  20.  Prerequisite:  Course  1  and 
Enghsh  3.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

3.  Public  Speaking. — This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  methods  of  great 
speakers;  the  analysis  of  characteristic  speeches;  the  consideration  of  psycho- 
logical principles  involved  in  the  management  of  audiences;  and  the  presentation 
and  criticism  of  original  speeches  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Prerequisite: 
Courses  1  and  2  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Consult  instructor  before  regis- 
tering.   Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

6.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page. — The  course  trains  the  student  to 
discover  the  contents  of  the  printed  page.  The  phrase  is  regarded  as  the  unit 
of  thought;  and  with  this  as  the  point  of  departure  he  studies  the  printed  page 
as  a  series  of  phrase  units  with  different  mental  and  emotional  values.  Accuracy 
of  observation  and  care  in  analysis  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained, 
together  with  abiUty  to  read  aloud  simply,  easily,  and  naturally,  without  any 
effort  after  an  art  product.  Classes  Hmited  to  20.  Prerequisite:  18  majors. 
Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

7.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. — The  criteria  of  vocal  expression  are 
studied  from  the  psychological  viewpoint.  The  relation  of  time,  pause,  pitch, 
melody,  inflection,  quality,  and  force  to  speech  is  demonstrated.  The  student  is 
here  made  acquainted  with  the  elements  that  make  up  vocal  expression,  thus 
furnishing  him  with  standards  of  criticism  that  enable  him  to  judge  his  own  vocal 
expression.  These  standards  are  applied  to  the  daily  reading  or  recitation  of 
the  class.  The  material  is  selected  largely  from  literature  used  in  high  schools 
and  the  course  should  therefore  be  of  particular  value  to  high-school  teachers  of 
EngUsh.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  course  6.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

9.  The  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Poetry. — The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to 
show  what  poetry  is,  and  to  train  the  student  in  rendering  it  orally.  It  deals 
with  various  aspects  of  poetic  art.  Typical  examples  are  discussed  and  analyzed, 
with  the  object  of  furnishing  standards  of  criticism,  and  of  enhancing  the  stu- 
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dent's  appreciation.  The  student's  appreciation  of  the  literature  discussed  is 
constantly  tested  through  his  vocal  expression.  Open  to  students  having  18  or 
more  majors  of  credit.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  and  course  6.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

14.  The  Fundamentals  of  Effective  Speaking. — This  course  is  offered  only 
in  the  Summer,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  engaged,  or  about 
to  engage,  in  teaching  PubHc  Speaking.  "Oral  Composition' '  in  high  schools 
will  receive  some  attention.  Principles  presented  in  course  1  are  discussed  in  this 
course,  but  in  much  greater  detail.  The  ends  of  speech,  such  as  clearness,  beUef, 
entertainment,  action,  are  shown  to  determine  the  selecting  and  arranging  of 
material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  light  of  its  effect  on  the  audience, 
rather  than  subjectively.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's  power  to 
gather,  select,  arrange,  and  present  material  effectively.  Not  open  to  Junior 
College  students  nor  to  students  who  have  had  course  1.  Mj.  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Sumjner,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

17.  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare. — Intensive  study  of  the  text  with 
the  view  to  vocal  expression.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to  plot  and  char- 
acterization, particularly  as  these  affect  the  elocution.  Prerequisite:  18  majors 
and  course  6.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark.    [Not  given  in  1921-22.] 

18.  The  Speaking  Voice  and  English  Pronunciation. — The  course  presents 
the  fundamentals  of  English  pronunciation;  of  articulation  and  enunciation. 
It  aims  to  cultivate  an  unaffected,  refined,  and  distinct  dehvery.  Defects, 
mannerisms,  and  colloquialisms  of  speech  are  analyzed  and  corrected.  Through 
exercises  in  vocal  expression  (as  distinguished  from  "voice  culture")  students  are 
trained  to  use  the  voice  correctly.  The  principles  discussed  in  the  course  should 
enable  teachers  of  English  and  of  Expression  to  diagnose  tJie  more  common  defects 
in  the  speaking  voice  and  to  make  practical  suggestions  to  their  pupils  for  the 
improvement  of  their  powers  of  expression.  Open  only  to  students  taking  a 
principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  EngUsh  or  Pubhc  Speaking.  Prerequisites: 
18  majors  and  three  courses  in  English.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Clark. 
[Not  given  in  1921-22.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
AND  ATHLETICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagq,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical 

Culture  and  Athletics. 
Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture 

and  Medical  Examiner  (Men). 
Gertrude  Dudley,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 
Margaret  Burns,  Assistant  Professor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Lillian  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Alma  Wylie,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Joseph  Henry  White,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Daniel  Lewis  Hoffer,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Orsie  Thomson,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

STATEMENT  OF  WORK 
general 

In  so  far  as  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  train  the  growing  individ- 
ual for  usefulness  in  Ufe,  to  that  extent  physical  education  must  demand  attention 
in  any  proper  scheme  of  educational  work,  since  the  capacity  for  usefulness  is 
so  largely  determined  by  the  physical  health  of  the  individual. 

This  Department  is  organized  to  supply  the  opportunity  for  such  physical 
work  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  under  modern  conditions  to  counter- 
act the  deleterious  individual  effects  of  close  appUcation  to  mental  work  and  to 
favor  the  attainment  by  the  individual  student  of  a  high  state  of  physical 
efficiency. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  organized  under  these  heads:  (a)  Hygienic: 
(1)  to  aid  function;  (2)  to  develop  form;  (3)  to  correct  undeveloped  or  deformed 
parts.  (6)  Educative:  (1)  to  perfect  nervous  control;  (2)  to  gain  mental  and  moral 
self-control;  (3)  to  develop  muscular  strength  and  endurance,    (c)  Recreative. 

In  order  that  these  needs  may  be  adequately  supplied,  a  large  variety  of 
work — hygienic,  recreative,  corrective,  and  competitive — is  offered  in  regularly 
organized  classes,  in  both  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Large  opportunities  are 
offered  for  individual  work  outside  of  the  class  organization,  and  provision  is 
made  for  advice  and  assistance  in  such  work. 

Six  quarters  of  work  in  Physical  Culture  are  required  of  Junior  College 
students,  except  that  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  students 
twenty-two  years  of  age  are  exempt  from  further  requirements.  Work  will  be 
taken  each  quarter  until  the  requirement  is  satisfied  and  will  be  credited  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  major  per  quarter. 

It  is  intended  that  a  thorough  physical  examination  shall  preface  the  work 
of  every  student  in  physical  training.  This  examination  is  required  for  under- 
graduate matriculants  and  is  advised  for  graduates  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  their  firet  quarter  in  residence.    On  the  basis  of  information  gained  from  this 
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examination,  suggestions  for  work  and  advice  on  health  topics  will  be  given  each 
individual  by  the  Medical  Examiner  or  Physical  Director. 

WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

The  plan  of  work  is :  general  class  work,  elective  athletic  work,  dancing,  and 
corrective  work  with  emphasis  on  large  group  games  and  recreational  activities. 
The  general  class  work  is  graded,  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced, 
thus  offering  the  students  a  change  of  work  from  year  to  year. 

The  corrective  and  restricted  work  is  given  under  special  supervision  to  all 
those  who  are  in  need  of  remedial  work,  or  are  unable  to  do  the  regular  class 
work.  A  short  course  of  general  health  talks  is  given  each  quarter.  Attendance 
at  one  course  is  required  of  all  entering  undergraduate  students. 

The  athletic  work,  which  is  elective,  is  taken  in  combination  with  the  class 
work — two  periods  of  each  a  week — in  order  that  the  student  by  this  combination 
may  obtain  the  best  possible  development.  This  work,  which  is  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department,  includes  in  the  different  seasons  basket-ball,  indoor 
and  outdoor  baseball,  field  hockey.  Captain  ball,  tennis,  golf,  and  swimming. 
The  competitive  side  of  the  work  is  developed  by  intra-  and  inter-hour  as  well 
as  class  games  during  the  year,  culminating  in  the  annual  championship  games 
between  the  Junior  and  Senior  College  teams,  and  with  tournaments  in  the  other 
sports  and  an  annual  gymnastic  contest. 

WORK  FOR  MEN 

In  addition  to  the  regular  graded  gymnastic  work,  a  certain  part  of  which 
consists  of  work  in  gymnastic  dancing  and  group  games,  elementary  instruc- 
tion is  ^ven  in  swimming,  wrestling,  and  fencing  in  large  classes.  These  groups 
are  later  subdivided  for  more  advanced  work.  Opportunity  for  the  playing  of 
hand  ball  and  squash  is  given,  and  instruction  provided  as  required.  Teams 
for  intercollegiate  competition  are  organized  in  football,  baseball,  track  and 
field  athletics,  basket-ball,  gymnastics,  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  tennis,  and 
golf.  Class  and  department  teams  are  organized  in  as  many  Unes  of  competition 
as  possible  and  schedules  arranged  to  decide  class  and  University  champion- 
ships. Contests  to  decide  the  individual  all-around  championship  are  con- 
ducted annually  in  each  of  the  following:  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  and 
gymnastics. 

Faithfulness  and  intelligence  in  training  and  practice  count  for  more  in 
securing  places  on  the  University  teams  than  individual  brilliancy  and  natural 
abiUty  alone. 

BUILDINGS 

Ida  Noyes  Hall. — The  main  portion  of  the  building  has  a  frontage  of  240  feet 
on  Fifty-ninth  Street  between  Woodlawn  and  Kimbark  avenues.  From  the 
middle  of  the  main  structm-e  the  gymnasium  extends  100  feet  back  to  the  north. 
To  the  west  of  the  gymnasium  is  the  swimming  pool  room  with  a  visitors' 
gallery  in  the  east  end.  The  pool  is  60  by  25  feet  with  a  double  glass  roof  and 
windows  opening  on  to  the  cloister  garden  on  the  south.  In  the  basement  is  a 
gymnasium,  38  by  66  feet,  with  two  bowling  alleys  adjoining.  Here  also  are  the 
lockers,  dressing  rooms,  group  and  individual  showers,  the  swimming  suit  rooms 
with  the  sterilizers,  and  the  linen  closets.    On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices. 
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a  room  for  corrective  gymnastic  work,  30  by  40  feet  in  size,  and  individual  rest- 
rooms.  From  the  memorial  hall  on  the  second  jQioor,  with  its  adjoining  trophy- 
room,  doors  lead  to  the  spectators'  gallery  in  the  gymnasium.  The  building 
contains  provisions  also  for  the  women's  commons  and  for  social  purposes. 
The  building  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ida  E.  S. 
Noyes. 

Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium. — The  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium, a  memorial  to  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett,  has  been  in  use  since  the 
Autumn  Quarter  of  1903.  It  was  formally  dedicated  on  January  29,  1904.  The 
building,  with  equipment,  cost  over  $275,000.  It  is  200  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 
The  basement  floor  contains  four  large  dressing-rooms  for  the  University  and  visit- 
ing teams,  shower  baths,  Turkish  bath«,  rubbing-room,  stockroom,  vaults,  and 
special  classrooms  for  fencing  and  wrestUng.  The  first  floor  has  space  for  1,500 
lockers,  25  shower  baths,  a  swimming-tank,  Faculty  exercising  room,  and  offices. 
The  swimming-tank  is  60  by  28  feet — a  very  convenient  size  for  conducting 
swimming  races.  It  is  beautifully  fitted  up  with  white  tile.  A  gallery  with  seats 
for  200  people  overlooks  the  water.  The  second  or  top  floor  is  the  exercising 
room;  it  extends  over  the  whole  building  and  is  entirely  free  from  pillars.  A 
running-track  varying  in  width  from  12  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet  6  inches,  with  13.4 
laps  to  the  mile,  extends  around  the  walls  twelve  feet  above  the  floor.  The  gym- 
nasium has  been  equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modem  apparatus,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  new  in  design  and  was  made  especially  for  this  building.  Provision 
has  been  made  by  multiplying  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  exercising  of  large  squads 
of  men  at  one  time  with  the  smallest  loss  of  time  to  the  individual.  A  large  triple 
batting-cage  has  been  installed  for  winter  baseball  practice,  and  bleachers  which 
will  accommodate  1,500  persons  have  been  built  for  use  at  athletic  meets. 

GROUNDS 

For  women. — Outdoor  Gymnasium.  A  turfed  field,  north  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall,  is  used  for  class  work  and  gymnastic  games. 

For  men. — The  Athletic  Field  includes  two  city  squares  and  is  fully  equipped 
for  all  kinds  of  squad  and  competitive  work. 

A  concrete  grandstand,  480  feet  long  and  50  feet  high,  occupies  the  west  side 
of  the  field.  Under  the  stand  are  toilet-rooms,  a  racquet  court,  locker-rooms, 
baths,  team  rooms,  and  squash  and  handball  courts.  This  equipment  is  used  as 
supplementary  to  the  gymnasium. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  fields  and  courts  there  are  thirty-one  tennis 
courts  on  the  campus,  which  are  used  by  both  men  and  women  students.  These 
were  built  by  means  of  receipts  from  the  athletic  games. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 
AND  TACTICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harold  E.  Marr,  Major  of  Field  Artillery,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

James  C.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Captain  of  Field  Artillery,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

Preston  T.  Vance,  Captain  of  Field  Artillery,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

John  Hinton,  First  Lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery. 

INTRODUCTORY 

In  co-operation  with  the  War  Department  of  the  federal  government,  the 
University  maintains  a  field  artillery  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
While  functioning  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General 
Staff,  the  MiUtary  Department  is  under  the  active  supervision  of  the  University 
authorities;  it  has  the  same  status  as  any  other  department  of  the  institution 
and  is  administered  on  the  same  basis. 

Its  object  is  to  enable  students  of  the  University  to  earn  commissions  as 
officers  of  field  artillery  in  the  mihtary  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  necessary 
technical  preparation  and  instruction  being  given  while  students  are  pursuing 
their  general  and  professional  studies  and  without  interference  with  these  studies. 

The  course  in  Mihtary  Science  and  Tactics  is  based  upon  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  academic  and  the  mihtary,  so  that  the  completion  of  certain 
academic  courses  will  be  credited  toward  a  commission  and  the  completion  of 
mihtary  courses  will  be  credited  toward  the  usual  degrees.  The  work  is  planned 
to  cover  a  period  of  four  years,  but  under  certain  circumstances,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty,  it  may  be  covered  and  completed  in  three.  These  circumstances 
ordinarily  contemplate  previous  training,  not  necessarily  in  the  army,  credit  for 
which  in  the  mihtary  courses  may  be  obtained  upon  consultation  with  the  Head 
of  the  Department.  The  amount  of  credit  depends  upon  the  character  and 
length  of  training.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  in  Military 
Science,  provided  he  is  awarded  a  degree  by  the  University,  a  student  will  be 
offered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  commission  as  second  heutenant, 
Field  Artillery  Reserve  Corps.  Attainment  of  higher  rank  depends  upon  his 
subsequent  activity  in  mihtary  work. 

SALIENT  FEATURES 

1.  Admission. — The  courses  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics  are  open  to 
any  duly  matriculated  male  student  in  the  University  who  is  physically  fit  and 
is  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Registration  is  effected  through  the  Dean,  in 
the  usual  manner. 

2.  Scope. — ^A  minimum  of  field  artillery  and  mihtary  subjects,  collectively 
termed  Mihtary  Science,  is  prescribed.  Under  the  conditions  affecting  the 
work,  the  number  is  purposely  limited,  and  in  themselves  they  possess  high 
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educational  value.  The  strictly  military  subjects  are  normally  taught  by  army 
officers  detailed  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Schedules. — Care  is  taken  that  the  military  shall  not  be  emphasized  at  the 
expense  of  the  academic,  and  subjects  are  so  scheduled  that  a  student  may  fit  them 
into  almost  any  course  he  desires  to  pursue  in  college.  It  is  recognized  that  a  good 
education  is  the  primary  requisite.  The  same  courses,  in  like  sequence,  are 
offered  by  many  leading  universities  and  can  be  completed  in  case  of  transfer 
from  one  university  to  another. 

4.  Academic  credit. — Each  strictly  military  subject  receives  one-half  major 
of  academic  credit  per  quarter  toward  graduation,  making  a  total  of  six  majors 
for  the  complete  course  and  satisfying  the  University  requirements  for  a 
secondary  sequence.  Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  a  student  be 
permitted  to  pursue  more  than  one  miHtary  course  per  quarter,  but  the  elective 
academic  courses  indicated  in  the  schedule  enable  him  to  obtain  a  full  major 
credit  per  quarter.  During  the  present  year  no  additional  charge  is  made  for 
military  subjects,  not  to  exceed  one  major  per  quarter,  carried  as  extras. 

5.  Compensation. — As  indicated  above,  the  miHtary  subjects  are  elective 
from  quarter  to  quarter,  but  having  covered  the  first  two  years  of  the  course 
with  a  satisfactory  standard,  a  student  who  elects  to  complete  it  and  agrees  in 
writing  to  devote  five  hours  per  week  thereto  for  the  remainder  of  his  college 
course  but  not  exceeding  two  years,  will  receive  from  the  government  payment 
of  commutation  of  subsistence  from  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year  to  the  end 
of  his  Senior  year,  including  all  intervening  vacations,  but  excluding  any  time 
spent  in  camp  where  the  food  itself  is  furnished.  At  present  this  commutation 
amounts  to  about  fifty  cents  a  day.  An  additional  thirty  dollars  per  month  is 
paid  students  while  in  attendance  at  the  advanced  camp.    (See  paragraph  8.) 

6.  Equitation. — Physical  training  is  required  throughout  the  academic 
period.  This  is  accentuated  because  sound  physical  development  and  good 
health  are  prime  requirements  of  an  officer.  The  courses  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  Culture  are,  in  general,  accepted  as  satisfying  the  War  Depart- 
ment requirements  in  this  respect.  The  Military  Department,  however,  gives 
a  thorough  course  in  equitation  and  horsemanship,  optional  for  second-year  stu- 
dents, required  in  third  and  fourth  years,  and  credited  by  the  Department  of 
Physical  Culture. 

7.  Drills. — Little  or  no  drill  and  few  miHtary  formations  will  be  required 
during  the  academic  year,  other  than  those  which  may  be  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  the  physical  training  or  with  parts  of  the  course  in  the  "Firing  Battery," 
and  uniforms  will  not  be  worn.  Overalls  for  the  protection  of  clothing,  and 
riding  breeches  and  leggings,  are  furnished  classes  engaged  in  practical  work 
with  the  guns,  motors,  and  horses. 

8.  Camps. — The  necessary  driU  and  practical  training  is  given  in  summer 
camps  of  six  weeks'  duration.  Attendance  at  one  camp  only  is  required — nor- 
mally at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year.  Attendance  at  a  basic  camp  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  second  (Freshman  or  Sophomore)  year  is  optional.  Payment  of 
students'  expenses  to  and  from  both  camps,  and  while  there,  is  now  provided  by 
law,  and  for  the  required  camp  the  student  receives,  in  addition  to  his  allowances, 
pay  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day.  In  addition  to  being  highly  instructive, 
healthful,  and  recreational,  these  camps  afford  an  opportunity  to  meet  students 
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from  other  representative  colleges  and  universities  which  maintain  field  artillery 
units.    Complete  uniforms  furnished  without  charge  are  worn  at  camp. 

9.  Equipment. — To  assure  proper  presentation  of  the  military  subjects, 
the  War  Department  has  furnished  equipment  the  value  of  which  approximates 
$400,000.  It  includes  various  types  of  guns  and  howitzers,  such  as  French, 
British,  and  American  75's,  a  155-mm.  howitzer  and  a  G.P.F.  155-mm.  gun;  a 
complete  firing  battery  of  3-in.  guns,  with  the  accompanying  caissons,  reel-carts, 
and  observation  towers;  automatic  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  pistols;  all  the 
latest  fire-control,  engineering,  and  signal  equipment,  with  wireless  and  telephonic 
apparatus,  and  electrical  projectors;  forty-five  riding  horses,  harness  and  complete 
riding  equipment;  motor  vehicles,  consisting  of  a  five-passenger  touring  car,  a 
sixteen-passenger  reconnaissance  car,  motor  cycles,  a  truck,  and  a  five-ton  cater- 
pillar tractor.  A  Regular  Army  detachment  of  four  noncommissioned  officers 
and  twenty-five  privates  is  maintained  to  care  for  the  material,  equipment,  and 
horses,  and  to  assist  in  the  instruction. 

10.  Commissions. — The  entire  course  of  mihtary  instruction,  satisfactorily 
completed,  prepares  a  student  for  a  commission  as  heutenant  of  Field  Artillery 
in  the  Reserve  Corps,  the  National  Guard,  or,  in  case  of  special  qualification,  the 
Regular  Army.  Except  on  special  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  a  commission  will  be  issued  only  when 
a  student  earns  and  is  awarded  his  degree  from  the  University. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION! 

Note. — Courses  entitled  Military  Science  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  are  the  purely  military  sub- 
jects required  each  quarter;  other  courses,  except  equitation,  are  optional  and  may  be 
combined  with  the  former  to  complete  full  majors. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Autumn  Quarter 

Military  Science  1.    Fundamentals  of  Military  Science. — Two  hours  per 

week.  Military  organization;  dismounted  formations;  mihtary  customs  and 
courtesies;  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  first  aid;  interior  guard  duty;  ceremonies. 
|Mj.    (No  class  attendance  required  of  men  with  accepted  mihtary  experience.) 

English  IM  (Elective,  but  open  only  to  students  taking  Mihtary  Science  1, 
2,  and  3) . — Three  (or  two)  hours  per  week.  Grammar,  composition,  and  rhetoric; 
a  general  study  of  American  and  Enghsh  literature  and  their  history.  ^Mj. 

Note. — Students  electing  English  IM  take  three  hours  of  English  and  two  hours 
of  Military  Science  in  the  Autumn  Quarter,  two  hours  of  English  and  three  hours  of  Mili- 
tary Science  in  the  Winter  and  Spring  quarters,  completing  a  full  major  per  quarter. 
English  IM,  2M,  and  3M  are  equivalent  to  English  1  and,  if  a  satisfactory  standard  is 
attained,  also  to  English  3,  required  of  all  Junior  College  Students;  it  also  is  accepted  in 
lieu  of  English  1  and  English  2. 

Hygiene  100  (Elective  with  Mihtary  Science  1). — Personal  Hygiene.  Two 
hours  per  week.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  by  Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  Health 
Officer  of  the  University.    (For  non-medical  students.)  ^Mj. 

Note. — The  foregoing  course  and  Military  Science  1  form  a  very  satisfactory  com- 
bination, academic  credit  for  the  two  courses  amounting  to  the  normal  major.  Repeated 
in  Spring  Quarter  in  connection  with  Military  Science  3. 

Winter  Quarter 

Military  Science  2.  Field  Artillery  Ordnance  and  Materiel. — Three  hours 
per  week.  Guns,  types,  construction,  mechanical  principle,  and  design;  dis- 
assembling and  assembhng  various  parts  of  gun  materiel,  care,  operation,  adjust- 
ments;  sights,  quadrants,  fuze  setters;    ammunition:    powders,  projectiles, 
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fuzes;  fire-control  instruments:  principles  of  design,  operation,  adjustments, 
care;  tools,  accessories,  equipment  and  methods  of  carrying  same;  automatic 
rifles  and  machine  guns;  signal  equipment,  to  include  semaphore,  projector, 
telephone,  and  wireless;  artillery  harness:  nomenclature,  care,  and  adjustment. 
^Mj.    (This  course  is  largely  practical.) 

English  2M  (English  IM  continued) — |Mj. 
Spring  Quarter 

Military  Science  3.    The  Cannoneer,  Gun  Squad,  and  Firing  Battery. — 

Three  hours  per  week.  The  theory  of  artillery  fire;  duty  of  cannoneers  in  the 
gun  squad  and  the  firing  battery,  theoretical  and  practical;  gunners'  instruction 
and  examinations;  automatic  pistol  and  pistol  practice;  cannoneers'  and  drivers' 
rolls;  shelter  tents.  ^Mj. 

Note. — Opportunity  afforded  to  qualify  as  field  artillery  gunners  during  the  quarter. 

English  3M  (Enghsh  2M  continued) —IM]. 

Hygiene  100  (Elective  with  Military  Science  3) — Same  as  Autumn  Quarter. 

SECOND  YEAR 

Autumn  Quarter 

Military  Science  4.  Motors  and  Motor  Transportation. — Three  hours  per 
week.  Passenger  cars,  motor  cycles,  trucks,  and  tractors:  theory,  mechanical 
design,  and  construction;  gas  engines:  design,  nomenclature,  operation,  and 
care;  carburetion,  ignition,  and  lubrication;  trouble-shooting.  ^Mj. 

Equitation  and  Horsemanship  (optional). — Three  hours  per  week.  Practice 
in  riding.    Receives  university  credit  as  Physical  Culture. 

Winter  Quarter 

Military  Science  6.    Field  Sei-vice  Regulations;    Field  Fortifications. — 

Three  hours  per  week.  Service  of  security  in  the  field;  construction  of  gun 
emplacements,  dugouts,  bomb-proofs,  trenches,  and  fortifications;  camouflage; 
organization  of  the  terrain  for  field  artillery  occupation  and  action.  |Mj. 

Spring  Quarter 

Military  Science  6.  Topography  and  Orientation. — Three  hours  per  week. 
Military  maps  and  mapping;  construction  and  use  of  scales;  traverse,  inter- 
section and  resection,  contouring;  field  work  and  practice  in  sketching;  grids 
and  their  use;  orientation;  hidden  and  visible  areas;  selection  from  maps  of 
artillery  positions  and  the  determination  of  simple  firing  data.  ^Mj. 

Equitation  and  Horsemanship. — Same  as  Autumn  Quarter. 

Physics  7  (Elective  with  MiUtary  Science  subjects). — Two  hcgirs  per  week. 
Demonstration  lectures,  covering  the  entire  field  of  Physics  designed  to  supple- 
ment courses  3S  and  4S.  Prerequisite:  Physics  3S  and  4S  or  their  equivalent. 
^Mj. 

Note. — Given  by  the  Department  of  Physics.  Credit  for  this  course  combined 
with  that  for  one  in  Military  Science  equals  the  usual  major. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Note. — Students  receiving  payment  of  commutation  while  pursuing  third-  and 
fourth-year  courses  are  required  to  devote  five  hours  per  week  to  military  work — three 
in  classroom,  and  two  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed. 

Autumn  Quarter 

Military  Science  7.  Reconnaissance  and  Minor  Tactics. — Three  hours  per 
week.  Tactics  of  the  various  arms  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  field 
artillery;  special  details;  field  artillery  positions;  selection,  reconnaissance, 
occupation,  use  of  special  details;  liaison  and  communication:  means,  methods 
of  maintaining  communication  lines,  combat  signals,  service  of  information, 
messages,  field  orders,  etc.;  map  problems  involving  the  practical  use  of  field 
artillery.  ^Mj. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  University  includes:  (1)  The  Graduate  and  Professional  Schools,  viz., 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of 
Science,  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  the  School  of  Education,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service 
Administration;  (2)  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  (3)  the  Li- 
braries, Laboratories,  and  Museums;  (4)  the  University  Press. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  Faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five;  the  libraries  contain  over  700,000  bound  volumes  and 
200,000  pamphlets  (estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  is  at  WilUams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  with 
170  acres  of  land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters :  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Sumnaer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1922-23  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  19,  1922;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  2,  1922; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1923;  Spring  Quarter,  April  2,  1923.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of 
Science;  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arte, 
of  Philosophy,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and 
Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Social  Service 
Administration. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments  and 
special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford  stipends 
or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University  also 
maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 
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ROUTINE  OF  ENTRANCE 
Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  University 
Examiner,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

A.  CREDENTIALS 

I.  Undergraduate  students  should  present  credentials  by  mail  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  as  follows: 

1.  For  admission  by  certificate  from  an  accredited  secondary  school  (see 
p.  26),  the  principal  of  the  school  should  mail  an  official  transcript  of  the 
student's  record,  using  a  blank  supphed  by  the  University  Examiner  upon 
request. 

2.  For  admission  with  advanced  standing  from  another  institution  (see 
p.  36),  appHcation  made  on  a  blank  supphed  by  the  University  upon  request 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  and  an  official  statement 
of  entrance  and  college  credits. 

11.  Graduate  students  should  present  their  diplomas  or  other  evidence  of 
graduation  from  a  standard  college  at  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Schools,  Inquiry  regarding  ehgibility  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  Schools 
(stating  degree  and  date,  and  institution  conferring  it)  should  be  made  of  the 
University  Examiner  in  advance. 

B.     MATRICULATION  AND  REGISTRATION 

i.  Time  of  registration. — 1.  Students  in  residence  will  register  for  the  following 
quarter  on  the  days  announced  on  the  bulletin  boards  and  in  the  Weekly  Calendar. 
2.  Students  (except  Freshmen)  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time,  or  resuming 
work  after  absence  for  a  quarter,  will  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter. 

II.  Order  of  procedure  for  new  students. — New  undergraduate  students  will: 
1.  In  case  they  come  from  a  secondary  school  or  another  college,  present  creden- 
tials to  the  University  Examiner  and  secure  a  Course  Book  (certificate  of  admis- 
sion). This  should  be  done  by  correspondence.  New  students  should  send  their 
credentials  to  the  University  Examiner  at  least  one  month  before  they  come  to 
register.  2.  Matriculate  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  or  College  to  which 
admission  is  desired.  Matriculation  is  granted  on  presentation  of  the  proper 
certificate  of  admission  entitUng  the  student  to  enter  the  University.  As  evidence 
of  membership  the  student  is  given  a  matriculation  card.  This  card  should  be 
retained  under  all  circumstances,  as  it  must  be  shown  whenever  membership  in 
the  University  is  to  be  demonstrated.  3.  Register,  in  the  same  office,  for  the 
courses  of  study  desired  for  the  ensuing  quarter.  For  this  purpose  the  student 
will  be  given  a  registration  card  for  the  quarter,  on  which,  after  consultation  with 
the  Dean,  the  courses  desired  will  be  entered.  4.  Pay  the  University  fees  for  the 
ensuing  quarter.  In  order  to  do  this  the  student  vn\l  present  the  matriculation 
card  and  the  proper  registration  card  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  Press  Building, 
Room  1.  On  payment  of  the  fees  the  Cashier  will  stamp  the  matriculation  card 
and  return  it  to  the  student,  together  with  a  receipt  for  tuition  fees  and  for 
laboratory  fees  (if  any).  Tuition  and  other  fees  may  conveniently  be  paid  by 
check  to  the  order  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  provided  the  necessarj"-  registra- 
tion cards  accompany  the  check.  Details  as  to  fees  will  be  found  below.  The 
names  of  the  students  will  be  sent  to  instructors  as  entitled  to  attend  classes 
only  after  the  fees  haoe  been  paid,  as  above  specified. 
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Graduate  students  follow  the  procedure  above,  but  report  to  the  Deans  of 
the  Graduate  Schools  instead  of  to  the  Examiner. 

III.  Changes  in  registration. — ^After  the  first  week  of  the  quarter  change  of 
registration  is  permitted  only  (1)  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  and  (2)  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of  change.  Li  case  of  changes  necessitated 
by  the  University  no  fee  is  required. 

All  changes  in  registration  must  be  made  officially  in  Uie  Dean's  office.  This 
applies  to  courses  dropped,  courses  added,  changing  from  one  course  to  another, 
changing  from  "visitor"  to  "credit,"  or  vice  versa.  No  change  in  registration 
may  be  made  after  the  fifth  week  of  the  quarter. 

IV.  Required  physical  culture. — Junior  College  students  are  required  to  take 
continuous  work  in  Physical  Culture,  and  will  register  each  quarter  for  a  course 
in  that  Department,  Senior  College  students,  who  have  satisfied  the  Physical 
Culture  requirement,  are  exempt  from  physical  and  medical  examination  except 
as  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  University  Sanitation  and  Hygiene. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $10.00  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 

1.  The  tuition  fee  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
and  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration,  is  $50.00  a  quarter. 

2.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science 
and  the  College  of  Education,  and  unclassified  students,  is  $60.00  a  quarter  for 
regular  work  (three  majors  for  a  quarter);  for  a  fourth  major,  in  addition,  $20.00 
a  quarter. 

3.  The  tuition  fee  for  students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion, including  materials  fees  in  that  school,  is  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in 
the  Law  School,  $70.00  a  quarter;  for  students  in  the  Medical  Courses,  including 
laboratory  fees,  $75.00  a  quarter;  and  for  students  in  the  Divinity  School,  $50.00 
a  quarter. 

4.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter^ 
and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  3:00  p.m.  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter 
at  the  Office  of  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5.00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $6.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics,  Modeling  and  Ceramics,  and  Industrial 
Education,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $2.00  to  $6.00  are  charged  for  certain 
courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Twelve  dollars  ($12.00)  is  the 
maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  department.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  laboratory  courses  are  required  to  purchase 
at  the  office  of  the  Cashier  adequate  breakage  and  supply  coupon  tickets  to  be 
deposited  as  follows:  for  courses  in  Chemistry,  with  the  Curator  of  Kent  Chem- 
ical Laboratory;  for  courses  in  Physiology,  with  the  iuBtructor  in  charge;  for 
courses  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  with  the  instructor  in  charge;  and  for 
courses  in  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hj'-giene  and  Bacteriology, 
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at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building.  New  tickets  must 
be  purchased  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter,  and  a  refund  of  the  unused  balance 
on  the  old  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  that  time.  In  courses  requiring  the  use  of 
a  microscope  a  rental  fee,  varying  with  the  type  of  the  instrument,  is  charged. 

E.  A  small  materials  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1.00  per  quarter  in  the  men's  gymnasium  and  $1.50 
in  the  women's  gymnasium  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10.00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 
The  University  has  thirteen  residence  halls  for  students,  eight  for  women 
and  five  for  men.  Rooms  in  these  halls  rent  for  from  $30  to  $75  a  quarter.  The 
rental  covers  charges  for  heat,  light,  and  care,  except  that  in  Drexel  House  the 
rooms  are  cared  for  by  the  students  themselves.  Rooms  are  for  the  most  part 
single,  but  a  few  in  each  Hall  may  be  occupied  by  two  students.  Application 
for  rooms  should  be  made  to  the  University  Cashier,  who  will,  on  request,  send 
a  diagi-am  of  the  Halls  showing  prices  of  rooms.  Each  room  is  furnished  with 
study-table,  chairs,  bookcase,  bureau,  mirror,  chamber-ware,  rug,  bedstead, 
mattress,  and  bedding,  with  the  exception  that  in  Hitchcock  Hall  rugs  are  fur- 
nished by  the  students  and  in  Drexel  House  bedding  is  furnished  by  the  students. 
Towels  must  be  furnished  by  the  students.  Rooms  may  not  be  subrented,  nor 
can  exchange  or  transfer  of  rooms  be  made  except  by  permission  of  the  Cashier. 

A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  Hall;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

Six  of  the  halls  for  women  (Beecher,  KeUy,  Foster,  Green,  Greenwood,  and 
Kenwood)  have  separate  dining-rooms  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  board  in  these 
halls  is  $7.00  per  week  and  board  for  the  entire  quarter  is  payable  in  advance 
on  the  opening  day.  All  students  hving  in  these  halls  are  required  to  take  their 
meals  there. 

The  table  below  furnishes  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses,  exclusive  of 
tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks,  of  a  student  in  the  University 
residing  within  the  quadrangles. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

$  90.00 
231.00 
45.00 
30.00 
45.00 

$144.00 
270 . 00 
60.00 
51.00 
75.00 

$288.00 
330.00 
75.00 
72.00 
120.00 

$441.00 

$600.00 

$885.00 
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An  opportunity  to  share  in  co-operative  housekeeping  and  thereby  to  reduce 
living  expenses  somewhat  is  offered  at  Drexel  House,  which  accommodates 
sixteen  women  students  who  share  in  the  preparation  of  meals  and  the  care  of 
the  House.  Room  rent  for  each  student  is  $36.00  a  quarter,  and  the  co-operative 
plan  makes  the  cost  of  table  board  considerably  less  than  is  possible  under  other 
circumstances.  Some  experience  in  housekeeping  and  adaptabiUty  to  group  life 
are  necessary.  Correspondence  with  reference  to  rooms  in  Drexel  House  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Housing  Bureau. 

The  University  of  Chicago  maintains  its  Housing  Bureau  in  order  to  assist 
students  in  finding  the  best  accommodations  obtainable  in  the  University 
neighborhood.  All  rooms  listed  have  been  inspected  and  certain  standards  are 
maintained.  Rooms  on  small  inclosed  courts  are  not  listed,  and  all  householders 
registered  must  rent  exclusively  to  men,  or  exclusively  to  women.  The  use  of  a 
reception  room  at  least  two  evenings  a  week  must  be  provided  for  women  students. 
Students  are  asked  to  co-operate  by  insisting  on  these  requirements  even  if  they 
do  not  engage  their  rooms  through  the  Housing  Bureau. 

Upon  arrival  at  the  University,  students  should  apply  at  once  to  the  Housing 
Bureau  for  a  Hst  of  rooms.  Incoming  students  are  especially  cautioned  against 
strangers  who  approach  them  at  the  station  or  on  the  streets  and  offer  their 
services  in  seeming  rooms.  Because  of  a  general  scarcity  of  housing  faciHties 
in  Chicago  at  the  present  time,  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  find  satisfactory  accom- 
modations than  was  the  case  in  past  years. 

Students  may  secure  furnished  rooms  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University 
at  prices  ranging  from  $60.00  to  $150.00  a  quarter,  and  take  their  meals  at  the 
University  or  at  nearby  restaurants.  Men  occasionally  find  small  rooms  or 
dark  rooms  for  less  than  $50.00  a  quarter,  but  women  usually  have  to  pay  $60.00 
or  more.  Not  less  than  $7.00  a  week  should  be  allowed  for  table  board,  and  one 
can  seldom  find  a  room  with  outside  light,  drop  light,  study  table,  ample  closet 
space,  and  a  comfortable  bed  for  less  than  $72.00  a  quarter. 

Desirable  furnished  rooms  for  fight  housekeeping  are  difficult  to  find.  They 
range  in  price  from  $30.00  to  $75.00  a  month.  The  so-called  kitchenettes  in 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  are  small,  usually  dark,  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  table  and  gas  plate,  but  never  with  running  water.  Rooms  with  kitchen 
privileges  may  be  secured  at  the  regular  room  rates  with  an  additional  charge  of 
about  $12.00  per  quarter. 

Furnished  houses  or  apartments  of  from  four  to  ten  rooms  vary  in  price  from 
$60.00  to  $150.00  per  month.  In  the  University  neighborhood  there  are  very 
few  two-  or  three-room  apartments  and  their  rental,  unfurnished,  is  $50.00  a 
month  or  more.    The  Housing  Bui'eau  Usts  only  furnished  houses  and  apartments. 

Lists  of  rooms  may  be  obtained  at  the  office.  Room  1,  Press  Building,  about 
one  week  before  the  opening  of  each  quarter.  Lists  should  be  obtained  in  person 
at  this  office.  Renting  by  mail  is  not  satisfactory  and  students  are  advised 
against  it. 

Board  at  the  University  may  be  obtained  at  Hutchinson  Commons,  the 
Ida  Noyes  refectory,  and  the  Emmons  Blaine  lunchroom.  Cafeteria  service  is 
provided,  the  cost  of  meals  averaging  about  $7.00  per  week. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago  as  well  as 
of  other  universities  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attending 
seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee  for 
laboratory  work.    Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with  the  President. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowships  are  awarded  annually  by  the  Trustees,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  nomination  of  particular  departments,  to  graduate 
students  who  desire  to  pursue  advanced  work  in  some  special  line. 

Ay-plications  Jot  Fellowships. — Applications  for  Fellowships  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 
and  should  be  in  their  hands  on  or  before  March  1 . 

Appointments  to  Fellowships. — 

a)  Date. — The  annual  assignment  of  Fellowships  is  made  April  1.  A  Fellow- 
ship is  available  for  any  three  of  the  four  quarters,  beginning  with  the  Summer 
Quarter,  following  the  date  of  appointment. 

6)  Attainments  required. — The  candidate  must  have  attained  proficiency  in 
some  department.  In  general,  he  should  have  spent  at  least  one  year  in  resident 
study  after  receiving  his  Bachelor's  degree.  In  making  the  appointment  special 
weight  is  given  to  dissertations  indicating  the  candidate's  ability  to  conduct 
original  investigation. 

Quarterly  Reports. — Each  Fellow  makes  a  written  report  to  the  Dean  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quarter.  This  report  outlines  his  work  as  a  student,  and  the 
work  assigned  to  him  as  an  officer  of  the  University  for  the  current  quarter,  and 
is  indorsed  by  the  head  of  the  department.  The  report  blanks  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. 

A.     UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  University  appropriates  annually  from  its  general  funds  the  amount 
of  $21,100  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  ranging  in  individual  value  from  $150,  or  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters, 
to  $520. 

The  University  asks  of  each  of  these  Fellows  a  modicum  of  service,  con- 
sisting of  work  (a)  as  an  instructor;  (6)  as  an  assistant  in  reading  examination 
papers;  (c)  as  an  assistant  on  a  University  journal;  or  {d)  as  an  assistant  in  one 
of  the  departmental  laboratories,  museums,  or  libraries.  In  no  case  is  a  Fellow 
expected  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the  work  here  indicated  as  to  interfere 
seriously  with  his  own  study.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  com- 
pensation, unless  by  permission  of  the  President. 

B.     ENDOWED  AND  ANNUAL  FELLOWSHIPS 

In  addition  to  the  regular  University  Fellowships  mentioned,  there  are 
special  Fellowships  offered  by  individuals.  These  vary  somewhat  in  number  and 
amount  from  year  to  year.    At  present  they  are  as  follows: 
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1.  The  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mr. 
Berthold  Loewenthal,  of  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  his  son,  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal. 
It  yields  $400  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  University. 

2.  The  GtLstcma  F.  Swift  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift,  Chicago,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  Gustavus  F.  Swift.  It 
yields  about  $920  to  the  incumbent  annually  appointed,  and  is  awarded  for 
especial  ability  in  research  on  the  nomination  of  the  Departanent  of  Chemistry 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  University. 

3.  The  Edith  Barnard  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Chemistry,  established  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Edith  Barnard,  yields  $150  a  year,  and  is  awarded  by  the  Uni- 
versity, on  nomination  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  to  some  deserving 
graduate  student. 

4.  The  Home  Economics  Fellowships,  which  yield  $600  to  students  in  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics  for  the  year  1922-23.  Candidates  should 
present  evidence  of  graduate  work  in  an  institution  of  high  standing.  A  part 
of  the  time  of  the  women  awarded  these  Fellowships  is  to  be  spent  in  research 
in  Home  Economics. 

C.     RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

1.  The  National  Research  Council  Fellowships  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
provided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  are  awarded  by  the  National  Research 
Council.  Fellows  may  choose  the  institution  in  which  they  desire  to  pursue 
research.  Applications  should  be  made  to  the  National  Research  Council, 
Washington,  D.C. 

2.  The  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Logan  Research  Fellowships,  endowed  by 
Mr.  Frank  G.  Logan,  are  available  for  research  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Bac- 
teriology and  Pathology.  Each  Fellowship  affords  an  annual  stipend  of  $1,000. 
On  the  organization  of  the  Medical  School  the  Research  Fellowships  in  Medicine 
and  in  Surgery  will  be  awarded.  The  Fellowship  in  Bacteriology  and  in  Pathology 
is  awarded  in  alternate  years. 

3.  The  Gypsum  Fellowships,  provided  by  the  Gypsum  Industries  Association, 
are  available  for  two  graduate  students  for  research  in  soil  fertilizers  in  the 
Department  of  Botany.  Each  fellowship  affords  an  annual  stipend  of  $750 
payable  in  twelve  payments. 

4.  The  DuPont  Fellowship,  granted  by  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Com- 
pany, is  available  for  the  encouragement  of  research  in  any  field  of  Chemistry. 
It  yields  $750  annually. 

D.     PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL  FELLOWSHIPS 

For  information  see  the  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  schools  concerned. 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  PRIZES,  AND  OTHER  AIDS  AND  AWARDS 

A.  SCHOLARSHIPS 
I.     HONOB  8CHOLA.BSHIPS 

Honor  Entrance  Scholarships. — To  a  limited  number  of  students  of  high  rank 
from  co-operating  high  schools  honor  scholarships  ($180  in  tuition  fees)  are 
granted  each  year.    Holders  of  honor  scholarships  are  not  required  to  render 
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service  to  the  University.  These  scholarships  may  be  revoked  at  the  end  of  any 
quarter  if  the  holder's  work  is  not  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  grade. 

Competitive  Examination  Entrance  Scholarships. — In  connection  with  the 
annual  conference  of  the  University  in  co-operation  with  its  secondary  schools, 
held  at  the  University  in  May  of  each  year,  competitive  examinations  in  certain 
subjects  are  open  to  Seniors  in  the  co-operating  high  schools.  There  are  likewise 
contests  in  reading  aloud  and  effective  speaking.  Eleven  scholarships  are 
awarded  annually,  each  covering  tuition  ($180)  for  the  next  academic  year. 

Second-Year  Honor  Scholarships. — To  twenty  Junior  College  students  who 
have  shown  exceptional  ability  in  the  work  of  the  first  yeai*  honor  scholarships 
are  granted  for  the  second  year  (three  quarters)  for  the  undergraduate  course. 
One  of  these  is  called  The  Lillian  Gertrude  Selz  Scholarship  and  grants  full 
annual  tuition  fees  plus  $70  in  cash  to  the  young  woman  who  completes  the  first 
year  with  highest  standing. 

Senior  College  Honor  Scholarships. — Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Scholarships,  honor  scholarships  in  the  Senior  Colleges,  covering  the  tuition 
fees  for  the  next  academic  year,  are  awarded  to  students  nominated  by  the 
department  for  excellent  work  (1)  in  the  Junior  College  courses,  and  (2)  in  the 
first  three  years  of  the  College  course. 

Graduate  Honor  Scholarships. — Scholarships  are  assigned  to  students  who 
have  completed  with  honor  the  work  of  the  Senior  College.  Each  department 
of  the  University,  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarships,  has  the 
privilege  of  naming  a  student  who  is  for  that  year  the  honor  student  of  the  Senior 
College  in  that  department,  and  to  this  student  there  is  given  a  scholarship 
jdelding  in  each  case  a  sum  equal  to  the  University  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters, 
provided  the  student  continues  his  studies  in  the  Graduate  Schools.  The 
assignments  are  made  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  and  in  no  case  does  a  scholar- 
ship continue  beyond  the  end  of  the  Spring  Quarter  next  following  the  date  of 
assignment. 

II.     ENDOWED  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Enos  M.  Barton  Scholarship,  endowed  by  Mr.  Enos  M.  Barton, 
Chicago,  provides  for  the  full  tuition  fees  of  a  student.  It  is  awarded  annually  to 
an  undergraduate  student  whose  scholarship  in  preparatory  work  and  in  college 
shall  reach  B,  and  who  shall  maintain  this  standing  subject  to  forfeiture. 

The  Permelia  Brown  Scholarships,  about  $1,250  per  annum,  provided  for 
under  the  will  of  Permelia  Brown,  offer  aid  to  unmarried  American-bom  women 
students,  residents  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Application  should  be 
made  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Permelia  Brown  Scholarships. 

The  Civil  Government  Scholarship  yields  $200  annually:  one  prize  of  $150  and 
one  of  $50.  The  prizes  are  given  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  in  the  "Civil 
Government  of  the  United  States."  The  examination  is  held  in  November,  and 
is  open  to  all  students  who  have  been  in  residence  at  least  three  quarters,  who 
have  not  more  than  twelve  majors,  and  who  have  an  average  grade  of  C.  No 
award  is  made  unless  the  examination  mark  is  at  least  80  per  cent. 

The  Class  of  1916  Scholarship  yields  $50  toward  the  tuition  fees  of  some 
deserving  student,  preferably  a  Senior.  The  appointment  will  be  based  upon 
financial  need,  scholarship  and  student  activities  receiving  secondary  considera- 
tion. 
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The  Colby  Scholarships  jdeld  full  annual  tuition  fees  for  five  graduates  of 
Wayland  Academy. 

"  The  Zwinglitis  Grover  Memorial  Scholarship,  endowed  by  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  Dearborn  Seminary,  yields  annual  fees  for  a  woman  student. 

The  A.  J.  Howe  Memorial  Scholarship  yields  $50  toward  the  tuition  fees  of  a 
University  student. 

The  Kelly  Scholarship  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees  for  an  undergraduate 
student. 

The  Haiman  Lowy  Scholarship  yields  full  annual  fees  to  a  young  man  student, 
preferably  to  a  student  of  Jewish  faith. 

The  Walter  D.  Lowy  Scholarship  yields  fiill  annual  fees  and  is  granted  to  a 
student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  person  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  Henry  C.  Lytton  Scholarship  yields  the  annual  tuition  fees. 

The  Marie  J.  Mergler  Scholarship  yields  annual  fees  to  a  young  woman  stu- 
dent speciahzing  in  Physiology. 

The  Herbert  A.  and  Harriet  E.  Morse  Scholarship  yields  $140,  to  be  applied 
to  the  education  of  worthy  and  needy  persons  desiring  to  attend  or  attending  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  La  Verne  Noyes  Foundation,  estabhshed  July  5,  1918,  by  the  gift  of  Mr. 
La  Verne  Noyes,  provides,  in  the  Colleges  and  in  the  Graduate  and  Professional 
Schools,  tuition  scholarships  (approximately  350)  for  deserving  students  who 
(1)  shall  themselves  have  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war  for  Uberty  into  which  the  RepubUc  entered  on  April  6,  1917,  providing  that 
such  service  was  terminated  by  honorable  discharge;  or  (2)  shall  be  descendants 
by  blood  of  anyone  in  service  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  said  war;  or  (3)  shall  be  descendants  by  blood  of  anyone  who  served 
in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  said  war,  provided  that  such  service 
was  terminated  by  an  honorable  death  or  an  honorable  discharge.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  La  Verne  Noyes  Schol- 
arships. 

The  Pillshury  Academy  Scholarships  yield  annually  tuition  fees  for  five 
graduates  of  Pillsbury  Academy. 

The  Joseph  Reynolds  Scholarships  yield  $1,455  per  year,  available  in  tuition 
fees  for  undergraduate  men  students. 

The  Scammon  Scholarship  yields  $25  toward  the  tuition  fees  of  a  Chicago 
student. 

The  Elbert  H.  Shirk  Scholarship,  available  for  students  nominated  by  the 
Shirk  Estate,  Peru,  Indiana,  yields  annual  tuition  fees. 

The  Charles  H.  Smiley  Scholarship  yields  full  annual  fees  and  is  granted  to  a 
student  of  high  scholarship,  preferably  to  a  colored  student. 

The  Frederick  A.  Smith  Scholarship  Fund,  estabhshed  in  1920  by  the  will  of 
Judge  Frederick  A.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  provides  annually  the  sima  of  $1,420. 
Appointment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  and  need.  Apphcation  should  be 
made  before  June  1  to  the  Dean  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

The  Henry  Strong  Scholarships,  provided  for  under  the  will  of  General  Henry 
Strong,  offer  aid  to  students  possessing  not  only  zeal  for  scholarship  but  also 
character  and  those  traits  tending  to  leadership.  Application  should  be  made 
to  the  President  before  August  1. 
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The  TdLcott  Scholarships,  endowed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Talcott,  of  Rockford, 
Illinois,  provide  tuition  fees  to  the  amount  of  $600  per  year.  This  fund  is  reserved 
for  graduate  students,  preferably  graduates  of  Rockford  College. 

The  Peter  Tilton  Scholarship  yields  $50  in  tuition  fees. 

The  Joseph  Triner  Scholarship  yields  $180  a  year  and  is  awarded  to  a  Czecho- 
slovak graduate  of  a  high  school  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  who  has  pursued  with 
distinction  at  least  one  year  of  chemistry  in  that  school,  and  who  is  recommended 
by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  University  Scholarship  gives  full  annual  fees  to  a  student  of  high  scholar- 
ship specializing  in  Semitics. 

The  Catherine  M.  White  Scholarships  yield  annual  fees  for  three  students  of 
high  scholarship. 

The  Wyvern  Club  Scholarship  yields  tuition  fees  for  one  quarter  of  each  year 
to  a  woman  undergraduate  student. 

Three  scholarships,  tuition  for  one  quarter,  are  awarded  to  the  successful 
candidates  for  positions  on  the  Freshman  debating  team.  The  trials  are  held  the 
third  Monday  in  February. 

Three  Public  Speaking  Scholarships  (tuition  fees  for  one  quarter)  are  granted 
to  the  winners  in  the  quarterly  Public  Speaking  Contests  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 

An  Oratorical  Contest  Scholarship,  yielding  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  is 
granted  annually  to  a  Senior  College  student. 

The  University  Debate  Scholarships  provide  for  the  awarding  of  six  scholar- 
ships, tuition  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters  following  the  contests,  to  the 
six  members  of  the  University  debating  teams.  The  trials  are  held  the  first 
Monday  in  November,  competition  being  limited  to  undergraduates. 

Scholarships  in  the  Medical  Courses  as  prizes  for  research. — To  encourage  the 
investigative  spirit  and  method  among  prospective  medical  students  in  colleges 
recognized  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  offers  three  or  fo\ir 
prize  scholarships  in  the  Medical  Courses  for  the  best  dissertations  involving 
original  work  in  one  of  the  sciences  fundamental  to  medicine:  physics,  chemistry, 
or  any  of  the  biological  branches.  Two  or  three  of  these  are  open  to  under- 
graduates only,  as  follows:  the  first  prize  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition 
for  three  quarters  ($225) ;  the  second  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for 
two  quarters  ($150) ;  and  the  third  scholarship,  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for  one 
quarter  ($75).  Students  submitting  dissertations  in  this  group  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  class  of  the  college  which  they  are  attending  and  must  secure 
the  Bachelor's  degree  from  said  college  and  be  ehgible  to  enter  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  order  to  claim  the  scholarship  won. 

One  prize  scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  equal  to  the  tuition  for  three  quarters 
($225),  for  a  dissertation  similar  to  the  above  is  open  only  to  graduate  students 
in  these  colleges. 

The  competition  for  these  prize  scholarships  in  medicine  is  open  only  to 
students  in  colleges  which  are  on  the  recognized  Ust  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dissertations  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  of  Medical  Students,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  on  or  before  April  1.  Further  particulars  in  regard  to  these 
scholarships  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Dean. 
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lU.      PROrKSSIONAL  SCHOOL  BCHOLABBHIPS 

See  the  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Schools  concerned. 

IV.      BHODES  BCHOLABBHIPS 

The  Rhodes  Scholarships  at  the  University  of  Oxford  are  administered  by 
the  Rhodes  Trust.  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  state  of  IlIincMs.  The  secretary  is  G.  E.  Hamilton,  Western  Springs, 
Illinois.  Dean  Henry  Gordon  Gale  is  chairman  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
committee. 

B.  PmZES 

The  Florence  James  Adams  Prizes  of  $75  and  $25  are  offered  to  students  in 
the  Senior  Colleges  for  excellence  in  artistic  reading.  The  competition  occurs  in 
the  Spring  Quarter. 

The  John  BiUings  Fiske  Prize  in  Poetry,  established  by  Horace  Spencer 
Fiske  as  a  memorial  for  his  father.  The  prize  of  approximately  $50  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  student  in  any  division  of 
the  University  who  presents  a  poem  adjudged  best  by  the  head  of  the  English 
Department,  a  leading  American  poet,  and  a  leading  American  critic. 

The  David  Blair  McLaughlin  Prize.  This  prize  of  approximately  $50,  the 
annual  net  income  of  $1,000,  established  in  memory  of  David  Blair  McLaughlin, 
1895-1914,  a  student  in  the  College  of  Literature  of  the  Class  of  1916,  is  awarded 
annually  to  a  student  having  credit  for  not  more  than  two  years  of  college  work 
who  has  shown  special  sHU  and  sense  of  form  in  the  writing  of  English  prose. 
The  competition  occurs  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 

The  Howard  T.  Bicketts  Prize,  about  $250,  the  net  annual  income  of  $5,000, 
is  awarded  on  the  third  day  of  May  to  a  student  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
presenting  the  best  results  in  research  in  Pathology  or  Bacteriology. 

The  Rosenberger  Medal,  founded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger, 
is  awarded  by  the  University  of  Chicago  in  recognition  of  achievement  through 
research,  in  authorship,  in  invention,  for  discovery,  for  unusual  public  service, 
or  for  anything  deemed  of  great  benefit  to  humanity.  If  at  any  time  it  is  thought 
best,  the  awards  may  be  restricted  preferentially,  or  even  wholly,  to  persons 
connected  with  the  University  of  Chicago  and  its  various  departments,  includ- 
ing all  the  faculty  and  other  instructors,  all  the  students,  graduate  and  under- 
graduate, and  all  the  graduates  both  of  the  University  and  of  all  the  departments 
thereof. 

The  Susan  Coher  Rosenberger  Educational  Prizes  were  established  by  Jesse 
L.  Rosenberger.  Only  the  income  of  the  endowment  may  be  used,  (a)  One 
prize  to  be  awarded  in  one  year  or  at  one  time,  either  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Education  or  such  other  department  of  the  University  as  may  be 
deemed  best,  for  a  dissertation  that  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  University 
and  give  the  results  of  valuable  original  research  on  some  important  phase  of 
education,  or  else,  when  thought  best  to  be  awarded  for  the  best  practical  essay 
or  dissertation  produced  in  competition  and  treating  in  some  original  way  some 
phase  of  education.  (6)  The  next  prize  to  be  awarded  the  next  year  or  time  in 
connection  with  such  other  department  or  departments  of  the  University  as  may 
be  thought  best,  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  original  research  and  an  acceptable 
dissertation,  or  else  competitively  for  the  best  essay  or  dissertation,  on  some  im- 
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portant  phase  of  education  or  educational  principles,  needs,  or  methods.  It  is 
particularly  desired  to  encourage  original  research  of  a  kind  to  warrant  and 
secure  publication.  In  other  words,  it  is  desired  to  have  the  prizes  awarded 
alternately  as  stimuli  for  constructive  study  and  original  research  to  develop 
practical  ideas  for  the  improvement  of  educational  aims  and  methods.  Awards 
may  be  withheld  at  any  time  it  is  thought  best,  and  income  or  portions  of  income 
may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  or  may  be  added  to  the  permanent  principal  of  the 
endowment  as  desired.  This  endowment  is  intended  to  be  a  special  memorial 
to  Susan  Colver  Rosenberger  (Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger),  to  the  end  that  her 
name  may  distinctively  continue  in  the  cause  of  education  to  be  something  of 
the  inspiration  that  she  herself  was  in  her  lifetime. 

C.  UNIVERSITY  SERVICE 
I.      DE5PAETMBNTAL  BBRVICB 

Graduate. — A  hmited  number  of  assignments  to  service,  yielding  a  part 
or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  available  for  graduate  students  of 
attainment  and  promise.  This  service  is  usually  rendered  in  the  department  in 
which  the  student  is  doing  the  major  part  of  his  work.  Students  in  departmental 
service  pay  their  tuition  fees  in  cash  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter.  At  the 
close  of  the  quarter  they  receive  a  cash  payment  for  the  amount  of  the  service 
if  it  has  been  satisfactorily  rendered. 

Assignments  of  this  class  are  awarded  preferably  to  students  who  desire  to 
work  in  a  special  department  rather  than  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  general 
comses.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  of 
Arts,  Literature,  and  Science. 

II.      LIBRABT  BBRVICB 

AppUcants  for  positions  in  Library  service  are  appointed  to  service  by  the 
Libraries.  Students  holding  such  appointments  must  maintain  a  grade  of 
academic  work  satisfactory  to  their  Deans  and  of  service  satisfactory  to  the 
Libraries.  Such  students  are  required  to  pay  their  fees  in  cash  at  the  office  of 
the  Cashier  within  the  first  five  days  of  the  quarter.  For  whatever  service  they 
may  satisfactorily  render  they  will  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

III.      MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICE 

Other  forms  of  student  service  are:  (a)  messenger  service  at  the  Information 
Office,  appUcations  for  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Cashier;  (b)  service  in 
the  University  Choir,  apphcations  for  which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  the  University  Choir;  (c)  service  in  the  University  Band,  apphcations  for 
which  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  University  Band;  (e)  service 
in  the  Commons,  the  compensation  being  furnished  in  board.  Inquiries  with 
regard  to  this  service  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the  Commons; 
(J)  temporary  stenographic  or  clerical  service  for  members  of  the  Faculty  or 
administrative  officers,  and  occasionally  special  service  in  the  laboratories.  When 
Buch  opportunities  occur,  notices  are  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  in  front  of  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  and  detailed  information  is  obtainable  at  the  Employment  Bureau. 

IV.      OUTSIDE  EMPLOYMENT 

The  University  maintains  an  Employment  Bureau  through  which  many 
kinds  of  work  are  found  for  students  who  are  compelled  to  depend  in  whole  or  in 
part  upon  their  own  resources. 
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D.     LOAN  FUNDS 

From  funds  created  by  friends  of  the  University  loans  are  made  to  many 
students  of  worth  and  promise  who  need  temporary  aid.  These  funds  are  Umited 
and  are  usually  exhausted  early  in  the  academic  year. 

A  special  circular  entitled  Awards  and  Aids  will  be  sent  on  request.  It 
gives  details  concerning  all  the  forms  of  aid,  routine  of  application,  etc. 

LIBRARIES,  LABORATORIES,  AND  MUSEUMS 

A.     THE  LIBRARIES 

The  Libraries  of  the  University  include  the  General  Library  and  the  Depart- 
mental Libraries. 

The  General  Library  is  a  reference  and  circulating  library  and  is  open  to 
students  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  Students  who  have  matriculated 
and  paid  their  Hbrary  fees  may  take  out  at  one  time  six  volumes  from  the  General 
Library  and  other  libraries  open  to  circulation,  but  not  more  than  three  from 
any  one  Ubrary.  These  may  be  kept  two  weeks,  with  privilege  of  extension  of 
loan  in  special  cases.  The  Library  is  open  week  days  from  8 : 00  a.m.  to  10: 00  p.m. 
(Saturday,  8:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.),  hoUdays  and  vacations  excepted.  In  the 
latter  it  is  open  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  (Saturday,  9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m.). 

The  Library  of  the  School  of  Education  is  open  to  the  use  of  all  members 
of  the  University.  It  is  open  each  week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  except 
Saturday,  when  it  closes  at  4:00  p.m.    Books  may  be  drawn  for  two  weeks. 

The  Library  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  Geologj'^  and  Geography  Library, 
and  the  Classical  Library  are  administered  under  the  same  rules  as  the  General 
Library. 

The  Law  Library  is  conducted  as  a  reference  hbrary,  chiefly  for  the  use  of 
law  students,  but  open  to  other  members  of  the  University.  It  is  open  each 
week  day  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m. 

The  Departmental  Libraries  are  primarily  for  the  use  of  advanced  students 
in  the  respective  departments. 

The  Libraries  contain  at  the  present  time  over  700,000  volumes  bound  and 
catalogued.  They  receive  3,213  current  periodical  publications,  including  in 
part  the  transactions  and  proceedings  of  learned  societies.  Technical  periodicals 
are,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the  Departmental  Libraries. 

B.     THE  LABORATORIES 

The  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  con- 
tain rooms  for  special  research,  small  laboratories  for  work  of  investigation,  large 
laboratories  for  general  instruction,  lecture-rooms,  classrooms,  hbrary,  museum, 
and  offices. 

The  Hull  Biological  Laboratories  are  a  group  of  four  buildings  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  anatomical,  botanical,  physiological,  and  zoological  sciences. 
Medical  instruction  is  given  in  three  of  these  laboratories. 

The  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts  Laboratory  is  exclusively  devoted  to  work  in 
Pathology  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

The  Psychological  Laboratories  occupy  two  buildings,  one  devoted  to  work 
in  hmnan  psychology  and  one  to  the  study  of  animal  behavior. 
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THE  MUSEUMS 


The  Walker  Museum  contains  the  collections  of  fossils  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  and  various  mineralogical,  anthropological,  paleontological,  and 
geological  collections  donated  to  or  deposited  in  the  Museum.  It  contains  also 
the  lecture-rooms  and  hbraries  of  the  Department  of  Geology  and  of  the  courses 
in  Anthropology. 

The  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  contains  collections  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  Comparative  Religion,  and  Biblical  Antiquities,  and  occupies  the 
second  and  part  of  the  third  floor.  A  large  assembly  room  and  administration 
oflfices  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  library  is  on  the  third  floor. 


The  Yerkes  Astronomical  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva  is  situated  near 
Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Its  principal  instrument  is  a  refracting  telescope  of 
forty  inches  aperture.  Advanced  students  in  Astronomy  may  register  for  work 
at  the  Observatory,  spending  their  whole  time  at  Williams  Bay. 


Two  gymnasiums,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  offer  opportunities  for 
many  kinds  of  indoor  athletics.  There  are  also  two  large  fields  for  outdoor  exer- 
cise. A  further  description  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  may  be  found  on 
pp.  324-25  of  this  circular. 


For  purposes  of  instruction  the  University  is  organized  into  departments. 
The  following  departments  are  included  within  the  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science: 


D. 


THE  OBSERVATOBY 


GYMNASIUMS 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Division  I 


'Philosophy 
Psychology 
Education 
Political  Economy 
Political  Science 
History 

.Sociology  and  Anthropology 


Comparative  Philology,  General 
Linguistics,  and  Indo-Iranian 
Philology 


The  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 


The  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture 


Household  Administration 
Comparative  Religion 


'The  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures 


The  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures 


The  English  Language  and  Lit- 
erature 


General  Literature 


Division  II 


Zoology 

Anatomy 

Physiology 

Physiological  Chemistry  and 


Pharmacology 


^Hygiene  and  Bacteriology 
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Division  III 

Physical  Culture  and  Athletics  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

The  announcements  of  departments  bracketed  together  are  contained  in 
separate  Group  Circulars. 

THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 
L    FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 
See  pp.  11-18. 

II.  DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.     THE  master's  degree 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — ^Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,^  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  appUcant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appUcation  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfillment  of  the  following  requuements : 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  department  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.'  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  three  months  before  gradua- 
tion, and  the  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department 
at  least  four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened 
to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  dehvery  of  three  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.    Two  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  In  case  the  candi- 
date did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will  present 
to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  fximished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  under- 
graduate work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the 
opening  week  of  the  quai'ter. 

« In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  heu  of  the  dissertation. 
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e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

f)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

H.     THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  dissertation  evincing  the  power  of 
independent  investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowl- 
edge; and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of 
the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject, 
with  less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  ^  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recommenda- 
tion by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled, 
by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
degree.  The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages  which  contain 
important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  the  candidate's  principal 
work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  department  of 
principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  languages  must 
be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments  not  less  than  one  academic  year 
(9  months)  before  the  final  examination  for  the  degree.  Application  for  admission 
to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank 
must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must 
be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that  in  which 
the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  in  pursuance  of  an  accepted  course 
of  study.  The  student  may  follow  one  of  two  plans.  Plan  I:  The  work  ofi"ered 
in  fulfilknent  of  the  requirements  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  any  department  is  out- 
lined by  the  Department  and  approved  by  the  Dean,  for  each  candidate,  not 
later  than  the  first  quarter  of  his  last  year  of  residence  work.  The  work  required 
will  include  such  courses  in  departments  allied  to  that  of  principal  work  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  by  the  principal  department  to  obviate  narrow  speciaUza- 
tion.  The  work  is  selected  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student, 
with  the  double  purpose  (1)  of  giving  him  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  his 
principal  subject  to  cognate  branches  of  learning,  and  (2)  of  preparing  him  for 
productive  scholarship.  All  courses  offered  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirement  for 
the  degree  must  be  advanced  courses,  and  a  list  of  courses  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Faculties  when  the  appUcant  is  admitted  to  candidacy.  Plan  II:  Under 
this  plan  the  work  offered  must  include  one  principal  and  either  one  or  two 

>  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
Btatement  of  his  imdergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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secondary  subjecte.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects  is  normally  9  majors.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  not,  under  this  plan,  take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  depart- 
ment, and  may  not  take  work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than 
three  departments. 

6)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  Literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

3.  Dissertation. — ^Each  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon 
some  topic  connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  dissertation  must  consti- 
tute an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date 
of  the  final  examination.  The  dissertation  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 
This  period  may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

Ten  days  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred, 
three  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation,  together  with  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  (or  Chairman)  of  the  Department  that  the 
copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  as  the  candidate's  dissertation  for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  and  approved  for  publication  without  alteration,  are  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  three  typewritten  copies  are  written 
on  paper  of  uniform  size,  8 1  by  11  inches,  and  of  a  quality  approved  by  the  Head 
of  the  Acquisition  Department  of  the  University  Libraries,  from  whom  samples 
may  be  obtained.  They  are  dehvered  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  to 
the  Acquisition  Department  of  the  Libraries.  One  or  more  copies  are  catalogued 
in  the  Libraries  and  made  available  for  consultation. 

Each  dissertation  is  accompanied  by  an  abstract  in  dupUcate,  not  exceeding 
3,000  words  and  not  less  than  1,200  words  in  length,  together  with  a  certificate 
by  the  authorized  departmental  representative  that  the  same  is  accepted  by  the 
department  as  a  summary  of  method,  evidence,  and  conclusions.  The  abstracts 
are  printed  in  an  annual  volume,  or  departmental  pamphlets.  The  candidate 
pays  a  fee  of  $5.00  a  page  (of  400  words)  toward  the  cost  of  this  pubUcation. 

Illustrative  matter — maps,  drawings,  etc. — ^may,  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Department,  be  omitted  from  two  of  the  three  typewritten  copies  deposited 
in  the  Libraries. 

The  candidate,  having  fulfilled  the  preceding  requirements,  is  at  liberty  to 
publish  his  dissertation  through  such  channel  and  in  such  way  as  he  sees  fit; 
provided,  however,  that  if  the  dissertation  is  in  any  way  modified  after  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  University,  he  is  not  at  Uberty  to  publish  it  as  the  dissertation 
accepted  for  his  degree,  unless  the  modifications  have  been  approved  by  the 
Department  concerned. 

The  University  Libraries  will,  at  the  candidate's  request,  accept  and  dis- 
tribute to  other  libraries  100  printed  copies  of  the  dissertation,  if  printed  in 
acceptable  form  for  such  circulation. 
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4.  Final  examination. — Plan  I  (see  2,  a),  p.  21):  After  admission  to  candi- 
dacy the  student  may  present  himself  for  examination  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled 
(a)  the  requirements  of  the  department,  (b)  the  modern  language  requirement, 
and  (c)  the  dissertation  requirements  (see  3,  p.  22).  The  examination  will  be 
conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  department  in  which 
the  degree  is  to  be  taken,  and  a  representative  of  some  other  department, 
appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  candidate  is  required 
to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work,  including  an  analysis  of  the 
dissertation,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his  Dean  for  distribution  to 
the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  examination. 

Plan  II  (see  2,  a),  p.  21):  After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both 
principal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  departs 
ment  or  departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments as  regards  his  dissertation.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an 
appointed  representative  of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of 
each  of  them  if  there  are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department 
who  may  choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed 
by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  If  the  examination  in  the  secondary 
subject  or  subjects  is  separated  from  the  examination  in  the  principal  subject, 
the  two  may  not  be  held  in  the  same  quarter,  nor  within  three  months  of  each 
other. 

5.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity win  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.* 


THE  COLLEGES 
I.   ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 
ADMISSION  FROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

I.     GENERAL  STATEMENT 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  examination  or  by 
certificate  from  an  approved  school  from  which  he  has  graduated  with  an  average 
grade  in  academic  subjects  (Enghsh  and  groups  1-6;  see  next  paragraph)  higher 
than  the  passing-mark  of  the  school  by  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  difference 

>  In  order  to  avoid  mlsimderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application  is 
made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the 
heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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between  that  mark  and  100.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  units  of  English,  (6)  a 
"principal  group"  of  3  or  more  units,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more 
units.  Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups 
designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  secondary  school  subjects  for 
which  credit  toward  graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the 
student  receives  his  diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  a  modern  language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  Economics,  and  Commercial  Law,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemis- 
try, Botany,  Zoology,  General  Biology,  General  Science,  Commercial  Geography, 
Physiology,  Physiography,  Geology,  Astronomy.  To  form  a  language  group  the 
units  must  be  all  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any  combination  of  subjects 
may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit  each  in  Algebra,  Plane 
Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin,  2  units  must  be  ofiFered 
if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  ^  unit  in  any  subject  is  not 
accepted. 

8XTMMART    OF  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  less)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 
5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its 
diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted. 

II.     ADVISORY  GROUPING  OP  SUBJECTS  IN  PREPARATION  PGR  ADMISSION 

The  attention  of  students  is  drawn  to  the  fact,  as  explained  below,  that 
certain  subjects  are  required  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in 
the  college.  It  is  urgently  recommended  that  as  many  as  possible  be  taken  during 
the  high-school  course.  Students  who  are  preparing  for  a  professional  degree  or 
for  specialized  work  will  materially  increase  the  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
election  by  adopting  the  following  suggestions  for  their  high-school  work: 

A  student  is  advised  to  take  throughout  his  last  year  of  high  school  some 
subject  other  than  English  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the  continuation  group 
(see  p.  42)  of  his  first  year  in  college.  Proper  subjects  for  this  continuation  group 
are  History,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry, 
Physiography,  and  Biology.  This  study  may  form  part  of  the  principal  or  the 
secondary  group. 

Language 

Three  units  of  English  are  specifically  required. 

The  study  of  foreign  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  best  begun 
in  the  high  school.  A  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  modem  languages 
is  strongly  recommended  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  this  be  gained  before 
the  student  enters  college.  Students  who  intend  to  specialize  in  the  classics  are 
advised  to  present  4  units  of  Latin  and  if  possible  3  units  of  Greek.    Those  who 
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intend  to  enter  Law  or  Medicine,  or  to  specialize  in  modem  languages,  are 
advised  to  present  at  least  2  units  of  Latin.  The  first  two  years  of  Latin  are  not 
oilered  in  the  Colleges. 

Mathemapics 

It  should  be  noticed  that  2  units  or  4  majors  of  mathematics  are  required  for 
the  college  degree.  It  is  desirable  that  one  year  of  algebra  and  one  of  plane 
geometry  should  be  presented  for  admission  by  all  students,  as  these  subjects  are 
not  offered  in  the  Colleges. 

Science 

The  2  units  or  4  majors  of  science  required  for  the  college  degree  may  be 
taken  either  in  the  high  school  or  in  the  college.  Students  intending  to  enter  Medi- 
cine should  present  at  least  1  unit  of  Physics  and  if  possible  1  unit  of  Chemistry. 

History 

The  character  and  amoimt  of  history  taken  in  the  high  school  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  student  in  consultation  with  the  school  authorities.  It  should, 
however,  be  recognized  that  if  2  units  be  taken  during  the  high-school  coiu-se, 
the  student  thereby  gains  freedom  to  elect  a  corresponding  number  of  majors  in 
college. 

III.     TIME  OP  PREPARATION — ADMISSION  UNITS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  a  Junior  College  is  expected  to  cover  a  period 
of  four  years  in  a  secondary  school  (high  school  or  academy)  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units.  A  unit  is  a  course  of  study  comprising 
not  less  than  120  sixty-minute  hours  of  prepared  work.  Two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  Under 
conditions  arranged  with  the  school,  preparatory  work  of  high  grade  may  be 
credited  for  a  larger  number  of  admission  units  than  the  same  quantity  of  work 
of  a  lower  grade. 

IV.     METHODS  OP  ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University  may  be  obtained  by  one 
of  the  following  methods:  by  certificate,  by  examination,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods. 

1.  Admission  by  certificate. — Students  who  present  credentials  showing 
graduation  from  any  of  the  following  schools  and  whose  course  of  study  covers 
the  admission  requirements  indicated  above  will,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
their  respective  principals,  be  admitted  without  examination:  (1)  the  accredited^ 
schools  of  the  University,  including  (a)  schools  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges;  (5)  schools  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Admissions  after  inspection  by  official  representatives  of  the  University; 

(2)  schools  approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board; 

(3)  schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially  the 
same  as  those  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Applications  for  admission  to  the 
Colleges  at  the  beginning  of  any  quarter,  accompanied  by  proper  credentials, 
should  be  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  at  least  one  month  before  the 

I  The  continuation  of  any  school  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  University  will  depend 
upon  the  records  made  in  the  University  by  its  graduates  admitted  on  certificates. 
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opening  of  thai  quarter,  and  will  not  be  considered,  except  by  special  action  of 
the  Board  of  Admissions,  if  presented  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
quarter.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  admission  to  any  student 
whose  preparatory  work  was  of  such  grade  as  to  create  doubt  of  his  ability  to 
pursue  college  work  successfully. 

The  University  does  not  regard  it  as  proper  for  schools  to  certify  to  the 
University  as  admission  units  any  credit  gained  otherwise  than  through  the 
successful  completion  of  regular  class  work  organized  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  an  accredited  secondary  school  without  a  full  explanation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  was  done  and  the  character  of  the  tests  applied  to  determine 
the  adequacy  of  the  instruction.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  examine  the 
student  in  each  subject  in  which  adequate  guaranties  are  not  presented  that 
the  credit  recommended  represents  the  full  equivalent  of  regular  classroom 
instruction. 

2.  Admission  oy  examination. — Regular  entrance  examinations  are  held 
twice  each  year,  in  June  and  in  September,  the  Jime  examinations  being  those 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  candidate  may,  at  his  option, 
take  his  examinations  at  different  times,  provided  that  no  examination  is  vaUd 
after  three  years  from  the  date  when  taken  and  that  no  student  shall  be  admitted 
to  examination  at  more  than  three  regular  periods.  Students  who  present  by 
certificate  less  than  15  units  from  an  accredited  school  may  complete  the  require- 
ments for  admission  by  examination. 

a)  The  June  examinations. — The  examinations  held  by  the  CoUege  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  be  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  admission 
examinations  held  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  board's  examinations  will 
be  held  during  the  week  June  18-23,  1923,  and  the  corresponding  week  of  the 
following  year. 

All  applications  for  examination  should  be  addressed  to  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  B  oard ,  43 1  Wes  til  7th  Street,  New  York,  N .  Y .,  and  must  be  made  upon 
a  blank  form  to  be  obtained  from  the  secretary  of  the  board  upon  application. 

AppHcations  for  examination  at  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  also  at  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  must  be  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  examinations;  applications  for  examination  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  four  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  examinations,  and  applications  for  examination  outside  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  must  be  received  at  least  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the 
examinations. 

Applications  received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  admission  of  the  candidate  concerned,  but  only 
upon  the  payment  of  $9.00  in  addition  to  the  usual  fee. 

The  examination  fee  is  S9.00  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  $20.00  for  all  candidates  examined  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  fee  (which  cannot  be  accepted  in 
advance  of  the  application)  should  be  remitted  by  postal  order,  express  order, 
or  draft  on  New  York  to  the  order  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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A  list  of  the  places  at  which  examinations  are  to  be  held  by  the  board  in 
June  is  published  about  March  1  of  each  year.  Requests  that  the  examinations 
be  held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be  transmitted 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board  not  later  than  February  1. 

b)  The  September  examinations. — The  September  examinations  are  held  at 
the  University.  Those  for  1922  will  be  held  September  11-15.  Applications 
for  admission  to  these  examinations  should  be  made  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance.  Each  applicant  will  pay  in  advance  an  examina- 
tion fee  of  $5 . 00.  The  University  Cashier's  receipt  for  this  fee  entitles  the  student 
to  admission  to  examination  in  as  many  subjects  as  he  wishes  to  take  at  one  period. 

c)  Special  examinations. — Students  seeking  admission  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Winter  or  Spring  Quarter  may,  upon  application  to  the  University  Examiner 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance,  arrange  for  special  examination  in  subjects  in 
which  they  are  deficient.  These  special  examinations  are  held  during  the  second 
week  in  December  and  March.  For  admission  to  such  special  examination  a 
fee  of  $5.00  is  charged. 

V.     DESCRIPTION  OP  SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  scope  of  the  subjects  accepted  for  admission  is  indicated  in  the  pages 
which  follow. 

Political  Economy 

If  the  course  deals  primarily  with  the  principles  of  economics  some  standard 
text,  such  as  Laughlin's  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  Johnson's  Introduction  to 
Economics,  or  Bullock's  Introduction  to  Economics,  should  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  work  and  of  classroom  discussion.  Especial  attention  should  be  directed 
toward  giving  the  student  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamental  principles. 
Students  should  have  access  also  to  selected  economic  treatises,  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  connection  with  class  work  systematically  to  extend  their  study 
into  local  conditions  of  industry  and  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  organization  of  industrial  society,  its  evolution  and  structural 
characteristics,  as  is  strongly  recommended  for  the  introductory  course  on  the 
subject,  Marshall's  Readings  in  Industrial  Society  is  recommended.    ^  unit. 

Political  Science 

Civil  Government, — Credit  will  be  given  for  such  knowledge  of  this  subject  as 
is  indicated  by  any  standard  text — such  as  Hart,  Hinsdale,  or  James  and  Sanford. 
The  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one  book,  however,  but  should  be  accus- 
tomed to  work  by  topics.    \  unit. 

HiSTOBT 

1.  The  History  of  Greece  from  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  Corinth  (146  b.c), 
together  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  ancient  oriental  history.    \  unit. 

2.  The  History  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  death  of  Constantine 
(337  A.D.),  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  republic  of  the  first  century  e.g., 
and  the  history  of  the  empire.    \  unit. 

Recommended  texts:  Goodspeed's  History  of  the  Ancient  World;  Breasted's 
Ancient  Times;  Botsford's  History  of  Greece  and  History  of  Rome,  or  Botsford's 
Ancient  History;  Morey's  History  of  Rome;  Morey's  History  of  Greece;  Myer's 
Ancient  History  (revised  edition,  1916);  Abbott's  Short  History  of  Rome;  Wester- 
mann's  Story  of  the  Ancient  Nations;  Breasted  and  R^obinson's  Outlines  of  Euro- 
pean History,  Vol.  I;  Webster's  Ancient  History;  Bryant's  Short  History  of  Rome. 
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3.  General  European  History. — The  work  in  General  European  History  is  to 
begin  with  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Diocletian 
and  Constantine.  The  following  texts  are  recommended:  for  the  Medieval 
Period,  Thatcher  and  Schevill's  The  Middle  Ages  (new  edition);  for  the  Modern 
Period,  Schevill's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  or  Robinson's  History  of  Western 
Evrope,  entire;  Adams'  General  European  History;  Bourne's  European  History; 
Munroe  and  Whitcomb's  Mediaeval  and  Modem  History.    1  unit. 

4.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Elementary. — (o)  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  than  to  that 
preceding.  So  far  as  possible  the  use  of  books  other  than  the  textbook  should 
be  encouraged.  Fiske's,  McMaster's,  Thomas',  or  Johnston's  school  text  is 
recommended.  ^  unit.  (&)  The  History  of  the  United  States,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  4a  is  included  in  46,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  4a  if  the  student  takes  46.  Recommended 
texts:  Channing's  Student's  History  of  the  United  States;  McLaughUn's  History  of 
the  American  Nation;  Epochs  of  American  History  (3  vols.),  edited  by  A.  B. 
Hart;  Muzzey's  Am^ican  History.    1  unit. 

_  5.  Tlie  History  of  Erigland,  Elementary. — (a)  The  student  should  know  the 
main  facta  connected  with  the  development  of  the  English  people.  Recom- 
mended texts:  Coman  and  Kendall's  The  Growth  of  the  English  Nation,  Larned's 
History  of  England,  Cheyney's  History  of  England,  or  Tout  and  Sullivan's  Ele- 
meniary  English  History.  |  unit.  (6)  The  History  of  England,  Advanced. — This 
requires  more  detailed  study  than  the  preceding.  5a  is  included  in  56,  and 
separate  credit  will  not  be  given  for  5a  if  the  student  takes  56.  Recommended 
text»:  Terry's  History  of  England;  Gardiner's  Student's  History  of  England; 
Ransome's  History  of  England;  Cross's  History  of  England.    1  unit. 

Gbebk 

1.  Greek  grammar  and  the  translation  into  Greek  of  sentences  of  average 
difficulty.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  CoUege  of  Arts. 

2.  The  translation  of  a  passage  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  either  at  sight  or 
from  Books  i  to  iv,  with  grammatical,  Uterary,  geographical,  and  historical 
questions.    1  unit.    Required  of  candidates  for  the  College  of  Arts. 

To  satisfy  the  requirement  of  1  and  2,  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  should  be 
read,  with  frequent  exercises  in  composition. 

3.  The  translation  of  an  average  passage  from  the  Riad  of  Homer,  either  at 
sight  or  from  Books  i  to  vi,  with  questions  on  Homeric  graromar  and  prosody. 
1  unit. 

It  is  possible  for  students  who  desire  to  be  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  who  are  admitted  without  Greek  to  take  the  preparatory 
courses  in  college.    See  this  volume,  Department  of  Greek. 

Latin 

1.  Amount  and  Range  of  Reading.  1.  The  Latin  reading  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  par- 
ticular authors  and  works,  should  not  be  less  in  amount  than  Caesar^  Gallic  War, 
i-iv,  with  1  year  of  beginner's  Latin,  2  units;  Cicero,  the  orations  agamst  Catiline, 
for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias,  1  unit;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i-vi,  1  unit. 

2.  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  (Gallic  War  and  Civil  War)  and 
Nepos  (Ldves)',  Cicero  {Orations,  Letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust  (Catiline 
a.nd  J ugurthine  War);  Virgil  (Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid)  and  Ovid  (Meta- 
morphoses, Fa^ti,  and  Tristia). 

11.  Subjects  and  Scope  op  Instruction.  1.  Translation  at  sight. — 
Candidates  should  be  trained  in  the  translation  at  sight  of  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  a  written  test  of  proficiency  in  this  respect  should  be  made  a  part  of  every 
regular  examination.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of  ideas  of  the 
passages  used  in  these  tests  should  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the 
reading  indicated  above  as  the  student's  work  progresses. 
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2.  Prescribed  reading. — The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  should 
include  the  following  prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law 
and  for  Archias,  and  Virgil,  Aeneid,  i,  ii,  and  either  iv  or  vi,  at  the  option  of  the 
instructor,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  alluaiooB, 
and  prosody. 

3.  Grammar  and  composition. — The  work  in  grammar  and  composition  should 
cover  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common  irregular  forms, 
and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors  read  in  school,  with 
ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin  prose.  The  words,  con- 
structions, and  range  of  ideas  called  for  in  the  tests  set  in  composition  should 
be  such  as  are  common  in  the  reading  with  which  the  student  is  at  the  time 
engaged. 

4.  Suggestions  concerning  preparation. — Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should 
begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons  in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur, 
and  should  continue  throughout  the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure 
correct  methods  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  developing  the  ability  (1)  to  take  in  the  meaning  and 
construction  of  each  word  where  it  stands,  or,  if  not  ye^  clear  at  that  point,  to 
hold  in  suspense  whatever  is  doubtful  until  the  solution  comes;  and  (2)  to 
foresee  what  is  coming  wherever  the  sentence  itseK  gives  an  indication  (as  where 
a  verb  of  asking,  or  saying,  or  commanding  occurs  before  the  clause  which  fills 
out  the  meaning).  In  short,  the  aim  should  be  to  understand  the  sentence  as  a 
Roman  reader  would  have  understood  it,  in  the  order  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation, 
however,  should  be  a  mechanical  word-for-word  conversion,  nor  should  it  be  a 
mere  loose  paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered 
in  the  way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A  written  exaroination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction 
in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school  work  in 
Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation,  and 
translation  from  the  teacher's  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages  by  heart  is 
also  very  useful  and  should  be  more  practiced. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of 
the  Latin  he  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in  reading. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work  in 
composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this  work  the 
prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 


French 

1.  The  first  unit  of  French  should  comprise:  (a)  the  elements  of  grammar; 
(6)  the  reading  of  about  100  pages  of  simple  texts,  with  attention  to  the  accurate 
rendering  and  use  of  the  commoner  idioms ;  simple  oral  and  written  reproduction 
based  on  the  reading;  (c)  the  foundation  of  a  good  pronunciation  through  training 
in  practical  phonetics,  and  as  much  attention  to  oral  work  as  possible. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  apphcants 
for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  German  is 
recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  continued  study  of  the  elements  of 
grammar,  including  review  of  the  first  year's  work  and  all  the  more  important 
irregular  verbs;  (6)  the  reading  of  about  200  pages  of  modern  literary  prose  (at 
least  one  play);  increased  practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction;  (c)  review 
of  phonetic  principles  and  correction  of  faulty  pronunciation. 

o,  6,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit.  French  2  or  a  second  unit  of 
German  is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature 
and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
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3.  At  the  completion  of  the  third  unit  of  French  the  student  is  expected  to 
understand  readily  Fr^cb  spoken  or  read  aloud,  to  summarize  with  fair  correct- 
ness in  writing  what  he  reads  or  hears,  and  to  read  without  difficulty  modern 
prose  and  verse. 

To  attain  this  he  should  be  required  (a)  to  complete  the  study  of  a  good  school 
grammar,  with  appropriate  composition;  (6)  to  read  about  300  pages  of  good 
modem  prose  and  verse  (including  at  least  one  play) ;  (c)  to  continue  the  exercises 
in  summarizing  and  reproducing  hia  reading  in  French,  in  the  principles  of 
pronunciation,  and  in  oral  practice. 

a,  b,  and  c  taken  together  constitute  1  unit  and  may  be  presented  as  the 
third  unit  of  modem  language  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of 
Literature  and  of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Student;S  who  enter  with  one  imit  of  credit  in  French  wlU  begin  with  course  2, 
Elementary  French,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with 
course  3,  Intermediate  French.  Those  entering  with  2  units  of  credit  will  begin 
with  course  4,  Intermediate  French  (continued),  or,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Departmental  Examiner,  with  course  5,  Advanced  French.  Those  who  receive 
3  units  will  begin  with  course  6,  Advanced  French  (continued),  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with  course  11  or  12. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  begin  with  course  11,  or  12,  or  14, 
(or  15,  or  16,  or  17,  or  18).  However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  French 
composition  will,  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take 
course  12,  which  will  not  jdeld  college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
fourth  unit  in  the  secondary  school  included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College 
course  in  French  Literature. 

SPANIsb 

1.  The  first  unit  of  Spanish  should  comprise:  (a)  the  foundation  of  an 
accurate  and  intelligent  pronunciation  by  means  of  practical  phonetic  explana- 
tions and  constant  oral  drill,  reading  aloud,  and  writing  from  dictation,  with 
especial  attention  to  syllable  division,  linking,  and  accentuation;  (6)  the  funda- 
mentals of  grammar,  including  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs, 
the  forms  and  order  of  the  personal  pronouns,  the  uses  and  meanings  of  the 
commoner  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  the  personal  accusative,  the 
commonest  uses  of  the  subjunctive;  (c)  careful  study  of  about  125  pages  of 
graded  prose  texts  with  the  object  of  building  up  an  active  practical  vocabulary; 
memorizing,  forming  questions  and  answers  (oral  and  written)  based  on  the  texts 
read. 

2.  The  second  unit  should  comprise:  (a)  the  development  of  readiness  and 
skill  in  pronouncing  passages  assigned  for  special  study,  with  attention  to  group- 
ing, intonation,  and  expression,  and  in  understanding  simple  Spanish  when 
spoken  or  read  by  the  teacher;  (6)  completion  of  the  irregular  verbs,  fundamentals 
of  syntax,  common  uses  of  the  subjunctive,  common  idioms;  (c)  the  study  of 
about  250  pages  of  prose  texts  (including  a  play),  with  daily  oral  drill,  frequent 
dictation,  questions  and  answers  on  the  text,  and  reproduction,  both  oral  and 
written.  As  much  of  the  class  work  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness  should 
be  conducted  in  Spanish,  but  careful  translations  should  be  frequently  required, 
with  especial  attention  to  accurate  rendering  of  tenses  (imperfect,  preterits, 
etc.),  cognates,  and  idioms. 

German 

1.  The  first  unit  should  comprise:  (o)  careful  drill  upon  pronunciation; 
(6)  systematic  drill  upon  the  elements  of  grammar,  including  the  inflection  of 
the  articles,  the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  the  verb,  strong  and  weak; 
also  upon  the  use  of  the  common  prepositions,  the  simpler  use  of  the  modal  auxili- 
aries, and  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word-order;  (c)  the  reading  of  from 
80  to  100  pages  of  easy  texts,  chiefly  modern  prose,  with  especial  stress  laid 
upon  acquiring  a  good  working  vocabulary;  (d)  abundant  practice  (1)  in  oral 
and  written  reproduction  of  the  text,  (2)  in  the  memorizing  of  colloquial  and 
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idiomatic  phrases,  and  (3)  in  dictation.  Thoroughness  should  be  insisted  upon 
rather  than  quantity.  The  followinp;  texts  are  recommended:  (1)  Guerber's 
Marchen  und  Erzdhlungen  I,  (2)  Seligmann's  Altes  und  Neues,  (3)  Gluck  auf, 
(4)  the  easiest  of  Grimm's  Marchen,  Gronow's  Jung  Deutschland,  Allen's  Daheim, 
first  part,  Schmidt  and  Glokke's  Das  erste  Jahr  Deutsch. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit;  recommended  to  all  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of  Science  and  to  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration.  Either  this  unit  or  the  first  unit  of  French  is  recom- 
mended to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  The  second  unit  calls  for  from  200  to  250  pages  of  moderately  diflScuit 
reading,  chiefly  prose,  with  constant  practice  in  oral  and  written  reproduction  of 
selected  portions;  also  drill  upon  the  more  difficult  chapters  of  grammar,  such  as 
the  passive  voice,  use  of  cases  with  prepositions,  verbs,  adjectives,  uses  of  tenses 
and  modes  (especially  with  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive),  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation.  Credit  will  not  be  granted  in  cases  of  great  deficiency 
in  composition,  regardless  of  the  quantity  read.  The  following  texts  are  among 
those  recommended:  (a)  for  reading,  Baumbach's  Sommermdrchen  and  Wald- 
novelUn,  Leander's  Trdumereien,  Zschokke's  Der  zerhrochene  Krug,  Das  Wirtshaus 
zu  Cransac,  Storm's  Immensee,  Heyse's  UArrabiata;  (b)  for  composition,  Vos's 
materials  for  German  composition,  Stern's  Geschichten  vom  Rhein,  Geschichten 
von  deutschen  Stadten,  Moscher's  Wilkommen  in  Deutschland,  Mezger  und  Miiller, 
Kreuz  und  quer  durch  deutsche  Lande. 

The  work  indicated  constitutes  1  unit.  German  2  or  a  second  unit  of  French 
is  recommended  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and  of 
Science  and  to  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3.  The  third  unit  calls  for:  (a;  the  reading  of  from  400  to  500  pages  of  good 
modem  prose  stories  and  plays  and  the  ability  to  use  the  language  effectively  as 
a  means  of  oral  and  written  expression;  (6)  abundant  practice  in  the  writing  of 
compoBitions.  Among  the  texts  recommended  are  Benedix'  Der  Prozess,  Die 
Hochzeitsreise,  Moser's  Der  Bihliothekar,  Wilbrandt's  Jugendliebe,  Manley  and 
Allen's  Four  German  Comedies,  Storm's  Pole  Poppenspdler,  Riehl's  Fluch  der 
Schonheit,  Sudermann's  Frau  Sorge,  Freytag's  Die  Joumalisten,  Ernst's  Flachs- 
mann  als  Erzieher. 

This  unit  is  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  Colleges  of  Literature  and 
of  Science  and  for  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Students  who  receive  credit  for  1  unit  of  German  on  admission  will  begin 
with  course  3,  Intermediate  German. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  2  units  will  begin  with  course  4,  Elementary 
German  Composition,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with 
course  5,  Modern  Prose  Readings. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  3  units  will  begin  with  course  6,  or,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Departmental  Examiner,  with  course  15  or  20A. 

Those  who  receive  credit  for  4  units  will  begin  with  a  Senior  College  course 
in-  German  Literature.  However,  any  student  found  deficient  in  German  com- 
position will^  on  recommendation  of  the  Department,  be  required  to  take  German 
11,  which  will  not  yield  college  credit  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  fourth  unit 
in  the  secondary  school  included  the  equivalent  of  a  Senior  College  major  in 
German  Literature. 

Bnglish 

A  maximum  of  4  units  of  entrance  credit  is  given  by  the  University  for  work 
in  co-operating  schools,  and  less  than  3  units  will  not  be  accepted.  To  satisfy  the 
requirements  a  student  must  have 

A.    In  Composition 

The  abihty  to  organize  a  composition  properly  and  to  write  Enghsh — 
clear,  grammatical,  and  to  some  extent  effective;  the  ability,  for  example,  to  ex- 
press, m  written  tests  in  the  classroom,  ideas  drawn  from  any  study  which  the 
student  may  be  pursuing. 
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B.    In  Literature 

1.  Some  detmite  knowledge  of  the  history  of  English  Literature  from  the 
time  of  Chaucer. 

2.  The  ability  to  read  intelHgently  good  English  poetry  and  prose.  This 
includes  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  meter  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  structure  of  the  novel,  the  essay,  and  the  play. 

It  should  be  noted:  (a)  that  although  a  total  of  not  less  than  360  hours  of 
prepared  work  is  required,  a  part  of  the  work  in  English  should  be  given  in  each 
of  the  four  years  of  the  preparatory  school;  (b)  that  the  division  of  this  work 
between  literature  and  composition  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
preparatory  school;  (c)  that  no  specific  reading  is  required.  For  the  convenience 
of  teachers,  however,  both  the  "general  list"  and  the  "intensive  list"  of  English 
classics  are  subjoined,  and  it  is  presumed  that  teachers  will  be  governed  largely  by 
these  lists;  (df)  that  the  University  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  one  or  more 
units  of  credit  from  students  whose  work  in  English  in  the  Junior  Colleges  is 
found  to  be  seriously  defective;  (e)  that  candidates  whose  credentials  show  work 
in  EngUsh  beyond  the  requirements  specified  above  may  be  exempted  from  Junior 
College  course  1. 

QBNBIRAL  LIST 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent  read- 
ing and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  atten- 
tion should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main 
purpose  and  charm  of  what  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are 
arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are 
to  be  made,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  group  I. 

Group  I — Classics  in  Translation  (two  to  be  selected) :  The  Old  Testament, 
comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  Books  of  Ruth  and  Esther; 
the  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  i,  v,  xv,  xvi  and  Virgil's  Aeneid. 
The  Odyssey  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized 
literary  excellence. 

Group  II — Shakspere:  Merchani  of  Venice;  As  You  Like  It;  Julius  Caesar 
(if  not  chosen  for  intensive  study). 

Group  III — Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Dickens'  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities; 
Geoi^e  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer;  Hawthorne,  The  House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Group  IV — Essays,  Biography,  etc.:  Addison  and  Steele,  The  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers;  Irving,  selections  from  the  Sketch  Book  (about  200  pages); 
Macaulay,  Lord  Clive;  Parkman,  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Group  V— Coleridge,  "The  Ancient  Mariner";  Scott,  "The  Lady  of  the 
liake";  Tennyson,  "The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  "Lancelot 
and  Elaine,  "  and  "Passing  of  Arthur";  Browning,  "Cavalier  Tunes,"  "The 
Lost  Leader,"  "How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  "Home 
Thoughts  from  Abroad,''  "Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea,"  "Incident  of  the 
French  Camp,"  "Herv6  Riel,"  "Pheidippides,"  "My  Last  Duchess,"  "Up  at 
a  Villa— Down  in  the  City,"  "The  Italian  in  England,"  "The  Patriot,"  "De 
Gustibus— ,"  "The  Pied  Piper,"  "Instans  Tyrannus";  Arnold,  "Sohrab  and 
Rustmn." 

LIST  FOR  INTENSIVE  STUDY 

This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continuation 
of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the 
exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  The 
books  providwi  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of  which  one 
selection  is  to  be  made. 

"^""^  Group  I — Drama:  Shakspere,  Macbeth  or  Hamlet. 

Group  II — Poetry:  Milton,  V Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus;  the  selec- 
tions from  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley  in  Book  IV  of  Palgrave's  Golden 
Treasury  (First  Series). 
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Group  III — Oratory:  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America;  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Group  IV — Essays:  Carlyle,  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a  selection  from  Burns's 
Poems;  Macaulay,  Life  of  Johnson. 

Biblical  History  and  Litdraturh 

1.  The  History  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Exodus  through  Nehemiah's  Reforms. — 
The  following  text  is  recommended  as  indicating  the  character  of  the  work 
required:  Kent,  History  of  the  Hebrew  People,  I,  §§  73-169;  II,  History  of  the 
Jewish  People. 

2.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of  Burton 
and  Mathews,  Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ;  chapters  ii,  iii,  xx,  xxvii 
may,  if  necessary,  be  passed  over  lightly  or  omitted;  or  Kent,  The  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus. 

3.  Old  Testament  Literature.' — Gray,  A  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, will  indicate  the  scope  and  character  of  the  requirement. 

4.  New  Testament  Literature. — The  requirement  will  be  met  by  the  study  of 
Peake,  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  TestamenL 

The  unit  consists  of  1,  2,  and  either  3  or  4,  at  the  option  of  the  student; 
also  a  course  of  study  pursued  in  accordance  with  the  Definition  of  a  Unit  of  Bible 
Study  for  Secondary  Schools  prepared  by  the  Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  America,  will  be  accepted.    |  or  1  unit. 

Mathematics 

The  following  statements  of  admission  units  in  Mathematics  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  specifying  topics  to  be  covered  but  not  the  order  or  relation  in  which 
these  topics  are  to  be  studied.  The  University  will  accept  work  in  which  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry  are  treated  simultaneously  as  phases  of  one  subject 
— mathematics — and  will  give  credit  for  any  of  the  following  admission  units 
whose  topics  have  all  been  satisfactorily  covered,  irrespective  of  the  order  in 
which  this  has  been  done,  but  a  full  year's  work  in  mathematics  will  be  required 
for  each  unit  credited. 

la.  Algebra,  first  course,  covering  literal  notation;  the  four  fundamental 
operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions;  factoring;  determination  of 
highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  factoring;  fractions 
(including  simple  complex  fractions  and  the  elements  of  ratio,  proportion,  and 
variation) ;  linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknowns;  problems  leading  to  linear  equations,  square  root,  and  radicals  as 
needed  in  numerical  quadratic  equations;  numerical  quadratic  equations  and 
problems  leading  to  such  equations. 

The  pupils  should  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve  numerous 
problems  which  involve  putting  into  equations  data  and  conditions  given  in 
words.  Many  of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from 
physics,  and  from  practical  life.  The  treatment  should  be  elementary  and  con- 
crete, with  free  use  of  graphic  methods,  but  should  result  in  definite  comprehen- 
sion and  formulation  of  the  algebraic  relations  involved.    1  unit. 

_  16.  Algebra,  second  course,  including  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  course; 
radicals;  exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  the  negative;  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  numbers  and  of  polyiiomials;  imaginary  and  complex  numbers; 
general  solution  of  quadratic  equations  with  one  unknown,  applied  to  literal 
as  well  as  numerical  coefficients;  theory  of  the  quadratic  equation  with  one 
unknown,  including  the  discriminant  and  the  relation  between  the  roots  and  the 
coefficients;  simple  cases  of  equations  or  systems  of  equations  with  one  or  more 
unknowns  that  can  be  solved  by  the  methods  of  Unear  or  quadratic  equations; 

Eroblems  leading  to  quadratic  equations;  ratio,  proportion,  and  variation;  the 
inomial  formula  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

Algebra  16  should  not  be  given  earlier  than  the  third  school  year.  Work 
of  the  first  course  will  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  second  course.  If 
Algebra  lb  is  not  offered  for  admission  it  becomes  prerequisite  for  further  work 
in  mathematics  in  college. 
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All  the  general  directions  concerning  the  first  course  apply  also  to  the  second 
course,  and  in  addition  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter,  while  proceeding  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  making  consider- 
able use  of  graphic  methods  and  illustrations,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
solution  of  single  quadratic  equations  and  of  systems  of  equations  and  in  the  study 
of  variation,  should  also  give  emphasis  to  the  clear  statement  and  formal  demon- 
stration of  general  results.    5  unit. 

2.  Plane  Geometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks,  including  the  general  properties  of  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and 
the  measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the 
measurement  of  the  circle.    1  unit. 

3.  Solid  Geometry,  covering  the  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks  and  including  thfi  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties 
and  measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  the  regular  sohds,  cylinders,  cones,  the 
sphere,  and  the  spherical  triangle.    \  unit. 

Course  3  must  be  given  in  the  third  or  fourth  school  year,  and  will  not  be 
given  credit  if  taken  in  the  same  school  year  with  course  2.  In  both  2  and  3 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  original  demonstration  of  theorems  and  the 
original  solution  of  problems.  Applications  should  be  made  to  geometric  prob- 
lems of  practical  life.  Each  of  these  courses  should  from  time  to  time  treat 
geometric  problems  by  such  algebraic  methods  as  are  familiar  to  the  pupil. 
While  accuracy  of  deductive  reasoning  and  clearness  of  statement  are  of  prime 
importance  in  geometry,  the  path  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  may  be  followed  readily  and  with  as  much  profit 
in  this  subject  as  in  algebra.  Concrete  and  inductive  approach  to  abstract  and 
deductive  demonstration  will  be  found  valuable  throughout  the  work. 

4.  Advanced  Arithmetic,  including  accounting,  commercial  arithmetic,  and 
allied  topics.  This  must  be  given  as  an  advanced  course  and  should  not  precede 
courses  la  and  2.    \  unit. 

5.  Plane  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of  right  and  obhque  triangles, 
the  elementary  relation  of  the  trigonometric  functions,  the  use  of  logarithms 
with  many  practical  applications.    \  unit. 

Astronomy 

The  requirements  in  Astronomy  call  for  a  good  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
facts  and  principles  of  astronomy,  including  the  more  recent  developments  in 
the  direction  of  spectroscopy  and  photography.    \  unit. 

Physics 

In  order  to  obtain  entrance  credit  in  Physics  the  appUcant  must  have  com- 
pleted a  course  in  the  elements  of  physics  which  is  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
150  hours  of  assigned  work.  Not  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  assignment 
must  have  been  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  being 
counted  as  one  hour  of  assignment. 

A  notebook  containing  the  record  of  at  least  35  laboratory  experiments 
equivalent  to  those  found  in  the  "University  of  Chicago  Recommended  List  of 
60  Laboratory  Experiments  in  Physics  for  Secondary  Schools"  is  a  part  of  the 
requirement.    1  unit. 

Chbmistry 

A  course  in  elementary  Chemistry  as  taught  in  the  better  class  of  high  and 
preparatory  schools,  covering  thirty-five  to  forty  weeks,  four  to  five  days  per 
week,  one- third  to  one-half  of  the  total  assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory 
work,  will  afford  the  necessary  preparation.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  assignment. 

Alexander  Smith's,  McPherson's,  Henderson's,  Torrey's,  Hessler  and  Smith's, 
NeweU's,  Young's,  Linebarger's,  and  Storer  and  Lindsay's  High-School  Chemistries 
are  suitable  textbooks  for  preparation.  Smith  &  Hall's  Teaching  0/  Chemistry  and 
Physics  (Longmans)  discusses  fully  the  material  and  methods  approved  by  the 
Department.  The  standard  of  attainment  must  be  to  fit  for  admission  to  the 
special  college  course  in  general  chemistry  (2S)  to  which  this  unit  is  prerequisite. 
1  unit. 
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Geology 

1.  Elementary  Physiography. — The  requirement  for  credit  in  this  subject 
includes:  (a)  a  general  knowledge  of  the  earth's  relief  features;  (6)  familiarity 
with  the  general  facts  of  atmospheric  movements,  precipitation,  temperature,  etc., 
together  with  the  principles  governing  them;  (c)  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
sea,  including  the  general  facts  concerning  its  movements  and  their  causes. 
5  unit. 

2.  Advanced  Physiography. — This  calls  for  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the 
topics  named  above.  In  addition,  the  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  climatology,  the  evolution  and  history  of  physiographic  features, 
and  the  distribution  of  life  and  its  relations  to  surface  conditions.    ^  unit. 

A  unit's  credit  will  be  given  those  who  present  both  1  and  2.  Thorough 
courses  based  on  such  texts  as  those  of  Salisbury  {Physiography,  Briefer  Course) 
meet  the  requirement  for  1  and  2. 

3.  Geology. — The  requirement  for  admission  embraces  the  elementary  facts 
of  petrographic,  structural,  dynamic,  and  historic  geology.  FamiUarity  with  the 
modes  of  action  of  geologic  agents  and  clear  views  of  the  progress  and  relations  of 
geological  events  are  essential.  A  thorough  course  based  on  such  a  book  as 
Blackwelder  &  Barrows'  Elements  of  Geology  meets  the  requirement.    ^  unit. 

1  and  2  or  1  and  3  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit  in  science  recommended 
to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Geography 

1.  Commercial  Geography. — For  admission  credit,  a  half-year's  work  should 
be  offered,  based  on  such  texts  as  those  of  Smith,  Brigham,  or  Adams.  The  work 
should  cover  (a)  the  general  conditions  of  commerce,  (6)  the  chief  commodities 
of  commerce,  and  (c)  the  trade  of  the  leading  commercial  countries,  with  emphasis 
on  the  United  States. 

2.  Elements  of  Geography. — This  calls  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Geography  developed  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 
A  thorough  course  in  such  a  text  as  Salisbury,  Barrows,  and  Tower's  Modern 
Geography  meets  the  requirement.    1  unit. 

General  Biology 

The  candidate  applying  for  admission  credit  in  General  Biology  will  be 
required :  (a)  To  submit  to  the  Examiner  a  notebook  consisting  of  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  animals  and  plants  studied  and  statements  of  experiments 
performed  (see  statement  concerning  notebook  under  Physics,  p.  34).  It  is 
recommended  that  studies  of  at  least  fifteen  principal  forms  be  undertaken. 
These  studies  may  be  largely  such  as  do  not  demand  the  use  of  a  compound  micro- 
scope. Attention  should  be  given  chiefly  to  those  organisms  that  can  be  studied 
in  a  living  condition.  (6)  To  demonstrate  in  the  college  laboratory,  under  the 
supervision  of  college  ofBcers,  that  he  possesses  some  power  to  observe  accurately 
and  intelligently.  More  stress  will  be  laid  on  correct  observation  and  on  the 
careful  record  thereof  than  upon  technical  terms,  (c)  To  answer  in  writing  a 
few  general  questions  on  the  physiology  of  plants  and  lower  animals  as  well  as 
questions  on  famihar  forms,  such  as  the  perch,  crayfish,  grasshopper,  moss,  fern, 
some  common  type  of  flowering  plant,  etc.    1  unit. 

General  Science 

The  work  should  consist  of  the  study  of  such  topics  as:  (1)  the  air  and  our 
relation  to  it;  (2)  water  and  its  uses;  (3)  work  and  energy;  (4)  the  earth's 
crust;  (5)  Ufe  on  the  earth. 

Zoology 

For  admission  credit  in  Zoology  the  general  character  of  the  work  require  1 
will  be  the  same  as  that  indicated  under  General  Biology;  but  in  this  case  the 
number  of  animals  studied  should  be  increased  when  1  unii;  is  sought. 

It  is  recommended  that  attention  be  equally  divided  between  (a)  natural 
history  and  physiology  and  (6)  structure  and  classification.  However,  work 
with  primary  emphasis  on  any  phase  of  zoology  will  be  accepted.  The  sub- 
mission of  a  notebook  is  required  of  all  candidates.    ^  or  1  unit. 
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Botany 

If  admission  credit  in  Botany  is  sought,  the  preparatory  work  should  consist 
of  the  study  of  types  from  all  the  chief  divisions  of  the  plant  kingdom,  including  a 
training  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  morphology,  physiology,  ecology,  and 
classification.    ^  or  1  unit. 

Note. — A  maximum  of  two  imlts  of  credit  may  be  obtained  In  General  Biology, 
Zoology,  and  Botany.  Any  one  of  these  three  subjects  may  be  offered  as  the  second  unit 
of  science  recommended  to  candidates  for  the  College  of  Science. 

Physiology 

The  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  facts  given  in  Huxley's 
Textbook  of  Physiology  (revised)  or  Martin's  Human  Body  (briefer  course).  ^  unit. 

Drawing  and  Shopwork 

Admission  credit  not  to  exceed  five  units  may  be  given  in  Drawing  and  Shop- 
work,  provided  the  high  school  from  which  the  candidate  comes  accepts  five  units 
in  these  subjects  for  its  diploma.  Each  unit  must  represent  not  less  than  250 
hours  of  work.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  give  an  examination  to  test 
the  applicant's  standard  of  attainment  in  these  subjects. 

Free-hand  drawing. — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  To  make  rapid  sketches  from  objects  which  shall  indicate  the  perspective 
appearance,  the  proportions,  and  the  main  characteristics  of  structure  and  form. 

2.  To  make  as  records  of  observations  such  drawings  as  would  be  appropriate 
for  illustrations  to  accompany  high-school  studies  in  the  sciences. 

3.  To  sketch  free-hand,  from  specifications,  any  simple  geometric  figure. 

4.  To  match  with  water  colors  any  given  color,  and  to  carry  a  flat  wash  of 
color  over  a  given  area. 

Mechanical  drawing. — The  apphcant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  From  given  mechanical  drawings  of  a  simple  object  to  make  a  free-hand 
drawing  of  the  appearance  of  the  object  in  perspective. 

2.  From  a  simple  geometric  form  or  constructed  object  to  make  dimen- 
sioned free-hand  working  drawings  which  furnish  data  sufficient  for  a  finished 
instrumental  drawing  or  for  the  construction  of  the  object. 

3.  From  specifications  to  make  a  completed  working  drawing  free-hand  or 
instrumental  or  a  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the  object. 

Shopwork. — The  applicant  must  possess  ability: 

1.  To  execute  in  a  workman-like  manner  representative  units  of  construc- 
tive work. 

2.  To  plan  and  carry  through  to  completion  typical  problematic  units  of 
work  and  to  use  in  this  connection  a  reasonable  fund  of  technical  information. 

3.  To  use  intelligently  the  printed  reference  material  related  to  a  particular 
shop  course. 

Home  Economics  and  Household  Art 
Each  unit  of  admission  credit  must  represent  a  course  covering  at  least  35 
weeks  with  not  less  than  five  hours  per  week,  not  more  than  half  of  the  total 
assignment  being  devoted  to  laboratory  work.    Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
the  equivalent  of  one  hour  of  the  specified  time. 

Other  Subjects  Accepted  for  Admission 

Credit  is  also  given  for: 

Agriculture,  ^  or  1  unit. 
Commercial  Law,  ^  unit. 
Music,  5  or  1  unit. 

Stenography,  Tj^jewriting,  and  Bookkeeping,  1,  2,  3,  or  4  units. 


B.   ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  are  granted  credit  in  advance  of  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
College  to  which  they  are  admitted  on  the  following  conditions,  with  this  pro- 
viso: In  case  the  character  of  a  student's  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to 
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create  douht  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which  -preceded,  the  University  explicitly  reserves 
the  right  to  revoke  at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  on  certificate,  and  to  exact  examina- 
tion in  the  same. 

I.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  PREPARATORY  WORK 

Students  who  have  completed  fifteen  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high 
grade,  and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin,  while  still  in  the  high  school,  the 
accumulation  of  college  credits,  are  encouraged  to  do  so  under  the  supervision  of 
the  College  Dean,  with  whom  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student  confer  before 
entering  on  the  advanced  school  work.  Advanced  standing,  based  on  an  excess 
of  preparatory  work  from  a  co-operating  school,  may  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
one  major  for  each  half -unit  of  excess  under  the  following  provisions: 

1 .  Credit  is  limited  to  courses  which  substantially  comport  with  the  program 
of  the  Junior  Colleges  of  the  University,  pursued  after  the  completion  of  college 
entrance  requirements. 

2.  A  student  whose  excess  work  has  been  pursued  on  the  advice  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  College  Dean  will  receive  full  college  credit  (one  major  for 
each  half-unit)  if  he  maintains  during  the  first  two  quarters  of  his  work  at  the 
University  an  average  standing  of  B  —  or  better.  If  he  maintains  an  average  of 
C  but  less  than  B  — ,  his  excess  high-school  work  shall  receive  one-half  college 
credit  only.    If  he  falls  below  C,  no  college  credit  will  be  allowed. 

3.  Other  claims  if  presented  to  the  University  Examiner  during  the  first 
year  of  residence  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and  the  approval 
of  the  departments  concerned,  be  allowed  under  the  same  scholarship  require- 
ments as  set  forth  in  paragraph  2. 

Note. — The  foregoing  regulations  are  applicable  only  to  students  entering  directly 
from  co-operating  secondary  schools.  College  credit  for  excess  preparatory  school  work 
Is  not  granted  to  students  entering  with  advanced  standing. 

II.     COLLEGE  CREDIT  PGR  COLLEGE  WORK 

Claims  for  credit  on  account  of  college  work  done  elsewhere  are  presented 
to  the  Examiner.  In  case  a  possible  applicant  merely  wishes  information,  the 
Examiner  will  furnish  an  estimate,  based  upon  the  inquirer's  own  statement, 
when  the  necessary  data  (indicated  upon  a  blank  supplied  by  the  University 
Examiner)  are  furnished.  Estimates  cannot  be  furnished  unless  this  statement 
is  clear  and  complete. 

1.  Evidence  required. — Before  actual  admission  the  applicant  must  present 
an  official  certificate  showing:  (a)  that  he  has  been  honorably  dismissed;  (6)  what 
admission  requirements  were  satisfied  by  him  in  the  college  from  which  he 
comes  (for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  the  certificate,  a  catalogue  of  date  con- 
current with  his  admission  may  be  needed  from  all  but  the  best-known  institu- 
tions) ;  (c)  a  transcript  of  his  college  record,  showing  (1)  by  subjects  and  catalogue 
numbers  the  credit  in  the  unit  used  for  record  and  the  time  (weeks  and  hours  per 
week)  given  to  each,  (2)  the  number  of  such  units  required  for  graduation,  and 
(3)  in  general  or  specifically  the  grade  of  his  scholarship;  (d)  the  duration  of  his 
attendance. 

2.  Proposed  and  actual  credits. — When  the  required  data  are  furnished,  the 
Examiner  issues  to  the  accepted  applicant  a  Course  Book  showing  the  number  and 
distribution  of  the  proposed  credits.  This  is  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  CoUege 
in  which  he  registers  as  evidence  of  admission  and  probable  credit.  Credit  so  fisted 
is  provisional  and  is  formally  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  only  in  case 
the  apphcant  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence  at  the  University  completes 
six  majors  of  work  with  an  average  grade  of  C  or  better. 
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3.  Amount  of  credits. — A  student  transfeFring  from  a  standard  college  is 
given  the  isame  standing  in  the  Colleges  of  the  University,  provided  that  his 
preparatory  work  was  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  University; 
otherwise  advanced  work  will  be  carried  back  to  cover  the  preparatory  deficiencies 
at  the  rate  of  one  major  (five  term-hours,  three  and  one-third  semester-hours) 
for  each  half-unit.  The  maximum  credit  allowed  does  not  exceed  normal  credit 
obtainable  in  the  same  time  at  the  University,  i.e.,  three  majors  a  quarter.  If 
the  Baccalaureate  degree  is  sought,  the  total  credit  does  not  exceed  27  majors, 
three  quarters  of  resident  work  being  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  degree. 

Note. — No  student  entering  the  University  with  a  Bachelor's  degree  which  admits 
to  the  Graduate  Schools  may  become  a  candidate  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Colleges 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

4.  Presented  at  outset. — Apphcants  specify  at  the  outset  all  claims  for  credit; 
Except  by  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Admissions,  no  claim  not  so  presented  will 
he  considered  after  the  formal  determination  of  credit  unless  the  work  on  which  it  ia 
based  was  done  after  the  previous  claim  was  filed. 

5.  Private  work. — Students  are  not  permitted  to  gain  credit  by  examination 
for  work  done  privately  or  by  correspondence  while  in  residence  at  the  University 
unless  written  consent  to  the  arrangement  is  obtained  in  advance  from  the 
Dean  and  the  Departmental  Examiner  concerned. 

6.  Examinations. — Claims  for  work  done  in  non-accredited  institutions  may  be 
referred  by  the  University  Examiner  to  the  appropriate  Departmental  Examiner. 
An  official  statement  regarding  the  claim  is  issued  to  the  appHcant,  who  is  thus 
authorized  to  present  the  case  for  adjudication  to  the  Departmental  Examiner 
named  thereon.  No  credits  are  recorded  unless  certified  on  this  official 
credential. 

7.  Informal  work. — A  mature  student  may,  upon  application  to  the  Univer- 
sity Examiner  setting  forth  clearly  the  conditions  under  which  a  course  of  study 
corresponding  to  a  course  offered  in  the  University  was  pursued  under  non- 
institutional  direction,  be  granted  permission  to  take  for  college  credit  at  such 
time  as  it  may  be  offered  the  regular  quarterly  examination  conducted  by  the 
instructor  offering  the  parallel  course  in  the  University.  If  the  examination 
and  such  supplementary  test  as  the  instructor  may  require  are  passed  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better,  the  credit  will  be  recorded  when  reported  by  the  instructor 
on  the  official  blank  suppHed  by  the  University  Examiner.  The  amount  of 
credit  gained  in  such  way  shall  not  exceed  9  majors  and  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  total  amount  of  non-resident  work  (18  majors)  which  may  be  counted 
toward  a  degree. 

8.  Professional  and  technical  work. — It  is  not  possible  to  assign  credit  for 
experience  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  but,  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the 
corresponding  school  of  the  University,  credit  toward  the  Baccalaureate  degree 
may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Medicine,  Education,  or  Theology, 
and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts.  P*rofessional 
work  not  preceded  by  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  will  not  be  fully  accepted 
toward  a  Baccalaureate  degree  until  after  the  student  has  completed  18  majors 
in  the  Colleges  of  this  University  with  the  average  required  for  graduation,  or 
has  credit  for  24  majors  of  College  work  including  advanced  standing.  (For  con- 
ditions see  "College  Credit  for  Professional  and  Technical  Work,"  p.  43.) 

9.  Requirements  for  degrees. — (See  pp.  43-44.) 
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C.    ADMISSION  AS  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

Persons  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  seeking  a  degree,  may  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  office  of  the  University  Examiner  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  in  the  University,  as  unclassified  students,  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  They  shall  present  (a)  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work  equiva- 
lent to  the  admission  requirements  of  the  colleges,  or  (6)  evidence  of  successful 
experience  as  a  teacher  or  other  valuable  educative  experience  in  practical  life. 

2.  Each  applicant  shall  present  by  certificate  or  examination  evidence  of 
training  in  Enghsh  at  least  equivalent  to  the  admission  requirements  of  the 
colleges  in  that  subject.  This  requirement  may  be  waived  in  the  case  of  foreign 
students  of  ability  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to 
profit  by  the  instmction  offered. 

3.  They  enter  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  a  definite 
subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  which  adequate  preparation  has  been  received. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  applicant's  abihty  to  pursue  successfully  the  work 
desired,  the  approval  of  the  instructor  to  whose  courses  admission  is  sought,  or  of 
an  official  representative  of  the  department  concerned,  will  be  required. 

4.  They  shall  give  satisfactory  reason  for  not  classifying  and  working  for  a 
degree. 

5.  They  may  not  register  for  elementary  courses  only,  i.e.,  courses  intended 
primarily  for  first-year  coUege  students. 

6.  They  are  subject  to  the  general  regulations  pertaining  to  other  under- 
graduates, including  attendance  at  chapel  assembly  and,  unless  excused  by  the 
Dean,  work  in  Physical  Culture. 

7.  They  are  ineligible  for  public  appearance. 

Note. — An  unclassified  student  becoming  classified  will  receive  credit  toward  his 
degree  for  a  course  taken  before  classification  under  the  reflations  which  would  have  been 
applicable  had  he  been  classified  at  the  time  of  registration  for  the  course. 

D.    RELATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  WITH  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

The  University  desires  to  promote  such  correlation  of  primary,  secondary, 
and  collegiate  work  that  contribution  may  be  made  from  every  point  of  view  to  the 
study  of  educational  problems  of  common  interest,  and  that  the  utmost  economy 
of  educational  effort  may  be  attained.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  University 
attempts  to  arrange  for  systematic  and  intimate  relations  with  preparatory  and 
other  secondary  schools.  The  types  of  relationship  possible  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  institutions.  In  general,  they  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
co-operation. 

I.  The  Accredited  Schools  of  the  University  of  Chicago  are  those  secondary 
schools  whose  graduates  presenting  credentials  showing  the  completion  of  work 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality  to  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Colleges  of  the 
University  will  be  admitted  on  certificate.  Such  schools  are:  (1)  schools 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago  after  inspection 
by  official  representatives  of  the  University;  or  (2)  schools  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges;  or  (3)  schools 
approved  by  the  New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board;  or  (4) 
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schools  outside  the  territory  of  the  associations  above  mentioned  but  approved 
by  a  leading  state  university  whose  standards  of  admission  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

II.  The  Co-operating  Schools  of  the  University  during  any  collegiate  year 
shall  include  all  schools  which  have  been  officially  accepted  into  that  relation  by 
the  Board  of  Admissions  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  such  acceptance  involving 
the  following  prerequisites: 

1.  The  school  must  be  a  regularly  accredited  school  according  to  the  definition 
of  section  I. 

2.  The  school  (1)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  last  annual  conference  of 
the  University  with  its  co-operating  schools  by  one  or  more  official  delegates; 
or  (2)  shall  have  been  represented  in  the  Colleges  or  Graduate  Schools  of  the 
University,  during  the  two  years  preceding,  by  one  or  more  representatives  of 
its  teaching  staff;  or  (3)  shall  have  sent  to  the  University,  during  the  two  years 
preceding,  at  least  one  student  from  its  graduating  classes  who  has  made  a 
creditable  record  in  the  Colleges. 

STATEMENT  OP  THE  RELATIONS  EXISTING  BETWEEN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHICAGO 
AND  CO-OPERATING  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

1.  Any  graduate  of  a  secondary  school  accredited  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  may  be  admitted  to  the  Colleges  on  presentation  of  proper  credentials. 
See  page  24  of  this  circular. 

2.  The  officers  of  a  co-operating  school  have  the  privilege  of  nominating 
one  member  of  each  graduating  class  for  an  honor  scholarship  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  scholarship  will  be  granted  to  each 
nominee,  since  the  number  of  available  scholarships  is  always  less  than  the  number 
of  candidates  offered. 

3.  Each  co-operating  school  may  send  to  the  annual  contest  in  public 
speaking,  occurring  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  two  representatives  from  the 
Senior  class — one  in  effective  speaking  and  one  in  reading  aloud.  The  suc- 
cessful contestants  are  awarded  scholarships  for  one  year  in  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

4.  Seniors  in  co-operating  schools  may  in  any  number  enter  competitive 
honor  examinations  in  certain  subjects,  the  successful  contestants  being  entitled 
to  a  scholarship  in  the  University  for  one  year.  Inquiries  concerning  these 
scholarships,  or  any  other  matters  involved  in  the  relations  of  students  admitted 
from  co-operating  schools,  should  be  addressed  to  The  University  Examiner, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 

5.  The  principal,  superintendent,  and  instructors  in  co-operating  schools  are 
members  of  the  educational  conference  held  annually  at  the  University. 

6.  Those  who  are  engaged  as  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  co-operating 
schools  for  the  following  year  may  pursue  studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
the  Summer  Quarter  at  one-half  the  usual  tuition  rates. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  more  complete  co-operation,  representatives 
of  departments  in  co-operating  schools  are  invited  to  visit  the  classrooms  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  invitation  should 
notify  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  and  receive  from  his  office  a  card  of  identification 
and  introduction. 
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8.  Relations  between  the  University  and  secondary  schools  are  under  the 
special  consideration  of  a  standing  committee,  consisting  of  secondary-school 
officers  and  members  of  the  University  Faculties  in  equal  numbers. 

9.  Each  co-operating  school  furnishes  upon  request,  upon  a  blank  suppUed  by 
the  University,  data  concerning  studies  offered  and  the  teaching  staff,  and  such 
additional  details  regarding  the  school  as  are  called  for  upon  the  blank. 

In  view  of  possible  changes  in  the  administration  of  a  school,  the  University 
reserves  the  right  to  revoke  the  certificate  of  co-operation  at  any  time  upon  due 
notice  to  the  school. 

The  University  of  Chicago  is  prepared  to  encourage  any  adequately  equipped 
secondary  school  to  extend  its  work  so  as  to  cover  the  courses  now  offered  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  college.  Any  high  school  which  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  such  work  can  come  into  contact  with  the  Junior  College 
officers  of  the  University  with  a  view  to  organizing  advanced  courses  in  close 
consultation  with  these  officers.  The  present  tendency  in  larger  centers  to 
develop  public  high  schools  into  junior  colleges  requires  the  closest  co-operation 
between  such  schools  as  are  undertaking  this  kind  of  work  and  colleges.  The 
University  aims  to  develop  this  intimate  co-operation  with  a  view  to  promoting 
wherever  possible  the  enlargement  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum. 

Students  who  have  completed  15  units  of  preparatory  work  at  a  high  grade 
and  are  able  advantageously  to  begin  while  still  in  the  high  school  the  accumula- 
tion of  college  credits  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  Such  students  will  be  required 
to  maintain  themselves  at  a  high  level  after  they  begin  courses  in  the  University 
itself  (see  p.  37,  "College  Credit  for  Preparatory  Work"). 

A  circular  explaining  these  matters  in  detail  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools. 

II.   THE  WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGES 

The  college  work  is  of  three  kinds:  (a)  Required  in  college  of  all  candidates 
for  a  given  degree.  (6)  Contingently  required  in  college,  i.e.,  if  not  presented  on 
admission,  (c)  Elective:  Normally  about  18  majors  in  A.B.,  Ph.B.  (Lit.),  and 
S.B.  curricula.  This  amount  may  be  reduced  because  the  entrance  units  fail 
to  conform  to  advised  grouping  (p.  25). 

A.   THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

I.     GENERAL  INPORMATION 

1.  The  Junior  Colleges  include  the  first  and  second  years  of  residence.  After 
completing  the  requirements  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  students  pass  for  their  third 
and  fourth  years  to  the  Senior  Colleges. 

2.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel 
assembly,  men  on  Mondays  and  women  on  Tuesdays.    Attendance  is  required. 

3.  Honorable  mention. — On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges 
honorable  mention  is  made  of  all  students  whose  records  reach  a  standard  fixed 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Junior  Colleges  on  the  system  of  marking  adopted  by 
the  University. 
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II.     REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 


During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  Two  majors  of  English  (courses  1  and  3).  EngHsh  1  must  be  taken  in  the 
first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  A  "continuation  group"  of  three  consecutive  majors  taken  in  the  first 
year,  which,  unless  by  special  exception  granted  by  the  Dean,  continues  the  work 
of  either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a  subject  in  which  he 
took  one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  Careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  choice  of  these  courses. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  "distribution  groups"  to  make  his 
total  (high  school + college)  credit  in  each  group  four  majors  (  =  2  units): 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science:  Departments  of  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Education,  Political  Economy,  PoUtical  Science,  History,  the  His- 
tory of  Art,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

II.  Language  other  than  English  (all  4  majors  in  one  language):  Depart- 
ments of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

III.  Mathematics:  Department  of  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science:  Departments  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Geology  and  Paleontology,  Geography,  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Pathology,  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 

Limited  credit. — Certain  Junior  College  courses  designated  in  the  depart- 
mental announcements  are  subject  to  the  following  limitation  of  credit:  (a)  Full 
credit  is  given  only  when  these  courses  are  taken  among  a  student's  first  18  majors, 
and  the  total  number  so  taken  may  not  exceed  9.  (6)  After  a  student  has  credit 
for  18  majors  but  less  than  27,  these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-haK  major 
each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they  will  not  be  credited  at  all,  but  any 
course  may  be  taken,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  on  payment  of  the  fee,  pre- 
sumably as  a  fourth  course. 

The  student  is  admitted  to  the  Senior  Colleges  when  he  has  (1)  completed 
18  majors  of  work  with  at  least  32  grade-points,  including  the  fulfilment  of  the 
specified  requirements  as  fisted  above;  (2)  fulfilled  any  extra  requirements 
imposed  on  account  either  of  excessive  absence  or  defective  work  in  English; 
(3)  fulfilled  the  requirement  in  Physical  Culture  (6  quarters,  4  half-hours  a  week, 
with  an  average  grade  of  C). 


1.  Chapel  assembly. — Students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  meet  in  chapel  assem- 
bly Wednesday.    Attendance  is  required. 

2.  Scholarships. — For  scholarships  and  other  aid  to  students,  see  pp.  12-18. 

3.  Honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges. — The  Bachelor's  degree  is  awarded  with 
honors  to  each  student  who  has  grade-points  according  to  the  following  scale : 

Majors  of  credit  received  Average  of  grade-points 
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in  the  University 


a)  36 
6)  last  27 

c)  last  18 

d)  last  9 


4 
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provided,  in  cases  6),  c),  d),  that  the  average  in  previous  work  is  not  lower  than 
two  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

Honors  in  departments  are  awarded  to  each  student  who  has  at  gradua- 
tion an  average  of  3|  grade-points  per  major  taken  in  the  University,  and  credit 
for  6  majors  of  Senior  College  work  in  a  department  with  an  average  therein 
of  4-|  grade-points,  or  9  such  majors  in  related  departments  with  the  same  average 
provided  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Dean,  the  9  majors  form  a  coherent  group 
of  studies. 

Special  honors  are  awarded  to  candidates  who  complete  with  distinction 
certain  additional  work  prescribed  by  the  department.  This  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  election  of  a  fourth  course  during  each  of  not  more  than  five 
quarters,  which  shall  not  count  toward  a  degree,  nor  require  an  additional  fee. 

Membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  is  conferred  for  high  scholar- 
ship upon  Senior  College  students  who  have  been  in  residence  for  at  least  six 
quarters,  the  grade  demanded  being  considerably  higher  than  that  required 
for  graduation  with  honors.  Membership  is  determined  by  vote  of  the  chapter, 
no  initiative  being  taken  by  the  student. 

4.  College  credit  for  professional  and  technical  work. — Credit  toward  the 
academic  Bachelor's  degree  may  be  allowed  for  professional  courses  in  Law,  Edu- 
cation, Medicine,  or  Divinity,  and  for  courses  in  Engineering  and  in  the  Fine  and 
Industrial  Arts,  on  the  following  conditions:  (a)  The  amoimt  of  work  which  may 
be  credited  is  an  approved  sequence  of  not  less  than  3  nor  more  than  9  (in  Medi- 
cine, 18)  majors,  not  all  of  which  need  be  professional  or  specialized  courses 
(6)  No  course  may  be  credited  unless  preceded  by  those  fundamental  subjects 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  its  proper  development,  (c)  Not  more 
than  one-third  of  a  sequence  may  be  in  subjects  devoted  to  the  development  of 
technique. 

Students  who  plan  to  pursue  professional  work  in  the  Divinity  School,  the 
Law  School,  or  the  Medical  Courses  are  enabled  to  shorten  considerably  the 
time  required  to  secure  the  collegiate  and  the  professional  degrees  under  a  plan 
which  counts  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  certain  work  in  the  professional 
schools.  Thus  the  last  year  of  residence  as  an  undergraduate  may  be  used 
entirely  for  professional  work  in  the  Law  School  or  the  Divinity  School,  and  the 
last  two  years  for  work  in  Medicine,^  provided  that  all  college  requirements  for 
the  Bachelor's  degree  have  been  satisfied.  The  details  of  these  arrangements 
may  be  learned  by  consulting  the  special  Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Schools. 

T         rEQIHREMENTS  FOR  A  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points  exclusive  of  required  work  in 
Physical  Culture.  These  36  majors  shall  include  one  principal  sequence  of  at 
least  9  coherent  and  progressive  majors  taken  in  one  department  or  in  a  group 
of  departments  and  one  secondary  sequence  of  at  least  6  majors  selected  from 
a  different  department  or  group  of  departments.  These  sequences  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  Dean.    The  work  in  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  the 

1  From  the  students  who  complete  the  Premedical  Course,  a  limited  number  only  are 
s(;lected  on  a  competitive  basis  to  continue  the  study  of  medicine. 
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courses  in  Medicine,  or  the  College  of  Education  may  be  counted  in  satisfaction  of 
either  sequence. 

The  degree  of  A.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  consists  of  11 
majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University), 
including  entrance  work.    A  secondary  sequence  of  6  majors  is  also  required. 

The  degree  of  Ph.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been 
taken  in  the  departments  of  Division  I  (see  p.  19). 

The  degree  of  S.B.  is  conferred  when  the  principal  sequence  has  been  taken 
in  the  departments  of  Division  II  (see  p.  19). 

Mathematics  may  at  the  option  of  the  student  be  used  as  the  principal 
department  for  the  degree  of  either  Ph.B.  or  S.B. 

No  course  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  of  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  1  and  3  of  the  requirements  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  shall 
count  in  making  up  the  principal  for  the  secondary  sequence,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  sequence  required  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

At  least  121  of  the  36  college  majors  must  be  courses  designated  as  Senior 
College  courses,  or  as  graduate  courses  to  which  undergraduates  are  admitted. 

Ordinarily  not  more  than  15  majors  may  be  taken  in  college  in  one  depart- 
ment, but,  on  recommendation  of  the  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean,  18 
majors  may  be  taken. 

Credit  for  Physical  Culture  will  be  required  for  graduation  on  the  following 
basis:  six  half  majors  and  six  grade  points,  the  work  of  one  quarter  (four  periods 
per  week)  yielding  one-half  major  of  credit. 

m.     COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS  OP  STUDENTS  ADMITTED  WITH  ADVANCED 

STANDING 

1.  A  student  admitted  with  less  credit  than  18  majors  must  fulfil  all  the 
requirements  for  a  degree  except  the  "continuation  group"  (see  p.  42). 

2.  A  student  admitted  with  credit  for  18  majors  or  more  may  choose  between 
alternatives  A  and  B,  following: 

A.  He  must  fulfil  the  English  and  Language  requirements  and  devote  at 
least  one-haK  of  the  remaining  work  needed  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  to  Senior 
College  courses  in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of  coherent  and  progressive 
sequences. 

The  requirement  of  a  secondary  sequence  is  waived,  but  the  total  program 
must  include  a  principal  sequence  (see  requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  degree, 
p.  43),  at  least  four  majors  of  which  shall  be  completed  in  the  Colleges  of 
the  University. 

B.  If,  during  his  first  quarter  of  residence,  he  presents  to  the  Dean  a  rational 
scheme  of  courses  to  be  followed  up  to  graduation,  he  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  be  excused  from  all  courses  specifically  required 
in  college.  In  order  to  secure  a  degree  under  this  plan  he  must  maintain  an 
average  of  three  grade-points  per  major  taken. 

3.  In  Physical  Culture  credit  is  allowed  for  advanced  standing  at  the  ratio 
of  one  quarter  for  3  majors.   Further  requirements  must  be  fulfilled  in  residence. 

1  Ten  instead  of  12  in  case  of  a  student  who  has  credit  for  4  units  of  preparatory  Latin 
and  3  majors  of  college  Latin;  and  two  majors  in  like  mamier  will  be  allowed  from  the  12 
for  a  student  who  is  credited  with  3  units  of  preparatory  Greek  and  3  majors  of  college 
Greek. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Thomas  Vernon  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 


Carl  Frederick  Taeusch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Tulane 
University  (Summer,  1922). 

instructors  in  other  departments  offering  courses  in  this 
department 
Ellsworth  Farts,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Harold  Carl  Blote,  A.B.  Walter  Basil  Mahan,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  give  training  in  the  methods  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  reflection,  and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent 
teachers  and  investigators  in  the  various  branches.  The  Department  aims  to 
train  speciaUsts,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  general  knowledge. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and 
to  make  some  particular  investigation  in,  one  of  the  four  fields  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, History  of  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  Ethics;  but  this  specialization  presup- 
poses sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  and  also  of  Psychology,  to  enable 
one  to  direct,  and  if  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  beUeved  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life.  Philosophy 
has  much  of  value  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  speciaHze  in  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Philosophy  lay  so  close  to  the  various  sciences,  social, 
historical,  and  biological,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical 
Ufe  on  the  other,  as  at  present.  The  organization  of  courses  in  the  Department 
is  intended  to  recognize,  for  example,  the  relation  of  Logic  to  mathematics  and  to 
the  social  and  natural  sciences;  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  to  Hterature  and  to 
poUtical  and  economic  history;  of  Ethics  to  the  economic,  social,  and  poUtical 
sciences,  as  well  as  to  preparation  for  the  ministry,  law,  and  joumaUsm;  and 
of  Aesthetics  to  literature  and  art. 
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Students  in  other  departments  who  are  expecting  to  take  Philosophy  as  a 
subsidiary  subject  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  should  see  the  Head  of  the 
Department  at  once  after  coming  into  University  residence  and  arrange  for  this 
work  in  advance.  Nine  majors  are  usually  required  where  Philosophy  is  the 
minor  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  equivalents  of  the  elementary  com-ses 
in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic  are  required  as  antecedents.  Work  will  be 
assigned  according  as  the  principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical 
and  social  lines. 

A  student  presenting  himself  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Philosophy  as  the 
chief  subject  will  be  required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  10-12  in  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  Psychology;  the  latter  may 
be  either  experimental  or  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two.  He 
may  further  specialize,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics, 
Aesthetics,  and  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

In  case  the  antecedent  work  in  elementary  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics, 
and  the  History  of  Philosophy  does  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  the 
candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the  undergraduate  work 
in  these  subjects.  As  a  rule,  students  coming  from  institutions  where  advanced 
work  in  Philosophy  is  not  provided  will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  some  review 
work  here. 

PRIN^PAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  the  following  courses;  1-7, 
Psychology  1.  The  sequence  may  begin  with  any  one  of  these  except  course  7, 
which  must  be  preceded  by  one  major. 

b)  Three  majors  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  from  courses  10-14. 

c)  Three  majors  selected  from  (1)  courses  in  the  Department  open  to  Seniors, 
or  (2)  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the  Dean  from  other  departments 
which  offer  courses  of  cognate  character,  e.g..  Advanced  Psychology,  History  of 
Education,  History  of  Economic  Theory,  Population,  Political  Theory,  Social 
Origins,  Social  Philosophy,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Lucretius,  Organic  Evolution. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  Three  introductory  majors  selected  from  a)  above. 

6)  Three  majors  to  be  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  and  the 
Dean  with  reference  to  the  student's  principal  sequence.  The  following  are 
recommended: 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  or  Aesthetics, 
when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Psychology  or  Education. 

Courses  in  Social  Psychology,  Development  of  Modern  Thought,  Social 
and  Political  Philosophy,  Evolution  of  Morality,  Psychology  of  Religion,  when 
the  principal  sequence  is  in  Economics,  Political  Science,  History,  and  Sociology. 

Courses  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Aesthetics,  when  the  principal 
sequence  is  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

Courses  in  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Modern  Philosophy,  and  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics, when  the  principal  sequence  is  in  Science  or  Mathematics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

Students  may  begin  work  in  the  Department  with  any  one  of  courses  1-6. 
Elementary  Psychology  is  recommended  as  a  preliminary  for  courses  2  and  4, 
and  is  a  prerequisite  for  course  6.    Course  1  may  be  taken  during  the  first  year 
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but  not  after  the  second  year.  Prerequisites  for  other  courses:  for  courses  2,  and 
3,  9  majors;  for  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  12  majors;  for  course  7,  12  majors  and  one 
other  course  in  the  Department  or  Psychology  1. 

Sociology  2.  Elementary  Social  Psychology. — See  Sociology  2.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Autumn,  9 : 00,  Professor  Paris. 

3.  Logic. — In  this  course  the  subject  is  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  general  method  of  thinking  and  of  scientific  procedure.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Dr.  . 

4.  Elementary  Ethics. — study  of  moral  origins  is  followed  by  an  analysis 
of  the  moral  consciousness  and  of  present  problems  of  social  morality.  Mj. 
Summer,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Taeusch;  Autumn,  Sec.  a,  8:00,  Dr. 
Smith;  Sec.  h,  10:00,  Professor  Mead;  Sec.  c,  1:30,  Dr.  Smith;  Winter, 
Sec.  a,  10:00,  Professor  Mead;  Sec.  6,  1:30,  Dr.  Smith;  Spring,  Sec.  a,  10:00, 
Dr.  ;  Sec.  6,  1 :30,  Dr.  Smith. 

6.  Aesthetics. — An  introduction  to  the  history  and  theory  of  aesthetics. 
The  two  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  field,  viz.,  appreciation  of  criticism,  and  artistic 
production  will  be  analyzed,  and  their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference 
both  to  their  psychological  origin  and  to  their  historic  relations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Art.  For  Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psy- 
chology.   Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Tufts. 

7.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — While  the  course  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  further  study  in  philosophy,  the  primary  aim  wiU  be  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
general  student  who  wishes  to  gain  a  method  and  point  of  view  for  considering 
the  meaning  of  the  world  and  of  human  hfe.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  the 
Department,  or  one  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor 
Ames. 

ii.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

10.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy. — (1)  A  survey  of  the  history  of.  thought, 
considered  in  its  relation  to  the  sciences,  to  Hterature,  and  to  social  and  political 
conditions;  and  (2)  an  introduction  to  philosophy  through  a  more  careful  study 
of  some  of  the  most  important  systems.  Windelband's  History  of  Philosophy 
with  lectures,  and  readings  from  Plato  and  Aristotle.  For  the  Senior  Colleges 
and  Graduate  Schools.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Moore. 

11.  Modem  Philosophy. — ^A  general  survey  of  the  philosophic  development 
from  Bacpn  and  Descartes  to  Kant.  Lectures  on  the  relations  between  the 
philosophical  and  the  poKtical,  religious,  and  scientific  movements,  with  assigned 
readings  of  selections  from  authors  discussed.  For  Senior  College  and  Graduate 
students.    Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Moore;  Winter,  10:00,  Dr.  Smith. 

12.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  thought  of 
the  century  will  be  traced  not  only  in  its  more  formal  philosophic  aspects,  but  also 
as  represented  in  its  Uterary  and  scientific  movements.  Romanticism,  ideaHsm, 
positivism,  transcendentaHsm,  utilitarianism,  and  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  will 
be  treated.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Ames;  Mj. 
Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Mead. 

13.  Contemporary  Philosophy. — Pragmatism,  new  realism,  recent  idealism, 
Bergson.    Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Moore. 

15.  Philosophical  Interpretations  of  History. — A  stud^  of  typical  interpre- 
tations; religious,  political,  economic,  metaphysical,  biographical,  physical, 
psychological;  and  the  study  of  particular  problems  in  historical  construction  and 
criticism.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30,  Associate  Professor 
Taeusch. 

17.  Hume.— Mj.  Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

18.  American  Philosophy. — Typical  American  attitudes  to  the  world  and 
hfe  as  ejcpressed  in  theology,  in  poliiical,  social,  and  legal  opinion,  and  more 
recently  in  technical  philosophy,  will  be  considered  in  their  relation  on  the  one 
hand  to  European  sources  and  on  the  other  to  conditions  and  forces  of  American 
life.   Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Tufts. 
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General  Literature  30.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — A  general  survey  of 
European  culture,  including  philosophy,  art,  and  literature  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wilkins  and  Others. 

III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATES 

20.  Evolution  of  Morality. — A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
moral  life  and  of  moral  standards  in  relation  to  the  social,  economic,  and  pohtical 
conditions,  and  also  to  custom,  law,  and  religion.  M j .  Autumn,  1923,  Professor 
Tufts. 

21.  Advanced  Social  Psychology. — An  analysis  of  human  nature  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  behavior,  with  especial  reference  to  the  appearance  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  self  through  the  operation  of  vocal  gesture  within  the  field  of 
social  conduct.  Prerequisite  for  undergraduates :  either  Sociology  2  or  Psychology 
1  and  Sociology  3.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Mead. 

25.  Hamilton  and  Mill. — Mj.  Professor  Mead.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.J 

27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. — Typical  problems  of  social  organization 
and  progress  will  be  considered  with  especial  reference  to  the  standpoints  of 
individualism  and  sociahsm,  nationaUsm  and  intemationaUsm.  The  conceptions 
of  freedom,  justicej  rights,  and  democracy  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  present 
economic,  industrial,  and  legal  conditions.  For  graduate  students.  Open  to 
Seniors  who  have  taken  course  4,  or  advanced  work  in  the  Social  Sciences.  M. 
Summer,  Seccmd  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Tufts. 

28.  English  Idealism. — A  study  of  English  speculative  thought  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  influenced  by  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  Ideahsm,  with  especial 
reference  to  T.  H.  Green  and  Edward  Caird.  Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Professor 
Moore. 

30,  31,  32.  Rationalism  and  Empiricism. — Professors  Mead  and  Tufts. 

[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

35.  Psychology  of  Religion. — A  study  of  the  impulses,  habits,  and  behefs, 
in  religious  experience;  the  place  and  function  of  ceremonials,  sacrifice,  prayer, 
myth;  various  forms  of  personal  and  organized  rehgion;  conversion,  beliefs, 
institutional  types  and  tendencies.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 
Ames. 

36.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — Associate  Professor  Ames.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

37.  The  Psychology  of  Mysticism. — A  description  and  analysis  of  several 
historical  types  of  mysticism  and  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  recent  social  and 
individual  psychology.    Summer,  1923,  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

39.  Philosophy  of  Religion. — A  survey  of  the  place  and  conception  of  religion 
in  the  chief  systems  of  modem  pliilosophy,  with  special  attention  to  contemporary 
philosophers.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Associate 
Professor  Ames. 

iv.    for  graduate  students 

40.  Aristotle's  Metaphysics. — ^The  Metaphysics  will  be  studied  in  translation, 
and  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  other  portions  of  Aristotle's  philosophical 
writings,  and  in  its  attempt  to  define  the  scope  and  import  of  metaphysics.  Mj. 
Spring,  1924,  Professor  Mead. 

41.  Philosophy  of  France. — Beginning  with  the  encyclopedists  and  Rousseau, 
French  Philosophy  will  be  considered  on  the  one  hand  in  its  intrinsic  significance 
and  on  the  other  in  its  relation  to  French  culture  and  the  contacts  with  English 
and  American  thought.    Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Mead. 

42.  43.  The  Pliilosophy  of  Kant. — ^A  critical  discussion  of  Kant's  Philosophy 
as  a  system,  and  its  relations  to  previous  and  subsequent  thought.  The  Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  will  be  studied  in  the  Autumn;  The  Critiques  of  Practical  Reason 
and  of  Judgment  in  the  Winter.  2  Mjs.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Moore; 
Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Tufts. 
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Sanskrit  14.  The  Religions  of  India. — A  brief  outline  of  the  religion  and 
mythology  of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu  religions — 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.  Introductory  lectures  treating  of  the 
country  and  people,  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of  thought,  of 
Sanskrit  hterature,  of  political  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  social  institutions. 
Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

44.  Hegel's  "Phenomenology." — ^Professor  Mead.   [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

45.  The  Logic  of  the  Sciences. — The  logic  of  the  judgment  will  be  followed 
out  in  the  methods  of  the  different  sciences,  mathematical,  experimental,  and 
statistical.  The  logical  import  of  the  infinite  and  inj&nitesimal  will  be  discussed. 
The  place  of  symbolic  logic  in  the  judgment  will  be  determined.  Teleology  in 
the  biological  and  psychological  sciences  will  be  discussed,  and  the  imphcations 
of  scientMc  method  in  the  social  science.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor 
Mead. 

46.  Relativity  from  the  Standpoint  of  Pragmatism. — It  will  be  the  aim  of  the 
course  to  present  the  doctrine  of  relativity  from  the  standpoint  of  radical  empiri- 
cism, with  especial  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  perceptual  judgment.  The 
discussion  will  be  philosophical  and  not  mathematical.  Mj.  Spring,  11:00, 
Professor  Mead. 

48.  Problems  and  Methods. — A  critical  and  constructive  survey  of  the 
present  situation  in  philosophy.  Problems  of  logic,  ethics,  aesthetics,  religion, 
and  metaphysics  will  be  considered  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  to  the  sciences 
of  nature,  mind,  and  society,  and  to  practical  tasks.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
8:00,  Professor  Tufts. 

49.  Current  Issues  in  Philosophy. — Professor  Moore.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

61A,  B,  C.  Seminar:  Modem  Logical  Theory. — ^3  Mjs.  Professor  Moore. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

62A,  B.  Seminar:  The  Foundations  of  Modem  Logic. — Beginning  with  the 
rationalistic  and  empirical  movement's  of  the  modern  period  the  development  of 
the  presuppositions  and  problems  of  present  logical  theories  will  be  followed 
through  the  doctrines  of  Kant.  2  Mjs.  Autumn,  1923,  and  Winter,  1924,  Pro- 
fessor Moore. 

63.  Hegel's  Logic. — This  course  presupposes  a  fundamental  study  of  Kant, 
and  leads  up  to  the  study  of  modern  logical  theory.  Wallace's  translation  of 
Hegel's  Logik  will  be  used.  The  aim  of  the  course  wiU  be  to  enable  the  student 
to  follow  out  as  sympathetically  as  possible  the  structure  of  Hegel's  thought,  and 
to  recognize  the  problems  that  have  appeared  with  Hegel's  conception  of  logic, 
and  the  limitations  of  Hegel's  method  in  deahng  with  them.  Mj.  Spring,  9:00, 
Professor  Mead. 

64A,  B.  Seminar:  Thought  and  Reality. — 2  Mjs.  Professor  Moore.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

65.  Seminar:  Experience  and  the  Self. — Mj.  Professor  Mead.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

66.  Seminar:  "Reality." — Mj.  Professor  Moore.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

67.  Seminar. — Investigation  of  ethical  standards  of  certain  typical  groups 
or  periods.    Mj.  Winter,  Mon.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Tufts. 

69.  Seminar:  Ethical  Theory. — ^A  critical  and  construe  live  treatment  of 
present  problems  of  ethical  theory,  based  on  a  study  of  Sidgwick,  Green,  Moore, 
and  other  recent  authors.  2  Mjs.  Autumn,  1923,  and  Winter,  1924,  Professor 
Tufts. 

70,  71,  72.  Research  Courses. — Advanced  courses  in  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
Philosophy  of  Science,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  for  students  prepared  to  imder- 
take  independent  or  semi-independent  work,  will  be  directed  by  instructors  of 
the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Charles  Hubbard  Judd,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 

Psychology;  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education;  Director 

of  the  School  of  Education. 
Harvey  Carr,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 
Forrest  Alva  Kingsbury,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Edward  Stevens  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
William  Berry,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 
Arthur  W.  Kornhauser,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 
Howard  Roscoe  Mayberry,  S.B.  in  Ed.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 
William  Thomas  Hjsron,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Psychology. 

Shepherd  Ivory  Franz,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Psychology, 
George  Washington  University,  and  Director  of  Laboratories,  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  (Summer,  1922). 

Coleman  R.  Griffith,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  University 
of  Illinois  (Summer,  1922). 


instructors  in  other  departments  offering  courses  in  this 
department 
Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frank  Nugent  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology. 

Charles  Judson  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 

George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Guy  Thomas  Buswell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

FELLOW,  1922-23 
William  Emet  Blatz,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  the  Department  are  planned  with  three  piu^poses  in  view: 
(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  undergraduate  students  who  desire  an  intelligent 
acquaintance  with  the  general  principles  of  psychology  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
larger  social  and  scientific  interests  of  modern  hfe;  (2)  to  afford  adequate  dis- 
ciphne  for  students  who  wish  to  employ  psychology  as  a  basis  for  courses  in 
philosophy,  education,  the  biological  and  social  sciences;  (3)  to  furnish  a  sound 
and  symmetrical  training  for  teachers,  investigators,  and  specialists  in  the  various 
branches  of  psychological  science. 

The  fellowships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  are  intended  for  persons 
who  give  promise  of  distinction  in  research  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  psychology  are  required  to  present 
three  undergraduate  courses  in  psychology,  or  their  equivalent,  before  being 
admitted  to  advanced  work  in  the  Department.    They  are  advised  in  all  cases 
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to  take  the  Master's  degree  during  the  first  year  of  graduate  residence.  Candi- 
dates are  advised  to  include  in  their  training  courses  in  the  biological  and  physical 
sciences  and  in  philosophy. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  expect  to  make  Psychology  a  secondary 
subject  for  any  of  the  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment immediately  after  entering  upon  residence.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  previoufl  training  of  the  candidates.  Nine  majors 
are  commonly  necessary. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  present  in  their  under- 
graduate records,  or  to  take  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  required  for  the 
Master's  degree,  the  equivalent  of  three  elementary  majors  in  Psychology. 
Courses  pursued  for  the  Master's  degree  must  be  completed  with  an  average 
grade  of  B—  or  better. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  two  buildings  of  its  own:  one  at 
5728  Ellis  Avenue,  and  the  other  at  5704  Ellis  Avenue.  The  former  contains 
recitation  rooms,  Ubraries,  and  research-rooms  for  graduate  students.  The  latter 
is  devoted  entirely  to  animal  psychology. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES^ 

The  following  courses  may  be  used  in  fulfilment  of  sequence  requirements: 
1,  Introductory  Psychology;  2,  OutUnes  of  Experimental  Psychology;  3X,  Busi- 
ness Psychology;  4,  Social  Psychology;  5,  Psychology  of  Religion;  6,  Psycho- 
logical Tests;  7,  Theories  of  Personahty;  8,  Applied  Psychology;  9,  Tests  of 
Special  Abilities;  10,  Comparative  Psychology;  11,  Advanced  Systematic 
Psychology;  20,  21,  22,  Experimental  Psychology.  From  other  departments, 
Anatomy  16,  Neurology;  Education  64,  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education; 
65,  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects;  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  other  courses 
in  Neurology,  Education,  or  Philosophy,  approved  by  the  departmental  adviser. 

PRINCIPAL  SBQTJBNCB 

The  following  courses  constitute  a  sequence  in  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chology: Psychology  1  and  11,  and  six  majors  from  the  following  list:  Psy- 
chology 2,  3X,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10, 12A,  14A,  15A.  This  sequence  is  recommended 
to  students  who  are  pursuing  a  general-arts  curriculum.  Students  who  are 
making  special  preparation  for  professional  curricula  may  fill  out  a  sequence  with 
other  courses  indicated  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

SBCONDART  SEQUENCES 

Secondary  sequences  may  be  made  up  by  selecting  six  of  the  courses  listed 
for  the  principal  sequence. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  are  divided  into  four  groups:  A,  those  for  undergraduates 

exclusively;  B,  those  for  undergraduates  to  which  graduates  may  be  admitted; 

C,,  those  for  graduates  to  which  undergraduates  properly  prepared  may  be 

admitted;  and  D,  those  for  graduate  students  alone. 

1  Course  1  must  precede  all  other  courses  and  should  be  taken  during  the  second  year 
of  residence.  The  co\irse  in  Systematic  Psychology  (11)  should  be  taken  during  the  final 
year  of  residence,  otherwise  the  order  of  courses  as  amiounced,  although  advised,  is  not 
prescribed. 
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DIVISION  A 

1.  Introductory  Psychology. — Mj.  every  quarter.  S  'ctions  limited  to  35. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  1:30,  3:30;  Autumn,  9:00,  10:00,  12:30,  1:30,  2:30;  Winter, 
8:00,  10:00,  1:30,  2:30;  Spring,  9:00,  11:00,  12:30,  2:30;  Professor  Kings- 
bury, Mr.  Kornhauser,  and  Mr.  Matberrt. 

Note. — This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  coxirses  in  the  Department  and 
may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed  nine  majors  of  work. 

2.  Outlines  of  Experimental  Psychology. — Is  intended  to  give  students  a 
general  introductory  acquaintance  with  typical  methods  and  results  of  experi- 
mental psychology.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  assigned  readings.  Limited 
to  16.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring.  Lectures, 
9:00;  laboratory  work,  8:00-10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Robinson. 

3.  Psychology  of  Business  Procedure. — ^A  study  of  vocational  selection  and 
placement;  the  training  of  employees  and  the  conditions  affecting  efficiency; 
motives  and  desires  in  the  fields  of  production,  advertising,  and  selHng,  etc.  For 
Commerce  and  Administration  students.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1,  or  its 
equivalent.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30;  Autumn,  12:30;  Winter,  10:00,  12:30; 
Spring,  12:30,  Mr.  Kornhauser. 

3X.  Business  Psychology. — Similar  to  Psychology  3,  but  for  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science  students.  Limited  to  35.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Kingsbury. 

4.  Elementary  Social  Psychology. — Human  nature  as  conditioned  by  the 
social  environment.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Kingsbury. 

related  courses  in  other  departments 

Education  5.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects. 
— M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Guiler. 

Education  6.  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Clarson;  Mj.  Winter, 
10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

Philosophy  6.  Aesthetics. — Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Tufts. 

Sociology  2.  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn, 
9:00,  Professor  Paris. 

division  b 

5.  Psychology  of  Religion. — See  Philosophy  35.  A  study  of  the  typical 
phases  of  reUgious  consciousness.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 
Ames. 

6.  Psychological  Tests. — ^A  study  of  their  historical  development  and  a 
critical  evaluation  of  methods  and  results.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Kingsbury. 

7.  Theories  of  Personality. — ^A  study  of  recent  theories  of  self  or  personahty. 
Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Robinson. 

8.  Applied  Psychology. — ^The  use  of  psychological  principles  and  methods 
in  the  solution  of  problems  of  industry,  commerce,  law,  administration,  medicine, 
social  work,  education,  and  other  fields.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  in  Psychology  or 
equivalent.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Kingsbury. 

11.  Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  presenta- 
tion of  systematic  general  psychology.  Prerequisite:  24  majors,  including  3 
majors  in  Psychology.    Mj.  Spring,  1:30,   . 

15A.  Genetic  Psychology. — A  critical  analysis  of  current  doctrines  of  growth 
and  of  evolution  will  be  preUminary  to  a  constructive  account  of  the  nature  and 
significance  of  "mental  evolution,"  or  of  "mental  development."  Illustrations 
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will  be  drawn  from  the  available  facts  of  racial  development  and  especially  of 
individual  development.  The  course  is  designed  to  throw  light  on  certain  funda- 
mental problems  in  education.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Griffith. 

DIVISION  c 

9.  Tests  of  Special  Abilities. — Tests  of  sensory  and  motor  capacities; 
volitional  and  temperamental  traits  and  patterns;  methods  of  character  analysis. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00;  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Kingsbury. 

10,  Comparative  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  intelUgent  capacity  of  animals 
with  an  attempt  to  trace  the  phylogenetic  development  of  human  intelligence. 
Laboratory  and  lectures.  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite: 
3  majors  in  Psychology.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00;  Mj.  Spring,  11:00, 
Associate  Professor  Carr. 

12A.  Physiological  Psychology. — The  relation  of  the  nervous  system  to 
mental  phenomena.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Psychology,  including  Anatomy 
16  or  its  equivalent.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Franz. 

14A.  Abnormal  Psychology. — ^A  study  of  abnormal  mental  phenomena 
appearing  in  the  psychotic,  following  drug  administration,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
3  majors  in  Psychology.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Franz. 

20,  21,  22.  Experimental  Psychology. — Training  course.  This  course  is 
designed  to  afford  students  prehminary  training  for  independent  research  and 
for  teaching  this  branch.  It  is  distinctly  a  laboratory  course.  The  course  may 
be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  three  quarters.  The  work  is,  however, 
closely  connected,  and  the  Department  strongly  recommends  adherence  to  the 
regular  sequence,  as  indicated  in  the  course  numbers.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in 
Psychology.  3Mjs.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Lectures,  1:30; 
laboratory  work,  1:30-3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Robinson. 

Note, — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  occur  on  diflferent  days. 

Course  20:  A  study  of  the  sensory  processes.  Autumn. 
Course  21 :  A  study  of  feeling  and  emotion,  work  and  fatigue.    Summer  and 
Winter. 

Course  22:  A  study  of  learning  and  the  thought  activities.  Spring. 
Note. — These  three  courses  are  given  in  rotation  in  successive  summers,  so  that  the 
year's  work  may  be  obtained  by  students  who  are  in  residence  only  in  the  summer. 

31.  History  of  Psychology. — A  survey  of  the  historical  development  of 
psychology,  including  a  critical  and  expository  examination  of  representative 
writers.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Kingsbury. 

31A.  The  History  of  Psychology. — A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  pre-scientific 
ways  of  regarding  mind  will  be  followed  by  an  account  of  the  empirical  tendencies 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  which  led,  finally,  to  the  scientific 
period.  The  course  will  then  survey,  in  their  temporal  order,  the  chief  methods 
and  attainments  of  science.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Psychology.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Griffith. 

RELATED  COURSES  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Education  64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education. — Mj.  Spring,  3:30, 
Professor  Freeman. 

Education  64A,  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  2:30,  Professor  Judd. 

Education  65.  Psychology  of  Secondary  Education. — M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Judd. 
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Education  69.  The  Psychology  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional  Children. — M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

Education  70.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Defective  Children. — 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  M.,  F.,  4:00-6:00,  Dr. 

SCHMITT. 

Education  71.  Introductory  Course  in  Experimental  Education. — Mj.  Winter, 
2:30-4:30,  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  71A.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education. 
— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Buswell;  re- 
peated M.  Second  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Mr.  West. 

Education  71B.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education. 
— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Mr.  West;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

Education  72.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems. — Mj. 
Winter,  12:30,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

Education  72 A.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  ^lucational  Problems. — M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Mr.  Holzinger;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  12:30, 
Mr.  West. 

Education  72B.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems. — M. 
First  Term,  12:30,  Mr.  West;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

Education  76.  Mental  Tests. — M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second 
Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Freeman. 

Anatomy  16.  Elementary  Neurology. — Mj.  Autumn,  8:00-10:00,  Professor 
Herri  CK. 

Philosophy  21.  Advanced  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Mead. 

division  d 

24.  Visual  Space  Perception. — Consists  of  lectures,  reading,  and  laboratory 
work.  For  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  1  major  of  Experimental  Psy- 
chology.   Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

30A.  Systematic  Psychology. — Discussion  of  literature  on  some  selected 
topic.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  M.  Smnmer,  First  Term,  10:00, 
Associate  Professor  Carr. 

36.  Readings  in  Experimental  Psychology. — ^This  course  consists  of  ex- 
tensive readings  and  class  discussion  in  some  selected  topic  of  experimental 
psychology.  The  topics  chosen  will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  student.  Open  only  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Associ- 
ate Professor  Carr. 

39.  Journal  Club. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Required  of  all  graduate 
students.    Hours  to  be  arranged.  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

40,  41,  42.  Research  Course. — This  course  is  primarily  intended  for  graduate 
students  engaged  in  research  for  their  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree.  It  is  also 
open,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  graduate  students  interested  in  the 
investigation  of  some  special  topic.  3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  Hours 
to  be  arranged.  Associate  Professor  Carr. 

related  courses  in  other  departments 
Education  166.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology. — IMj.  Summer,  1:30; 

Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Judd. 

Education  171.  Laboratory  Problems  in  Experimental  Education. — Mj. 

Summer,  9:00;  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Freeman. 

Education  172.  Statistical  Methods:  Advanced  Course. — Mj.  Summer,  8: 00; 

Autumn,  2:30,  Mr.  Holzinger. 
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FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Edwin  Brte,  A.B.  Floyd  Wesley  Reeves,  A.M. 

Roy  Ivan  Johnson,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  in  this  Department  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  types 
of  students: 

First,  graduate  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  educational  courses  in 
normal  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  may  secure  advanced  and  specialized 
courses  in  Education  and  may  carry  on  research  work  leading  to  the  Doctor's 
degree. 

Secondly,  advanced  students  who  are  preparing  to  do  practical  work  along 
the  lines  of  administration  and  supervision  may  secure  systematic  courses  relating 
to  current  educational  problems  and  to  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation  of 
school  problems.  Administrative  and  supervisory  officers  are  thus  trained  to 
organize  and  supervise  schools  in  a  scientific  way. 

Thirdly,  undergraduate  students  who  are  specializing  in  some  other  depart- 
ment of  the  College  of  Education,  or  in  some  department  of  the  University, 
such  as  History,  Mathematics,  Science,  etc.,  and  are  intending  to  teach  these 
subjects  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  higher  institutions,  may  secure 
general  courses  in  Education  that  acquaint  them  with  school  organization  and 
classroom  problems. 

Standard  sequences  for  undergraduates  in  the  College  of  Education. — The 
following  Education  sequences  are  required  of  students  registered  in  the  College 
of  Education: 

Education  1  or  2. 

Education  3  or  4. 

Practice  Teaching,  2  majors. 

Additional  majors  in  Education: 

a)  (For  the  principal  sequence) . 

5  majors  selected  from  the  Department,  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Education. 

b)  (For  the  secondary  sequence). 

2  majors  selected  from  the  Department  to  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Education. 
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With  the  permission  of  the  Dean  two  special-methods  courses  may  be 
included  in  the  principal  sequence  and  one  special-methods  course  in  the  secondary 
sequence  in  Education. 

Standard  sequence  for  undergraduates  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science. — The  following  secondary  sequence  in  Education  is  recommended  for 
students  in  the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  who  expect  to  teach: 

Education  1  or  2. 

Education  3  or  4. 

Four  majors  elected  from  the  following  courses; 

Education  5  or  6. 

Education  7  or  8. 

Education  9. 

Education  10. 

Education  12. 

A  special-methods  course. 
The  Graduate  Department  of  Education  is  equipped  with  laboratory  facili- 
ties of  a  special  type  to  carry  on  investigations  in  experimental  education. 

In  addition  to  these  special  laboratories  the  Department  of  Education  is  in 
a  position  to  utilize  the  laboratory  schools  of  the  School  of  Education  for 
purposes  of  tests,  experimentation,  and  observation.  The  laboratory  schools 
include  a  kindergarten,  primary  school,  and  secondary  school  of  sufficient  size  and 
variety  of  courses  and  organization  to  give  opportunity  for  complete  observation 
of  school  work.  In  addition  the  undergraduate  department  is  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  training  of  students  who  are  to  teach  either  in  normal 
schools  or  in  college  departments  of  education.  The  undergraduate  department 
thus  constitutes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  graduate  department  an  additional 
laboratory  for  educational  research. 

The  records  of  the  University  are  also  accessible  at  all  times  to  students  who 
are  carrying  on  investigations  with  regard  to  scholarship  in  different  institutions. 

Fellowships  are  available  in  the  Department,  but  in  general  these  can  be 
awarded  only  to  candidates  who  have  completed  one  year  of  graduate  work. 
Scholarships  are  available  for  candidates  of  high  grade  who  are  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree. 

For  a  complete  statement  concerning  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
School  of  Education  the  reader  should  secure  the  annual  Announcement  of  that 
division  of  the  University,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

The  advanced  degrees  conferred  in  the  Department  are  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts  and  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  general  University  require- 
ments for  these  degrees  are  given  on  pages  20-24.  The  special  departmental 
requirements,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  classification  of  the  courses,  are 
as  follows: 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  Department  of  Education 
are  required  to  complete,  with  an  average  grade  of  B  —  or  better,  eight  graduate 
majors  and  to  prepare  an  acceptable  thesis  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  least  one  quarter  before  the  Convocation  at  which  he  expects  to  receive 
his  degree.  Among  the  eight  majors  must  be  included  at  least  three  from  the 
foUowing  list:  25,  32,  33,  34,  35,  46,  77,  88,  89,  90,  and  91;  and  at  least  one 
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of  the  following:  15,  71,  and  72.  Candidates  who  are  preparing  to  become 
superintendents  of  schools  have  their  attention  directed  especially  to  courses  25, 
32,  33,  35,  46,  72,  and  77.  Those  who  are  preparing  to  become  principals  have 
their  attention  called  to  34,  35,  36,  40,  46,  71,  72,  76,  77,  80,  and  81.  Candidates 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  courses  in  Education  should  take  15,  25,  46,  51,  71, 
and  72.  All  Master's  dissertations  must  be  presented  in  final  form  at  the  ofl&ce 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at 
which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  are  advised  to  take  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  as  early  in  their  residence  as  possible.  The  training 
given  in  the  preparation  of  the  dissertation  for  the  Master's  degree  is  the  best 
possible  training  for  research  work  required  for  the  doctorate.  Candidates  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  complete  at  least  six  majors  marked  with  the 
numeral  4.  Otherwise  the  requirements  for  this  degree  are  determined  by  the 
general  University  requirements.  Specialization  will  be  encouraged  for  this 
degree  along  the  same  Hues  as  those  described  in  the  paragraph  above  describing 
sequences  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

The  courses  in  this  Department  are  divided  into  four  different  grades. 

First,  an  introductory  course,  indicated  by  the  numeral  (1)  in  bold-face 
type  immediately  following  the  title  of  the  course,  is  planned  for  students  having 
less  than  18  majors  of  college  credit.  This  course  gives  no  credit  to  graduate 
students. 

Second,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (2)  are  planned  primarily  for 
undergraduate  students  who  have  more  than  18  majors  of  credit.  These  courses 
give  only  haK-credit  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Third,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (3)  are  planned  primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Advanced 
undergraduate  students  who  are  qualified  may  register  for  courses  of  this  grade. 

Fourth,  courses  indicated  by  the  numeral  (4)  are  limited  to  advanced 
graduate  students  (a)  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education,  together 
with  such  specific  courses  as  are  mentioned  in  the  description  of  each  course;  and 
(6)  who  wish  to  pursue  independent  investigations  in  the  fields  covered  by  these 
courses. 

UNDERGRADUATE  COURSES 

1.  Introduction  to  Education  (1). — ^An  elementary  course  to  introduce  Junior 
College  students  to  the  study  of  Education  by  scientific  methods.  Textbook: 
Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education.  Collateral  readings  and  class 
observations  with  reports  will  be  required.  This  course,  or  Education  2^  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Judd. 

2.  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education  (2). — For  advanced 
undergraduate  students.  The  first  half  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  study 
of  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Study  oj  Education.  The  second  half  of  the 
course  will  extend  the  study  through  the  reading  of  selected  chapters  from  cur- 
rent educational  writings.  Reports  on  observations  will  be  required.  This 
course,  or  Education  1,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  principal  or  secondary 
sequences  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
12:30,  Professor  Guiler;  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Breed; 
Winter,  12:30,  Mr.  Edwards;  Spring,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 
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3.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — The  following  topics 
are  discussed  in  Parker's  General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools: 
artistic  teaching,  broadening  purposes,  selecting  and  organizing  subject-matter, 
interest,  drill  and  individual  differences.  Lectures  and  reference  reading  on 
the  following  types  of  teaching:  handwriting,  spelling,  reading,  problem-solving, 
expression,  acquiring  social  insight,  harmless  enjoyment,  civic-moral  training. 
Observations  in  the  University  Elementary  School  furnish  concrete  examples  of 
progressive  practices  along  the  foregoing  lines.  This  course,  or  Education  4,  is 
required  of  all  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Education. 
Advised  prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00;  Spring,  10:00, 
Professor  Parker. 

3 A.  General  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). — ^The  follow- 
ing topics  are  discussed:  broadening  purposes,  selecting  and  organizing  subject- 
matter,  interest,  drill,  supervised  study,  and  individual  differences.  Primarily 
for  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Advised  prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Parker. 

3B.  Types  of  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (2).— Lectures  and  readings 
on  methods  of  teaching  the  following:  handwriting,  spelling,  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation, beginning  reading,  acquiring  insight  into  civiUzation,  problem-solving, 
skilled  silent  reading,  commumcating  ideas,  habits  of  harmless  enjoyment,  civic- 
moral  training.  Advised  prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  11:00,  Professor  Parker. 

4.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2).— Deals  with  the  problem  of 
classroom  teaching,  not  with  general  administrative  problems;  selection  and 
arrangement  of  subject-matter;  economy  in  classroom  management;  teaching 
foreign  languages;  training  in  expression,  in  enjoyment;  in  reflective  thinking; 
individual  differences;  supervised  study;  the  use  of  books,  laboratory  methods, 
questioning,  measuring  the  results  of  teaching.  Textbook,  Parker,  Method  of 
Teaching  in  High  Schools.  Advised  prerequisite :  Education  1  or  2.  This  course, 
or  Education  3,  is  required  of  all  students  taking  principal  or  secondary  sequences 
in  Education.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:00,  Professor  Butler;  sec.  6,  12:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Buswell;  Winter,  2:30,  Mr.  Holzinger;  Spring,  9:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 

4A.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — Includes  the  first  half  of 
Education  4.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  3:30,  Professor  Lewis;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Mr.  Barr. 

4B.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools  (2). — Includes  the  second  half  of 
Education  4.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Butler;  repeated  M. 
Second  Term,  3:30,  Professor  Lewis. 

6A.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  Elementary-School  Subjects  (2). — 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  are  preparing  to  be  elementary-school 
teachers.  A  study  is  made  of  the  methods  by  which  the  child  learns  to  write, 
draw,  read,  spell,  and  grasp  the  meaning  of  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
and  natural  science.  In  each  case  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  mental  processes 
which  are  developed  in  learning  these  subjects.  Textbook:  Freeman,  Psychology 
of  the  Common  Branches.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students. 
Students  are  advised  to  take  Education  1  or  2  before  entering  this  course.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Guiler. 

6.  Introduction  to  the  Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects  (2).— A  psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  high-school  curriculum;  study  of 
proposals  for  reorganization  of  these  courses  based  upon  discussions  in  recent 
educational  writings;  survey  of  psychological  experiments  bearing  upon  high- 
school  subjects.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
1  major  in  psychology  and  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Professor  Clarson;  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Buswell. 
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7.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  Elementary  Schools  (2). 

—Topics:  types  of  school  organization,  methods  of  class  organization,  forms 
of  supervised  study,  the  problem  of  marking,  program  of  recitations,  management 
of  classrooms,  discipline,  responsibihties  of  the  teachers,  supervision  of  health, 
records,  and  reports.  Special  attention  to  methods  of  using  standardized  tests. 
Practical  work  with  test  materials.  Observations  in  the  University  Elementary 
School.  Prerequisite:  Education  1  or  2.  Mj.  Spring,  12:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Breed. 

7A.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  Elementary  Schools 
(2). — Includes  the  first  half  of  Education  7.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

7B.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  Elementary  Schools 

(2). — Includes  the  second  half  of  Education  7.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

8.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  High  Schools  (2). — 
Topics:  Organizing  classes,  supervising  study,  assigning  marks,  making  a  pro- 
gram of  recitations,  controlUng  behavior  of  pupils,  supervising  health,  systema- 
tizing records  and  reports.  One-fourth  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  practical  work 
with  standardized  tests.  Observation  in  the  University  High  School.  Pre- 
requisite: Education  1  or  2.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

8 A.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  High  Schools  (2). — 
Includes  the  first  half  of  Education  8.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Breed. 

8B.  Class  Organization,  Management,  and  Testing  in  High  Schools  (2). — 
Includes  the  second  half  of  Education  8.  M.  Summer,  ¥hat  Term,  8:00,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Breed. 

9.  School  Hygiene  (2). — Hygiene  from  the  point  of  view  of  classroom 
teachers.  Growth;  nutrition;  exercise;  clothing;  common  defects  and  abnor- 
maUties  of  the  special  sense  organs,  with  methods  of  recognition  and  prevention; 
common  skin  and  communicable  diseases  of  children;  first  aid  to  the  injured; 
co-operation  with  school  physicions  and  nurses;  the  construction  and  hygiene  of 
schoolrooms;  out-of-door  schools,  etc.  Students  are  advised  to  take  Education 
1  or  2  before  entering  this  course.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  12:30,  Dr.  Sharp; 
Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Dr.  Reed. 

10.  History  of  Modem  Education  (2). — ^Educational  progress  in  Europe  and 
America  from  1500  to  the  present.  A  deliberate  attempt  is  made  throughout  to 
connect  social,  religious,  economic,  and  poHtical  changes  with  educational  changes 
and  to  show  that  the  former  precede  and  determine  the  latter.  ^  Major  topics: 
the  results  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  on  education;  ideas  and 
influences  of  educational  reformers;  development  of  national  systems  of  educa- 
tion; types  of  schools  estabhshed.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  stu- 
dents.   Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Mr.  Edwards. 

IDA.  History  of  Modem  Elementary  Education  (2). — ^A  brief  survey  of  the 
social  structure  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries;  a  detailed  study  of  the 
development  of  elementary-school  systems  and  practices.  Special  emphasis  on 
the  social,  religious,  economic,  and  political  forces  which  have  influenced  the 
organization,  content,  and  methods  of  elementary  schools.  For  superintendents, 
supervisors,  and  elementary-school  principals  and  teachers.  Primarily  for 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Lewis. 

lOB.  History  of  Modem  Secondary  Education  (2). — A  brief  survey  of 
secondary  education,  beginning  with  the  Renaissance,  as  an  introduction  to  a 
study  of  the  development  of  the  American  high  school.  The  Latin  grammar 
schools  and  the  academies  of  England  and  America.  Changes  in  secondary 
schools  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  as  a  result  of  social  needs  and  demands. 
For  superintendents,  and  for  high-school  principals  and  teachers.  Primarily  for 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  Education  1  or  2.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Lewis. 
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tl2.  Practice  Teaching  (2). — Open  only  to  students  taldng  principal  or 
secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisites :  Education  1  or  2,  Education  3 
for  practice  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  or  4  for  practice  teaching  in  the 
high  school,  and  one  or  more  special-methods  courses  in  the  subject  to  be  taught. 
Consult  Departmental  Adviser  or  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  before 
registering.    Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

flS.  Practice  Supervision  (2). — Open  only  to  students  taking  principal  or 
secondary  sequences  in  Education.  Prerequisites:  3  majors  in  Education 
including  Education  89  or  91  or  Kindergarten-Primary  Education  30  and  at  least 
one  special-methods  course.  Consult  Departmental  Adviser  or  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Education  before  registering.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring.  Hours 
to  be  arranged. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

HISTORY   OP  EDUCATION 

15.  Methods  of  Historical  Research  (3). — Preparation  of  bibhographies, 
methods  of  locating  primary  and  secondary  sources,  the  principles  of  criticism, 
methods  of  exposition  and  documentation,  and  rules  for  interpretation  and 
generaUzation.  Material  and  illustrations  drawn  from  American  educational 
history.  The  more  important  factors  influencing  the  course  of  this  history,  as  well 
as  the  larger  movements  themselves.  Lectures  and  reports.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  M.,  W.,  3:30-5:30;  Mj.  Winter,  W.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Pro- 
fessor Jernegan. 

16.  History  of  American  Education  (3). — The  origin  and  development  of 
American  educational  institutions.  The  European  background  and  modifications 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  colonists.  The  various  types  of  state  systems  of 
pubUc  iristruction  in  their  origin  and  development;  the  social,  religious,  economic, 
and  political  factors  that  have  determined  the  chief  educational  movements. 
The  various  types  of  educational  institutions  established,  their  administration, 
support,  curriculum,  practices,  methods,  and  ideals.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring,  12:30, 
Mr.  Edwards. 

16A.  History  of  American  Education  (3). — Includes  the  first  half  of  Educa- 
tion 16,  covering  the  period  from  1607-1830.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30, 
Mr.  Edwards. 

16B.  History  of  American  Education  (3). — Includes  the  second  half  of  Edu- 
cation 16,  covering  the  period  from  1830  to  the  present.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  1:30,  Mr.  Edwards. 

EDUCATIONAL   ADMINISTRATION    AND  SUPERVISION 

20.  Constitutional  and  Legal  Basis  of  Public-School  Administration  (3). — A 
study  of  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  and  of  important  decisions  of 
the  courts  relating  to  public-school  administration.  The  legal  principles  involved 
in  such  problems  as  the  following:  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools; 
functions,  powers,  and  Uabihties  of  school  ofiicers;  teachers'  contracts;  duties 
and  liabilities  of  teachers;  powers  of  boards;  etc.  Primarily  for  supervisory  and 
administrative  officers  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj. 
Winter,  1:30,  Mr.  Edwards. 

20A.  Constitutional  and  Legal  Basis  of  Public-School  Administration  (3). — 
Includes  the  first  haK  of  Education  20.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  3:30,  Mr. 
Edwards. 

20B.  Constitutional  and  Legal  Basis  of  Public-School  Administration  (3).— 
Includes  the  second  half  of  Education  20.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  3:30, 
Mr.  Edwards. 

25.  School  Surveys  (3). — A  general  view  of  the  methods  of  studying  the 
operations  of  school  systems,  and  of  the  results  discussed  in  the  leading  survey- 
reports.   Extensive  reading  of  the  surveys  required,  and  typical  problems 

t  Technical  course. 
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assigned  for  investigation  and  report.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Pre- 
requisite 3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Proefssor  Judd. 

30A.  Educational  Administration  (2). — Introduces  students  to  the  field  of 
public-school  administration.  Surveys  the  following  problems:  state  authoriza- 
tion and  control  of  schools;  state,  country,  city,  and  district  organization;  the 
functions  of  supervisory  and  administrative  officers;  the  financial  support  of 
schools;  school  buildings  and  equipment;  proposed  changes  in  organization  of 
the  educational  system.  Textbooks:  Cubberly,  Public  School  Administration, 
and  Cubberly,  State  and  County  Educational  Reorganization.  Primarily  for 
advanced  undergraduate  students  who  are  preparing  for  administrative  work. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Mr.  Edmonson. 

SOB.  Educational  Administration  (2). — Completes  the  survey  of  administra- 
tive problems  begun  in  Education  30A.  Surveys  the  following  problems:  com- 
pulsory school  attendance;  grouping  children  for  instructional  purposes;  the 
training,  selection,  tenure,  and  pay  of  teachers;  supervision  of  instruction; 
extension  of  school  activities;  current  criticisms  of  the  pubHc-school  system. 
Textbooks:  Cubberly,  Public  School  Administraiion;  Cubberly,  #Stote  ond  County 
Educational  Administration.  Primarily  for  advanced  undergraduate  students 
who  are  preparing  for  administrative  work.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:00, 
Mr.  Edmonson. 

131.  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Functions  (4). — Deals  with  the  dis- 
tribution and  placement  of  powers  and  duties  among  the  several  members  of  a 
public-school  system.  For  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

32.  Financial  Organization  and  Management  (3). — The  school  revenue  is 
taken  at  its  source  and  carried  through  distribution  and  accounting  to  final 
reports.  Methods  of  determining  costs  of  different  items,  and  details  involved 
in  expenditure;  practice  in  figuring  costs  and  in  laying  out  the  budget.  For 
superintendents  and  others  concerned  with  financial  aspects  of  city  school  systems 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30, 
Professor  Alexander;  Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

132B.  School  Costs  (4). — A  course  for  advanced  graduate  students  which 
will  aim  to  equip  school  executives,  state-department  members,  professors  of 
education,  and  directors  of  bureaus  of  educational  research,  with  a  sound  tech- 
nique for  discovering,  interpreting,  and  applying,  school  costs  in  the  institutions 
with  which  they  are  concerned.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  lay  out  a  plan 
for  solving  some  problem  in  school  costs,  to  make  reasonable  progress  in  following 
up  this  plan  and  to  present  the  results  in  some  form  to  the  class.  Each  prospec- 
tive student  should  arrange  in  advance,  by  correspondence  with  the  Instructor, 
a  definite  school-cost  problem,  and  shoiild  procure  the  pertinent  data  and  docu- 
ments for  the  school  or  schools  concerned.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30, 
Professor  Alexander. 

34.  The  School  Population  (3). — Deals  with  the  administration  of  the  school 
population;  school  census;  attendance;  types  of  schools;  classification,  grading, 
and  promotion;  marking  systems;  plans  for  caring  for  pupils  of  different  capaci- 
ties and  types;  acceleration,  retardation  and  elimination;  special  schools  and 
courses  for  special  purposes.  Primarily  for  superintendents,  principals  and 
supervisors  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Superintendent  Gwinn;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Superin- 
tendent Van  Sickle;  Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

35.  The  Teaching  Staff  (3). — ^The  selection,  appointment,  placement,  train- 
ing prior  to  service,  demotion  and  elimination  of  teachers,  arranging  schedules  of 
promotion  in  rank  and  salary,  methods  of  supervision,  and  other  problems  of  a 
general  character  concerning  the  teaching  personnel.  The  criticism  of  classroom 
teaching,  and  the  technique  of  training  teachers  in  service.  Classroom  observa- 
tions and  extensive  readings.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3 
or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Gray. 
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35 A.  The  Teaching  Staff  (3). — Administrative  problems  arising  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  teaching  staff  in  city  school  systems.  Discusses  such  problems  as  the 
following:  selection;  appointment;  placement;  promotion;  training  prior  to 
service;  pensions;  leisure;  health;  teacher  organizations;  salary  schedules; 
tenure;  mobility;  substitutes;  code  of  ethics;  shortage  and  turn-over;  board 
rules,  etc.  Extensive  readings  in  Uterature  of  the  subject  required.  The  lectures 
and  discussions  based  on  practical  experience  in  pubhc-school  administration. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  three  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  Superintendent  Lewis. 

35B.  The  Teachmg  Staff  (3). — Continuation  of  Education  35A.  Deals 
with  various  probleijas  involved  in  the  scientific  supervision  of  teachers  in  service. 
Discusses  the  foll^tiiing  problems:  technique  of  training  teachers  in  service; 
evaluation  of  classroom  teaching;  functions  of  the  supervisor  and  principal; 
promotion  and  eUmination  of  teachers.  Extensive  readings  in  Uterature  of  the 
subject  required.  The  lectures  and  discussions  based  on  practical  experiences 
in  pubUc-school  administration.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had 
3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1 :30,  Superintendent 
Lewis. 

36.  High-School  Administration  (3). — Deals  with  the  practical  problems  of 
organization  and  management  in  administration  of  secondary  schools.  The 
materials  of  the  course  are  definitely  related  to  the  actual  conditions  in  typical 
secondary  schools.  For  high-school  principals  and  superintendents  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj,  Sprmg,  4:30,'  Mr.  Reavis. 

36A.  High-School  Administration  (3). — Deals  with  the  problems  of  organi- 
zation and  management.  Major  topics:  the  organization  of  secondary  schools, 
buildings,  school  architecture,  equipment,  selection  of  teachers,  salary  schedules, 
program-making,  classification  of  pupils,  marking  system,  social  organization, 
managerial  work  of  the  principal,  etc.  For  superintendents  and  high-school 
principals  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  of  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Mr.  Reavis. 

36B.  High-School  Administration  (3). — Deals  specifically  with  the  relation 
of  the  high  school  to  the  elementary  scTiool  and  college;  physical  and  psychological 
traits  of  adolescence;  the  composition  of  high-school  population;  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  materials  of  secondary  instruction;  problems  of  guidance;  and  the 
problems  of  supervision.  For  high-school  principals  and  superintendents  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education,  including  Education  46.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Counts. 

136A.  Research  Problems  in  Secondary  Education  (4). — A  research  course 
in  secondary  education  in  which  various  problems  of  a  fundamental  character 
will  be  considered.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  changing  character  of 
American  secondary  education  and  the  imphed  need  for  reorganization.  Each 
member  of  the  class  will,  at  the  beginning  of  the  course,  select  some  problem  for 
special  investigation  and  report.  Limited  to  20.  For  graduate  students  who 
have  completed  6  majors  in  Education  including  Education  36.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  11:00,  Propessor  Counts. 

37A.  The  Study  and  Supervision  of  the  High-School  Girl  (3). — A  practical 
course  dealing  with  the  methods  of  ascertaining  and  handhng  the  mental,  physical, 
and  social  problems  of  girls  of  high-school  age.  For  teachers  interested  in  the 
work  of  Dean  of  Girls  or  Assistant  Principal.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Educa- 
tion.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Miss  Smithies. 

38.  The  Junior  High  School  (3). — The  conditions  and  motives  which  have 
produced  the  junior  high  school;  historical  development;  essential  elements  of 
the  program  of  study;  best  modes  of  instruction  and  discipUne  which  should 
operate  in  its  work;  classification  of  pupils;  social  organization;  buildings; 
grounds;  costs;  and  a  concrete  plan  of  procedure  in  inaugurating  and  perfecting 
a  junior  high  school  program.  For  junior  high  school  principals  and  experienced 
teachers  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30,  Superintendent  Lewis;  Mj.  Winter,  4:30,  Mr. 
Reavis. 
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40.  The  Administi-ation  and  Supervision  of  Elementary  Schools  (3). — 
Duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  principal;  the  qualifications  necessary  for  effective 
leadership;  purposes  of  elementary  schools;  newer  types  of  elementary-school 
organization;  programs  of  study;  grading  and  promotions;  tests  and  measure- 
ments; records;  improvement  of  teachers  in  service;^  choice  of  textbooks;  and 
the  management  of  ofiice  routine.  Methods  of  supervision  employed  by  progres- 
sive elementary-school  principals.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Superintendent 
Gwinn;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  1:30,  Superintendent  Van  Sickle;  Mj. 
Spring,  9 : 00,  Professor  Gray. 

41.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — A  study  of  the  schools  of  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  Historical  development  of  the  existing  systems  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial 
ideals  that  have  dominated  the  people.  Current  tendencies  looking  to  the 
reorganization  of  these  systems.  Comparative  studies  of  other  educational 
systems,  both  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj .  Winter,  11 : 00,  Professor  Butler. 

41B.  Foreign  School  Systems  (3). — The  development  of  the  elementary- 
and  secondary-school  systems  of  Germany.  Comparative  study  of  other  systems, 
especially  those  of  the  United  States,  England,  Denmark,  and  the  Orient.  These 
systems  studied  as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social  and  industrial  ideals  that 
have  dominated  the  people.  For  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8 : 00,  Professor  Butler. 

43.  Physical  Education,  Medical  Inspection,  School  Nursing  (3). — For 
general  school  administrators  and  those  who  are  to  be  especially  responsible  for 
health  supervision  in  schools.  A  survey  of  the  practices  of  schooi  systems  in  the 
matter  of  medical  inspection,  school  nursing,  and  related  activities.  Required 
reports  on  various  phases  of  these  topics.  Primarily  for  gi-aduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  4:30, 
Professor  Payne  and  Members  op  the  Rush  Medical  College  Faculty; 
Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Dr.  Reed. 

46.  The  Curriculimi  (3). — Considers  the  objectives  of  education  as  dictated 
by  personal  and  social  needs.  The  types  of  pupil  activities  and  experiences  most 
effective  in  achieving  the  several  objectives.  For  graduate  students  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

46A.  Curriculum  (3). — Deals  with  the  technique  of  curriculum-making,  and 
the  curriculum  of  social,  civic,  and  occupational  training.  Primarily  for  grad- 
uate students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  11:00,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

46B.  Curriculum  (3). — Continues  Education  46A,  and  deals  with  training 
for  physical  efficiency,  leisure  occupations,  and  language  activities.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

147.  Research  Problems  in  Curriculum-Making  (4). — Deals  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  formulating  courses  of  study  in  the  several  fields  of  public-school 
training.  The  aim  is  to  prepare  for  the  practical  labors  of  scientific  curriculum- 
making.  For  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in 
Education.    Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor  Bobbitt. 

special  types  op  education 
61B.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Teacher-Training  Institutions  (3). 

— Deals  with  the  origin  and  development  of  teacher-training  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  their  function,  duties  of  administrative  officers  and  teachers,  and 
the  organization  and  development  of  curricula.  A  special  study  is  made  of  the 
methods  of  testing  and  improving  instruction,  the  conduct  of  practice  teaching, 
the  classification  of  students,  and  general  administrative  measures  for  promoting 
instructional  efficiency.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer, 
Second  Term,  10 : 00,  President  Brown. 
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55A.  Rural  Education  (3). — For  county  superintendents,  rural  supervisors, 
principals,  and  teachers,  and  for  those  desiring  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of 
rural  education.  The  course  deals  with  economic  and  social  conditions,  environ- 
ment, mental  attitudes,  home  life,  health,  recreation,  and  community  activities, 
in  their  relations  to  the  school.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had 
3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  12:30,  Professob 
Clarson. 

66B.  Rural  Education  (3). — This  is  a  continuation  of  Education  55A  and 
considers  the  present  status  of  rural  education  and  the  possibilities  of  progress 
through  reorganization;  consohdation;  improvement  of  small  schools;  redirec- 
tion and  enrichment  of  the  curriculum;  adequate  material  equipment;  better 
support;  professional  teaching  and  supervision;  and  the  extension  of  activities. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  12:30,  Professor  Clarson. 

56.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3).— Deals  with  the  place 
which  the  fine  and  industrial  arts  should  occupy  in  modem  society,  and  the  degree 
of  recognition  which  they  should  consequently  receive  in  a  general  scheme  of  edu- 
cation; ways  in  which  abihty  to  draw  develops;  methods  of  increasing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  arts;  the  social  and  industrial  significance  of  design;  and  the 
means  of  training  decorative  expression.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who 
have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M j .  Winter,  8 : 00,  Professor  Sargent. 

66B.  General  Principles  of  Fine  and  Industrial  Art  (3). — Deals  with  the 
social  and  industrial  significance  of  design.  Major  topics :  impulses  to  decoration ; 
ways  in  which  design  has  developed  historically;  suggestions  which  these  impulses 
and  developments  offer  regarding  methods  of  training  good  taste  and  abihty  in 
decorative  expression.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Sargent. 

57.  Industrial  Education  (3). — ^Treats  problems  centering  around  the  educa- 
tion of  workers  who  are  to  enter  industrial  pursuits.  Also  calls  attention  to 
place  of  industries  in  general  education.  Topics  presented:  historical  back- 
ground; intermediate  industrial  courses;  continuation  and  evening  schools;  unit 
trade  courses;  factory  schools;  industrial  surveys;  administration  of  Smith- 
Hughes  Act;  state  and  city  programs.  For  superintendents,  principals,  super- 
visors, or  teachers  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1:30,  Assistant  Propessor  Filbey. 

57A.  Industrial  Education  (3).— Includes  the  first  half  of  Education  57.  M. 
Sunmier,  First  Term,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

57B.  Industrial  Education  (3). — Includes  the  second  half  of  Education  57. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

58.  Continuation  School  Organization  and  Administration  (3). — Includes  a 
survey  of  successful  practice  in  Continuation  School  work,  coupled  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  local  organization  problems.  For  superintendents,  principals,  direc- 
tors, or  supervisors  of  vocational  education,  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in 
Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Filbey. 

Special  Announcement. — During  the  last  decade  interest  in  the  scientific 
solution  of  personnel  problems  has  increased  rapidly.  Since  solution  of  certain 
problems  involved  in  junior  employment  is  fundamental  to  the  solution  of  all 
personnel  problems,  the  personnel  movement  in  industry  has  been  paralleled  by  a 
corresponding  interest  in  occupational  guidance  as  an  increasingly  important 
function  in  the  field  of  general  education. 

Demand  for  scientific  experimentation  in  junior-employment  lines,  coupled 
with  recognition  of  the  vahdity  of  including  occupational  guidance  with  the  field 
of  general  education,  has  influenced  the  School  of  Education  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  its  curriculum  relative  to  these  subjects.    Courses  59,  159,  60,  and  61  are 
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offered  in  the  hope  that  they  may  interest  those  whose  major  duties  he  in  adminis- 
trative, supervisory  or  instructional  hnes;  that  they  may  offer  a  practical  train- 
ing program  for  those  who  desire  to  speciahze  in  guidance  and  placement;  and, 
above  all  else,  that  they  may  attract  mature  research  students  upon  whose  efforts 
in  extensive  scientific  exj)erimentation  the  character  of  technique  in  guidance  and 
placement  depends. 

59.  Occupational  Information,  Guidance,  and  Placement  (3). — Includes  the 
characteristics  of  junior  employed  groups;  conditions  of  employment;  remedial 
provisions,  such  as  child-labor  legislation,  compulsory  school  laws,  etc. ;  history 
of  occupational  guidance  and  personnel  administrstion  including  principles  and 
practices  in  guidance  and  employment;  development  of  a  comprehensive  program 
of  guidance  and  placement.  For  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
experienced  teachers  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Autumn, 
12:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbet. 

59A.  Occupational  Information,  Guidance,  and  Placement  (3). — Includes 
the  first  half  of  Education  59.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Reed. 

69B.  Occupational  Information,  Guidance,  and  Placement  (3). — Includes 
the  second  haK  of  Education  59.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Reed. 

169.  Research  Problems  in  Occupational  Information,  Guidance,  and  Place- 
ment (4). — Open  only  to  advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  6  or  more 
majors  in  Education,  and  who  are  prepared  to  go  forward  with  independent  inves- 
tigations.   Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Reed. 

60.  Occupational  Counseling  (3)  — Deals  with  problems  of  counseUng  from 
the  point  of  view  of  service  in  the  intermediate  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  or 
central  placement  offices.  Occupational  information  will  be  organized,  evaluated, 
and  applied  on  the  basis  of  specific  case  studies.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
technique  of  the  individual  interview  and  group  conference.  For  experienced 
teachers  and  others  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education,  mcluding 
Education  59  or  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Reed. 

60A.  Occupational  Counseling  (3). — Includes  the  first  half  of  Education  60. 
M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Reed. 

GOB.  Occupational  Coimseling  (3). — Includes  the  second  half  of  Education 
60.    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Reed. 

62.  The  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education  (3). — Deals  with  supervision  in 
both  technical  and  related  academic  subjects.  Topics  treated:  technique  of 
supervision;  distribution  of  responsibility;  courses  of  study  development;  meas- 
uring the  results  of  teaching;  training  teachers  in  service.  For  directors  and 
supervisors  of  industrial  education  and  for  other  advanced  students  who  have  had 
3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:30;  Mj.  Winter, 
2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Filbey. 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

63.  Mental  and  Physical  Development  of  Children  (3). — A  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  scientific  studies  relating  to  psychological  and  physical  growth  of 
children.  Considers  such  topics  as:  physical  growth  during  school  age;  physio- 
logical age  and  maturity;  development  of  language  habits;  social  maturity; 
certain  instin^^tive  tendencies;  growth  in  general  inteUigence  and  learning  capa- 
city. For  graduate  or  advanced  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  3  majors 
in  Education  and  1  major  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor BUSWELL. 

64.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (3). — Deals  with  the  intellectual 
conditions  which  govern  children's  mastery  of  the  elementary-school  subjects. 
Includes  the  learning  process  in  the  school  subjects,  changes  in  intellectual  capa- 
city with  age  and  individual  differences  in  particular  types  of  ability,  with  con- 
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sideration  of  special  abilities^  and  disabilities  in  the  school.  For  supervisory 
officers  and  students  of  the  science  of  education  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors 
in  Education,  and  1  major  in  Psychology.  Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Free- 
man. 

64A.  Psychology  of  Elementary  Education  (3)  — For  supervisory  officers 
and  students  of  the  science  of  education.  Traces  the  physical  and  mental 
development  of  children  up  to  the  adolescent  period,  and  deals  in  detail  with 
the  mental  processes  involved  in  the  learning  of  each  of  the  elernentary-school 
subjects.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Prerequisite  1  major  in  Psychology 
and  3  majors  in  Education.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  2:30,  Professor  Judd. 

65.  Psychology  of  Secondary  Education  (3). — For  principals,  superintend- 
ents, and  students  of  the  science  of  education.  Deals  with  the  general  psychologi- 
cal principles  which  determine  the  scope  and  character  of  secondary  education. 
Apphes  these  principles  to  typical  problems  of  high-school  organization  and 
teaching.  Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  1  major  in  Psychology 
and  3  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  Second  Tenn,  2:30;  Mj.  Autumn, 
9 : 00,  Professor  Judd. 

166.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology  (4) . — This  course  reviews  the  leading 
contributions  to  social  psychology;  it  then  develops,  with  special  emphasis  on 
such  racial  products  as  language,  art,  and  industry,  the  general  principles  of 
mental  evolution  and  development.  On  this  basis  it  aims  to  establish  a  series 
of  psychological  principles  which  should  govern  school  practices.  Limited  to 
advanced  graduate  students  who  have  had  1  major  in  Psychology  and  6  majors 
in  Education.    Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Judd. 

69.  The  Psychology  and  Treatment  of  Exceptional  Children  (3). — The  psy- 
chology and  school  treatment  of  unusually  bright  and  dull  children.  Mentally 
defective  children  (see  Education  70)  not  considered.  Methods  of  selecting 
exceptional  children;  analysis  of  their  types  of  ability;  their  success  with  school 
subjects;  special  classes  and  other  methods  of  organization;  and  an  attempt  to 
develop  a  technique  of  school  treatment.  Extensive  bibliographical  work.  For 
superintendents,  principals,  and  experienced  teachers.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 

BUSWELL. 

70.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Defective  Children  (3). — Review 
of  the  psychology  and  causes  of  feeble-mindedness  and  other  types  of  mental 
development  approaching  feeble-mindedness.  The  psychology  and  school  care 
of  the  more  remediable  types,  such  as  specialized  defectives,  slow  or  border-hne 
children,  physically  defective,  etc.  Opportunity  for  clinical  observation.  For 
superintendents,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  retarded  and  mentally  defective 
children  who  have  had  three  or  more  majors  in  Education.  DM.  Summer,  First 
Term,  8:00-10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  M.,  F.,  4:00-6:00,  Dr.  Schmitt. 

71.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — 
Methods  and  results  of  typical  experiments  in  the  several  fields  of  experimental 
education  are  illustrated  by  experiments  in  class.  The  development  of  skill,  per- 
ceptual learning,  memorizing,  problem-solving,  the  learning  process  in  some  of 
the  school  subjects,  and  tests  of  intelligence  and  mental  capacity.  Results  of 
each  experiment  formulated  in  a  group  report  and  critically  discussed  in  class 
from  the  point  of  view  of  technique  and  of  application.  Unsolved  problems  in 
the  field  and  opportunities  for  further  work.  Textbook:  Freeman,  Experimental 
Education.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in 
Education.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30-4:30,  Professor  Freeman. 

71A.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3)  — The 
first  half  of  the  major  course,  71.  M.  Firs<,  Term,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Buswell;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  2:30-4:30,  Mr.  West. 

71B.  Introductory  Laboratory  Course  in  Experimental  Education  (3). — The 
second  half  of  the  major  course,  71.  M.  First  Term,  2:30-^:30,  Mr.  West; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00-12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Buswell. 
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171.  Laboratory  Problems  in  Experimental  Education  (4).— The  student 
becomes  acquainted  v/ith  several  of  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  apparatus  and 
technique  which  have  been  developed  in  the  educational  laboratory,  and  works 
intensively  on  some  one  problem.  Latitude  is  permitted  in  choosing  problems, 
and  in  discovering  new  ones,  and  genuine  research  investigations  may  be  initiated. 
Prerequisite:  6  majors  in  Education,  including  a  laboratory  course  in  Psychology 
or  Education.    Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Freeman. 

72.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — For  adminis- 
trative officers  and  students  of  school  administration.  The  elementary  methods 
of  dealing  quantitatively  with  school  facts  and  results.  Exercises  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  most  commonly  employed  statistical  units,  in  tabulation,  graphical 
representation,  and  presentation  of  data  in  reports.  Illustrative  materials  from 
such  problems  as  the  school  census,  attendance,  promotions,  retardation,  school 
mortaUty,  and  tests  of  efficiencj''  in  school  work.  Primarily  for  graduate  students 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.    Mj.  Winter,  12:30,  Mr.  Hol- 

ZINGER. 

72A.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — Presents 
the  elementary  methods  of  dealing  with  quantitative  educational  data.  Exer- 
cises in  tabulation,  graphical  representation,  and  in  the  calculation  of  such 
statistical  constants  as  averages,  measures  of  dispersion  and  correlation.  Illus- 
trative material  from  school  costs,  school  census,  retardation,  and  standard 
achievement  tests.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more 
majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Mr.  Holzinger;  repeated 
M.  Second  Term,  12:30,  Mr.  West. 

72B.  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Educational  Problems  (3). — Tliis  course 
continues  the  work  outlined  in  Education  72A.  Students  registering  for  this 
course  must  have  completed  course  72A  or  its  equivalent.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  First  Term,  12:30, 
Mr.  West;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  9:00,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

172.  Statistical  Methods:  Advanced  Course  (4). — Open  only  to  those  who 
have  completed  an  elementary  course  in  statistical  methods.  A  critical  study  of 
the  methods  of  statistical  treatment  of  school  facts.  Limited  to  advanced  grad- 
uate students  who  have  had  6  or  more  majors  in  Education  including  a  course  in 
statistics.    Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  2:30,  Mr.  Holzinger. 

76.  Mental  Tests  (3). — History  of  Mental  Tests;  characteristics  of  modem 
tests;  types  of  tests;  principles  of  selection,  design,  and  appUcation;  uses  and 
results  of  tests  in  school,  industry,  and  court;  bearing  on  problems  of  mental 
development  and  heredity.  Methods  of  conducting  tests  are  discussed  and 
demonstrated.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First  Term; 
repeated  M.  Second  Term,  8:00;  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Freeman. 

77.  The  Use  of  Tests  in  Improving  Instruction  (3). — The  significance  of  the 
testing  movement;  available  tests  and  scales;  general  technique  of  giving,  scoring 
and  tabulation;  interpretation  of  the  results;  determination  of  standards;  use  of 
results  in  directing  teaching  and  supervision;  scientific  methods  of  experimenta- 
tion, selection  and  diagnosis,  and  guidance.  Assignments  wiU  include  both  read- 
ing and  laboratory  experiments.  For  the  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  teacher 
of  experience,  who  has  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Professor  Gray. 

77A.  The  Use  of  Tests  in  Improving  Instruction  (3). — Includes  the  use  of 
tests  in  improving  instruction  in  elementary  schools.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
3:30,  PROFESsaR  Payne;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  8:00,  Mr.  Barr. 

77B.  The  Use  of  Tests  in  Improving  Instruction  (3). — Includes  the  use  of 
tests  in  improving  instruction  in  high  schools.  M.  Summer,  First  Term*  re- 
peated M.  Second  Term,  3:30,  Mr.  Reavis. 

80.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — For  superintendents,  principals,  super- 
visors, and  special  teachers  of  reading.  Recent  developments  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  grades  and  junior  high  school;  scientific  supervision  of  reading 
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instruction;  investigations  of  reading  in  the  laboratory  and  in  public-school 
systems.  Organization  of  materials  for  use  in  classroom  investigations,  critical 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  reading  instruction,  methods  of  teaching  oral  and 
silent  reading,  and  appropriate  reading  materials.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00, 
Professor  Gray. 

80A.  Investigations  in  Reading  (3). — Describes  a  progressive  program  of 
reading  instruction  in  the  grades.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  rei>eated  M. 
Second  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Gray. 

SOB.  Investigations  in  Reading  C3). — Diagnostic  and  remedial  work  in 
reading.  M.  Summer,  First  Term;  repeated  M.  Second  Term,  10:00,  Pro- 
fessor Gray. 

81.  Investigations  in  Spelling  and  Arithmetic  (3). — Aims  of  course:  to 
acquaint  students  with  scientific  investigations  of  teaching  problems,  to  indicate 
supervisory  and  classroom  procedures  based  upon  these  investigations,  to  suggest 
problems  for  new  investigations,  to  provide  training  in  methods  of  research. 
Special  attention  given  to  selection  of  the  spelling  vocabulary,  reorganization  of 
the  curriculum  in  mathematics,  technique  of  teaching  spelling  and  arithmetic, 
and  methods  of  measuring  results  of  instruction  in  both  subjects.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring, 
1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Breed. 

82.  Investigations  of  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  History  and  Other  Social 
Studies  (3). — Recent  innovations  and  tendencies  in  history  and  curriculum- 
making  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school;  critical  evaluations  of  available  tests 
in  history;  scientific  supervision  of  history;  use  and  abuse  of  various  methods  of 
teaching  history;  the  equipment  of  a  modern  library-laboratory  in  history.  For 
superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  of  special-methods  courses 
in  history  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  9:00;  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Tryon. 

83.  Investigations  in  Grammar  and  Composition  (3). — Includes  investiga- 
tions in  the  teaching  of  grammar,  studies  of  language  errors,  programs  of  minimal 
essentials  based  on  the  same,  the  content  and  method  of  teaching  grammar  in 
relation  to  the  other  branches  of  English,  measurements  in  the  field  of  composition, 
the  construction  and  use  of  scales,  and  the  correlation  of  written  and  oral  work 
with  reading,  hterature,  and  the  content  subjects.  Deals  especially  with  prob- 
lems of  Grades  V-IX  inclusive.  For  principals,  superintendents,  and  supervisors 
of  English  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Lyman. 

85A.  Investigations  of  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science  (3)  — Presents 
problems  in  the  teaching  of  science  with  the  results  thus  far  achieved  through 
investigations  in  order  (1)  that  superintendents  and  principals  may  know  what 
fact  basis  is  now  available  to  determine  aims,  methods,  materials,  equipment, 
teacher  training,  courses  of  study  and  tests  in  science,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
intelhgently  supervise  such  work;  (2)  that  students  desiring  to  investigate 
problems  in  science  instmction  may  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so  under  super- 
vision. Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  2  or  more  majors  from  Natural 
Science  7,  10,  14,  31.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Associato  Professor 
Downing. 

86.  Investigations  of  Problems  of  Geography  Instruction  (3). — Intensive 
studies  of  current  problems  of  geography  instruction,  for  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, and  supervisors.  Emphasizes  tendencies  shown  in  curricula  of  elementary 
schools;  evaluation  of  geography  texts,  reference  material,  maps,  and  illustrative 
paaterial;  standards  for  evaluating  the  teaching  of  geography;  means  of  improv- 
ing instruction  through  supervision.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have 
had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Sunmier  (or  M.  either  Term),  8:00; 
Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Miss  Parker. 
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88.  Methodsof  Teaching  in  High  Schools:  Advanced  Course  (3). — Selection 
and  arrangement  of  subject-matter;  teaching  foreign  languages,  training  in 
problem-solving,  in  social  insight,  in  expression,  in  enjoyment,  and  in  skilful 
silent  reading,  the  use  of  books,  laboratory  methods,  questioning,  provisions  for 
individual  differences,  supervised  study,  etc.  Textbook:  Parker's  Methods  of 
Teaching  in  High  Schools.  For  experienced  high-school  teachers  and  principals 
who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor 
Parker. 

88A.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:    Advanced  Course  (3). — 

Includes  the  first  half  of  Education  88.  M.  Slimmer,  Second  Term,  10:00, 
Professor  Parker. 

88B.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools:    Advanced  Course  (3). — 

Includes  the  second  half  of  Education  88.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00, 
Professor  Parker. 

89.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School  (3). — For 

superintendents,  principals,  and  other  supervisory  officers.  Actual  classroom 
procedure  in  all  the  different  types  of  teaching  found  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  teacher's  organization  of  his  material;  appropriate  presentation  and  organi- 
zation of  study.  Analysis  of  classroom  procedure  in  the  laboratory  school 
required.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in 
education.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Morrison. 

89B.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School  (3). — 
Intended  to  put  superintendents,  principals,  and  other  supervisory  officers  in 
touch  with  scientific  procedure  in  the  practice  of  classroom  teaching.  For  the 
Summer  Quarter,  1922,  there  will  be  emphasized  operative  technique  in  language 
and  in  the  content  subjects  and  technique  of  control  of  the  learning  process.  Pri- 
marily for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Morrison. 

90.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  High  School  (3). — Parallels 
Education  89.  The  system  of  technique  and  procedure  which  is  being  developed 
in  the  University  High  School.  Six  different  types  of  teaching  found  in  the 
secondary  school:  presentation,  supervised  study,  and  training  in  habits  of  study 
in  each  type.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors 
in  Education.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Morrison. 

90B.  General  Technique  of  Instruction  in  the  High  Schools  (3). — Deals  with 
classroom  technique  in  high  schools.  During  the  Summer  Quarter,  1922,  there 
will  be  emphasized  operative  technique  in  English  and  foreign  languages,  drill 
technique  in  elements  of  all  types  of  learning,  and  technique  of  control  of  the 
learning  process.  Primarily  for  graduate  students  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors 
in  Education.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Morrison. 

91.  Recent  Progress  and  Bibliography  in  Elementary-School  Methods  (3). — 
Dominant  practices  in  American  elementary  schools  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  their  origins.  Influences  upon  methods  of  teaching  exerted  recently 
by  contemporaries  such  as  Dewey,  Thorndike,  and  Judd.  Recent  contributions 
to  methods  by  model  schools  and  statistical  and  experimental  investigators  are 
traced  rapidly  under  such  headings  as  the  following:  handwriting,  spelling,  begin- 
ning reading,  advanced  reading,  arithmetical  calculation,  problem-solving,  civic- 
moral  teaching,  motivation,  the  project  movement,  etc.  Recent  bibUbgraphy 
and  practice  in  bibliographical  work  on  special  topics.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students  and  prospective  supervisors  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education. 
Mj.  Autumn.  11:00,  Professor  Parker. 

92A.  Constructive  Criticisms  and  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Elementary 
Schools  (3). — Includes  a  study  of  standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  teaching. 
Numerous  effective  devices  used  by  supervisors  are  discussed.  Extensive  reading 
is  required.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  formation  and  development  of 
effective  study  habits.  The  course  is  primarily  for  elementary-school  principals, 
supervisors,  and  critic  teachers  who  have  had  3  or  more  majors  in  Education.  M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  11:00,  President  Brown. 
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99A.  Educational  Research  (3). — During  the  First  Term  of  the  Summer 
Quarter  all  candidates  in  the  las-t  quarter  of  their  work  for  the  Master's  degree  are 
required  to  attend  this  course.  It  consists  of  a  critical  review  of  the  methods 
employed  in  collecting  and  preparing  for  presentation  the  materials  submitted  for 
the  Master's  dissertation.  Reports  are  required  of  members  of  the  class.  M. 
First  Term,  3:30,  Professor  Judd. 

199.  Research  Problems  in  Education  (4). — An  advanced  research  course 
open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  a  preliminary  piece  of  research.  Evi- 
dence that  this  prerequisite  has  been  met  must  be  furnished  in  the  form  of  a 
written  or  printed  report.  The  course  consists  of  conferences  and  supervised 
laboratory  work.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Pro- 
fessor Judd;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Gray. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Chair- 
man of  the  Department;  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

James  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Economy. 

Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

James  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Professor  of  PoUtical  Economy. 

Harry  Alvin  Milus,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  PoUtical  Economy. 

John  Maurice  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  PoUtical  Economy. 

Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  PoUtical  Economy. 

Jacob  Viner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  PoUtical  Economy. 

Lloyd  Wynn  Mints,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  PoUtical  Economy. 


instructors  in  other  departments   offering   courses  in 
this  department 

Charles  Carlylb  Colby,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 
William  Homer  Spencer,  Ph.B.,  J.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Law. 
Nathaniel  Waring  Barnes,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Organiza- 
tion. 

Paul  Howard  Douglas,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Relations. 
Charles  Oscar  Hardy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Financial  Organization. 
Albert  Claire  Hodge,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 
Leverett  Samuel  Lyon,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial 
Organization. 

James  Oscar  McKinsey,  A.M.,  C.P.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting. 
Lewis  Carlyle  Sorrell,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Organization. 
Edward  Augustin  Duddy,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Commercial  Organization. 
Albert  Samuel  Keister,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Financial  Organization. 
Paul  Moody  Atkins,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Manufacturing  Control. 
WiLLARD  Earl  Atkins,  A.M.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration. 
Jay  Finley  Christ,  A.B.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law. 
Garfield  Vestal  Cox,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration. 
Curtice  Nelson  Hitchcock,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Relations. 
Arthur  William  Kornhauser,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Psychology. 
Chester  Frederic  Lay,  Ed.B.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 
AuDiE  J.  Lynn,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Stewart  Putnam  Meech,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Financial  Organization. 
John  Freeman  Pyle,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration. 
Robert  Emmett  Taylor,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  Instructor  in  Accounting. 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Clarence  Y.  Senba,  A.M.  George  R.  Taylor,  Ph.B. 

Harold  Amos  Logan,  A.B.  Clarence  Alton  Wiley,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  of  instruction  provided  by  the  Department  are  of  four  grades 
of  advancement,  as  follows: 
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I.  Elementary  or  general-survey  courses  (courses  0,  1,  01). 
II.  Intermediate  courses: 

a)  Introductory  to  the  study  of  certain  significant  aspects  or  functions  of 

economic  society  (courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8). 
6)  Providing  preliminary  training  in  the  methods  of  statistics  and  account- 
ing (courses  9,  10). 

III.  Advanced  courses,  of  graduate  grade,  continuing  in  special  fields  studies  for 
which  the  broad  foundations  are  laid  in  intermediate  courses. 

IV.  Research,  reading,  and  seminar  courses. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  economics  is  prerequisite  for  admis- 
sion to  any  intermediate  course.  No  student  will  ordinarily  be  admitted  to 
an  advanced  course  until  he  has  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of  the  inter- 
mediate course  introductory  to  it,  or  given  evidence  of  equivalent  preparation. 
Candidates  for  higher  degrees  may  not  offer  elementary  courses  for  graduate 
credit  and  will  be  allowed  only  half-credit  for  intermediate  courses. 

SEQUENCES  OF  COURSES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

To  undergi'aduate  students  who  wish  to  take  either  their  principal  or  their 
secondary  sequence  in  PoUtical  Economy  the  following  sequences  are  recom- 
mended : 

PEINCIPAL  SEQUENCE  IN   POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

Course  1;  five  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10;  the  remain- 
ing three  majors  to  be  selected  in  discussion  with  the  departmental  adviser  from 
intermediate  and  advanced  courses  in  PoUtical  Economy,  or  in  other  departments. 

BBCONDART   SEQUENCE   IN   POLITICAL  ECONOMT 

Course  1;  five  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10;  provided 
that  students  of  high  standing  may  with  the  approval  of  the  departmental 
adviser  substitute  advanced  courses  for  some  of  these  intermediate  courses. 

THE   SOCIAL   SCIENCE  SEQUENCES 

With  the  approval  of  his  Dean  the  student  may  select  from  coiu-ses  offered 
by  the  Social  Science  group  combination  sequences  as  follows: 

Prerequisites:  History  2  and  3,  PoUtical  Science  1,  Political  Economy  0. 

Secondary  Sequence:  PoUtical  Economy  1,  Psychology  1,  Sociology  1  or  3, 
Philosophy  3  or  4,  and  at  least  two  related  Senior  College  majors  from  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  Philosophical  and  Social  Science  groups. 

Principal  Sequence:  The  foregoing  secondary  sequence  plus  three  coherent, 
sequential  Senior  CoUege  majors  from  any  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Philo- 
sophical and  Social  Science  groups,  except  Psychology  and  Education,  selected 
in  conference  with  the  Dean  and  the  adviser  for  the  group. 

PROGRAMS  OP  ADVANCED  STUDY 

It  is  the  desire  and  poUcy  of  the  Department  that  advanced  students,  in 
planning  their  studies,  should  not  confine  their  attention  too  exclusively  to 
courses  of  formal  instruction.  Every  advanced  student  is  expected  to  select  a 
special  topic  or  field  for  investigation,  and  to  bring  his  other  studies  into  rela- 
tion with  his  special  work.  Students  of  proven  ability  will  as  far  as  is  practicable 
be  reUeved  from  the  routine  requirements  of  ordinary  courses  of  instruction  and 
will  be  given  large  opportunities  for  individual  reading  and  inquiry  in  connection 
with  special  courses  of  research. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 

The  Department  expects  that  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Master's 
or  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Political  Economy  will  observe  the  special  departmental 
requirements  set  forth  below,  in  addition  to  the  general  regulations  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  printed  on  pages  20-24  of  this  Circular. 

I.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  Departmental 
Examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  Examiner  will  submit  this 
schedule  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

All  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Political  Economy,  whether  or  not 
they  include  courses  in  general  economic  theory  among  the  courses  specifically 
offered  for  the  degi'ee,  are  expected  to  show,  in  examination  and  throughout  their 
work,  ability  to  think  clearly  and  effectively  on  abstract  economic  questions  and 
famiUarity  with  the  terms  and  common  concepts  of  economic  science. 

II.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  whose  principal  inter- 
est is  in  Political  Economy  are  advised  to  arrange  their  studies  in  preparation  for 
the  degree  in  accordance  with  Plan  I  as  outlined  on  page  21  under  heading  2  a)  of 
the  University  regulations  for  the  degree.  The  Department  will  ordinarily 
approve  as  an  essential  part  of  a  student's  preparation  for  the  degree  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work  in  allied  departments;  but  it  believes  that  these  collateral 
studies  should  be  selected  on  the  ground  of  their  relation  to  the  main  plan  of  the 
student's  work  rather  than  in  fulfilment  of  a  separate  and  secondary  requirement. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Pohtical  Economy  is  expected  to 
have  a  serviceable  command  of  at  least  two  modern  foreign  languages  (ordinarily 
German  and  French,  or  German  and  Itahan),  a  fair  knowledge  of  history  and 
government,  and  such  grounding  in  other  technical,  scientific,  or  philosophical 
subjects  as  may  be  necessary  for  an  intelligent  pursuit  of  the  studies  in  which  he 
proposes  to  specialize.    In  the  general  subject  of  economics  he  must  have: 

1.  A  historical  and  critical  knowledge  of  general  economic  theory. 

2.  Command  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  statistics  and  accounting  as  aids  in 
economic  investigation. 

3.  An  intelligent  acquaintance  with  each  of  the  following  fields  of  economic 
study. 

a)  The  historical  evolution  of  industrial  society;  early  forms  o  industry 
and  trade;  the  development  of  the  market;  the  industrial  revolution  and  its 
consequences,  particularly  as  exemphfied  in  the  economic  history  of  England  and 
the  United  States. 

h)  The  pecuniary  and  financial  system:  money,  credit,  banking,  foreign 
exchange,  business  financing,  and  investment. 

c)  The  capitalistic  organization  of  business  enterprise:  economic  aspects  of 
industrial  technology;  large-scale  production,  indirect  costs,  market  organization, 
business  cycles,  and  industrial  risk. 

d)  Labor,  as  an  agent  in  production  and  as  a  claimant  of  the  products  oi 
industry;  the  technological  problem  of  the  employment  and  utilization  of  labor; 
wag^  and  working  conditions;  labor  organizations  and  their  policies;  labor 
legislation. 

e)  Social  direction  and  control  of  economic  activities,  thi'ough  public  opinion, 
custom,  and  law;  property,  contract,  and  competition;  social  unrest  and  protest, 
and  programs  of  general  economic  reform. 
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/)  The  economics  of  government  administration:  fiscal  policies,  public 
finance  and  taxation. 

The  normal  standard  of  satisfactory  training  in  each  of  the  subjects  desig- 
nated {a-f)  in  the  foregoing  list  may  be  indicated  as  University  work  equivalent 
to  two  or  three  majors  of  consecutive  instruction,  including  at  least  one  course  of 
advanced  or  research  character,  supplemented  by  individual  reading  designed 
to  articulate  the  several  courses  of  instruction  and  to  bring  the  work  as  a  whole 
into  relation  with  the  field  of  the  student's  principal  specialization.  In  inter- 
preting this  statement  it  should  be  noted  that  since  the  fields  of  study  here  out- 
lined largely  overlap  one  another,  a  single  coiu"se  of  instruction  may  often  properly 
be  regarded  as  training  in  each  of  two  or  more  fields. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  departmental  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
is  intended  to  indicate  the  range  and  extent  of  attainments  expected  of  candidates 
for  that  degree,  rather  than  to  lay  down  a  set  of  rigid  regulations.  The  Depart- 
ment is  prepared  to  modify  specific  requirements  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  individual  cases,  where  it  appears  that  modification  is  in  the  interest 
of  more  scholarly  achievement. 

The  candidate's  grasp  of  the  subjects  outlined  above  will  be  tested  by  a 
written  examination  which  is  additional  to  the  final  examination  for  the  degree 
as  prescribed  by  the  University  regulations.  The  written  examination,  which 
will  ordinarily  occupy  several  days,  may  be  taken  at  one  time  or  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.  If  the  candidate  elects  to  divide 
the  examination,  the  schedule  of  subjects  in  which  he  offers  to  be  examined  on 
each  occasion  must  be  formally  approved  by  the  Department  in  advance  of  the 
first  examination.  The  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  written  examina- 
tion may  not,  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  Department,  exceed  three 
months.  Without  similar  permission  the  candidate  may  not  take  the  final 
examination  for  the  degree  sooner  than  three  months  after  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting the  written  examination. 

The  final  examination  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  PoHtical  Economy  is  an 
oral  examination  in  the  field  of  the  student's  special  work.  The  purpose  of  this 
examination  is  to  test  the  quality  of  the  candidate's  scholarship  as  evidenced  by 
his  mastery  of  his  special  field  and  by  his  ability  to  deal  originally,  critically,  and 
authoritatively  with  problems  in  that  field.  He  will  be  expected  to  show  a  dis- 
criminating acquaintance  with  the  Uterature  of  his  subject,  and  to  have  intelligent 
opinions  on  current  events  within  ihe  range  of  his  special  knowledge.  He  will 
not  be  expected  at  the  final  examination  to  answer  detailed  questions  on  sub- 
jects not  immediately  related  to  his  specialty. 

III.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  who  elect  Political 
Economy  as  a  secondary  subject  in  accordance  with  Plan  II  as  outlined  on  page  21 
under  heading  2  a)  should  include  in  their  program  of  preparation  a  study  of 
general  economic  theory. 

COUKSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  descriptions  of  courses  in  the  following  pages  are  arranged  according  to  a 
rough  grouping  by  subjects.  Under  each  heading  the  courses  appear  in  order  of 
advancement,  the  elementary  or  intermediate  courses  first,  followed  by  advanced 
and  research  courses. 
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A.     GENERAL-SURVEY  COURSES 

0.  Principles  of  Economics  I:  Industrial  Society. — This  course  presents  a 
general  survey  of  industrial  society,  its  structure,  its  institutions,  its  operations. 
As  a  basis  for  comparative  study,  the  first  part  of  the  course  examines  briefly  the 
structures  of  medieval  industrial  society  and  the  evolution  of  modem  capitalistic 
industry.  The  second  part  of  the  work  deals  with  certain  outstanding  features 
of  the  present  industrial  society,  such  as  private  exchange  co-operation;  the 
pecuniary  organization  of  society  and  the  financial  institutions  resulting  there- 
from; specialization  and  interdependence;  the  significance  of  technology,  using 
machine  industry  as  an  illustrative  case;  speoilative  industry,  risk  and  risk 
bearing;  the  position  of  the  worker  under  a  wage  system  in  capitalize  machine 
industry;  concentration  in  the  sense  of  large-scale  production;  concentration  of 
the  ownership  of  wealth  and  income;  concentration  of  control  of  industry; 
impersonal  relations;  the  guidance  of  economic  activity.  The  third  part  of  the 
course  is  concerned  with  some  underlying  assumptions  of  our  present  regime,  such 
as  private  property,  competition,  and  the. social  control  of  industrial  activity. 

The  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  later  work  in  economics,  which  is  so 
arranged  as  to  constitute  progressively  more  intensive  studies  in  the  field  here 
rapidly  surveyed.  In  connection  with  course  01  it  serves  as  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  courses  in  business.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 
Open  to  Freshmen. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics  II:  Value  and  Distribution  in  Industrial  Society. — 
A  continuation  of  com^e  0,  being  designed  to  work  out  the  principles  of  value. 
Including  those  determining  rent,  wages,  interest,  and  profits,  in  our  pecuniarily 
organized  society.  It  is  prerequisite  to  all  later  work  in  economics  and  is  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  satisfactorily,  either  in  high  school  or  in  college, 
course  0.    Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  and  Spring. 

01.  Business  Administration. — A  general  survey,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  business  manager,  of  the  problems  of  business  administration.  The  business 
manager  deals  with  the  problems  arising  within  his  business  in  terms  of  the  con- 
ditions imposed  upon  him  by  the  fact  that  he  operates  in  an  organized  society. 
Accordingly  this  course  takes  up,  in  the  light  of  the  material  presented  in  course  0, 
the  problems  connected  with  production,  marketing,  finance,  etc.,  as  those 
problems  come  to  the  manager's  desk.  Nothing  but  a  survey  is  attempted,  the 
design  being  that  of  enabhng  the  student  to  see  these  problems  with  a  sense  of 
proportion  before  detailed  consideration  occurs  in  such  courses  as  the  Manager's 
Administration  of  Finance,  the  Manager's  Administration  of  Labor,  Account- 
ing, Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure,  Business  Law,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
course  0.    Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 


B.     GENERAL  THEORY 

14.  Value  Theory. — A  study  of  the  general  body  of  economic  thought  which 
centers  about  the  theory  of  value  and  distribution  and  is  regarded  as  "orthodox 
theory."  It  will  include  the  exposition  and  criticism  of  a  modern  system  of  this 
character,  and  some  comparison  of  the  views  of  different  writers.  Prerequisite: 
4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor 
Clark. 

15.  Unsettled  Questions  in  Economic  Theory. — A  study  of  present  tendencies 
and  controversies  and  a  constructive  study  of  the  problems,  methods,  tools  of 
thought,  assumptions,  laws,  and  standards  of  vaHdity  appropriate  to  the  central 
body  of  economic  thought  under  present  conditions.  Prerequisite:  course  14  or 
the  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Clark. 

16.  History  of  Economic  Thought. — Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the 
determining  factors  of  economic  thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in 
general  political  and  social  philosophy.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so 
far  as  possible  of  primary  sources.  Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department. 
Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Clark. 
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16X.  Theory  of  Overhead  Costs. — Different  meanings  of  cost;  statisti':*al 
studies  of  behavior  of  costs.  Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj. 
Summer,  2 : 30,  Professor  Clark. 

17.  The  Standard  of  Living. — A  general  survey  and  interpretation  of  econo- 
mic wants  as  they  are  reflected  in  habits  or  ideals  of  consumption.  The  course 
discusses  the  standard  of  living  in  yarious  aspects :  as  the  prevalent  mode  of  life 
revealed  by  budget  studies;  as  a  criterion  of  social  class  and  status;  as  a  norm  or 
objective  of  economic  reform  and  protective  legislation;  as  a  formulation  of  the 
economic  aspirations  of  individuals  or  family  groups.  Especial  attention  is  given 
to  the  conventional  and  emulative  character  of  wants,  to  the  progressive  elabora- 
tion of  the  customary  forms  of  consumption,  and  to  the  relation  between  the 
standard  of  living  and  the  rate  of  the  increase  of  population.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00, 
Professor  Field. 

18.  Malthus  and  the  Econoniics  of  Population. — Beginning  with  a  critical 
study  of  Malthus'  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popvlation  and  of  its  relation  to  the 
conditions  of  its  time,  this  course  traces  the  influence  of  the  Malthusian  theory  in 
subsequent  thought,  following  it  through  classical  economics  and  the  iron  law  of 
wages  to  the  sociaHstic  hterature  of  dissent,  through  the  radical  propaganda  of 
the  neo-Malthusians  to  the  contemporary  discussion  of  birth  control,  and  through 
the  Darwinian  selection-theory  to  eugenics  and  the  general  question  of  the  quahty 
of  the  population.  The  course  is  open  to  graduate  students  in  economics,  and, 
with  the  permission  of  the  instructor,  to  others  of  equivalent  qualifications. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Field. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Economic  Theory. — Professors  Field  and 
Clark. 

See  also: 

Philosophy  27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Philosophy  45.  The  Logic  of  the  Sciences. 

Psychology  4.  Elementary  Social  Psychology. 

Political  Science  15,  History  of  Political  Theory. 

Political  Science  16.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Science. 

Sociology  15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. 

Sociology  16A.  The  History  of  Sociology  from  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Sociology  16B.  The  History  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States  from  1865. 

C.     ECONOMIC  HISTORY  AND  RESOURCES 

2.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  subject  of  the  course  is 
the  evolution  of  industrial  society  in  the  United  States  from  the  period  of  colonial 
settlement  down  to  the  present.  It  describes  the  methods  by  which  the  people 
of  the  country  have  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  economic 
wants,  the  economic  institutions  which  have  been  developed  in  this  endeavor,  how 
far  and  why  these  institutions  have  functioned  with  success  or  have  failed, 
including  the  influence  of  the  principles  of  economics,  and  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  as  a  result.  The  interaction  between  these  economic  and  the  social 
and  political  conditions  and  institutions  is  also  described.  It  is  thus  the  primary 
object  of  the  course  to  supply  the  background  of  past  experience  and  the  evolu- 
tionary development  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  our  present-day  economic 
problems  as  well  as  our  social  and  political  history. 

The  main  topics  covered  from  this  point  of  view  are :  the  growth  and  spread 
of  population,  immigration;  natural  resources,  the  public  lands;  the  character, 
organization,  and  evolution  of  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication, 
the  extractive  and  manufacturing  industries,  markets,  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce,  forms  of  business  organization  and  financial  institutions;  labor  condi- 
tions including  slavery;  economic  activities  and  control  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  including  finance  and  the  tariff.    The  relation  of  the  economic 
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development  of  the  United  States  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  is  also  discussed. 
The  course  offers  only  a  general  survey;  the  colonial  period  is  covered  briefly  and 
nearly  half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  period  since  1860. 

Courses  0  and  1  or  their  equivalent  are  prerequisite  and  the  course  is  best 
taken  immediately  after  them.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30;  Autumn,  3:30;  Winter, 
2:30;  Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Wright. 

20.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  is  designed  for 
advanced  or  graduate  students  who  have  not  previously  had  a  general  course  on 
the  subject.  It  covers  the  same  general  field  as  course  2,  but  more  time  will  be 
devoted  to  class  discussion  and  the  study  of  special  topics,  while  the  scope  will  be 
broadened  so  as  to  give  more  attention  to  the  interaction  between  economic  con- 
ditions and  other  phases  of  social  life.  A  knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  economics  is  a  prerequisite.    Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Wright. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History 

C20.  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

B62,  63.  Medieval  Economic  and  Social  History. 

E52.  Economic  History  of  the  American  Colonies. 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1763-1830. 

The  following  courses  also  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection: 

Geography  3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. 

Geography  14.  Geography  of  Europe. 

Geography  16.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. 

D.     FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATION 

3.  The  Financial  Organization  of  Society. — This  course  undertakes  a 
general  study  of  the  part  that  money,  in  its  various  roles,  as  a  pecuniary  unit  of 
calculation,  a  standard  of  deferred  payments,  and  a  medium  of  exchange,  plays 
in  the  organization  of  industrial  society.  Since  modern  industry  is  largely  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  borrowed  funds,  the  entire  credit  mechanism  is  involved. 
The  course  therefore  includes  an  analysis  of  the  processes  of  and  the  problems 
associated  with  the  raising  of  funds  for  fixed  and  working  capital  requirements, 
through  the  use  of  investment  and  commercial  credit  instruments  in  the  form  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes,  respectively.  The 
corporation,  as  the  prevaihng  form  of  business  organization,  is  considered  pri- 
marily as  a  financial  institution,  designed  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  capital;  and 
much  of  the  discussion  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
numerous  types  of  financial  institutions  that  have  been  developed  in  connection 
with  the  marketing  of  corporate  securities,  underwriting  syndicates,  distributing 
bond  houses,  savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  commercial  banks,  brokerage 
concerns,  the  stock  exchange,  etc.  It  also  includes  within  its  scope  the  financing 
of  agricultural  business  and  the  market  mechanism  that  this  has  required;  as  also 
private  borrowing  for  non-business  purposes  and  the  organization  of  the  private 
loaning  business.  The  study  aims  to  reveal  the  economic  functions  performed 
by  the  various  types  of  financial  agencies  that  have  been  developed  and  to  show 
whether  these  agencies  on  the  whole  promote  an  efficient  and  well-balanced 
national  life.  It  seeks  to  disclose  such  weaknesses  as  have  developed  from  time 
to  time,  and  to  show  how  and  to  what  extent  these  have  been  ehminated  by 
private  and  government  regulation.  Finally,  it  endeavors  to  ascertain  what 
defects  in  the  financial  organization  of  society  still  persist  and,  where  possible, 
to  point  the  way  to  their  efimination.  The  many  types  of  financial  institutions 
and  instrumentalities  which  function  in  modern  industrial  society  are  not  con- 
ceived and  discussed  as  isolated  economic  agencies;  they  are  considered  as  parts 
of  an  intricate  financial  structure,  closely  interwoven  with  the  entire  economic 
organization  by  means  of  which  the  material  wants  of  the  world  are  supplied. 
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In  a  word,  the  course  is  a  study  of  the  general  economic  organization  from  the 
point  of  view  of  finance.  It  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  the  other  courses  in  the  finan- 
cial field.  Prerequisite:  course  0.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00;  Autumn,  8:00  and 
2:30;  Winter,  8:00;  Spring,  8:00  and  2:30,  Professor  Moulton,  Assistant 
Professor  Hardy  and  Others. 

30.  Commercial  Bank  Management. — This  is  a  technical  course,  treating 
of  the  problems  of  commercial  banking  organization  and  management.  Since 
the  course  is  designed  to  train  students  for  positions  of  financial  responsibility 
in  a  bank,  rather  than  for  clerical  work,  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  larger 
problems  of  management  and  control,  rather  than  upon  the  routine  of  banking 
operations,  only  so  much  of  routine  operation  being  given  as  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  management.  The  major  emphasis  of  the 
course  is  placed  on  credit  analysis  under  modern  business  conditions.  The 
analysis  is  based  upon  actual  financial  statements  and  other  data  submitted  by 
actual  borrowers  in  quest  of  loans.  Especial  consideration  is  given  to  the 
question  of  banking  policy  in  the  light  of  changes  in  prices  and  in  fundamental 
business  conditions.  Visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  commercial  banks  of  the 
city  and  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago;  and  the  work  of  the  class- 
room is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  lectures  by  practical  bankers  on  the  work 
of  the  various  departments.  While  the  course  is  primarily  designed  for  those 
who  expect  to  enter  the  banking  field,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  those  who 
expect  to  engage  in  other  lines  of  business,  since  under  modern  conditions  prac- 
tically all  businesses  are  required  to  borrow  a  substantial  portion  of  their  work- 
ing capital  from  commercial  banks.  Many  of  the  issues  raised  and  the  problems 
discussed  will  also  be  found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  general  field  of 
banking.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  10.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:30;  Winter,  3:30, 
Professor  Moulton. 

31.  Advanced  Banking. — This  course  might  be  appropriately  called  Com- 
parative Banking  and  Financial  Systems,  and  Unsettled  Problems  of  Financial 
Organization.  It  considers  the  relative  effectiveness  of  the  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  leading  commercial  countries  in  performing  their  functions.  These 
functions  are  broadly  conceived;  the  various  financial  institutions  play  a  domi- 
nating r61e  in  connection  with  the  production  and  the  exchange  of  goods;  and 
are  intricately  related  to  the  problems  and  processes  of  capital  formation.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  show  the  vital  relationship  between  the  financial  system  and 
the  general  economic  organization,  and  to  indicate  particularly  in  connection 
with  a  study  of  business  cycles  how  the  financial  structure  imposes  limitations 
upon  the  entire  economic  organization.  The  course  is  conceived,  not  as  a  study 
of  banking  theory  in  isolation,  but  as  a  study  in  general  economic  theory  as  it  is 
related  to  and  modified  by  the  financial  organization.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Moulton. 

32.  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living. — This  is  a  graduate  course  in 
monetary  and  price  theory.  It  considers  the  evolution  of  monetary  systems; 
the  nature  and  causes  of  the  various  monetary  controversies  of  the  past;  and  the 
present  unsettled  problems  of  monetary  regulation.  The  major  emphasis  of 
the  course  is  placed  upon  the  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  general  prices 
under  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  a  capitalistic  society,  the  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  which  is  the  business  cycle.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  possibility 
of  controlling  the  level  of  prices  in  the  light  of  the  phenomena  of  the  business 
cycle.  The  course  concludes  with  a  study  of  the  working  of  the  price  system 
under  the  economic  exigencies  of  war  and  the  probable  trend  of  post-war 
prices.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Winter,  2:30,  Professor 
Moulton. 

36.  Corporate  Finance  and  Investments. — In  this  course  corporate  finance 
will  be  studied  chiefly  with  the  object  of  securing  the  knowledge  prerequisite  to  a 
study  of  corporate  investments.  The  topics  discussed  will  include  promotion ;  the 
amount  and  types  of  securities  to  be  issued  and  the  methods  of  their  sale;  means 
of  raising  new  capital;  the  policy  with  reference  to  dividends,  surplus,  reserves, 
accounting  practice,  etc.;   insolvency  and  reorganization.    In  the  study  of 
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investments  in  addition  to  corporate  securities  attention  will  be  given  to  govern- 
ment, state,  and  municipal  bonds  and  real  estate  bonds  and  mortgages.  The 
topics  will  include  the  function  and  position  of  the  investor;  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  types  of  securities  and  their  fitness  to  meet  the  needs  of  different 
classes  of  investors;  the  sources  of  information  and  methods  for  estimating  the 
value  of  such  investments,  including  the  general  industrial  and  financial  conditions 
affecting  changes  in  their  values;  the  markets  for  their  purchase  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  investor.  Reports  involving  problems  in  the  appUcation  of  principles 
to  concrete  facts  will  be  required.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  10  or  their  equiva- 
lent.   Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Pbofessor  Wright. 

37.  The  Manager's  Administration  of  Finance. — An  analysis  of  the  problems 
of  financial  management  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  structure 
of  industrial  society,  including  estimating  capital  requirements  for  new  projects 
and  extensions;  comparison  of  various  types  of  stock,  bond,  and  note  issues  as 
methods  of  securing  fixed  capital  and  maintaining  financial  security;  calculation 
of  requirements  for  working  capital;  seasonal  problems  and  budget-making; 
preparation  of  financial  statements  as  a  basis  for  loans  from  banks  and  note 
brokers;  adjustment  of  financial  plans  to  the  movement  of  the  business  cycle; 
emergency  financing.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  financial  problems  of  selected 
industries  are  studied  in  some  detail.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  10.  Mj. 
Summer,  2:30;  Winter,  8:00  and  3:30;  Spring,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Hardy  and  Others. 

38.  Problems  in  Financial  Administration. — Prerequisite:  permission  of 
instructor.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Hardy. 

39.  Research  and  Reading  Courses  in  Finance. —  Professor  Moulton 
and  Assistant  Professor  Hardy. 

See  also: 

Law  41.  Bills  and  Notes. 
Law  51.  Private  Corporations. 

E.     LABOR  CONDITIONS  AND  PROBLEMS 

4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. — A  general  survey — analytical,  causal, 
and  historical — of  the  main  forces  and  factors  which  give  rise  to  modern  labor 
conditions  and  problems,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  attempted  solution  of  specific  labor  problems,  together  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  social  programs,  organized  labor,  and  labor  legislation.^  This  course 
is  designed  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  of  the  special  courses  in  this  field  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  only  a  general  study  of  labor  problems. 
Its  main  divisions  are:  the  genesis,  evolution,  and  character  of  present-day 
labor  problems;  the  material  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  wage-earning 
class — wages,  hours  of  work,  unemployment,  property  holdings,  and  distribution 
of  income,  among  other  things,  being  considered;  points  of  vi€w  and  social  pro- 
grams; the  philosophy,  poUcies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor;  arbitration 
and  social  insurance.  Prerequisite:  course  0.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Autumn, 
10:00;  Winter,  10:00;  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Millis  and  Others. 

40.  Trade  Unionism. — This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  character  and  activities  of  American  unions.  After  a  summary 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  organized  labor  movement,  it  takes  up  union  struc- 
ture and  government  and  the  problems  of  inter-union  relations;  the  philosophy, 
poHcies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor;  and  the  legal  and  industrial  conflicts 
between  unions  and  employers'  associations.  This  course  is  less  intensive^  than 
courses  40A  and  40B,  and  is  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates  who  wish  to 
cover  the  whole  subject  of  trade  unionism,  but  have  only  one  quarter  available 
for  it.  Prerequisite:  course  4  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring, 
10:00,  Professor  Millis. 
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40A.  Trade  Unionism. — This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unions  and  to  explain  scientifically 
the  concrete  and  general  union  phenomena.  After  a  summary  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  organized  labor  movement,  it  takes  up  union  structure  and  govern- 
ment, the  philosophy,  policies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor.  The  student 
makes  use  largely  of  original  sources,  and  as  far  as  possible  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are  being  studied.  Pre- 
requisite: course  4  or  its  equivalent.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Millis. 

40B.  Collective  Bargaining  and  Industrial  Arbitration. — The  first  part  of 
this  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  collective  bargaining  and  to  struggles  between 
organized  labor  and  employers  in  typical  industries.  Following  this  a  study  is 
made  of  the  law  as  it  appUes  to  organized  labor  and  employers.  The  last  part 
of  the  course  is  devoted  to  mediation  and  the  arbitration  of  industrial  disputes. 
Prerequisites:  courses  4  and  40 A.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Millis. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. — A  course  in  labor  legislation,  the  main 
divisions  of  which  relate  to  the  legal  minimum  wage,  social  insurance  in  its 
several  applications,  and  woman  and  child  labor.  Prerequisite:  course  4  or  its 
equivalent.   Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Millis. 

43.  The  Business  Manager's  Administration  of  Labor. — A  survey  of  the 
problenis  of  labor  administration  which  confront  the  manager  of  an  industrial 
enterprise.  Among  the  specific  topics  treated  are:  (1)  the  factors  making  for 
ineffective  work,  such  as  labor  turnover,  absenteeism,  withheld  effort,  personal 
incapacities  of  health,  training,  etc.,  disharmonies  of  relationship  between 
management  and  the  worker;  (2)  methods  of  securing  effective  effort,  such  as 
the  proper  administration  of  the  labor  supply  and  the  selection  of  workers, 
promotion,  demotion,  transfer,  and  discharge;  the  regularization  of  employ- 
ment; education  and  training;  safety  and  health;  "welfare  work";  hours  of 
labor;  wages  and  rewards;  joint  relations  with  employees,  whether  through 
shop  committees,  unions  or  industrial  councils,  etc.;  (3)  the  organization  and 
functions  of  a  personnel  department  and  its  place  in  a  business  organization. 
Investigations  are  assigned  on  special  topics  and  the  student  is  expected  to  do 
field  work  upon  some  phase  of  employment  problems.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00; 
Winter,  9:00  and  3:30;  Spring,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Douglas,  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  Mr.  Atkins. 

46.  Types  of  Economic  Organization. — An  examination  of  the  various  forms 
of  economic  organization  that  have  been  proposed,  including  the  Utopias,  Individ- 
ualism, Marxian,  Sociahsm,  Collectivism,  the  Single  Tax,  Syndicalism,  and  Guild- 
Socialism.  Constant  comparison  will  be  made  between  these  forms  and  the 
present  structure  of  society.    Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Douglas. 

49.  Research  in  Labor  Problems. — Professor  Millis  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Douglas. 

See  also: 

Sociology  17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. 

F.     SOCIAL  CONTROL  OF  BUSINESS  ENTERPRISE 

5.  Social  Control  of  Business. — Forms  of  social  control  underlying  laissez 
faire;  the  need  for  further  control,  with  emphasis  on  problems  arising  from  large 
fixed  capital;  methods  and  difficulties  of  control.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj. 
Autumn,  10:00;  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Clark. 

50.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  conditions  in 
modern  industrial  society  which  have  led  to  the  growth  of  combinations,  an 
analysis  of  the  motives  for  their  formation,  the  sources  of  their  power  and  the 
elements  of  their  weakness,  the  character  and  extent  of  any  possible  social 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  and  evils  which 
have  followed  their  growth,  the  attempts  at  state  and  federal  regulation  in  the 
past,  and  the  question  of  the  desirable  policy  and  feasible  methods  of  control 
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for  the  future.  The  subject  is  treated  as  a  smgle  problem  of  modem  industrial 
society,  and  throughout  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methods  of  investigation, 
analysis,  and  reasoning  essential  for  the  study  of  any  such  problem.  Prerequisite : 
4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Summer,  3:30;  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor 
Wright. 

52.  Railroad  Problems. — Treated  from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy  includ- 
ing control  of  relative  rates,  service,  accounts,  capitalization,  valuation,  and  earn- 
ings. Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Clark. 

59.  Research  in  Public-Utility  Regulation. — Professor  Clark. 

See  also : 

Philosophy  27.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 
Political  Economy  31.  Advanced  Banking. 
Political  Economy  41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 
Political  Science  45.  Statutes. 

Commerce  and  Administration  112,  113,  114.    Law  and  Business. 
Law  42 :  Public-Service  Companies  and  Carriers. 

G.     PUBLIC  finance 

6.  Principles  of  Government  Finance. — This  course  comprises  a  discussion 
of  the  practices  and  principles  governing  the  management  of  their  finances  by 
modem  governments.  It  deals,  therefore,  with  such  matters  as:  the  classification 
and  control  of  expenditures;  the  principles  and  methods  of  taxation;  theories  of 
justice  in  taxation;  the  flotation  and  management  of  pubhc  debts;  budgeting 
principles  and  practices;  war  finance.  Prerequisite:  course  1  and  PoHtical 
Science  lA.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Viner. 

65.  Principles  of  Government  Finance. — A  graduate  section  of  course  6. 
Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  11 :00,  Assistant  Professor  Viner. 

66.  Federal  Finance  and  Taxation. — This  course  is  a  historical  and  analytical 
survey  of  the  financial  practices  and  methods  of  taxation  of  the  federal  govem- 
ment.  Special  attention  is  given  to  developments  since  1913.  Prerequisite: 
course  6.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Viner. 

67.  State  Finance  and  Taxation. — This  course  is  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  state  taxation  as  they  are  disclosed  by  the  experience  of  the  various  states. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  property  tax; 
the  increasing  resort  by  the  states  to  the  use  of  income  and  inheritance  taxes;  and 
the  relations  between  state  and  local  taxation.  Prerequisite :  course  6  or  66.  M j . 
Spring,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Viner. 

68.  International  Economic  Policies. — The  course  is  a  survey,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  United  States,  of  the  international  avspects  of  the  economic 
activities  of  governments.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are:  the  purpose  and 
structure  of  tariffs;  tariff  bargaining  poHcies;  anti-dumping  legislation;  unfair 
competition  in  foreign  trade;  colonial  tariff  policies;  the  open-door  pohcy  in 
dependencies;  economic  concessions;  international  investments  of  capital;  the 
international  aspects  of  trade-mark,  patent,  and  copyright  legislation;  the 
national  control  of  raw  materials;  the  economic  aspects  of  the  peace  treaty/. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:00;  Spring,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Viner. 

69.  Research  in  Public  Finance. — Assistant  Professor  Viner. 
See  also: 

Political  Science  42A:  Municipal  Problems  (Finance). 

n.    risk  and  risk  bearing 

7.  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modem  Industrial  Society. — A  more  detailed 
study  than  wa^s  possible  in  course  0  is  made  of  the  speculative  character  of 
modern  industry.    Analysis  of  the  various  sources  and  kinds  of  risks  and  of  the 
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various  ways  of  meeting  risk  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  course.  The 
course  deals  primarily  with  capital  risks.  See  course  41  for  discussion  of  labor 
risks.  It  is  prerequisite  to  the  work  in  insurance  and  is  ooen  to  students  who 
have  taken  course  1  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00  and  2:30;  Spring, 
8:00  and  3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Hardy  and  Others. 


I.     MARKET  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS 

8.  The  Marketing  Function  m  Modern  Society. — In  modern  specialized 

society  there  must  necessarily  be  machinery  by  which  the  specialized  contribution 
of  each  producer — whether  that  contribution  is  capital,  services,  or  commodities — 
is  given  social  appraisal,  and  is  apportioned  in  response  to  demand.  The 
methods  by  which  this  appraisal  and  apportionment  is  accomplished  constitute 
marketing  operations.  Certain  of  these  operations,  however,  can  be  dealt  with 
better  in  courses  treating  of  the  financial  structure  of  society  and  in  those  con- 
cerned with  labor  relations.  This  course,  therefore,  is  primarily  occupied  with 
the  social  structures  which  operate  in  giving  time  and  place  utility  to  goods, 
and  with  those  institutions  which  determine  commercial  prices  and  profits. 

Something  of  the  evolution  of  market  structure  will  be  studied,  and  current 
and  portending  changes  will  be  examined.  In  this  historical  survej'-  the  effect 
of  specialization,  machine  industry,  concentration,  and  speculative  activity, 
upon  the  organization  of  the  market  will  be  discussed;  and,  also,  the  effect  of 
the  market  organization  upon  those  aspects  of  industrial  society.  Social  control 
as  an  influence  upon  marketing  operations  will  receive  attention.  A  study  of 
the  marketing  of  typical  agricultural  and  manufactured  commodities  will  furnish 
illustrative  case  material.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Lyon. 

See  the  Circular  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  for  descrip- 
tions of  the  following  courses: 

80,  81.  Market  Admimstration  I  and  II. 

82.  Advertising  and  Selling  Problems. 
82A.  Advertising. 

83.  Foreign  Trade. 

84.  Transportation. 

85.  Traffic. 

87.  Purchasing. 

89.  Marketing  Seminar. 

J.  STATISTICS 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — Tliis  course  is  intended  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  statistics  as  applied  in  the  scientific  study  and 
interpretation  of  economic  and  social  phenomena.  The  topics  considered 
include  the  general  characteristics  of  the  statistical  method,  the  definition  of 
statistical  units,  accuracy  and  approximation,  the  nature  and  causes  of  error, 
classification,  frequency  distributions  and  frequency  curves,  the  several  forms 
of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  rates  and  percentages,  index  numbers  and 
business  baroineters,  the  tabular  and  graphic  presentation  of  statistical  results, 
and  the  collection  of  original  statistical  material.  The  methods  discussed  in  the 
lectures  are  applied  and  tested  in  laboratoiy  exercises  and  in  the  solution  of 
assigned  problems. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  18  majors  of  college 
studies.  It  is  introductory  to  courses  90  and  91  and  is  in  general  a  proper  pre- 
liminary to  investigations  in  economics  and  the  social  sciences.  A  laboratory 
fee  is  charged.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Field. 

90.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — A  second  course  in  statistical  principles 
with  especial  reference  to  correlation  methods  and  to  some  of  the  simpler  statistical 
apphcations  of  the  theory  of  probability.    After  preUminary  consideration  of 
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the  dispersion  of  statistical  series  about  their  means,  the  concept  of  correlation  is 
developed  and  the  Pearsonian  coefficient  of  correlation  is  discussed,  in  principle 
and  in  application.  Simple  sarnpling,  the  normal  error  curve  and  normal  dis- 
tribution, and  the  logic  of  statistical  inference  are  studied  as  aspects  of  probabihty 
theory.  The  course  is  open  to  mature  students  who  have  completed  creditably 
the  work  of  course  9  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  have  some  command  of  mathe- 
matics.   Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Field. 

91.  Methods  of  Statistical  Presentation. — A  practical  study  of  the  technique 
of  statistical  graphics  and  tabulation.  The  course  is  intended  to  afford  training 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  diagrams,  maps,  and  tables  for  the  effective  exhi- 
bition of  statistical  results,  and,  by  acquainting  the  student  with  ordinary 
methods  of  engraving  and  printingj  to  accustom  him  to  prepare  statistical 
material  in  the  forms  most  appropriate  for  presentation  on  the  printed  page. 
The  laboratory  exercises  will  provide  practice  in  statistical  draftsmanship  and 
in  the  analysis  of  statistical  problems.  A  laboratory  fee  is  charged.  Prerequi- 
site: course  9.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Fiel'd. 

K.  ACCOUNTING 

10.  Accounting  Principles. — This  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  entire  field  of  accounting.  The  primary  emphasis  of  the  course 
is  placed  on  the  use  of  the  accounting  reports,  and  the  methods  by  which  the 
information  needed  for  the  preparation  of  such  reports  may  be  made  available. 
The  first  half  of  the  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  steps  that  compose  what  may  be  called  the  accounting  process,  and  of  that 
process  as  a  whole.  In  this  part  of  the  course  the  conventional  financial  reports, 
the  balance  sheet,  and  the  statement  of  profit  and  loss  are  first  considered,  and 
from  them  is  developed  the  need  for  the  ledger  account  as  a  means  of  classifying 
the  information  needed  for  these  reports.  Bome  attention  is  given  to  the  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  particular  accounts^  and  the  steps  necessary  in 
preparing  the  reports  at  the  end  of  a  period,  in  adjusting  the  accounts  to  show 
an  agreement  with  the  reports,  and  in  "closing"  the  ledger  are  taken  up.  The 
use  of  books  of  original  entry  for  recording  and  classifying  data  before  they  are 
entered  in  the  accounts  and  their  use  in  transferring  such  data  into  the  accounts 
is  then  discussed  and  illustrated,  and  finally,  the  various  types  of  business  papers, 
or  vouchers,  arising  out  of  individual  transactions,  are  considered  in  their  relation 
to  the  records  and  to  the  routine  of  the  business.  The  second  half  of  the  course 
takes  up  in  greater  detail  the  various  forms  of  records  which  facilitate  the  record- 
ing and  analysis  of  business  transactions.  This  includes  discussion  and  illustra- 
tion of  various  types  of  columnar  journals  used  in  recording  cash  receipts  and 
disbursements,  purchases,  sales,  returns  and  allowances,  and  notes,  also  methods 
of  handling  petty  cash,  and  the  use  of  the  vouchers  register.  Further  considera- 
tion is  then  given  to  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  particular  accounts, 
laying  special  emphasis  on  problems  of  depreciation  and  maintenance  of  fixed 
assets.  This  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  treatment  of  the  construction  and 
interpretation  of  accounting  reports,  dealing  not  only  with  the  conventional 
types  referred  to  above,  but  with  other  forms  of  reports  useful  to  the  business 
manager,  and  including  graphic  presentation  of  business  data.  Throughout  the 
course  the  principles  considered  are  developed  by  means  of  class  discussion  and 
illustrative  laboratory  exercises.  In  these  exercises  the  aun  is  to  keep  the  amount 
of  bookkeeping  routine  at  the  lowest  point  which  is  consistent  with  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  involved.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Autumn,  12:30 
and  1:30;  Winter,  1:30;  Spring,  1:30,  Assistant  Professors  McKinsey, 
Hodge,  and  Others. 

See  the  Circular  of  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  for  descrip- 
tions of  the  following  courses: 

100.  Administrative  Standards,  Reports,  and  Records  I. 

101,  102.  Administrative  Standards,  Reports,  and  Records  U,  III. 
103.  Organization  for  Executive  ControL 
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106,  107.  Accounting  Theory  and  Auditing  I,  II, 

108.  Accounting  Problems. 

109.  Research  in  Accounting. 

L.     BUSINESS  LAW 

112.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Law  and  Business. — In  this  course  an 
attempt  is  made  to  give  the  student  (1)  some  understanding  of  how  rights  are 
enforced;  (2)  some  appreciation  of  the  part  which  law  and  legal  institutions  play 
in  the  organization  of  industrial  society;  and  (3)  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  the  following  subjects:  capacity,  agency,  contracts, 
torts,  and  property.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Mr.  W.  E.  Atkins;  Autumn,  10:00 
and  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Spencer  and  Mr.  Christ. 

113.  Law  and  Business. — Part  I:  The  law  and  the  market,  which  deals 

(1)  with  market  transactions,  such  as  bailments,  pledges  and  sales;  (2)  with 
market  practices,  practices  unfair  to  one's  competitors  and  practices  injurious 
to  the  public.  Part  II:  The  law  and  finances,  in  which  a  study  is  made  (1)  of  the 
legal  aspects  of  devices  for  securing  money  and  credit;  (2)  of  the  legal  aspects  of 
devices  for  securing  creditors;  and  (3)  of  the  rights  of  creditors.  Mj.  Summer, 
1:30;  Winter,  10:00  and  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Spencer  and  Mr.  Christ. 

114.  Law  and  Business  (continued). — Part  III:  The  law  and  risk-bearing, 
in  which  a  study  is  made  (1)  of  the  legal  aspects  of  devices  for  shifting  risks 
incidental  to  business,  such  as  speculative  contracts  and  insurance  contracts; 

(2)  limitations  upon  the  shifting  of  risks.  Part  IV:  The  law  and  labor,  which 
treats  (1)  of  the  legal  relation  between  employer  and  employee  at  common  law; 
(2)  of  the  illegal  practices  in  the  bargaining  struggle  between  employer  and 
employee;  (3)  of  modern  preferential  legislation  in  favor  of  labor.  Part  V: 
The  law  and  business  associations,  which  deals  (1)  with  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  forms  of  business  associations  recognized  by  law,  such 
as  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  the  partnership,  and  the  corporation; 
(2)  with  the  control  of  the  various  forms  of  business  associations;  (3)  with  the 
incidents  of  membership  in  the  various  forms  of  business  associations;  (4)  with 
the  formation,  dissolution,  and  reorganization  of  various  forms  of  business 
associations.  Mj.  Summer,  3:30;  Spring,  10:00  and  2:30,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Spencer  and  Mr.  Christ. 

See  also  the  Courses  in  Substantive  Law,  offered  by  the  Law  School. 

M.    teacher's  training  courses 

130.  The  High-School  Curriculum  in  Commerical  Subjects. — What  should 
the  secondary  commercial  course  attempt  to  do  ?  How  should  it  be  organized  to 
accomplish  its  purpose?  What  materials  and  devices  are  available  for  use  in 
so  organizing  it?  With  determining  answers  to  these  questions  this  course  is 
concerned.  The  work  involves  a  study  of  modern  business,  an  examination  of 
the  demands  which  the  business  man  makes  upon  the  school,  a  study  of  the 
purposes  of  secondary  education^  the  examination  of  many  typical  business 
courses,  a  survey  of  current  material  for  certain  phases  of  business  teaching,  and 
a  review  of  the  development  of  commercial  training  in  its  relation  to  the  needs 
of  changing  business  conditions.  The  background  thus  developed  is  used  as  the 
basis  of  constructive  suggestions.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Lyon. 

131.  The  Teaching  of  High-School  Economics. — This  course  is  designed  to 
aid  teachers  of  high-school  economics  and  other  social  sciences  in  organizing 
and  presenting  available  material.  The  purpose  of  economic-social  study,  the 
importance  of  such  study,  its  position  in  the  curriculum,  and  its  relation  to  other 
phases  of  secondary  work  are  considered.  The  methods  best  adapted  to  present- 
ing social-economic  material  are  considered,  and  the  possibiUties  of  correlation 
are  discussed.  Available  textbooks  and  other  hterature  are  canvassed  with 
suggestions  for  their  adaptation  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  determined.  A 
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feature  of  the  course  which  has  proved  most  valuable  is  a  model  course  in  eco- 
nomics in  the  form  of  material  which  has  been  tested  in  use.  This  model  course 
gives  teachers  completely  organized  material  which  they  can  place  in  the  hands 
of  their  students.  ^ 

The  course  will  provide  a  broad  outlook  upon  business  organization;  civics, 
and  allied  social  and  business  subjects.  Teachers  of  civics,  history,  accounting, 
commercial  law,  and  business  writing,  as  well  as  teachers  of  economics,  should 
find  it  serviceable.  As  a  content  of  the  model  course  follows  the  content  of 
Political  Economy  0  somewhat  closely,  this  course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit 
by  students  who  desire  credit  in  Political  Economy  0.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Lyon. 

132.  Collegiate  Teaching  of  Economics. — A  discussion  and  practice  teaching 
course  in  the  collegiate  presentation  of  Economics.  Mj.  Autumn,  4:30,  Pro- 
fessor Marshall. 

N.     THE  DEPARTMENTAL  SEMINAR 

139.  The  Depai-tmental  Seminar. — The  instructors  and  advanced  students 
of  the  Department  meet  at  stated  intervals  for  reports  and  discussion  of  investiga- 
tions in  progress. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Leonard  Dupee  White,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
*Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 
Harold  Foote  Gosnell,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

Robert  Treat  Crane,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  PoKtical  Science,  University  of 

Michigan  (Summer,  1922). 
Pitman  Benjamin  Potter,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science, 

University  of  Wisconsin  (Summer,  1922). 

James  Parker  Hall,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law  and  Dean  of  the  Law  School. 
Edward  Wilcox  Hinton,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  Law. 

Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Social  Economy  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration. 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Joseph  Pratt  Harris,  A.B.  Louise  Overacker,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the 
organization  and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state, 
the  structure  and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  ana 
certain  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work,  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge 
of  PoUtical  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  public  service,  for 
journaUsm,  or  for  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should 
belong  to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work  students  will  be  expected  (1)  to  have  had  the  intro- 
ductory course  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history  and  with  the 
details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  constitutional  history 
and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology  are  especially  recommended. 

sequences  for  undergraduates 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES^ 

a)  For  social  science  students  who  in  addition  to  the  secondary  social  science 
sequence  desire  to  take  work  in  Political  Science  the  Department  recommends 
courses  IB,  2,  and  4. 

*Resigned. 

>  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  p.  77. 
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b)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  Political  Science 
without  taking  the  social  science  sequence  the  Department  recommends  courses 
lA,  IB,  2,  4,  16,  17,  34,  62,  40. 

c)  For  students  intending  to  study  law  the  Department  recommends  courses 
lA,  IB,  2,  4,  34,  17,  40,  History  C7,  Pohtical  Economy  6. 

d)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  Department, 
the  Department  recommends  courses  lA,  IB,  2,  4,  17,  34,  (or  40),  Political 
Economy  9  and  6,  History  C7  or  Geography  8. 

II.  BECONDABT  SEQUENCES 

The  Department  recommends  courses  lA,  IB,  2,  4,  17,  and  34. 
COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTAKT  COURSES 

IA.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — Analysis  of  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  government  in  the  United  States,  federal,  state,  and  local,  with 
brief  reference  to  political  parties.  Courses  lA  and  IB  are  designed  to  furnish 
the  basis  for  further  work  in  the  department.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  11:00,  and 
1:30;  Winter,  11:00,  1:30,  and  2:30;  Spring,  9:00,  11:00,  and  1:30,  Associate 
Professor  White  and  Others. 

IB.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  on  a  comparative  basis.  The  pohtical  institutions 
ot  important  European  states  are  examined  and  compared  with  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  course  lA.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:00  and  11:00;  Winter,  8:00  and  10:00;  Spring,  11:00  and  2:30,  Associate 
Professor  White  and  Others. 

II.    intermediate  courses 

Intermediate  courses  are  designed  for  Senior  College  students,  but  are  open 
to  Junior  College  students,  course  lA  or  its  equivalent  being  a  prerequisite. 

2.  State  Government. — This  course  includes  an  intensive  study  of  the  con- 
stitutional development  and  existing  pohtical  institutions  of  the  American  states. 
Each  student  makes  a  special  study  of  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
state  in  which  he  resides.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30;  Winter,  10:00;  Spring,  10:00, 
Associate  Professor  White  and  . 

4.  Municipal  Government. — ^A  comparative  study  of  the  modem  munici- 
paUty,  giving  a  brief  survey  of  the  chief  current  problems  of  cities.  This  is  an 
introductory  course  designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  structure  and  timctions 
of  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00;  Winter,  9:00, 
Professor  Merriam;  Spring,  11:00,  . 

10.  Elements  of  Law.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.1 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Pohtical 
Economy  and  Sociology.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this 
Circular  under  the  announcements  of  the  respective  departments : 

Political  Economy  9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

Political  Economy  10.  Accounting. 

Sociology  6.  Modem  Cities. 

III.  ADVANCED  COURSES 

Advanced  courses  are  designed  for  graduate  students,  but  are  open  to  Senior 
College  students  with  24  majors  credit. 

GROUP  I.  THEORY 

15.  Histoiy  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
systematic  pohtical  theory  from  the  classical  period  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  the  first  term  the  development  of  pohtical  ideas  is  traced  down  to  the  French 
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Revolution;  in  the  second  term  the  political  theory  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  developments  in  the  twentieth.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  survey 
of  the  evolution  of  systematic  political  thinking  and  to  show  the  foundations 
of  modem  political  thought.    Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Merriam. 

16.  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Science. — This  course  deals  with  the 
relations  of  politics  to  other  branches  of  knowledge;  examines  critically  the 
methods  employed  in  the  search  for  poHtical  facts  and  principles;  and  discusses 
a  few  fundamental  problems  of  systematic  politics — in  1922,  the  representative 
system,  the  democratic  state.  M j .  Summer,  10 : 00,  Professor  Crane  ;  Autumn, 
8:00,  Professor  Merriam. 

17.  American  Political  Theories  —This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  poUtical  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian 
Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of 
the  Union;  recent  tendencies.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Merriam. 

GBOtJP  II.      POLITICS   AND  ADMINISTKATION 

21.  The  Electorate. — Direct  popular  action;  electorate;  elections;  initia- 
tive; referendum.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter, 
2:30,  . 

34.  Political  Parties. — ^A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action 
of  political  parties  in  the  United  States  with  some  attention  to  the  systems  of 
other  countries.  Analysis  of  forces  constituting  parties;  primary  and  conven- 
tion systems;  permanent  party  organization  and  its  workings;  function  of  the 
party  system  in  democracy.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Merriam;  Spring, 
8:00,  

40.  Public  Administration. — ^A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  pubHc  adminis- 
tration, including  the  relationship  of  the  administration  to  other  branches  of 
government,  the  organization  of  the  administrative  services,  problems  of  per- 
sonnel, central  and  local  administration,  types  of  control  of  the  administration, 
and  other  topics.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  White. 

41.  Research  in  Public  Administration. — This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the 
investigation  of  specific  problems  of  administration.  For  1922-23  the  general 
field  will  be  personnel  administration,  in  which  each  student  will  be  given  some 
definite  assignment.  Prerequisite:  PoHtical  Science  40.  Mj.  Winter,  11:00, 
Associate  Professor  White. 

42.  Mimicipal  Problems. — ^A  research  course  dealing  with  special  problems  in 
the  making  of  city  charters.    Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Merriam. 

42A.  Municipal  Problems. — ^A  research  course  in  municipal  finance  with 
special  reference  to  the  standardization  of  municipal  services  and  efficiency  work 
in  municipal  administration.  Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  and  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor 
Merriam. 

42B.  Municipal  Government. — This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  the  struc- 
ture and  function  of  city  governments  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Pre- 
requisite: 18  majors.    Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Professor  Crane. 

See  also  Sociology  50.  Mimicipal  Sociology. 

S.S.A.  11.  Public  Welfare  Administration  I. — The  organization  and  functions 
of  those  departments  of  government  especially  designed  to  deal  with  the  depend- 
ent and  dehnquent  groups  will  be  studied;  the  state  charity  boards  and  commis- 
sions, departments  of  public  welfare,  such  local  agencies  as  the  poor  law 
authorities,  pubHc  assistance  authorities,  public  education  authorities  in  relation 
to  problems  of  distress,  will  be  examined  with  reference  to  the  relation  between 
central  and  local  authorities,  between  public  and  voluntary  bodies,  etc.  In 
this  first  course  provision  for  the  destitute,  unfortunate,  and  for  mothers  and 
children  will  especially  receive  attention.  Prerequisite:  27  majors.  Mj.  Winter, 
1:30,  Associate  Professor  Brec-scinridge. 
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S.S.A.  12.  Public  Welfare  Administration  11. — In  this  course  the  widening 
use  of  the  court  in  relation  to  weKare  problems,  the  question  of  law  enforcement, 
the  process  of  apprehending  and  detaining  the  accused,  the  question  of  bail, 
recent  modifications  in  the  method  of  obtaining  and  presenting  evidence,  the 
creation  of  psychopathic,  medical,  and  probation  departments  as  adjuncts  to 
the  courts  and  the  development  of  agencies  for  treatment  of  the  offender  as 
alternative  to  earlier  methods  of  punishment  will  receive  attention.  Prerequisite : 
27  majors.    Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

GROtrP  III.      PUBLIC  LAW 

22.  Constitutional  Law  I. — Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  unconsti- 
tutional; origin  of  doctrine,  hmitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
departments  of  government,  advisory  opinions;  making  and  changing  consti- 
tutions; general  scope  of  fimdamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  law;  procedure,  police  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain; 
ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws.  HaU,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Open  to 
Seniors  with  24  majors  of  credit.  Mj.  Winter.  Hour  to  be  arranged.  Pro- 
fessor Hall. 

23.  Constitutional  Law  II. — Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdiction; 
imphed  powers  and  i)rohibition8;  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship;  suffrage; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments;  federal  taxa- 
tion; laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts;  regulations  of  commerce;  money; 
war.  (Course  22  not  a  prerequisite.)  Open  to  Seniors  with  24  majors  of  credit. 
Mj.  Spring.    Hour  to  be  arranged.    Professor  Hall. 

43.  Municipal  Corporations. — Problems  of  territorial  incorporation;  adjust- 
ment of  state  and  local  powers;  governmental  and  proprietary  capacity  (con- 
tract, tort  liabiMty,  execution);  mode  of  action;  property  and  undertakings, 
including  streets.    Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Winter,  2:S0,  Professor  Freund. 

44.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — Administrative  power  and  action; 
discretion;  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice;  hearing  and  evidence;  exe- 
cution. Rehef  against  administrative  action;  action  to  recover  damages; 
specific  relief  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jurisdiction,  conclusiveness,  and 
judicial  control.  Freimd,  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30, 
Professor  Freund. 

45.  Statutes. — The  legal  aspect  of  legislation;  the  statute  book;  choice  ot 
terms;  methods  of  regulation;  standing  clauses;  principles  of  construction. 
Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Freund. 

GEOUP  IV.      PEIVATB  LAW 

Law  2.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  negligence;  legal  duties;  statutory  torts;  legal  cause;  contributory 
and  imputed  negligence;  contributory  illegality;  possessory  duties;  acting  at 
peril;  liability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation;  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice; 
right  of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business 
relations,  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, business  combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  Ames 
and  Smith,  Cases  on  Torts  (ed.  of  1909-10),  Vols.  I  and  II.  If  Mjs.  Autumn, 
9:00  and  11:00  (two  sections);  Winter,  First  Term  (five  hours),  and  Second 
Term  (two  hours),  Professor  Hall. 

Law  80A.  Remedies. — General  theory  of  actions  as  remedies:  recovery  of 
damages  for  breach  of  obligations;  recovery  of  debt;  recover}'-  of  chattels; 
recovery  of  land.  Steps  in  actions;  functions  of  judge  and  jury.  Scope  of 
covenant,  debt,  detinue,  account,  trespass,  trover,  replevin,  ejectment,  tres- 
pass on  the  case  (tort  and  contract).  Cook  and  Hinton,  Cases  on  Common  Law 
Pleading  (part).    |  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Hinton. 

Law  86.  Evidence. — Nature  of  evidence;  the  jury;  judicial  notice;  burden 
of  proof;  presumptions;  law  and  fact;  rules  of  exclusion.  Mj.  Autumn,  11 : 00, 
Professor  Hinton. 
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GROUP   V.      INTERNATIONAL   LAW   AND  DIPLOMACY 

62.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students;  not  open  to  Juniors.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Potter;  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Judson. 

63.  Continuation  of  62.— Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  . 

64.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — Mj.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

65.  Treaties. — A  comparative  study  of  the  treaty-maldng  process,  and  an 
examination  of  leading  treaties  with  special  reference  to  their  political  aspects. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  . 

65A.  International  Organization. — A  study  of  the  principal  types  of  inter- 
national organization  developed  in  recent  times,  and  of  proposed  forms  of  interna- 
tional reorganization,  political,  administrative,  and  judicial.  Prerequisite:  18 
majors.    Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Potter. 

66.  Dependencies. — An  inquiry  into  the  relations  between  sovereign  powers 
and  their  colonies  or  other  dependencies.  Chief  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  con- 
stitutional aspects  of  these  relations,  with  some  attention  to  their  historical  and 
economic  backgrounds.    Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  . 

71.  Seminar  in  Diplomacy. — Mj.  Professor  Judson.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  History. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental 
History. 

Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 

James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Medieval  History. 

William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

CoNYERS  Read,  Ph.D.,  Non-Resident  Professor  of  History. 

Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 

RoLLA  Milton  Tryon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching 

History  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Carl  Frederick  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Arthur  Pearson  Scott,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
EiNAR  Joranson,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
James  Fred  Rippy,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Frances  Elma  Gillespie,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Walter  Louis  Dorn,  Instructor  in  History. 

Frances  Ada  Knox,  A.B.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

James  Fosdick  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College  (Summer, 
1922). 

Chauncey  Samuel  Boucher,  A.B.,  D.B.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  (Summer,  1922). 

Henry  Eldridge  Bourne,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Western  Reserve 
University  (Summer,  1922). 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Alice  Mary  Baldwin,  A.M.  Quinton  Holton,  A.B. 

Avery  Odelle  Craven,  A.B.  William  Elder  Mooira,  A.B. 

Jean  Ingram  Brooks,  A.M.  Walter  Prescott  Webb,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

courses  available  for  undergraduate  sequences 
Introductory  Courses:  History  1,  2,  and  3,  covering  European  history  from 
the  fom-th-century  Roman  Empire  to  the  present. 

Group  A.  Ancient,  Oriental,  and  Classical  History:  A4,  A5,  History  of 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient;  A12,  History  of  Greece;  A13,  His- 
tory of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexander  to  Augustus;  A14,  The  Early  Roman 
Empire;  A17,  The  Early  Empire;  A20,  Roman  Imperialism, 
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Group  B.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages:  B4,  The  Dark  Ages;  B5,  The 
Feudal  Age;  B6,  End  of  the  Middle  Ages;  B7,  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  B8,  The  Renaissance;  BIO,  Byzantine  Empire;  B30,  Latin 
Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Group  C.  Europe  in  the  Modem  Period:  C4,  The  Reformation  and  the 
Religious  Wars;  C5,  Absolute  Monarchy;  C6,  The  French  Revolution  and 
Napoleon;  C7,  Europe  since  1848;  C9,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  to  1763; 
CIO,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  since  1763;  C15,  The  New  Europe;  C16,  Europe 
and  the  Great  War;  C20-21,  History  of  Modern  Russia. 

Group  D.  The  History  of  England:  D4,  Feudal  England;  D5,  National 
England;  D6,  Imperial  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States:  E4,  History  of  the  United 
States  to  1783;  E5,  History  of  the  United  States,  1783-1829;  E6,  History  of  the 
United  States  since  1829;  E20,  The  Frontier  and  Democracy  in  American  History. 

Under  all  circumstances  courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  desirable  for  students  expectr 
ing  to  pursue  extended  work  in  the  Department.  C/Ourse  3,  but  not  courses  1  or 
2,  may  be  included  in  all  sequences  taken  in  the  Department  Those  passing 
creditably  the  honor  section  of  this  course  2  may  use  it  on  the  sequence.  Students 
who  have  received  18  majors  of  college  credits  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Senior 
College  courses  in  History  without  having  taken  the  introductory  courses.  But 
all  students  who  elect  to  take  their  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  of  the  introductory  courses,  or  else,  as  a 
substitute  for  them,  two  Senior  College  courses  in  the  Department  in  addition  to 
those  required  for  the  completion  of  the  normal  sequence. 

As  far  as  possible  students  should  take  their  history  courses  in  chronological 
order.  Courses  in  European  History  and  English  History  should  precede  those 
in  American  History  and  courses  in  Political  History  those  in  Economic  and 
Social  History.  If  two  courses  in  History  are  to  be  carried  in  the  same  quarter,  it 
is  desirable  to  choose  courses  which  cover  the  same  period  of  time  in  adjoining 
fields:  for  instance,  a  course  in  European  History  in  the  nineteenth  century 
should  be  taken  with  a  course  in  English  or  American  History  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

PRINCIPAL  sequences! 

Three  majors  each  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

h)  Em'ope  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 

By  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  not  more  than  three  Senior  College  courses  from  related  fields  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Art  may  be  substituted  for  three  majors  in 
History  in  principal  sequences,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  such  substi- 
tutions be  made  in  any  one  group.  Students  preparing  to  teach  History  in 
secondary  schools  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser,  substitute 
for  two  majors  in  History  two  courses  of  a  historical  character  offered  by  the 
College  of  Education. 

1  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  p.  77. 
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SECONDARY  BEQUBNCESl 

Six  majors  selected  from  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

h)  Em-ope  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Em"ope  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 

Students  are  advised  to  choose  their  courses  in  the  secondary  sequence  with 
reference  to  the  subject  they  have  elected  for  their  principal  sequence.  Those 
who  are  specializing  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  example,  should  concentrate  upon 
Ancient  History;  those  specializing  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
Literature  should  concentrate  upon  European  History;  those  speciaUzing  in 
English,  upon  EngUsh  History;  those  in  PoUtical  Economy,  upon  Economic 
History  and  Modern  History;  those  in  PoUtical  Science,  upon  Modern  History, 
and  so  forth.  Students  preparing  to  study  Law  will  do  well  to  take  the  bulk  of 
their  work  in  English  and  American  Constitutional  History. 

Three  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  The  first  course  extends  from  the  fourth  century  a.d.  to 
the  year  1500;  the  second  from  1300  to  1789;  the  third  from  1789  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  provide  one  year  of  continuous  work  for  the  general  student. 
These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in 
order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and 
are  arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
the  Early  Orient,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Medieval  Europe,  from  the  dechne  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.    The  History  of  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

1.  All  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are  advised  to  take  their  major 
sequence  in  History.  Such  students  are  especially  urged  to  consult  with  the 
Departmental  Adviser  before  selecting  their  History  courses,  with  a  view  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  curricula  according  to  their  particular  needs.  Those  intend- 
ing to  teach  History  in  secondary  schools  are  reminded  that  courses  in  Educa- 
tion are  almost  universally  demanded  by  state  authorities  as  a  prerequisite 
for  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates  in  public  secondary  schools.  They 
are  accordingly  recommended  to  consult  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  as 
to  the  couises  in  the  School  of  Education  which  it  will  be  desirable  for  them 
to  take. 

2.  All  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are 
desired  to  file  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  certain  data  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Department  in  assisting  them  to  teaching  positions.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.    No  letters  of  recom- 

'  For  Social  Science  sequence  see  p.  77. 
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mendation  will  be  issued  hereafter  by  members  of  the  Department  of  History 
unless  these  data  have  been  placed  on  file. 

GEADUATE  STUDY 

In  the  Graduate  School  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Ancient,  Medieval, 
and  Modern  European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  gejieral,  these  sub- 
jects will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series.  Most  of  the 
courses  announced  in  the  Senior  College  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 
Additional  work  is  then  required,  and  the  student  must  be  sure  to  make  definite 
arrangements  to  this  effect  with  the  instructor. 

There  are  often  opportunities  for  competent  graduate  students  to  act  as 
assistants  or  readers  in  the  Department.  The  work  required  of  readers  con- 
sists in  reading  and  supervising  the  wi-itten  reports  and  essays  connected  with 
undergraduate  courses.  Those  desiring  to  obtain  stipends  as  readers  or  assistants 
may  properly  make  application  in  advance  to  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

For  advanced  students  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  frequently  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  DOCTORATE 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees, 
the  following  special  regulations  are  announced.  Every  candidate  is  required 
to  pass  satisfactorily:  (a)  a  general  oral  examination  on  a  broad  field  of  history 
as  defined  below;  (6)  a  special  oral  examination  on  a  special  field  of  history; 
(c)  an  oral  examination  on  a  secondary  subject.  For  the  purposes  of  examina- 
tions (a)  and  (6)  the  field  of  history  is  divided  as  follows: 

PART  A 

1.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

3.  The  Political  History  of  Medieval  Europe,  375-1250. 

4.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Medieval  Europe. 

5.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  1250-1648. 

6.  English  History  to  1485. 

PART  B 

1.  The  Political  History  of  Europe  since  1648. 

2.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Modem  Europe. 

3.  English  History  since  1485. 

4.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. 

5.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  to  1801. 

6.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  since  1801. 

7.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  general  oral  examination  on  five 

(5)  of  the  above-mentioned  fields  and  to  select  one  other  field  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  special  oral  examination. 
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(a)       GENEBAL   ORAL  EXAMINATION 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fields  tabulated  above  are  grouped  into  two 
parts,  A  and  B.  In  defining  the  five  fields  for  his  general  oral  examination  the 
candidate  must  select  any  three  (3)  from  the  part  which  contains  the  field  chosen 
for  this  special  oral  examination  and  the  remaining  two  (2)  fields  from  the  other 
part.  By  special  consent  of  the  Department,  candidates  may  be  permitted  to 
deviate  from  this  rule  in  the  selection  of  their  fields,  or  even  to  define  new  fields, 
the  presumption  being,  however,  that,  unless  special  permission  be  given,  every 
candidate  must  conform  to  the  general  rule.  The  general  oral  examination 
should  be  taken  before  the  student's  dissertation  is  submitted  and  must  precede 
the  special  oral  examination  by  at  least  six  months.  It  should  normally  be  taken 
after  two  years'  work  in  the  graduate  school  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

The  examination  will  be  on  the  field  as  defined  and  not  on  the  University 
courses  which  the  candidate  may  have  taken  and  which  may  be  more  or  less 
identical  with  the  above-mentioned  fields.  Since  the  examination  is  of  a  general 
character,  the  candidate  will  be  tested  on  his  general  knowledge;  that  is,  he  will 
be  expected  to  show  a  reasonable  famiharity  with  the  forces,  developments,  and 
events  of  the  five  fields  of  his  choice,  as  well  as  with  the  general  hterature  apper- 
taining to  those  fields.  Under  "reasonable  familiarity"  is  meant,  in  a  general 
way,  the  degree  of  knowledge  expected  of  advanced  undergraduate  (Senior 
College)  students  plus  the  power  of  combination  and  generalization  which  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  product  of  the  candidate's  graduate  studies. 

For  further  light  on  the  requirement  in  any  given  field  the  candidate  is 
urged  to  see  one  of  the  instructors  in  that  field  who  may  suggest  ways  and  methods 
of  study  and  review  in  order  that  the  candidate  may  make  intelligent  preparation 
for  his  examination. 

(6)      SPECIAL   ORAL  EXAMINATION 

Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  oral  examination  upon  one 
of  the  fields  of  history  as  defined  above  or,  by  special  permission,  upon  some  other 
well-defined  field.  The  selection  of  the  field  is  left  to  the  candidate,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  field  chosen  will  include  the  field  of  his  dissertation.  The 
oral  examination  cannot  be  taken  until  after  the  dissertation  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  and  not  until  at  least  six  months  after  the  general  oral  exami- 
nation. 

One  week  before  his  general  oral  examination  the  candidate  shall  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  fields  of  history  in  which  he  offers  himself  for  examination, 
including  lists  of  the  coiu-ses  which  he  has  taken  in  preparation  of  each  field, 
and  shall  file  six  copies  of  this  statement  with  the  Head  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment. One  week  before  his  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  he  shall  file 
a  similar  statement  of  his  work  in  preparation  for  that  examination  with  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  his  secondary  subject  falls.  One  week  before 
his  special  oral  examination  he  shall  file  six  copies  of  a  statement  of  his  work 
in  his  special  field,  including  an  analysis  of  his  dissertation,  with  the  Head  of  the 
History  Department. 

The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  as  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  will,  in  addition  to 
the  general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such 
knowledge  of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main 
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period  submitted  are  found  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 
All  candidates  for  the  Doctorate  are  expected  to  offer  as  part  of  their  graduate 
study  toward  the  degree  courses  B50  and  B51  or  the  equivalent. 

master's  degree 

For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  Master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  on  p.  101  (a-e). 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  of  their  disserta- 
tions early  in  their  course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months 
before  their  examinations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  Univeraty  regulations  in 
this  matter,  which  are  set  forth  on  pp.  20-21  of  this  Circular. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  European  History:  The  Medieval  Period,  376-1500.1 — Mj.  Autumn, 
10 : 00, 11 : 00, 12 : 30, 1 : 30,  2 : 30 ;  Winter  and  Spring,  2 : 30,  Assistant  Professors 
HuTH  AND  Scott,  Dr.  Joranson,  Dr.  Rippy,  Miss  Gillespie,  Mr.  Dorn, 
AND  Others. 

2.  European  EQstory:  The  Later  Medieval  and  Early  Modem  Period, 
1600-1789.— Mj.  Summer,  10:00;  Autumn,  2:30;  Winter,  10:00,  11:00,  12:30, 
1:30,  3:30:  Spring,  2:30,  Assistant  Professors  Huth  and  Scott,  Dr.  Joran- 
son, Dr.  Kippy,  Miss  Gillespie,  Mr.  Dorn,  and  Others. 

3.  European  History:  The  Later  Modem  Period,  1789-1920. — Mj.  Summer, 
11:00;  Autumn  and  Winter,  9:00,  2:30;  Spring,  10:00,  11:00,  12:30,  1:30, 
2:30,  Assistant  Professors  Huth  and  Scott,  Dr.  Joranson,  Dr.  Rippy, 
Miss  Gillespie,  Mr.  Dorn,  and  Others. 

ii.    senior  college  courses 

GKOUP  A.     THE   HISTORY  OF  ANTIQtJITT 

A4.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental  Empire, 
Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance  of  his 
earhest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer  Orient 
through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the  earihest 
known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early  Crete, 
and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiHzation  of 
Europe.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

A5.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia,  giving  especial 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  rehgion,  and  Hterature;  presenting 
also  the  Hght  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-Germanic  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

A6.  Survey  of  the  Ancient  Orient  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  Alexander  the 
Great. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  either  A4  or  A5  cannot  take  this  cotirse  for  credit. 

A12.  History  of  Antiquity  HI:  The  History  of  Greece. — A  brief  study  of 
the  development  of  the  poUtical,  social,  and  economic  Hfe  of  the  Greek  people  from 
the  earliest  age  down  to  the  empire  of  Alexander.    Designed  to  continue  the 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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study  of  ancient  civilization  begun  in  course  A4.  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Huth. 

A13.  The  History  of  Antiquity  IV:  The  Civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
World  from  Alexander  to  Caesar. — A  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  states  and 
leagues  of  Greece,  the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  the  beginnings  of  Rome,  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  RepubHc,  the  revolutionary  age,  and  the  rise  of  the  one- 
man  power  down  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean.  A 
continuation  of  course  A12.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A14.  History  of  Antiquity  V:  The  Roman  Empire. — A  brief  study  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  imperial  power  in  its  several  transformations  to  Justinian; 
the  expansion  of  the  empire  and  the  tendencies  toward  disintegration;  the  struggle 
with  the  barbarians;  the  conflict  of  rehgions  and  the  triumph  of  Christianity; 
social  structure  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  empire;  provincial  and  mimici- 
pal  Hfe  and  administration;  taxation;  the  development  and  administration  of 
the  Roman  Law.  Continuing  course  A13.  Mj.  Summer  ,2:30;  Spring,  1:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A17.  The  Early  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Huth.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

A20.  Roman  Imperialism. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Huth.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

Note. — Courses  A12-A20  open  for  graduate  credit  after  special  arrangement  witti 
the  instructor. 

GROUP   B.      THE   HISTORY   OP   EUROPE  IN   THE   MODERN  AGES 

B4.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.D.  to  814  A.D. — The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Papacy;  the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 
Empire.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Dr.  Joranson;  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor 
Thompson. 

B5.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250. — The  break-up  of  the  Frankish  Empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  medieval  institutions  and  society;  the  development  of  commerce;  the 
rise  of  the  universities.    Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Thompson. 

B6.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1250  to  1500. — The  rise  of  national  mon- 
archy; the  Renaissance;  Pre-Reformation  movement;  the  influences  of  explora- 
tion, discovery,  and  invention.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Thompson. 

B7.  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the  Middle  Ages:   The  Crusades. — The 

Roman  Empire  and  the  Orient;  the  lure  of  the  Holy  Land;  early  pilgrimages; 
"Syrians"  in  the  West;  the  rise  of  New  Persia;  the  crisis  of  Islam  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate,  relations  of  Charlemagne  and  Haroun  al  Rashid; 
the  Byzantine  Empire  v.  Mohammedanism;  Turkish  ascendancy  in  the  East; 
causes  of  the  Crusades;  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  history  of  the 
Crusades;  the  influence  of  the  crusading  movement  in  Europe;  the  Mongol 
invasion;  loss  of  the  Holy  Land;  the  last  Crusades  and  the  advance  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks;  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1422.  The  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  aspects  will  be  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30, 
Dr.  Joranson. 

B8.  The  Renaissance. — Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

BIO.  Byzantine  History  and  Civilization. — Mj.  Dr.  Joranson.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

B25.  Pro-Seminar  in  Medieval  History:  Gregory  of  Tours;  History  of  the 
Franks. — Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

B30.  The  Latin  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Mj.  Professor  Thompson. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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CO-OPERATIVE  COURSE 

General  Literature  30.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — A  general  survey  of 
European  culture  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  deahng  with  (1)  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  history  of  Europe  in  those  two  centuries;  (2)  the 
revival  of  interest  in  the  Hfe  and  letters  of  classic  antiquity:  (3)  the  philosophy 
and  the  science  of  the  period;  (4)  the  achievements  of  the  Renaissance  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  and  music;  and  (5)  the  main  European  hteratures, 
with  particular  regard  to  their  interrelations.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor 
WiLKiNs;  Professors  Baskervill,  Beeson,  Manly,  F.  R.  Moulton,  Nitzb, 
ScHEviLL,  ScmiTZE,  Shorey,  and  Thompson,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Whittlesey. 

GROUP   C.      THE   HI8TORT  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  MODERN  PERIOD 

C4.  The  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars,  1500-1648. — Origin,  char- 
acter, and  effects  of  the  Protestant  revolt;  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Repubhc;  the 
rehgious  wars  in  France;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the 
religious  and  pohtical  conditions  of  the  period.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn, 
2:30,  Mr.  Dorn. 

C5.  The  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries. — The  absolute  monarchy  in  France  from  Henry  IV  to 
Louis  XIV,  the  predominance  of  France,  the  French-English  conflict,  the  rise 
of  Prussia  and  Russia,  enlightened  despotism.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Mr.  Dorn. 

C6.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — Mj.  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

C7.  Europe  since  1848. — The  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  conservative  spirit; 
nationalism  and  democracy;  industrialism  and  sociahsm;  the  unification  of  Italy 
and  Germany;  the  Russian  revolution;  the  Balkan  states.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30, 
Professor  Bourne;  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Schevill. 

C8.  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. — Mj.  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.1 

C9.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — ^A  prehminary  survey  of  European  expan- 
sion and  colonial  enterprise  in  ancient  and  medieval  times;  the  age  of  discovery; 
the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  EngUsh  in  the  East  Indies;  European  colonies  in  the 
New  World;  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  for  North  America  and 
India.    Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Scott. 

CIO.  Expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  colonial  and 
commercial  expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  colonial  and  world-poHtics  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Spring,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Scott. 

C15.  The  New  Europe. — A  study  of  the  larger  problems  of  current  European 
and  world-politics:  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  League  of  Nations,  the  new  states 
of  Europe,  Sovietism,  reconstruction  and  internal  problems,  world-trade,  the 
colonial  outlook.  Primarily  a  laboratory  course  with  introductory  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  History  3  or  the  consent  of  instructor.  Limited  to  25  students. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Scott. 

C16.  Europe  and  the  Great  War. — ^Europe  in  the  twentieth  century  and  the 
background  of  the  war.  The  course  covers  the  internal  organization  and  prob- 
lems of  each  leading  nation.  It  traces  the  development  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  the  Triple  Entente,  emphasizing  the  conflicting  national  aspirations,  colonial 
and  commercial  rivalries ;  militaristic  and  imperialistic  programs.  The  outbreak 
of  the  war,  its  general  course;  the  part  played  by  the  United  States;  the  factors 
to  be  considered  in  a  permanent  peace.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Scott. 

C20.  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  building  of  an  empire  and  its 

expansion;  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  landlordism  and  peasantism;  radical 
and  hberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationalities;  the  beginnings  of  constitu- 
tionaHsm.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Harper. 

C21.  Russia  since  1900. — Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Harper. 
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GltOUP    D.      THB   HISTORY   OF  ENGLAND 

D4.  Feudal  England. — The  origin  of  the  nation;  early  political  and  social 
organization;  the  feudal  state.  From  the  earhest  times  to  Magna  Carta.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Terry. 

D5.  National  England. — The  decline  of  feudalism  an4  the  rise  of  the  natio.nal 
state.  From  Magna  Carta  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M,  either 
Term),  9:00,  First  Term,  Professor  Baldwin;  Second  Term,  Professor 
Terry;  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Terry. 

D6.  Imperial  England. — The  rise  of  Parhament,  the  struggle  of  ParHament 
and  crown;  the  securing  of  the  Ocean  Empire;  the  rise  of  the  democracy.  From 
the  Petition  of  Right  to  Lloyd  George.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Terry. 

GKOUP   B.      THE   HISTORY   OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

E4.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Early  Period,  1492-1783.— The  first 
of  a  series  of  three  courses  giving  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  poUtical  and  constitutional  development.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:00  and  9:00,  Professor  Jernegan  and  Assistant  Professor  Scott. 

E5.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Formtdative  Period,  1783-1829.— A 
continuation  of  E4.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00  and  9:00,  Professors  Jernegan  and 
McLaughlin. 

E6.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunions,  1829-1920.— A 

continuation  of  E5.  Mj.  Summer,  9 : 00,  Dr.  Rippy;  Spring,  8 : 00  and  9 : 00,  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin  and  Dr.  Rippy. 

Note. — Thejoregoing  two  series  D  and  E  are  recommended  for  students  in  the 
pre-legal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 

E15.  Hispanic  American  History. — Mj.  Dr.  Rippy.  [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
E16.  Hispanic  American  History. — The  Spanish  American  Wars  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  rise  of  the  Hispanic  American  repubhcs,  and  their  relations  with 
each  other  and  with  the  United  States.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  social  and 
economic  conditions,  upon  contemporary  developments  and  present-day  prob- 
lems.   Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  10:00,  Dr.  Rippy. 

E20.  The  Frontier  and  Democracy  in  American  History,  1763-1917.— Mj. 
xiutumn.  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

III.    graduate  courses 

A50.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

A51.  Greek  and  Roman  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Huth.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

A55.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — A  close  study  of  the  era  of  change 
from  the  Gracchi  to  Augustus.  Rome's  position  as  a  world-empire  will  be  studied 
with  special  reference  to  the  changes  brought  about  in  its  internal,  political, 
constitutional,  economic,  and  social  condition  as  a  result  of  her  conquests.  Much 
of  the  work  will  be  done  in  connection  with  the  translated  sources.  The  ability 
to  read  either  German  or  French  is  a  prerequisite.  M j .  Summer,  1 : 30,  Assistant 
Professor  Huth. 

A60.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Huth.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

B50.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography.— 'Mj.  Professor  Thomp- 
son.   [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

B51.  Historical  Criticism. — Mj.  Professor  Thompson.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

B52.  Medieval  Institutions. — Mj.  Professor  Thompson.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

B53.  European  History  and  Historians  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj. 
Winter,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Thompson. 

B55.  The  Frontier  and  Colonization  in  the  Middle  Ages. — Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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B60.  Feudal  Germany. — The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  the  critical 
reading  of  some  selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  medieval  Germany 
between  919  and  1250  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  modern  German  required. 
Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Thompson. 

B61.  Feudal  France. — Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

B62.  Medieval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  180  A.D.  to  the  Crusades 
(1095).— Mj.  Professor  Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

B63.  Medieval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
Epoch  of  Discovery. — Continuing  the  study  of  medieval  economic  history.  Mj. 
Autumn,  3 : 30,  Professor  Thompson. 

B64.  Survey  of  Medieval  Economic  and  Social  History. — Mj.  Propessob 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

Note. — Per  courses  B62,  B63,  and  B64  the  prerequisites  are  courses  B4  and  B5,  or 
permission  of  instructor. 

B65.  History  of  Civilization. — A  review  of  medieval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  guilds,  Roman  law,  uni- 
versities, the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.  For  graduate  students  only.  Mj. 
Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Schevill. 

C65.  History  of  Civilization  (continued). — The  Renaissance;  intellectual  and 
economic  effects  of  discoveries;  theological  controversies;  progress  of  sciences; 
commercial  activities;  nineteenth-century  spirit.  For  graduate  students  only. 
Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Schevill. 

C70.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1922- 

23.] 

C71.  The  Rise  of  Russia. — Mj.  Professor  Schevill.    [Not  given  in  1922- 

23.] 

C75.  The  French  Revolution. — Mj.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

C76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued). — Mj.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

C77.  Napoleonic  Europe. — An  advanced  course  based  to  a  considerable 
degree  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Mj.  Summer,  3:30,  Professor 
Bourne. 

C88.  Studies  in  Modern  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.— Mj.  Winter,  2:30, 
Professor  Schevill. 

C90.  Problems  of  Colonial  Administration. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Scott.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

D61.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Mj.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

D52.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — The  development  of  early 
Enghsh  institutions,  from  the  earhest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mj. 
Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

D53.  The  Founding  of  the  Modem  Enghsh  State.— The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman-Angevin  administrative  and 
judicial  systems;  tenure  and  military  service;  borough  and  borough  administra- 
tion, etc.,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Carta.  Mj.  Winter,  11:00, 
Professor  Terry. 

D64.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. — The  devel- 
opment of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancastrian 
kings,  from  Magna  Carta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  The  first  half  of  this 
course,  given  as  a  Minor,  Summer,  First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Baldwin; 
Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

D65.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period).— Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Terry.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period).— Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Terry.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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D57.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy  (First 
Period). — "The  Squirocracy"  supreme. — Mj.  Professok  Terry.  [Not  given  in 
1922--23.] 

D58.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  Modem  Democracy  (Second 
Period):  The  Era  of  Reform.— Mj.  Professor  Terr  v.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

D59.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Rise  of  Modern  Democracy  i^Third 
Period) :  The  Birth  of  Modern  Parties  and  the  Second  Era  of  Reform. — M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

D60.  The  English  Constitution  and  the  Triimiph  of  Democracy:  The  Third 
Era  of  Reform  and  the  Great  War. — Mj.  Professor  Terry,  [Not  given  in  1922- 
23.] 

E50.  Historical  Research  in  American  History. — Mj.  Professor  Jernegan. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

E51.  Social  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — The  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  colonial  social  institutions  and  their  English  background.  The  topics 
discussed  will  vary  from  year  to  year  and  will  include:  ethnic  elements  of  the 
population  and  their  distribution,  religion  and  morals,  justice,  charity,  education, 
culture  and  the  fine  arts,  medicine,  custom  and  habits  of  life,  superstitions, 
mental  attitudes  and  opinions,  agencies  for  the  transmission  of  knowledge  and 
for  the  promotion  of  social  life,  the  life  and  structure  of  society  in  general  and  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  people.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Professor  Jerne- 
gan. 

E62.  Economic  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — ^Environment  and 
general  economic  forces  influencing  development;  land  and  labor  systems;  immi- 
gration, distribution  and  shifting  of  population;  agriculture  and  farming,  the 
plantation  and  slavery;  industries  and  manufacture;  transportation,  commerce, 
the  balance  of  trade;  state  regulation  of  industry;  taxation.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  economic  causes  of  the  Revolution.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Pro- 
fessor Jernegan. 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1763-1830. — Mj.  Professor 
Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

E55.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — Mj.  Professor  Jerne- 
gan.   [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

E60.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Early  Period.— A 
study  of  colonial  institutions  and  the  main  developments  of  colonial  history: 
the  problem  of  English  imperialism;  the  principle  involved  in  the  prerevolution- 
ary  struggles;  the  establishment  of  early  constitutions.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00, 
Professor  McLaughlin. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Middle  Period.— A 
study  of  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state;  the  establishment  of 
the  federal  Constitution;  constitutional  problems  to  1830.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00, 
Professor  McLaughlin. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Later  Period.— 
Discussion  of  the  main  problems  of  constitutional  history;  growth  of  judicial 
authority;  development  of  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  slavery  and  territorial 
expansion;  civil  war;  the  Amendments;  problems  of  the  new  nation.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E64.  Leading  Problems  of  United  States  History,  1783-1829.— Mj.  Summer, 
9:00,  Professor  Boucher. 

E67.  Recent  American  History,  1877-1917. — Great  industrial  enterprise; 
the  great  reaction;  the  social  and  political  conflict  of  1896;  the  progressive 
movement;  Wilson  and  the  Great  War.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor 
Boucher. 

E68.  Problems  in  Contemporary  American  History,  1898-1917. — Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.) 

E70.  United  States  History:  The  New  West,  1763-1830  —Exploration  and 
settlement;  origin,  development,  and  administration  of  the  public  domain;  the 
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Northwest  and  Southwest  territories;  the  creation  of  new  states  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Union;  institutional  development  of  the  New  West;  frontier  condi- 
tions, land  policy;  Indian  problems;  industry  and  transportation;  rehgious, 
social,  and  educational  development;  effects  on  national  life.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Professor  Jernegan. 

E71.  The  West  and  the  Civil  War. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

E72.  Reconstruction,  1865-77. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  giveu  in 
1922-23.] 

Note. — In  courses  E51,  E52,  E53,  E70,  E71,  E72,  a  study  is  made  of  the  evo- 
lution of  American  institutions  and  character  with  special  stress  on  religious,  economic, 
and  social  development.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  original  investigations  in  these  phases 
of  the  subject. 

E81.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South,  1763-1833.— Mj.  Autumn, 
1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E82.  The  Lower  South,  1763-83.— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30;  Mj. 
Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E83.  The  South  and  the  Civil  War.— Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Dodi.. 

E84.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Ante-Bellum  South. — Mj. 
Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

THE  seminars 

BlOl.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Medieval  Germany. — Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

ClOl.  The  French  Revolution. — Mj.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

C108.  Recent  Problems  in  Balkan  History. — Mj.  Professor  Schevill, 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

DlOl-104.  Topics  Selected  from  Medieval  English  Constitutional  History. — 
4Mjs.  Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

D105-109.  Topics  Selected  from  English  Constitutional  History  of  the 
Seventeenth  or  Eighteenth  Centuries. — Autumn  and  Winter,  Fri^  4:30-6:30, 
Professor  Terry. 

ElOl.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — Mj.  Peofessor 
McLauqhlin.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

E103,  104.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
2Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

E105.  The  Federalist. — Mj.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1922- 

23.] 

E107.  Economic  Conditions  in  the  American  Colonies,  1750-75. — Mj. 
Professor  Jernegan.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

E108.  Sectionalism  in  American  History,  1750-89. — Mj.  Professor  Jerne- 
gan.   [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

E109.  Social  Forces  in  the  Revolutionary  Era,  1763-83. — Mj.  Spring,  3 : 30, 
Professor  Jernegan. 

Elll.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — Mj.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

E115.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — Mj. 
Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

E117, 118,  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — 
2Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

E120.  Problems  in  Recent  American  History. — Mj.  Autumn,  Mon.,  3:30- 
5:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E125.  Influence  of  South  Carolina  in  Southern  History,  1833-61.— Mj. 
Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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E127.  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  West. — Mj.  Summer, 
3 : 30,  Professor  Jerneqan. 

£130.  Religious  Forces  in  the  Revolution. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

E134.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Secession. — M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Wed.,  3:30-5:30,  and  one  other  meeting;  Mj.  Winter,  Wed.,  3:30-5:30,  Pro- 
fessor Dodd. 

E135.  The  Railway  Problem,  1876-86.— Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

E137.  Studies  in  Confederate  Internal  Administration. — Mj.  Spring,  Wed., 
3:30-5:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E141.  Monroe  Doctrine  in  Recent  World-Politics, — M.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

E145.  American  Historiography. — Mj.  Autumn,  Wed.,  3:30-5:30,  Profes- 
sor Dodd. 

E146.  Wilson  and  the  Outbreak  of  the  World- War. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  A4,  A5,  A12,  A13,  A14, 
A17,  A50,  A51,  A55,  A60,  special  courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  History  of  Art.  These  enable  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate 
work  in  this  branch  to  get  a  complete  training  in  the  subject  itself  and  in  its 
auxiHary  sciences.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses,  which  may 
be  taken  for  credit  under  Group  A,  and  in  which  as  far  as  possible  the  instructors 
will  assign  the  work  to  individual  students  with  reference  to  their  major.  In 
the  Department  of  Greek  courses  15,  Hellenica;  18,  Thucydides  and  Aristopha- 
nes; 20,  Aristotle,  Constitution  of  Athens;  22,  Iseaus;  39,  Herodotus,  Associate 
Professor  Castle;  47A,  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions,  Professor  Bonner;  70-72, 
Greek  Historians,  Professors  Bonner  and  Shorey.  In  the  Department  of  Latin; 
23,  Caesar;  37,  Tacitus'  Annals,  Professor  Merrill;  87-89,  Roman  Historiog- 
raphy, Professors  Beeson  and  MerriU. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which 
they  can  receive  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church 
History,  1921-22,  which  would  be  especially  suitable  for  graduate  students  are: 
SI,  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Rise  of  the  Papacy,  Professor  Walker;  3,  The 
Period  of  the  Reformation,  1500-1648;  4,  The  Development  of  Modern  Chris- 
tianity, Assistant  Professor  Mode;  S3,  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Modem 
Period,  Professor  Walker;  6,  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions, 
Professor  Case;  16,  Pre-Reformation  Movements,  Assistant  Professor  Mode;  34, 
England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts;  American  Christianity,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Mode. 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Philology  offers  course  16,  History  of  India. 
The  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social  develop- 
ment from  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey,  1757.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be  traced  in  order  to  give  a  back- 
ground for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in  India.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Clark. 
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Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  of  special  value  to  the  student 
of  history  are  2,  4,  15,  17,  21,  22,  23,  34,  40,  44,  45,  64;  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  2,  3,  4,  8,  41,  42,  68;  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  1,  15,  17,  21,  22,  23,  30,  43,  45,  46,  82,  92,  100,  101;  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  of  special  value  to  students  of  American  History,  17, 
18,  History  of  American  Education  (1)  to  1800,  (2)  1800—. 

In  the  Department  of  Geography  these  courses  are  of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents of  history:  16,  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History;  33,  Geo- 
graphic Influences  in  the  History  of  New  England;  34,  Geographic  Influences  in 
the  History  of  the  Interior;  36,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the 
Western  States,  Professor  Barrows. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History,  Oriental  Languages  80-82,  106,  115-17,  226;  New  Testament  Times, 
Early  Christian  Literature  11,  13;  Mohammedan  History,  Oriental  Languages, 
216,  218,  220,  226. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 
Ellsworth  Faris,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 

of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 
Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
William  F.  Btron,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 
Samuel  C.  Kincheloe,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 
Ernst  T.  Krueger,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 
Ralph  W.  Nelson,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 
Harry  B.  Sell,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 
Frederic  M.  Thrasher,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 


Annie  Marion  MacLean,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 


Luther  Lee  Bernard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Minnesota 
(Summer,  1922). 

Mary  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 

instructors  in  other  departments  offering  courses  in  this 
department 

James  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 

Shailer  Mathews,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Historical  and  Comparative 

Theology,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology,  Dean  of 

the  Divinity  School. 
George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Philosophy. 

Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Social  Economy  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service  Administration. 

Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Joseph  Manson  Artman,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion. 

SoPHONiSBA  Preston  Breckinridge,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Social  Economy  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration;  Assistant 
Dean  of  Women. 
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FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Anna  Elizabeth  Earl,  A.M.  John  Henry  Mueller,  A.M. 

Ernest  Hugh  Shideler,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  Department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  secondly,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

SEQUENCES  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

I.  PRINCIPAL   SEQUENCE    (NINE  MAJORS) 

1)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequences  in  Sociology  (without 
taking  the  Social  Science  sequence)^  courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  required  and  should 
be  taken  in  their  numerical  order;  there  must  be  taken  in  addition  not  fewer 
than  three  of  the  following  courses:  6,  7,  11,  15,  17,  18,  30,  31,  37,  43,  51,  57, 
S.  S.  A.  6  and  15.  The  remainder  of  the  sequence  must  be  chosen  by  permission 
of  the  Dean,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.  Certain 
courses  in  allied  departments  may  be  used. 

2)  For  students  who  select  as  a  principal  sequence  the  combined  sequ£nces  of 
the  Social  Science  departments,  and  wish  to  complete  this  sequence  by  selecting 
three  majors  in  Sociology,  the  Department  recommends  either  course  1  or  3 
(the  one  not  taken  in  the  prescribed  Ust) ;  also  2  and  6. 

3)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  the  Department  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  2,  3,  6,  11,  15,  17,  18,  30,  and  31. 

II.  SECONDARY   SEQUENCE    (siX  MAJORS) 

For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  secondary  sequence  in  Sociology  courses  1, 
2,  and  3  are  required.  The  additional  three  majors  must  be  chosen  by  permission 
of  the  Dean,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  grouDs:  (I)  General  Sociology;  (II)  Social  and  Racial  Psychology; 
(III)  Social  Technology;  (IV)  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  Candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees,  if  otherwise  quaUfied,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  prin- 
cipal or  secondary  subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the 
Master's  degree  is  eight  majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.,  nine  majors.  If  either  of  the  groups  above  be  chosen  as  the  principal 
subject  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the 
Department,  will  be  required.  Preferably  before  registering  for  graduate  work, 
but  not  later  than  the  second  week  of  residence,  students  will  (a   satisfy  the 

»  For  Social  Science  sequences  see  p.  77. 
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Departmental  Examiner  that  the  preliminary  requirements,  as  specified  in  the 
next  paragraph,  have  been  satisfied;  (6)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  schedule  of  the  courses  on  which  they  propose  to  base  their  application  for 
the  higher  degree. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses: 
I.  Elements  of  Biology 

II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 

III.  PoHtical  Economy  0  and  1 

IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9) 
V.  PoUtical  Science  1 

VI.  Psychology  1 
VII.  Sociology  1 
VIII.  Sociology  3 
IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 
X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 
The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  3  (or  30  in  case  3  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate  work) 
II.  Sociology  11 

III.  Sociology  15 

IV.  Sociology  16A  or  16B 

V.  PoUtical  Science  10,  Elements  of  Law 
In  addition  to  these,  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree : 
VI.  Sociology  30  and  37 
VII.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  pubHshed  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is  $3.00  per  year;  for  foreign  countries,  $3.43; 
single  numbers,  75  cents.  The  twenty-seventh  annual  volume  is  now  current. 
By  payment  of  the  annual  dues  of  $4.00,  or  $4.50,  in  the  case  of  residents  of  foreign 
countries,  membership  in  the  American  Sociological  Society  may  be  gained. 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  and  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
are  secured  to  each  member  by  the  annual  dues.  The  Secretarj'^  of  the  Society  is 
Associate  Professor  Ernest  W.  Burgess,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.    Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ELEMENTARY  COURSES 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — Designed  to  give  the  student 
orientation  in  the  social  sciences  and  a  working  system  of  thought  about  society: 
human  nature;  society  and  the  group;  isolation  and  social  contact;  communica- 
tion, imitation,  and  suggestion  as  forms  of  interaction;  social  forces;  competition 
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and  conflict;  accommodation  and  assimilation;  social  control,  collective  behavior 
and  social  progress.  Application  of  sociological  concepts  to  problems,  such  as 
movements  of  population,  immigration,  race  prejudice,  poverty,  and  crime. 
This  course  confers  no  credit  as  graduate  work.  Prerequisite :  9  majors  in  college. 
Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  8:00, 10:00, 11:00, 12:30,  and  1:30. 

II.     INTERMEDIATE  COURSES 

Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate  courses  offered  by 
this  Department.    Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate  work. 

2.  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology. — An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
the  origin  and  development  of  personahty  in  the  individual  as  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  and  contact  with  his  fellows.  Emotion  and  emotional  expression; 
gesture  and  the  rise  of  communication;  nature  and  significance  of  language; 
conscious  and  unconscious  imitation;  objectivity  and  self-consciousness;  society 
as  an  organization  of  interacting  personalities.  This  course  is  co-ordinate  with 
course  3  and  both  are  prerequisite  to  the  advanced  courses  in  the  division  of 
Social  Psychology.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  9:00, 
Professor  Paris. 

3.  Social  Origins. — An  examination  of  the  sentiments,  moral  attitudes,  and 
mental  traits  of  primitive  man,  and  a  study  of  their  expression  in  the  activities 
and  organizations  of  tribal  society,  with  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  culture 
reached  by  mankind  before  historical  times,  and  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
transition  from  the  type  of  a  primary  to  that  of  a  secondary  group.  An  intro- 
ductory course,  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  the  evolutionary 
character  of  social  processes  and  access  to  a  considerable  mass  of  concrete  data. 
Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  27  majors.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  9:00,  Peopbssor 
Paris. 

6.  Modem  Cities. — A  study  of  the  modem  urbanization  of  society  with 

special  reference  to  American  cities.  Importance  of  cities:  current  interest  in 
city  problems,  characteristics  of  cities,  and  their  relation  to  rural  regions.  Loca- 
tion of  cities:  causes  and  results  of  growth  and  constructive  measures  at  improve^ 
ment.  City  planning:  provisions  of  a  plan;  location  of  districts,  zoning;  typical 
plans;  legal  and  financial  aspects  of  planning.  Street  systems  and  transportation 
as  related  to  human  satisfaction  and  energy  conservation.  Civic  aesthetics  and 
architecture  as  a  record  of  the  social  Ufe  of  the  period.  Protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  health;  police  and  fire  protection;  water  supply;  sewage,  garbage,  and 
waste  disposal;  the  food  supply  and  market  system;  communicable  diseases  and 
health  nuisances.  The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  on  the  material,  physical,  and 
health  problems  of  cities  and  methods  of  improvement;  it  is  designed  to  offer  a 
foundation  for  persons  interested  in  every  type  of  city  improvement,  such  as  social 
service  workers,  sociaHzed  physicians  and  lawyers,  city  managers^  civic  secretaries, 
community-center  workers,  and  secretaries  of  commercial  associations.  _  Expedi- 
tions to  typical  institutions.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  including  Sociology  1. 
(For  structure  and  functions  of  city  government  including  pubhc  utiHties  students 
are  advised  to  take  Political  Science  4;  this  course  is  complementary  to  Sociology 
6.)  Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  2:30;  Winter,  8:00;  Spring,  2:30,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Bedford. 

7.  Social  Pathology. — A  survey  of  pathological  conditions  and  processes 
in  modern  society.  A  study  of  the  social  factors  involved  in  malnutrition, 
physical  defectiveness,  feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  undirected  play  and  com- 
mercial recreation,  alcoholism,  prostitution,  poverty,  vagrancy,  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency.  Inspection  trips,  survey  assignments,  and  attendance  at 
clinics.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  in  Sociology  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, 1:30;  Autumn,  9:00;  Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Burgess. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Psychology, 
Education,  Political  Economy,  and  Political  Science.  Descriptions  of  these 
courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcements  of  the  respective  departments: 
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Psychology  7.  Personality  traits. 

Education  70.  Psychopatliic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Defective  Children. 
Political  Economy  4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. 
Political  Economy  9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 
Political  Science  10.  Elements  of  Law. 

III.     ADVANCED  COURSES 
GROUP  I.      GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY 

15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — An  introduction  to  the  general  view  of 
human  experience  represented  by  modern  sociology.  Designed  to  give  students 
a  worldng  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological  analysis 
and  interpretation.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professoe  Small. 

16A.  History  of  Sociology  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
The  beginnings  of  objective  sociology  are  traced  in  the  development  of  critical 
history,  of  political  science,  and  of  economics,  particularly  in  Germany.  It  is 
shown  that  sociology  did  not  have  its  origins  in  isolation  from  the  evolution  of 
social  science  in  general;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  older  types  of  social  science 
encountered  and  partially  formulated  the  radical  problems  of  sociology.  The 
conditions  which  led  to  the  exceptional  sociological  emphasis  on  the  United  States 
are  exhibited  and  explained  as  phases  of  the  development  of  social  science  as  a 
whole.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Small. 

16B.  History  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States  from  1865. — Mj.  Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. — Some  of  the  social  factors 
in  economic  distribution.  An  examination  of  the  present  social  transition  con- 
sidered, on  the  one  hand,  as  a  conflict  between  traditional  conceptions  of  social 
relations  and  distinctly  modem  views  of  those  relations;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  conflict  between  interest  grouj>s,  each  primarily  concerned  about  certain  con- 
crete issues,  but  together  more  or  less  unconsciously  testing  the  vahdity  of  the 
antagonistic  principles.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Small. 

18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — Mj.  Professor  Small.    [Not  given  in  1922- 

23.] 

19A.  General  Sociology. — An  introduction  to  the  general  view  of  human 
experience  represented  by  modorn  sociology.  Designed  to  give  students  a 
working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological  analysis 
and  interpretation.    Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Bernard. 

20B.  History  of  Social  Thought. — A  study  of  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
sociology  as  it  has  developed  especially  in  this  country.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00, 
Professor  Bernard. 

21.  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy:  United  States. — Professor 
Small.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

22.  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy:  England. — Professor  Small. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

23.  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Profes- 
sor Small.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

27,  28,  29.  Seminar:  The  Sociology  of  Property. — Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Mon.,  2:30-4:30,  Professor 
Small. 

GROUP  II.      SOCIAL  AND  RACIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  courses  in  social  and  racial  psychology,  although  deahng  with  various 
and  apparently  unrelated  subjects,  have  nevertheless  a  systematic  character. 
They  aim :  (1)  To  define  and  illustrate  a  method  for  fa)  the  analysis  into  their 
elements  of  the  fundamental  social  attitudes,  habits,  and  modes  of  behavior,  and 
for  (6)  the  determination  of  racial  and  individual  temperaments  and  aptitudes. 
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(2)  To  describe  and  explain  the  processes  of  social  interaction  (a)  by  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals  arrive  at  self-consciousness  and  acquire  moral 
distinction  and  individuality,  and  (6)  by  which  the  social  attitudes  of  individuals — 
their  sentiments,  habits,  and  technique — are  modified,  generalized  and  trans- 
mitted, in  the  form  of  custom,  convention,  and  tradition,  as  a  social  inheritance, 
from  an  earlier  to  a  later  generation,  or  from  one  race,  nationality,  or  cultural 
group  to  another.  (3)  To  investigate  through  the  medium  of  biographies,  letters, 
psycho-analytical  records,  and  other  intimate  documents  and  expressions  of  the 
inner  life,  the  more  divergent  types  of  human  behavior,  as  represented  in  individ- 
uals and  isolated  groups,  and  to  determine  the  influence  of  traditional  inhibitions, 
social  pressures,  and  occupational  interests  upon  natural  aptitudes  and  tempera- 
ments, and  the  relation  of  these  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
individuals  and  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  groups,  races,  and  nationalities. 

14.  Study  of  Society. — Mj.  Autumn,  11 :00,  Associate  Professor  Burgess. 

30.  The  Social  Attitudes. — The  elemental  instincts  and  impulses;  types  of 
temperament  and  character;  the  nature  of  the  inhibitions  in  individuals  and 
groups  through  which  social  attitudes  are  developed  and  fixed;  race  prejudice, 
ethnocentrism,  and  prestige;  a  determination  of  the  private  moral  hfe  going  on 
in  the  individual  in  contrast  with  the  more  formal  preceptual  and  conventional 
moral  code  of  society;  a  comparison  of  the  mores  of  different  races,  historical 
epochs,  and  social  classes;  the  use  of  biographies  and  other  personal  documents. 
Prerequisite:  36  majors,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter, 
10:00,  Professor  Paris. 

31.  Social  Control. — A  study  of  the  psychic  and  social  mechanisms  present 
in  the  control  of  individuals  by  groups  and  in  the  domination  of  weaker  by 
stronger  groups.  Primitive  primary  groups;  control  by  vocal  and  facial  gestures; 
public  opinion;  prestige;  changes  involved  in  passing  to  a  complex  society  and 
persistence  of  primary  norms  in  secondary  groups;  resort  to  force;  analysis  of 
the  punitive  situation  and  the  significance  of  the  changing  attitudes  in  punish- 
ment; larger  aspects  of  group  control;  possibilities  of  conscious  social  control. 
Prerequisite:  36  majors,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Pro- 
fessor Paris. 

32.  Theory  of  Disorganization. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Bubgess.  [Not 

given  in  1922-23.1 

33.  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man. — A  consideration  of  the  behavior  of  primi- 
tive races  with  the  object  of  obtaining  an  objective  and  genetic  approach  to 
the  problems  of  social  psychology.  The  group  activities  of  primitive  man  and 
the  influence  of  the  food  quest  on  the  patterns  of  his  mental  life.  Influence  of  the 
basic  occupation  of  art,  religion,  and  education.  The  problem  of  group  instincts. 
Relation  of  primitive  activities  to  the  social  and  individual  capacities  of  modem 
man.  Significance  of  the  division  of  labor  and  of  interests  of  the  sexes.  Applica- 
tion of  the  principles  thus  obtained  to  present-day  problems  of  work,  leisure, 
religion,  education,  and  war.  Prerequisite:  course  3  or  36  majors.  Mj.  Spring, 
10:00,  Professor  Paris. 

34.  Play  and  the  Social  Utilization  of  Leisure  Time. — Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Burgess.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

37.  The  Crowd  and  the  Public:  An  Introduction  to  Collective  Beha.vior. — 
The  course  seeks  (1)  to  define  in  a  fundamental  way  the  mental  mechanisms  of 
the  crowd,  the  public,  and  related  groups,  e.g.,  the  mob,  the  gang,  the  reUgious 
and  poHtical  sects,  political  parties,  and  the  vaguer  "social  movements,''  like  the 
Crusades,  the  strike,  etc.;  (2)  to  outHne  a  method  and  series  of  problems  for 
investigation.  It  is  intended  that  these  investigations  shall  throw  some  light 
upon  the  fundamental  sources  of  political  power,  the  nature  of  corporate  action, 
and  the  forces  involved  in  government  and  in  other  less  specific  forms  of  social 
control.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  and  3.  Mj.  Professor  Park.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 
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38.  The  Newspaper. — The  nature  of  news  and  the  social  function  of  pub- 
hcity.  For  the  purposes  of  this  course  the  newspaper  will  be  regarded  mainly 
as  a  device  for  capturing  and  controlling  public  attention.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  investigate  empirically  the  devices  by  which  it  secures  its  effects,  to 
distinguish  the  role  of  the  editor,  the  reporter,  and  the  advertiser,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  to  indicate  the  place  and  function  of  the  so-called 
"yellow  journal,"  the  journal  of  opinion,  and  the  trade  paper  in  the  economic 
and  political  organization  of  present-day  society.  Prerequisite:  course  37. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Professor  Park. 

39.  Social  Communication. — Prerequisite:  course  3.  Mj.  Professor 
Faris.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

43.  The  Negro  in  America. — The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
methods  of  investigation  in  the  field  of  racial  psychology.  The  lectures  will  seek 
to  define  the  problems  and  outline  a  method  and  a  point  of  view  for  investigating 
them.  Attention  will  be  directed  especially  to  effects,  in  slavery  and  in  freedom, 
of  the  contacts  of  the  white  and  the  black  races;  to  the  ensuing  processes  of 
amalgamation,  assimilation,  and  racial  competition;  the  role  of  the  mulatto; 
the  social  and  political  effects  of  isolation  and  prejudice;  the  growth  of  race 
consciousness  in  the  Negro,  and  the  evolution  of  a  biracial  system  of  social 
control.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Park. 

44.  The  Negro  in  Africa. — The  course  aims  to  distinguish  the  fundamental 
and  moral  traits  of  the  black  man  in  Africa,  in  connection  with  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  lives.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  define  the  historic  and 
existing  accommodations  between  the  black  and  white  races,  especially  in 
South  Africa,  and  to  estimate  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  the  growing  intimacy 
of  the  black  man  with  the  white  man's  civilization.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  Mj. 
Professor  Faris.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

45.  Races  and  Nationalities. — An  investigation  of  immigrant  heritages  with 
special  reference  to  the  problems  of  Americanization.  Attention  will  be  directed 
in  this  course  mainly  to  the  study  of  selected  immigrant  groups,  including  the 
Jew,  the  Pole,  and  the  Japanese.  Prerequisite:  course  2.  Mj.  Professor 
Park.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  that  Depart- 
ment: 

20.  Evolution  of  Morality. 

21.  Advanced  Social  Psychology. 

35.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

36.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. 

GROUP   III.      SOCIAL  TBCHNOLOQT 

11.  The  Family.-  -The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  investigate  the  problems 
of  the  modern  family  from  the  standpoint  of  the  personal  development  of  its 
members  and  the  mores  of  the  community.  The  following  topics  will  be  con- 
sidered: (1)  the  natural  family;  (2)  the  institutional  family;  (3)  the  home; 
(4)  disorganization  and  disintegration ;  (5 )  the  future  of  the  fanaily.  The  instruc- 
tion will  be  based  in  part  upon  case  studies  and  upon  an  analysis  of  current  ideals 
of  family  life  as  reflected  in  modern  literature.  Prerequisite:  27  majors,  includ- 
ing Sociology  1.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30;  Winter,  1:30;  Spring,  11:00,  Associate 
Professor  Burgess. 

36.  The  Social  Survey. — An  examination  of  current  methods  of  social  inves- 
tigation, the  diagnosis  of  social  problems,  and  the  formulation  of  community 
programs;  the  apphcation  and  limitations  of  the  survey  method;  its  relation  to 
statistical  and  case  studies;  the  devices  employed  in  the  presentation  and  publica- 
tion of  social  facts  and  survey  findings;  the  role  of  the  expert  and  the  "survey 
committee" ;  the  function  of  publicity  as  a  means  of  social  reform  and  social  con- 
trol   Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Park. 
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46.  Conflict  and  Fusion  of  Cultures. — Mj.  Professor  Faris.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

48.  Social  Forces. — A  survey  of  social  welfare  agencies  in  the  United  States, 
with  particular  reference  to  their  place  and  function  in  local  cu  mm  unities  in 
which  they  exisl^  tlieir  relation  to  the  economic  and  political  organizations  of 
these  communities  J  their  units  of  administration,  communal  and  national 
organization.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  course  to  define  the  problems  and  working 
concepts  of  social  agencies  and  estimate  their  theoretical  significance  for  general 
sociology.    For  graduate  students  only.    Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Professor  Park. 

50.  Municipal  Sociology. — A  study  of  the  city,  with  special  reference  to 
social  technology  or  improvement  of  city  conditions.  Housing;  evolution  of 
the  tenement;  causes  of  bad  housing;  effects  on  the  family — sweating,  over- 
crowding, lodging  evils,  etc.  Housing  conditions  in  different  countries;  solu- 
tions of  housing  problem;  zoning;  demolition;  garden  cities;  philanthropic, 
municipal,  co-operative,  housing;  encouragement  of  home  ownership;  function 
of  the  government  in  housing  solution;  the  restoration  or  creation  of  the  neighbor- 
hood; organization  of  the  community.  The  community  center — recreation, 
education,  worship.  Programs  for  social  adjustment;  social  service,  kinds  of 
training  and  salaries;  social  diagnosis,  surveys,  exhibits.  Welfare  work  for  labor, 
infants,  children.  Delinquents — parental  schools,  juvenile  courts,  psychopathic 
institutes,  court  systems.  Dependents — pubhc  and  private  relief;  service  for 
the  sick,  homeless,  fallen,  immigrants,  soldiers,  etc.  Surveys  and  trips  to  typical 
institutions.  Clinic  assignments.  (For  charters  and  finances  of  cities,  students 
are  ad^osed  to  take  Political  Science  42^ and  42A;  these  courses  are  complementary 
to  Sociology  50.)  Mj.  Winter,  9:00;  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor 
Bedford. 

51.  Crime  and  Its  Social  Treatment. — This  course  outlines  a  metliod  of 
investigation  of  delinquency,  juvenile  and  adult,  from  the  standpoint  of  human 
nature  and  social  control.  Case  studies  of  disorders  of  conduct  and  of  the 
criminal  behavior  of  individual  delinquents  are  investigated  with  special  reference 
to  the  influence  of  family  and  neighborhood  environments.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  discover  and  define  typical  home  and  neighborhood  situations  with 
reference  to  tiieir  influence  upon  specific  types  of  delinquency.  Programs  for 
the  social  treatment  of  crime  including  changes  in  the  poHce  system  and  criminal 
procedure,  the  modification  of  the  physical  structure  of  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions,  aad  their  economic,  educational,  and  social  reorgajiization,  the 
classification  of  offenders  for  separate  treatment,  the  'Tionor  system,"  limited 
self-government,  parole  and  probation  will  be  compared  and  criticized  with 
respect  to  tiieir  relative  values  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  restoration  of 
the  offender.  Prerequisite:  27  majors,  including  Sociology  5,  or  7,  or  Psychology 
7.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Burgess. 

53.  The  Church  and  Society. — Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Matthews. 

57.  Rural  Sociology. — Conditions  of  life  in  the  country  and  constructive 
organization  for  improvement.  Social  technology  of  rural  communities;  impor- 
tance of  agriculture;  social  conditions  in  the  country ;_  transportation,  good 
roads;  the  economics  and  "business  organization  of  farm  life;  marketing,  size  of 
farms,  and  tenancy;  farm  management  and  credit;  co-operation  in  granges,  etc.; 
wages  and  labor;  social  surveys  of  the  country;  improvement  of  farm  homes  and 
health;  farm  women  and  children;  culture  and  art;  rural  religion,  education  and 
recreation,  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  rural  social  mind;  organization  of 
the  rural  community  and  social  control.  Prerequisite:  18  majors,  including 
Sociology  I.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Autumn,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Bed- 
ford. 

59.  The  Group  of  Industrials.— Mj.   .    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

61.  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Poverty. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Bur- 
gess.   [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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68.  Research  Course  in  Social  Psychology. — |Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  3:30-5:30, 
Professors  Faris,  Park,  and  Associate  Professor  Burgess. 

73,  74,  75.  Seminar  in  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration.  . 

76,  77,  78.  Field  Studies. — The  mobility,  local  distribution,  and  segregation 
of  population  within  the  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  the  city  of  Chicago;  the 
cultural  differences  and  relative  isolation  of  different  classes,  racial,  vocational, 
and  local  groups;  resulting  changes  in  institutions,  e.g.,  the  family,  the  church, 
etc.;  in  the  forms  of  recreation,  the  uses  of  leisure  time;  in  the  organization  and 
expression  of  pubHc  opinion,  and  in  the  traditional  forms  of  social  control.  3Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Park  and  Associate  Professor  Bur- 
gess. 

.  79.  Teaching  of  Sociology  in  Colleges. — Designed  primarily  for  teachers  of 
sociology  in  colleges.  The  materials  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Sociology  1. 
Students  will  visit  the  introductory  courses  for  purposes  of  observation  and 
meet  once  a  week  for  the  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the  appHcation  of 
the  general  principles  of  sociology  to  present-day  problems.  ^Mj.  Summer,  Tu., 
3:3(>-5:30,  Professors  Park  and  Paris,  and  Associate  Professor  Burgess. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  in  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology.  Description  of  this  course  may  be  found  in  the  Circular  of  the 
Divinity  School  under  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology: 

60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcement 
of  that  Department. 

18.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. 

40.  Trade  Unionism. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 
58.  Program  of  Social  Reform, 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Household 
Administration.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ment of  that  Department. 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the 
Circular  of  that  School: 

S.S.A.  6.  Lnmigration. 

S.S.A.  10.  English  Philanthropy  and  Social  Politics. 
S.S.A.  17.  History  of  English  Philanthropy. 
S.S.A.  18.  History  of  American  Philanthropy. 
S.S.A.  20.  Social  Statistics. 
S.S.A.  21.  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. 

GROUP  IV.      ANTHROPOLOGY   AND  ETHNOLOGY 

J.     Elementary  Courses 

80.  General  Anthropology. — OutUnes  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Summer,  1922; 
Spring,  1923,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

82.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  The  subject  will  be  devel- 
oped by  class  lectures,  discussions,  and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon 
special  and  assigned  topics.  The  objects  sought  in  this  com'se  are:  (1)  to  present 
the  great  problems  of  Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of 
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human  races  and  the  basis  for  such  classification;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of 
science.    Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

83.  Physical  Anthropology. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

II.    Intermediate  Courses 

90.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practice  work  in 
laboratory  and  museum.    Mj.  Winter,  1923,  11 : 00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

91.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

92.  The  American  Race. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

93.  Ethnology. — Mj,  Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

94.  Korean  Ethnography. — With  especial  reference  to  the  relation  of  Korean 
culture,  on  the  one  hand  to  China,  on  the  other  to  Japan,  with  historical  back- 
ground.   Mj.  Winter,  1923,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

III.     Advanced  Courses 

100.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.  Mj.  Summer,  1922,  10:00,  Associate  Professor 
Starr. 

101.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  rehgion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

102.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Starr.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

103.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State.— Mj.  Spring,  1923,  10:00, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

104.  105,  106.  Physical  Anthropology. — Laboratory  Work. — ^Associate 
Professor  Starr.  [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

107,  108,  109.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students,  quah- 
fied  for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in  Archae- 
ology, Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they  do 
not  trespass  upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such  study 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assistance. 
Offered  in  all  quarters  when  the  instructor  is  in  residence.  Associate  Professor 
Starr. 

113,  114,  115.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science. — 

Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

By  arrangement  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology''  certain 
courses  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Political  Science,  History,  Household  Administration,  and  Comparative 
Religion  may  be  accepted  in  satisf jang  requirements  for  the  Doctor  s  degree  with 
Sociology  as  principal  subject.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to 
the  following  courses: 

Philosophy:  Advanced  Social  Psychology;  Evolution  of  Morahty;  Types  of 
Ethical  Theory;  Recent  Ethical  Theory;  Social  ana  Political  Philosophy; 
Seminar,  Social  Consciousness;  Seminar,  Moral  Education;  Psychology  of 
Religion;  Metaphysics  of  Rehgion. 

Psychology  (assuming  sufficient  elementary  work):  Advanced  Systematic 
Psychology;  History  of  Psychology. 
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Political  Economy:  History  of  Economic  Thought;  Value  Theory;  Ad- 
vanced Economic  Theory;  Current  Tendencies  in  Economic  Thought;  Popula- 
tion; Statistical  Theory  and  Method;  Vital  Statistics;  Public  Finance;  Labor 
Conditions  and  Problems;  Trade  Unionism;  Labor  Research;  The  Financial 
Organization  of  Society;  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living;  The  State  in 
Relation  to  Labor;  Immigration;  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modern  Industrial 
Society;  Social  Control  of  Business;  Public  Regulation  of  Prices  and  Earnings; 
Programs  of  Social  Reform;  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure;  Industrial 
Combinations. 

Political  Science:  American  Government;  Comparative  National  Govern- 
ment; Municipal  Problems;  Political  Parties;  History  of  Political  Theory; 
American  PoHtical  Theories;  Constitutional  Law;  Municipal  Corporations; 
Administrative  Law  and  OiSicers;  Elements  of  Law;  Torts. 

History:  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History;  Historiography  and 
Historical  Bibhography;  Historical  Criticism;  American  Historiography  and 
Bibliography.  In  particular  cases  any  of  the  research  courses  in  History  which 
directly  supplement  the  special  work  chosen  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  Sociology  may  be  accepted  by  the  latter  Department. 

Household  Administration:  House  Sanitation;  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries; 
Administration  of  the  House;  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. 

Comparative  Religion:  As  in  the  case  of  History,  any  courses  which  are 
germane  to  the  principal  work  of  the  student. 

Foreign  Missions:  See  Circular  of  the  Divinity  School. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSEHOLD  ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Marion  Talbot,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Household  Administration. 
SoPHONiSBA  Preston  Breckinridge,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Social  Economy. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  com*ses  in  this  Department  are  planned  to  give  students  (1)  a  general 
view  of  the  place  of  the  household  in  society  as  a  means  of  Uberal  culture;  (2) 
training  in  the  rational  and  scientific  administration  of  the  home  as  a  social  unit; 
(3)  preparation  to  serve  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics,  Domestic  Science,  and 
Household  Arts,  or  as  social  workers  in  institutions  whose  activity  is  largely 
expressed  through  Household  Administration.  The  regular  courses  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  supplemented  by  courses  offered  by  instructors  in  other  departments. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  courses  of  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy, 
Sociology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Bacteriology,  and  of  the  School 
of  Education  and  School  of  Social  Sei'vice  Administration,  which  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  students  in  Household  Administration. 

In  the  case  of  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  special  Hne  of  work  or  to  fit  them- 
selves for  some  particular  field  of  activity,  the  instructors  will  give  assistance  in 
organizing  courses  of  study.  The  work  of  this  as  of  other  departments  may  be 
used  under  the  rules  of  the  University  toward  fulfilHng  the  requirements  for  the 
different  degrees.  No  special  certificate  is  awarded  by  the  Department,  but  an 
official  statement  of  courses  satisfactorily  completed  is  granted  on  request. 

The  Household  Administration  Club  meets  to  discuss  important  new  litera- 
ture, to  present  results  of  investigations  carried  on  by  instructors  and  students 
in  the  Department,  and  to  hear  speciaHsts  on  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  regular 
curriculum. 

Instruction  in  a  limited  number  of  courses  is  offered  through  the  Corre- 
spondence-Study Department,  to  which  inquiries  for  information  should  be 
addressed. 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administration  are  open  to  six 
classes  of  students: 

1.  Graduate  students  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  work.  Candidates  for 
the  Master's  and  the  Doctor's  degrees  will  conform  to  the  University  regulations 
for  advanced  degrees  (see  pp.  20-24).  The  specific  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  determined  in  each  case  according  to  the  undergraduate  training  of 
the  candidate. 

2.  Senior  College  students  who  have  completed  the  requirements  of  the 
Junior  Colleges  either  in  the  University  of  Chicago  or  elsewhere  may  take  their 
principal  or  secondary  sequences  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  Department  of 
Household  Administration  or  may  choose  courses  as  free  electives. 

3.  Junior  College  students  who  are  admitted  on  the  presentation  of  15 
units  from  the  list  of  approved  subjects  are  then  allowed  to  take  a  limited  amount 
of  work  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration,  together  with  regular 
required  work. 
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4.  College  of  Education  students  registering  for  the  four  years'  course  which 
leads  to  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Education. 

5.  Unclassified  students  who  may  wish  to  pursue  courses  independent  of  a 
degree.  Such  students  must  be  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  had  a 
four-year  high-school  course  or  its  equivalent,  including  either  Physics  or  Chemis- 
try. Unclassified  students  may  take  any  courses  for  which  their  preparation  fits 
them.  The  decision  as  to  what  constitutes  adequate  preparation  rests  with  the 
instructors  of  courses  elected.  It  is  understood  that  the  admission  of  unclassified 
students  to  the  University  is  a  privilege  which  will  be  terminated  in  the  case  of 
any  individual,  if  at  any  time  the  Faculties  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  best 
use  is  not  being  made  of  it. 

SEQUENCES 

Sequences  in  Household  Administration  may  be  chosen  from  the  following 
courses: 

Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  1,  General  Bacteriology;  3,  Pubhc  Hygiene; 
Chemistry  4,  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry;  Sociology  and  Anthropology  11, 
The  Family;  PoUtical  Economy  17  and  18;  Household  Administration  10,  Organ- 
ization of  the  Retail  Market;  11,  Family  Expenditures;  12,  The  Care  of  Needy 
Families  in  Their  Homes;  13,  Modern  Care  of  Families  in  Distress;  20, 
Public  Aspects  of  the  Household;  21,  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of 
Women;  22,  The  Child  and  the  State;  23,  Problems  in  Household  Administra- 
tion; 40,  The  Modern  Household;  42,House  Sanitation;  43,  Economic  and 
Social  Aspects  of  Foods  and  Dietaries;  45,  46,  47,  Modern  Problems  in  Household 
Administration;  all  the  subject-matter  courses  (not  the  professional  courses) 
in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  of  the  College  of  Education  chosen  with 
the  approval  of  the  instructors  and  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Household  Administration;  also  approved  courses  in  the  School  of  Social 
Service  Administration. 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  their  principal  sequence 
in  Household  Administration  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction, 
and  with  the  Dean's  approval  two  of  them  may  be  included  in  the  nine  chosen 
to  form  the  principal  sequence: 

Chemistry  2,  3,  General  Inorganic  Chemistry;  Physiology  1,  2,  Elementary 
Physiology;  PoHtical  Economy  0,  1,  Principles  of  Economics;  01,  Business  Ad- 
ministration; Pohtical  Science  1,  Ci\'il  Government. 

Both  principal  and  secondary  sequences  may  be  arranged  with  emphasis 
on  (1)  the  larger  administrative  problems  of  the  household;  (2)  the  household  in 
relation  to  social  agencies;  (3)  the  household  in  relation  to  government;  (3)  gen- 
eral work  in  food,  clo tiling,  and  management;  (5)  dietetics  and  nutrition;  (6) 
clothing;  (7)  institutional  work. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

11.  Family  Expenditures. — A  study  of  the  expenditures  of  family  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  formulating  sound  principles  of  distribution 
of  family  income.  The  investigations  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  of  other 
pubhc  authorities,  as  well  as  of  private  organizations,  the  U.S.  Treasury  "Thrift" 
Campaign,  the  various  Reduction  of  the  Cost  of  Living  enterprises  will  be 
examined.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  problems  arising  among  foreign- 
speaking  groups  and  others  suffering  from  special  handicap.  Mj.  Winter,  11:00, 
Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 
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12.  The  Care  of  Needy  Families  in  Their  Homes. — This  course,  intended 
primarily  for  prospective  visiting  housekeepers  and  social-case  workers,  deals 
with  the  principles  of  social  treatment  and  their  apphcation  in  the  care  of  depend- 
ent family  groups.  Sources  and  special  forms  of  relief,  problems  in  treatment  of 
the  widow,  the  deserted  woman,  the  immigrant  woman,  the  immigrant  family, 
the  family  in  which  there  are  problems  of  waywardness  or  of  mental  defeet, 
special  problems  of  relief  in  the  small  community,  are  among  the  topics  discussed. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

20.  Public  Aspects  of  the  Household. — A  course  intended  to  review  the  rela- 
tions between  the  householder  and  the  public,  as  represented  by  federal,  state,  or 
municipal  authority.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. — ^A  study  of  the  status  of 
women  with  reference  to  their  property,  the  effect  of  marriage,  their  share  in 
the  control  of  their  children,  their  opportunities  as  wage-earners  and  producers. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. — The  following  and  aUied  topics  will  be  studied: 
The  care  of  children  by  public  and  private  charitable  agencies  with  reference  to 
the  standardization  of  the  care  of  children  in  their  homes;  juvenile  courts  and 
probation  systems;  compulsory  education;  infant  welfare  work;  medical  inspec- 
tion and  school  nursing;  work  of  children's  aid  societies  and  similar  organizations; 
and  other  subjects  showing  the  changing  relation  of  the  community,  industry, 
and  school  to  the  child.  Prerequisite:  36  Majors  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00;  Spring,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

23.  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  course  will  be  conducted 
for  students  who  have  had  special  training  and  experience,  preferably  in  teaching, 
social  work,  or  scientific  housekeeping.  Students  should  consult  instructor 
before  registering.    Associate  Professor  Breckinridge. 

40.  The  Modem  Household. — An  outline  course  deahng  with  the  principal 
activities  of  the  household  and  their  personal,  family,  social,  and  economic 
significance.    Prerequisite:  15  majors.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Talbot. 

42.  Housing  and  House  Sanitation. — This  course  deals  with  the  house  as  a 
factor  in  health.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  modern  conceptions  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  to  the  investigation  of  general  sanitary  conditions  from  a  practical  and 
scientific  standpoint,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  community, 
the  household,  and  the  school.  Methods  of  control  of  housing  and  recent  housing 
developments  will  be  studied.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Talbot. 

43.  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Foods  and  Dietaries. — The  nutritive 
and  money  values  of  food  stuffs;  general  principles  of  preservation  and  prepara- 
tion; hygiene  of  foods;  relation  to  personal,  family,  and  community  welfare.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9 : 00,  Professor  Talbot. 

45,  46,  47.  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — This  work  will  be  con- 
ducted only  for  students  capable  of  carrying  on  independent  investigations.  It 
will  deal  with  new  and  unsettled  problems  whose  solution  will  help  place  the 
subject  of  Household  Administration  on  a  more  secure  scientific  basis.  3  Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Talbot. 

50,  51,  52,  53.  Special  Research. — Open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
special  training  and  experience.  4  Mjs.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
the  Instructors  in  the  Department. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Household  Administra- 
tion certain  courses  in  other  departments  may  be  combined  with  courses  in 
Household  Administration  in  satisfaction  for  the  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Chairman. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed. 
Shailer  Mathews. 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin. 
James  Hayden  Tufts. 

OFFICER  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Albert  Eustace  Haydon,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
of  Religions. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  Work  of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Rehgion  deals  with  the  study 
of  rehgious  origins,  the  function  of  religion  in  the  life-development  of  the  race, 
the  development  of  individual  religions,  a  comparison  of  the  elements  of  the 
great  religions  and  with  the  validity  and  worth  of  religion  as  a  function  of  reality. 
Time  is  given  to  the  history  of  thought  in  relation  to  the  various  phases  of  the 
science  of  religion  itself. 

The  rooms  of  the  Department  are  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  where  the 
collections  of  illustrative  materials  for  the  study  of  religions  are  gathered  and 
arranged  for  the  use  of  students.  The  Bucldey  collection  of  the  cult  objects  of 
Shinto  and  Buddhism  of  Japan  is  unrivaled  in  America.  Maps,  photographs, 
casts,  and  a  carefully  selected  Ubrary  of  the  standard  works,  constantly  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  newest  books  in  the  field,  are  at  the  disposal  of  students. 
The  work  of  many  of  the  departments  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  of  the  Graduate  Divinity  School,  especially  of  the  Department  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Literatures,  renders  invaluable  service  to  the  student  in  this 
Department.  In  addition  to  the  Haskell  Museum  and  the  Walker  Anthropo- 
logical Museum  on  the  campus,  the  city  of  Chicago  also  offers  a  rich  store  of 
materials  for  the  study  of  religions  in  the  Art  Institute  and  the  Field  Columbian 
Museum. 

Candidates  for  degrees  in  the  Department  should  arrange  their  work  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
I.    historical  courses 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion. — A  study  of  method  in  dealing 
v/ith  religions  and  a  sketch  of  reUgious  origins.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Haydon. 

2.  History  of  Religions,  I. — Indo-European  ReHgions  (India,  Iran,  Greece, 
Rome,  Teuton,  Celts,  and  Slavs).  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Haydon. 

3.  History  of  Religions,  II. — Religions  of  the  Far  East  (China,  Japan,  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  Assyria,  Judaism,  and  Islam).  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Assistant  t*ROFEs- 
soR  Haydon. 
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4.  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

5.  Religions  of  Ancient  America. — Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  3:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Haydon. 

6.  History  of  the  Science  of  Religion. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

7.  Outline  History  of  Religions. — Mj.  Summer,  1922,  2:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Haydon. 

8.  Religious  Origins. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Haydon.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

9.  Buddhism:  Research  Course. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

10.  Mahayana  Buddhism. — A  survey  of  the  spread  and  transformation  of 
original  Buddliism.    Mj.  Winter,  1923,  3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

II.    comparative  courses 

20.  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Great  Religions. —  Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Haydon.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

21.  The  Meaning  of  Salvation  in  the  Great  Religions. — Mj.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Haydon.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

22.  Ethics  of  Non-Christian  Religious  Systems.— Mj.  Spring,  1923,  3:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

23.  The  Modem  World  View  and  the  Great  Religions. — A  survey  of  the 
way  religions  are  coming  to  terms  with  the  new  science  and  modern  human  prob- 
lems.   Mj.  Summer,  1922,  3:30,  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

24.  Types  of  Religious  Philosophy  (Oriental  and  Western). — Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Haydon.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

25.  The  Great  Gods  of  Mankind  (their  origin,  history,  and  meaning). — 
Research  course.    Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Haydon. 

Cognate  courses  in  other  departments : 

in  the  department  of  oriental  languages  and  literatures 

1.  History  of  Antiquity,  I. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

2.  History  of  Antiquity,  II. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

12.  The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. — Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

14.  Babylonian  Literature. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

26.  Problems  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. — Mj.  Seminar,  Professor 
Smith. 

28.  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 

29.  Religion  of  Israel  After  the  Exile. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 
36.  Religious  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — Mj.  Professor  Price. 

48.  Mohammedan  Religion. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

280.  The  Pyramid  Texts. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

282.  The  Social  Prophets  and  the  Coffin  Texts. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

284.  The  Monotheistic  Revolution. — ^Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

286.  The  Book  of  the  Dead. — Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

IN  THE  department  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Clark. 

16.  The  History  of  India. — Mj.  Si)ring,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 
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IN  THE  DEPAKTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT 

I.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  Professor  Case. 

9.  Early  Christianity  and  the  Roman  State. — Mj.  Seminar,  Professor  Case. 

10.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — Mj.  Seminar,  Pro- 
fessor Case. 

II.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — Mj.  Seminar, 
Professor  Case. 

IN  THE  department  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

20.  The  Evolution  of  Morality. — Mj.  Professor  Tufts. 

35.  The  Psychology  of  Religion. — Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Ames. 

36.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — M.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

37.  The  Psychology  of  Mysticism. — M.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 
39.  Philosophy  of  Religion. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Ames. 

in  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

4.  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Kingsbury. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

85.  Comparative  Christian  Beliefs  of  Today. — Mj.  Professor  Beckwith. 
6.  Types  of  Contemporary  Theology. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 
20.  History  of  the  Idea  of  God. — Mj.  Professor  Mathews. 

38.  Social  Theology. — Mj.  Professor  Mathews. 

41.  History  of  Christian  Ethics. — Mj.  Professor  Smith. 
52.  Christian  Doctrine  in  Relation  to  Modem  Philosophical  Ideals. — Mj. 
Professor  Smith. 

in  the  department  of  history 
B65-C65.  History  of  Civilization. — 2Mjs.  Professor  Schevill. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

3.  Social  Origins. — Mj.  Professor  Faris. 
33.  The  Mind  of  Prhnitive  Man. — Mj.  Professor  Paris. 
46.  Conflict  and  Fusion  of  Cultures. — Mj.  Professor  Paris. 
82.  Ethnology. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

92.  The  American  Race. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

93.  Ethnology. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 
101.  Japan. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY 

60.  Psychology  of  Religious  Development. — Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Artman. 

73.  Christianity  and  Other  Agencies  of  World-Civilization. — Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Baker. 

81.  Japan  and  Korea. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

82.  China. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Baker. 

83.  India. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Baker. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ORIENTAL  LANGUAGES 
AND  LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;  Director  of  the  Oriental  Institute; 

Chairman  of  the  Department. 
Emil  Gustav  Hirsch,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Rabbinical 

Literature  and  Philosophy. 
Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature;  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
Herbert  Lockwqgd  Willett,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 

and  Literature. 

John  Merlin  Powis  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Old  Testament  Language 
and  Literature. 

Daniel  David  Luckenbill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

Samuel  Northrup  Harper,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Russian  Language  and 
Institutions. 

Martin  Sprenqling,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Semitic  Languages  and 
Literatures. 

Thomas  George  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Egyptology;  Secretary 
of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum;  Secretary  of  the  Oriental  Institute. 


Antranig  Arakel  Bedikian,  A.M.,  D.B.,  Armenian  Evangelical  Church, 
New  York  City  (Summer,  1922). 

Theophile  James  Meek,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  and  History  of 
Religion,  Meadville  Theological  School  (Summer,  1922). 

Lerot  Waterman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Semitics,  University  of  Michigan  (Sum- 
mer, 1922). 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Adolf  August  Brux  Asad  Jibrail  Rustum,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

In  the  establishment  of  this  composite  department  (as  reorganized  in  April, 
1915)  practical  reasons  have  governed,  and  a  scientific  classification  has  not  been 
attempted.  The  scope  of  the  organization  has  therefore  been  determined  entirely 
by  administrative  convenience.  The  practical  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is 
to  furnish  administrative  facilities  for  offering  a  wider  range  of  oriental  studies,  to 
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include  in  some  measure  both  the  larger  Asiatic  or  Far  Orient  now  so  rapidly 
developing,  and  also  the  languages  of  Eastern  Europe  where  it  merges  into  the 
Near  Orient,  including  especially  Russian.  To  the  old  Department  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  covering  the  historic  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient 
only,  have  thus  been  added  the  functions  of  an  oriental  seminary  ultimately  to 
include  the  Orient  as  a  whole  (except  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  which 
are  naturally  grouped  with  the  classical  languages).  Thus  far  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, which  for  the  present  is  made  up  of  three  sub-departments:  (1)  Sub- 
Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures;  (II)  Sub-Department  of 
Egyptology;  (III)  Sub-Department  of  Russian  Language  and  Institutions.  To 
these,  sub-departments  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.,  may  be  added  as  circum- 
stances may  warrant. 


I.   SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND 
LITERATURES 

HEBREW  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

These  courses  are  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  classes  of  students. 
In  courses  108-130  is  offered  a  wide  choice  for  the  undergraduate  who  wishes  to 
secure  as  a  part  of  his  college  training  an  intelUgent  appreciation  of  Hebrew  Ufe 
and  thought,  but  cannot  give  the  time  necessary  for  a  mastery  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  The  professional  student,  looking  toward  the  ministry  or  the  teach- 
ing of  undergraduates,  finds  in  courses  1-48  opportunity  for  a  thoroughgoing 
survey  of  the  entire  field  of  Hebrew  civilization,  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  secured 
apart  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  foundations  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  are  laid  in  courses  70-82,  while  the  principles  and  methods 
of  critical  and  exegetical  study  are  taught  and  practiced  in  courses  84r-106.  No 
courses  in  Old  Testament  Theology  as  such  are  organized,  since  it  is  felt  that  this 
material  is  better  treated  in  the  form  of  courses  on  the  liistory  of  Hebrew  reHgion, 
Nos.  20-29.  Ample  opportunity  is  furnished  in  the  courses  on  Hebrew  Philology, 
Literature,  and  History  for  specialization  in  Hebrew  and  Comparative  Philology, 
in  literary  criticism,  in  exegetical  methods,  in  historical  methods,  and  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew  religion. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  AND  PHILOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  history, 
civilization,  and  languages  of  the  Near  Orient,  not  only  in  their  successive  epochs, 
but  also  in  their  connection  with  the  earHest  civilization  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. The  history  of  Israel  in  particular  is  related  to  all  the  other  civilizations 
of  the  Orient  with  which  it  came  into  contact,  furnishing  a  historical  background 
without  which  the  full  significance  of  Hebrew  history  cannot  be  discerned.  At 
the  same  time  the  contributions  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the  Near  Orient,  includ- 
ing Persia  and  the  Hittites,  to  the  later  history  of  the  woiid  are  defined  and 
studied. 
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RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

In  the  Rabbinical  Section  work  may  be  done  that  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  students  intending  to  prepare  for  the  Jewish  ministry.  It  is  beheved  that  in 
connection  with  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Literatures,  History,  and  Philosophy  in  this  University  those  in  rabbinical 
literature  will  enable  candidates  for  the  Jewish  ministry  to  equip  themselves 
most  thoroughly  for  their  vocation. 

BABYLONIAN- ASSYRIAN  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 

The  courses  of  this  section  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  student 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  civilization  commonly,  though  some- 
what loosely,  designated  as  Babylonian.  In  the  vast  quantity  of  Babylonian 
legal  and  business  documents  which  have  come  down  to  us  lies  most  of  the 
material  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  economic  and  social  history  of  the  Near  East. 
Constant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of  this  civilization  upon  Hebrew 
life  and  thought,  and  to  its  contributions  to  European  civihzation.  The  work 
is  greatly  aided  by  the  collection  of  old  Babylonian  tablets  and  other  original 
documents  and  antiquities  accruing  to  the  University  from  its  Babylonian  expedi- 
tion and  now  installed  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ARABIC  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HPSTORY 

The  work  of  this  section  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  especially  with 
the  history  of  Islam  and  the  far-reaching  influences  of  Moslem  rehgion,  art, 
science,  literature,  and  law,  for  students  of  both  history  and  literature  and  for 
missionaries.  The  courses  in  the  Arabic  language  are  intended  to  cover  quite 
minutely  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  language,  whether  the  work  is  done 
primarily  for  the  help  afforded  the  student  of  Hebrew  or  Assyrian  or  for  a  more 
detailed  study  of  Arabic  grammar  for  its  own  sake.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  Koran,  and  provision  is  also  made  for  courses  of  an  extended  character  in 
Arabic  commentary,  history,  geography,  and  inscriptions.  While  the  majority 
of  students  doubtless  study  .Vrabic  for  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  Hebrew 
grammar,  it  is  believed  that  the  field  of  Arabic  literature  is  one  which  is  more  and 
more  deserving  of  the  attention  of  American  students.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  comparative  aspects  of  Arabic  grammar,  both  etymology  and 
syntax. 

II.    SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

The  increasing  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Egyptian  culture  has  kept  even 
pace  with  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  great  role  which  Egypt  played  as  the 
source  of  Mediterranean  or  Aegean  civilization,  leading  to  the  culture  of  the 
Greeks.  Without  a  study  of  Egj^t  the  history  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and 
of  early  civilization  in  general  cannot  be  understood.  The  courses  in  Egyptology, 
while  intended  to  give  the  student  a  full  knowledge  of  Egyptian  language  and 
literature,  are  designed  also  to  present  the  civilization  of  Egypt  as  a  whole, 
especially  with  the  idea  of  showing  how  Egypt,  as  the  earliest  gi'eat  power  on  the 
Mediterranean,  reveals  the  interrelations  of  early  Mediterranean  civilization  with 
Palestine,  Syria,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Near  Orient.  The  original  materials 
accessible  to  the  student  here  are  unusually  plentiful.    They  comprise:  (1)  the 
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Egyptian  collection  of  the  Art  Institute;  (2)  the  collection  of  the  Field  Museum; 
(3)  the  collections  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

Some  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  Hence  the  Department  seeks  to  provide  work  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  literature  and  history.  Certain  courses, 
therefore,  e.g.,  108-130,  are  organized  especially  for  the  non-theological  student. 

The  work  of  the  student  of  Semitics  or  Hebrew  Ldterature  ordinarily  will  be 
arranged  according  to  one  of  six  plans: 

I.  The  preliminary  work  includes  courses  in  the  Hebrew  language  aggre- 
gating four  majors.  These  courses,  viz.,  (a)  70  and  71;  (6)  72  or  76;  (c)  78  or  86, 
(1)  constitute  the  work  in  Hebrew  prescribed  for  those  students  in  the  Graduate 
Divinity  School  who  desire  to  secure  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  (2)  serve 
as  the  basis  for  more  advanced  work  in  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
or  in  the  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History.  Students  who  have  already 
performed  this  work  before  entering  the  University  of  Chicago  will  receive 
credit  for  the  same  upon  examination. 

II.  Candidates  for  the  D.B.  degree,  with  Old  Testament  as  their  major 
subject,  are  recommended  to  select  from  one  of  the  following  lists  of  courses: 
(a)  20,  21,  22,  1,  2,  28,  29,  32,  34,  36,  16;  (6)  70,  71,  72,  78,  80,  81,  86,  88,  90-98, 
104,  106;  (c)  70,  71,  72,  78,  20,  21,  22,  80,  81,  86-98,  104,  106.  Courses  20,  21, 
and  22  are  prescribed  for  all  candidates  for  the  A.M.,  D.B.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
recommended  by  the  Divinity  School  except  those  who  have  three  or  more 
courses  in  Hebrew 

III.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  secondary 
subject  for  a  Doctor's  degree,  will  be  understood  to  include,  in  addition  to  the 
preliminary  courses  (viz.,  70,  71,  72,  or  their  equivalents),  work  amounting  to 
six  majors,  which  shall  be  systematically  arranged  and  be  approved  by  the 
Department.  The  student  is  recommended  to  select  (1)  three  historical  courses 
(viz.,  20,  21,  22),  with  three  courses  in  exegesis  selected  from  the  courses  offered, 
or  (2)  work  made  up  from  courses  78-106. 

IV.  When  a  secondary  subject  is  offered  in  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, the  student  may  select  either  Aramaic,  or  Arabic,  or  Assyrian  in  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  nine  majors,  or  he  may  choose  any  two  of  these,  dividing  his 
work  between  them  as  equally  as  possible. 

V.  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History,  when  presented  as  a  principal 
subject,  will  be  understood  to  include  (1)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  including  syntax  and  lexicography,  and  a  good  acquaintance  with 
bibUcal  Aramaic  and  Syriac;  (2)  an  ability  to  read  any  part  of  Hebrew  literature; 
(3)  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  history  in  all  its  periods,  and  of  ancient  history,  espe- 
cially Egyptian,  A ssyro-Baby Ionian,  Persian,  and  Greek  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
Old  Testament;  (4)  an  acquaintance  with  the  chronological  development  of  Old 
Testament  literature  in  its  various  forms  of  legislation,  prophecy,  and  wisdom; 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  canon,  of  the  text,  and  of  the 
principles  of  Old  Testament  interpretation;  (5)  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  religion  and  the  development  of  the  theological  ideas  of  the  Hebrews; 
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(6)  some  familiarity  with  the  rabbinical  hterature  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  New  Testament  literature,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  made  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament. 

VI,  When  the  student  selects  for  his  principal  subject  the  Semitic  languages, 
he  will  be  expected  to  have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  Aramaic,  Assyrian, 
and  Arabic,  in  addition  to  Hebrew.  He  will  be  permitted  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Assyrian,  or  Egyptian,  and  in  the  special  field  which 
he  thus  selects  the  amount  of  work  required  wUl  be  determined  in  part  by  the 
character  of  the  field  itself,  and  also  in  part  by  the  general  scope  of  his  work.  In 
any  case,  work  in  comparative  grammar  and  comparative  lexicography  will  be 
expected.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  a  degree  cannot  be  stated  in 
definite  form. 

The  work  of  the  graduate  student  of  Egyptology  may  be  arranged  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  general  student  of  Ancient  History,  Archaeology,  Art,  or  Semitic 
Philology.  In  all  these  subjects  an  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian  language 
and  civilization  is  a  far-reaching  advantage  hitherto  but  little  understood.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  fields  of  Ancient  History  and  Art.  When  the  subject 
is  taken  as  a  minor  study,  it  should  include  not  less  than  four  majors,  and  should 
give  the  student  a  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic  and  a  general  acquaintance 
with  Egyptian  civilization.  An  examination  in  Hieratic  will  not  be  required. 
When  taken  as  a  major  study  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  the  student  is  expected 
to  acquire  an  easy  reading  knowledge  of  Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic,  and  Coptic  as  a 
basis  for  the  independent  use  of  the  original  documents.  He  may  then  specialize 
in  History,  Religion,  Literature,  Archaeology,  or  Art,  and  the  available  courses 
are  or  may  be  arranged  accordingly. 

No  work  is  as  yet  arranged  for  students  of  the  Far  Orient.  Instruction  in 
Chinese  may  be  had  in  the  Correspondence-Study  Department  (for  particulars 
address  the  Secretary  of  that  Department). 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — In  this  Department  all  courses  are  intended  pinmarily  for  graduate  and 
Divinity  students,  but  some  of  them  may  be  taken  by  Senior  College  students  who  are 
properly  prepared. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 
20,  21,  22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. 

20.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Autumn,  1922, 
1923;  Summer,  1924. 

21.  History  and  Prop/iec?/.— Summer,  1922;  Wmter,  1923. 

22.  History  and  Judaism. — Spring,  1923;  Summer,  1923. 

HISTORY  AND   CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST 

1.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental  Empires, 
Down  to  1600  B.C. — The  career  of  man  from  the  appearance  of  his  earliest 
handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  Near  Orient  through 
the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the  earliest  known  states, 
especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early  Crete  and  the  cultural 
connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiHzation  of  Europe.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1922,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

2.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — Civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  including  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia;  government,  art,  arcWtec- 
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ture,  religion,  and  literature;  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the 
early  civilization  of  Europe,  both  before  and  after  the  Indo-European  migrations 
into  Greece  and  Italy.    Mj.  Winter,  1923,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Lucken- 

BILL. 

3.  A  Survey  of  Oriental  History. — For  high-school  teachers  and  students  of 
history.    Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

4.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — The  external  form,  paleography, 
field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character,  classifica- 
tion of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental  and 
documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Syria, 
and  the  Hittites).  General  survey  of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the 
early  East;  for  general  historical  students.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

6.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — The  rise  of  hterary  forms  and  the 
earhest  development  of  literary  art  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  neighboring  nations. 
The  earhest  literature  of  entertainment,  tales,  romances,  poetrj'-,  epics,  drama, 
wisdom,  mortuary  and  religious  compositions,  scientific  treatises,  business  and 
legal  documents,  read  in  translation,  analyzed,  and  discussed.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

10.  The  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Ancient  Near  East  Based  on  the 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  and  Aramaic   Documents. — Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

12.  The  Religion  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians. — Investigation  of  the 
sources  for  the  development  of  the  rehgious  ideas  of  the  Sumerians,  Babylonians, 
and  Assyrians;  the  popular  as  over  against  the  official  cults;  the  influence  of 
this  rehgion  upon  contemporary  cults.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

14.  Babylonian  Literature. — Origin  and  development  of  the  cuneiform 
system  of  writing;  examples  of  the  principal  types  of  Sumerian,  Babylonian,  and 
Assyrian  literary  production,  read  in  translation.  Chiefly  a  study  of  such  master- 
pieces as  the  Seven  Tablets  of  Creation  and  the  Gilgamesh  Epic.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

16.  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine. — From  prehistoric  times  to 
the  estabhshment  of  the  Israehte  kingdom.  Results  of  the  excavations  at 
Gezer,  Megiddo,  Jericho,  and  other  Palestinian  sites;  elements  of  Babylonian 
civihzation  transmitted  to  Canaan  and  eventually  to  the  Israehtes;  the  poUtical 
and  rehgious  origins  of  Israel.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

20-22.  General  Survey  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — (1)  The 
boginnings  to  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom;  (2)  disruption  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  exile;  (3)  from  the  exile  to  the  Maccabean  revolt;  (a)  particular  historical 
events  with  their  relations  to  contemporaneous  history;  (6)  literary  documents; 
(c)  social,  industrial,  and  pohtical  data;  (d)  the  various  rehgious  institutions; 
(e)  general  progress  of  rehgious  thought.  Introduction  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Old  Testament  study,  prescribed  for  every  candidate  for  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  D.B.,  or  Ph.D.,  in  the  Divinity  School  who  does  not  elect  Hebrew.  Each 
course  is  independent  and  may  be  taken  separately. 

20.  Beginnings  of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  History. — Mj.  Autumn, 
1922,  1923,  1 :30,  Professor  Smith. 

21.  History  and  Prophecy. — A  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  Disruption  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.C.  Mj.  Winter,  1922;  Summer, 
1922,  Professor  Willett;  Mj,  Winter,  1923,  1:30,  Professor  Smith. 

22.  History  and  Judaism. — A  sketch  of  the  period  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  586  B.C.  to  the  Maccabean  revolt.    Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Willett. 

26.  Research  in  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. — Seminar.  Mj.  Spring,  1924, 
Professor  Smith. 

28.  The  Religion  of  Israel  Prior  to  the  Exile. — Mj.  Autunm,  1923,  Professor 
Smith. 

29.  The  Religion  of  Israel  after  the  Exile. — Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor 
Smith.  ■ 
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30.  The  Ethics  of  the  Hebrews. — Mj.  Autumn,  1922, 2:30,  Professor  Smith. 

31.  The  Ethics  of  the  Jews. — Mj.  Winter,  1923,  2:30,  Professor  Smith. 

32.  Economic,  Social,  and  Domestic  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — In  the  light  of 
inscriptions  of  contemporaneous  peoples.    Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Price. 

34.  Civil  and  Public  Life  and  the  State  in  Ancient  Israel. — The  everyday 
civil  and  political  life  of  the  Hebrews  and  their  conception  and  laws  of  the 
state,  compared  with  those  of  their  neighbors.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor 
Price. 

36.  Religious  Life  in  Ancient  Israel. — Chief  features  of  religious  hfe  and 
ritual  in  ancient  Israel  in  the  Hght  of  the  same  features  among  other  Semitic 
peoples.    Mj.  Spring,  1925,  Professor  Price. 

42.  Christianity  in  the  Eastern  Churches. — The  Oi-thodox  Byzantine  State 
Church  and  its  Slavic  daughters  in  Russia  and  the  Balkans.  Syria  and  the 
Syriac-speaking  churches:  Edessa,  Bardaisan;  Orthodoxy,  Ephrem,  and  Rab- 
bula;  nationalistic  reaction  and  monophysitism  (Jacobite);  Nestorianism, 
Sassanian  Persia,  and  expansion  eastward  to  India  and  China;  the  Maronites 
and  Rome  (Manichaeanism,  Mandaism,  etc.).  Armenia  and  Georgia.  Egypt, 
the  Copts,  monasticism,  anti-Hellenic  monophysitism.  Ethiopia  and  Arabia. 
A  millennium  of  Moslem  sway.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Sprenqling. 

44.  The  Moslem  World  to  the  Crusades. — Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprenglinq. 

46.  History  of  the  Crusades. — ^East  and  west  of  the  Mediterranean  world 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Preponderance  of  the  East  and  gravitation  of  West  to  East 
in  prosperity  and  productivity,  science  and  art,  rehgion;  the  conditions  in  East 
and  West  before  the  Crusades.  The  crusading  movement,  its  hopes  and  purposes, 
its  course  and  results  (a)  in  the  West,  (6)  in  the  East.  A  graduate  course,  open 
to  Senior  College  students.    Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Assistant  Professor  Spreng- 

LING. 

48.  Mohammedan  Religion. — ^An  introductory  survey  course.  In  EngUsh. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

49.  Arabic  Philosophy  Survey  (English).— Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

60.  Saracenic  Art. — Art  and  architecture  of  Moslem  civilization  from  600 
a.d.  to  the  present.    Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

53.  Elementary  Armenian. — An  elementary  course  in  both  ancient  and 
modern  Armenian  supplemented  by  lectures  on  Armenian  hterature.  Mj. 
Summer,  1922,  Mr.  Bedikian. 

54.  The  Armenian  Problem. — Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer,  1922, 
Mr.  Bedikian. 

55.  Missions  and  the  Eastern  Churches. — Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term)  Summer, 
1922,  Mr.  Bedikian. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

The  work  of  this  Sub-Department  falls  into  the  following  six  sections,  which 
in  their  turn  are  divided  where  necessary  into  lettered  groups: 
Section    I.    General  Semitic  Philology. 
Section  II.    Hebrew  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Group  A.  Linguistic  Courses. 

Group  B.  Critical  and  Exegetical  Courses. 
Section  III.    Rabbinical  Language  and  Literature. 
Section  IV.    Aramaic  Philology  and  Literature. 
Section   V.    Babylonian- Assyrian  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Groups  A  to  D. 
Section  VI.    Arabic  Philology,  Literature,  and  History. 

Groups  A  to  G. 
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SECTION  I.     GENERAL  SEMITIC  PHILOLOGY 

58.  The  Elements  of  General  Phonetics. — A  fundamental  course  for  the 
study  of  languages.  Phj^siology  of  the  organs  of  speech;  their  functions  in  the 
production  of  the  various  sounds  making  up  spoken  language,  with  use  of  charts, 
models,  and  sections.  Observation  of  the  vocal  organs  in  action,  illustrations 
being  drawn  chiefly  from  Enghsh  and  cognate  languages.  For  missionaries,  or 
any  others  obUged  to  learn  foreign  tongues  from  teachers  inadequately  equipped 
to  impart  correctly  phonetic  information.  Open  to  undergraduates.  Noel- 
Armfield  Phonetics  for  Missionaries.    M.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

60.  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Semitic  Languages. — Origins  of  verbal  and 
nominal  inflections  and  usages  a^d  of  triliteration.  M.  Assistant  Professor 
Sprengling. 

section  II.     HEBREW  PHILOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 
GROUP   A.      LINGUISTIC  COURSES 

70.  Hebrew  Language. — Gen.,  chaps.  1-3;  including  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  the  lanugage,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  and  translation  of  EngUsh 
into  Hebrew.  The  ground  covered  in  Smith,  Harper's  Introductory  Hebrew 
Method,  Lessons  1-32,  and  corresponding  grammatical  work  in  Elements  of 
Hebrew.  Mj.  Summer,  1922,  8:00,  Professor  Price;  Autumn,  1922,  Profes- 
sor WiLLETT. 

71.  Hebrew  Language  (continued). — Completing  the  textbooks  named  under 
course  1  and  reading  selections  from  liistorical  books.  Mj.  Winter,  1923,  8:00, 
Professor  Price. 

72.  Historical  Hebrew. — The  Books  of  Samuel.  Critical  translation,  with 
Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax.  Continuation  of  course  71.  Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
8:00,  Professor  Price. 

76.  Intermediate  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  Hebrew  prose  selections 
from  Joshua,  Kings,  Chronicles,  or  Deuteronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
grammatical  forms  and  usages  and  acquiring  a  more  extended  Hebrew  vocabulary. 
Summer,  1922,  Professor  Willett. 

78.  Prophetic  Hebrew. — Critical  translation  of  easier  portions  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings.    Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Willett. 

80.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Etymology.  M.  Second  Term,  Sum- 
mer, 1922,  9:00,  Professor  Price. 

81.  Advanced  Hebrew  Grammar. — Syntax.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922, 
9:00,  Professor  Price. 

82.  Textual  Criticism. — Investigations  in  principles  and  methods.  Research 
Course.    Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Smith. 


GROUP   B.      CRITICAL  AND   EXEGETICAL  COURSES 

1.  Hebrew 

84.  Books  of  Kings  and  Their  Parallel  Assyrian  Records. — Historical  and 
critical  work.    Mj.  Professor  Price. 

86.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  1-39. — Critical  reading  of  the  material,  with  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prophecies,  and  a  study  of  the  life  and  times  of  Isaiah.    Mj.  Autumn, 

1923,  Professor  Price. 

88.  Isaiah,  Chaps.  40-66. — A  critical  reading  of  the  material  with  a  study 
of  the  prophecies  as  illustrating  exiUc  and  post-exiUc  conditions.    Mj.  Winter, 

1924,  Professor  Price;  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Smith. 

90.  Jeremiah. — The  poHtical  conditions  in  Judah's  dechne  and  the  waning 
of  rehgious  life  as  a  background  of  Jeremiah's  utterances.  The  book  will  be 
arranged  and  interpreted  in  chronological  order.  Mj.  Spring,  1925,  Professor 
Price. 
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M91.  Book  of  Jeremiah. — A  translation  of  typical  passages  with  introduc- 
tion and  interpretation.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  1922,  Professor  Meek. 

92.  Ezekiel. — Condition  of  the  exiles;  Babylonian  government;  Ezekiel's 
character;  analysis  and  translation  of  selected  sections.  Mj.  Spring,  1924, 
Professor  Price. 

94.  Daniel. — Translation  and  interpretation  of  the  book  in  the  light  of  the 
historical  conditions  amid  which  it  arose.    M.  Professor  Smith. 

96.  The  Minor  Prophets. — Critical  and  exegetical  study  of  the  language, 
contents,  and  teachings  of  these  prophets.    Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Smith. 

98.  The  Psalter. — The  formation  of  the  Psalter;  characteristics  of  the 
Psalms  as  to  style  and  authorship;  critical  translation  of  selected  Psalms;  their 
classification  and  use.    Mj.  Winter,  1925,  Professor  Price. 

99.  Hebrew  Poetry. — Translation  and  interpretation  of  typical  passages  of 
poetic  books,  with  some  attention  to  Hebrew  metrical  theories.  Mj.  Summer, 
1923,  Professor  Smith. 

104.  Job.— The  Uterary  form,  thought  content,  linguisitc  peculiarities,  and 
chief  teachings  of  the  book.    Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Smith. 

106.  Research  Course  in  Exegesis. — Based  on  one  or  more  of  the  Minor 
Prophets.    Mj.  Summer,  1925,  Professor  Smith. 

2.  English 

108.  General  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 

— Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

110.  Methodology. — (1)  Various  departments  of  Old  Testament  research; 
(2)  the  relations  of  these  departments  to  each  other;  (3)  the  natural  and  logical 
order  in  which  these  departments  should  be  taken  up;  (4)  the  principles  and 
methods  which  should  control  research  in  these  departments.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Professor  Price. 

112.  The  Psalter. — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

114.  The  Development  of  Hebrew  Literature. — An  introduction  to  the  litera  - 
ture of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  political  and  social  back- 
ground.   For  non-Divinity  students.    Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

116.  Israel  and  the  Neighboring  Nations. — Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

118.  Family  Relations  in  Ancient  Israel. — I  or  |Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Profes- 
sor Price. 

120.  The  Moral  Leaders  of  Israel. — i  or  |Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

122.  Biblical  Apocalyptic. — Apocal5T)tic  literature  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  comparison  of  the  extra-canonical 
apocalypses  with  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Mj.  Summer,  1922,  Professor 
Willett. 

124.  The  Literature  of  the  Prophets. — The  writings  of  the  prophets,  with 
reference  to  their  teachings  and  their  contribution  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy,    i  or  |Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

126.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Early  Period. — A  rapid  survey 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrews.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

128.  A  Sketch  of  Old  Testament  History — Later  Period. — A  rapid  survey  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Hebrew  people.  For  non-Divinity  students. 
Mj.  Professor  Willett. 

130.  The  Rise  of  Judaism. — A  sketch  of  the  exilic  and  post-exilic  history 
of  Israel.    M.  Professor  Willett. 

section  III.     RABBINICAL  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

Professor  Emil  G.  Hirsch  wiU,  whenever  need  arises,  conduct  classes  in  the 
reading  of  modern  Hebrew  and  in  the  study  of  the  literature  and  hfe  of  ancient 
and  modem  Judaism. 
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SECTION  IV.     ARAMAIC  PHILOLOGY  AND  LITERATURE 

Three  courses  will  be  given  in  regular  rotation  once  in  three  years: 
140.  Elementary  Aramaic. — Elements  of  Aramaic,  studied  from  the  fully 
vocalized  Aramaic  portions  of  Ezra  and  Daniel  with  use  of  related  material  in 
the  Inscriptions  and  Papyri,    Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Spreng- 

LING. 

142.  Elementary  Syriac. — Brockelmann's  Syrische  Grammatik,  2d.  ed.,  with 
portions  selected  from  the  Chrestomathy.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Spreng- 

LING. 

144.  Intermediate  Syriac. — Texts  from  Brockelmann's  Chrestomathy  includ- 
ing more  comprehensive  study  of  grammar  and  S5mtax,  with  use  of  the  grammars 
of  Noldeke  and  Duval.    Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

Upon  demand,  advanced  work  to  constitute  a  minor  or  a  major  subject  for 
the  Ph.D.  degree  may  be  had,  as  follows: 

a)  General  Aramaic. — The  inscriptions;  the  papyri;  Jewish  and  Christian 
Aramaic  of  Palestine  and  Syria;  Jewish  Aramaic  of  Babylonia;  Mandaic; 
epigraphy  and  paleography. 

b)  Syriac. — Five  Knes  of  speciaUzation  are  suggested,  as  follows: 

I.  Biblical:  Texts,  textual  criticism  (the  Syriac  Masora),  bibUcal  exegesis, 
paleography. 

II.  Church  History:  The  Peshito  and  other  texts,  Stephen  bar  Sudaili, 
early  poetry,  Bardaisan,  Odes  of  Solomon,  Afrahat,  Ephrem,  Rabbula,  Mono- 
physite  and  Nestorian  Hterature,  etc. 

III.  General  History:  Hagiography  and  the  Sassanian  Empire,  the  chroni- 
clers, the  historians  (to  Bar  Hebraeus) . 

IV.  Literature  and  Folklore:  Poetry  and  prosody,  attempts  at  art  prose, 
folk-lore  (Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  to  he  compared  with  Arabic  and  with  Sanskrit 
originals),  modem  dialects  and  stories. 

V.  The  Sciences:  Jurisprudence,  philosophy,  natural  sciences,  grammar  and 
lexicography,  etc. 

section  v.     BABYLONIAN- ASSYRIAN  PHIIiOLOGY,  LITERATURE,  AND  HISTORY 
GKOUP   A.      LINGUISTIC   COURSES   BASED   UPON   HISTORICAL  TEXTS 

154.  Elementary  Assyrian. — Delitzsch,  Assyrische  Lesestiicke.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Autumn,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

156.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Inscriptions  from  the  Later  Period. — 
(a)  A  critical  interpretation  of  the  annals  of  Assurbanipal  (Rassam-Cyhnder) ; 
(6)  a  more  rapid  reading  of  the  historical  inscriptions  dating  from  845  b.c.  to 
626  B.C.    Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

157.  Assyrian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Inscriptions  from  the  Early  Period. 
— Messerschmidt,  Keilschrifttexte  aus  Assur,  hisiorischen  Inhalts.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Luckenbill. 

160.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  I:  Neo-Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
The  East  India  House  Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  other  neo-Babylonian 
texts.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

161.  Babylonian  Historical  Inscriptions  II:  Old  Babylonian  Inscriptions. — 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

162.  Hittite  Texts  from  Boghaz-keui. — Mj.  Summer,  1922,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

GROUP   B.      BUSINESS,    LEGAL,    AND   EPISTOLARY  LITERATURE 

166.  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. — Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi.  Mj. 
Autumn,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

168.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — From  the 
Old  Babylonian,  Cassite,  and  neo-Babylonian  Periods.  Seminar.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  I^uckenbill. 
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170.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Letters. — (a)  Old  Babylonian  letters;  (6)  the 
letters  of  the  Sargonid  Period;  (c)  the  Tell  el-Araarna  Letters.  Seminar.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

GROUP   C.      RELIGIOUS   AND    LITERARY  TEXTS 

172.  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  Myths  and  Epics. — The  Gilgamesh  Epic  and 
the  Babylonian  accounts  of  the  Creation  will  be  read.  Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill, 

174.  Babylonian  Psalms,  Prayers,  and  Incantations. — Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Luckenbill. 

GROUP   D.      8UMERIAN   LANGUAGE    AND  LITERATURE 

176.  Elementary  Sumerian. — Introduction  to  the  Sumerian  language  through 
the  Syllabaries  and  bilingual  texts.    Mj.  Associate  Professor  Luckenbill. 

178.  The  Great  Cylinder  Inscriptions  A  and  B  of  Gudea. — Seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1923,  Professor  Price. 

180.  Sumerian  Hymns,  Psalms,  and  Liturgies. — Seminar.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

182.  Sumerian  Historical  Texts. — Using  Thureau-Dangin,  Die  sumerischen 
und  akkadischen  Konigschriften. — Seminar.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lucken- 
bill. 

184.  Sumerian  Business  and  Legal  Documents. — Seminar.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Luckenbill. 

186-88.  Research. — Mj.  Winter,  Autumn,  1923,  Associate  Professor 
Luckenbill. 

See  also  courses  10-18. 

section  VI.     ARABIC  PHILOLOGY,  HISTORY,  AND  LITERATURE 
GROUP   A.      ELEMENTARY  ARABIC 

200.  Elementary  Arabic  I. — Lessons  for  beginners  based  on  the  first  part  of 
Thatcher's  Arabic  Grammar  and  an  inductive  study  of  a  simpHfied  form  of  the 
''Tale  of  King  Shahryar  and  His  Brother"  (the  opening  tale  of  the  Arabian 
Nights).  Course  58  or  equivalent  desirable.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant 
Professor  Sprengling. 

201.  Elementary  Arabic  II. — Lessons  for  second  stage  of  beginners,  based  on 
Thatcher's  Arabic  Grammar  (cf.  No.  200),  inductive  study  of  the  "Tale  of  the 
Ox  and  the  Ass"  (second  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights),  and  a  few  easy  fables. 
Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Sprengling. 

For  Elementary  Arabic  III  any  one  of  the  following  six  courses  may  be 
chosen : 

202.  The  Bible  in  Arabic. 

204.  Selections  from  Modern  Tales,  Novels,  Newspaper  Articles,  etc. 
206.  Selections  from  Thal^abi's  "Stories  of  the  Prophets." 
208.  Selections  from  Ibn  Khallikan's  "Biographical  Dictionary." 
210.  Selections  from  the  Prose  Sections  of  the  "Kitab  al  Aghani." 
212.  Selections  from  Historical  Literature  (Tabari,  Ibn  Athir,  Abulfeda, 
Ibn  Qutaiba,  etc.). 

In  connection  with  Elementary  Arabic  III,  the  grammar  of  Wright  (3d  ed.) 
will  be  consulted.  The  hand  lexicons  of  Hava,  Steingass,  Wortabet,  Belot,  and 
Wahrmund  are  recommended;  the  larger  lexicons  of  Lane,  Freytag,  and  Dozy 
will  be  referred  to.  Readings  from  Nicholson's  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs, 
Huart's  Arabic  Literature,  or  the  works  of  Graf,  Brockelmann,  or  Baumstark 
on  Christian  Arabic  literature  will  be  assigned.  The  reading  of  MacDonald's 
Mohammedan  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  and  Constitutional  Theory  is  required. 

Any  one  of  these  six  courses  may  also  be  taken  to  constitute  a  fourth,  fifth, 
or  sixth  major  in  Arabic. 
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Advanced  work  for  practical  needs  or  to  constitute  a  major  or  minor  subject 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  may  be  had  by  arrangement  with  the  instructor  along  the 
following  lines: 

GROUP  B.      FOR  SERVICE  IN  THE   NEAR  ORIENT 

For  missionaries,  commercial  or  professional  men,  diplomatic  or  other  govern- 
ment service.  Newspapers,  magazines,  novels,  and  other  modern  literature. 
Chirography,  calligraphy,  paleography,  state  papers.  Colloquial  Arabic.  Two 
majors  of  Ottoman  Turkish,  three  majors  of  modem  Persian,  etc. 

245.  Elementary  Modern  Persian  I. 

246.  Elementary  Modern  Persian  H. 

GROUP   C.      MOHAMMEDAN  RELIGION 

Koran,  Koran  exegesis,  Hadith,  law.  theology,  etc. 

214.  Koran  Arabic. 

215.  Baidhawi's  Commentary  on  Koran. 
216b.  al-Ghazali  Itja. 

GROUP    D.  HISTORY 

215c.  Tabari's  Commentary  on  Koran. — Autumn,  1922. 
217.  Jelalaic  Commentary  on  Koran. — Winter,  1923. 

The  wealth  of  Hterature  and  problems  is  too  great  to  admit  of  specifications 
in  a  brief  space. 

GROUP  B.  LITERATURE 

^    a)  Belles  Lettres;  Artprose,  Koran  to  Hariri  and  successors;  poetry. 
217.  Hariri's  "Maqdmat." 

h)  Folklore,  Arabian  Nights,  Antar  Romance,  Kalilawa  Dinma  (of.  Syriac),  etc. 

GROUP  F.     PHILOLOGY  AND  PHILOLOGICAL  LITERATURE 

a)  Linguistic  literature  of  the  Arabs:  Grammar,  lexicography,  metrics. 

b)  Modem  methods  and  problems  before  them  in  Arabic. 

GROUP  G.     THE  SCIENCES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE 

a)  Philosophy:  The  texts  are  many,  the  study  in  a  pioneer  stage. 

b)  Other  sciences :  Geography,  natural  sciences,  medicine,  etc. 

248.  Bibliographical  Research  in  Arabic  Literature. — Autumn,  1922; 
Winter,  1923. 

249.  Research  (Arabic  letters). 

For  historical  courses  in  English  see  42-48. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  EGYPTOLOGY 

GROUP  I.     LANGUAGE  AND  HISTORY  COURSES,  INCLUDING  COPTIC 
(for  HIERATIC  SEE  GROUP  II) 

The  courses  listed  below  are  intended  to  indicate  the  ground  which  may  be 
covered.  They  may  be  combined  and  modified  to  meet  the  student's  varying 
needs. 

250.  Beginner's  Hieroglyphic. — An  inductive  study,  beginning  at  once  with 
a  hieroglyphic  text,  and  building  up  knowledge  of  the  signs,  grammar,  and  dic- 
tionary as  reading  of  the  text  proceeds.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  1:30.  Assistant 
Professor  Allen. 

252.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  and  Empire. — Selected 
progressively  for  students  who  have  had  only  course  250.  Mj.  Winter,  1923, 
1 : 30,  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

254.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Old  Kingdom. — Sethe,  Urkunden.  Mj. 
Spring,  1923,  1 : 30,  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

256.  Historical  Inscriptions  of  the  Late  Period,  Including  Persian  and  Ptole- 
maic Ages. — The  Piankhi  Stela,  the  Stela  of  Alexander  II,  the  Canopic  Stela,  the 
Rosetta  Stone,  etc.    Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  2:30,  Assistant  Pbofessor  Allen. 
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258.  Beginner's  Coptic. — An  inductive  study  beginning  with  the  Sahidic 
Dialect.  Steindoiff,  Kopiische  Grammatik.  M.  Winter,  1923,  2:30,  Assistant 
Professou  Allen. 

260.  Coptic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament. — Selected  portions.  The  British 
Museum  Psalter;  Thompson,  Coptic  Version;  Tattam,  Prophetae  Minores,  etc. 
M.  Winter,  1923,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Allen. 

262.  Egyptian  History  (seminar). — Special  problems;  general  survey  of  the 
documents.    Breasted,  Ancient  Records.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  courses  on  History  of  Antiquity  (Nos.  1,  2). 

group  II.     EGYPTIAN  LITERATURE,  INCLUDING  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  HIERATIC 

270.  Introduction  to  Hieratic  and  Late  Egyptian. — Selected  portions  of 
Moeller,  Hieratische  Lesestiicke.  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Allen. 

272.  Egyptian  Literature  of  Entertainment. — Narratives  and  tales  (the  fore- 
rulers  of  the  Arabian  Nights)  and  love  poetry,  all  chiefly  from  the  hieratic 
papyri.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  on  Oriental  Literature  (No.  6). 

GROUP  III.     EGYPTIAN  RELIGION  AND  THOUGHT  (iN  FOUR  PERIODS) 

280.  The  Pyramid  Texts  (First  Period). — The  eariiest  religion  of  Egypt 
as  reflected  in  the  oldest  surviving  body  of  ancient  literature.  Sethe,  Pyramiden- 
tezte.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

282.  The  Social  Prophets  and  the  CofSn  Texts  (Second  Period).— The  docu- 
ments of  the  earliest  crusade  for  social  justice  and  its  effect  on  reUgion.  The 
Middle  Kingdom  papyri  and  Lacau,  Sarcophages.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

284.  The  Monotheistic  Revolution  (Third  Period). — Earliest  monotheism 
as  reflected  in  the  Amarna  Tombs.  Davies,  Tell  el-  Amarna.  Mj.  Professor 
Breasted. 

286.  Book  of  the  Dead  (Fourth  Period). — Analysis;  translation  of  selected 
portions;  the  final  outcome  of  Egyptian  religion  and  its  influence  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.   Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

GROUP  IV.     EGYPTIAN  ART,  ARCHAEOLOGY,  AND  EPIGRAPHY 

290.  Egyptian  Art  and  Archaeology. — General  course.  History,  methods, 
and  results  of  excavation;  influence  of  Egyptian  art  in  the  Mediterranean.  Mj. 
Professor  Breasted. 

See  also  course  in  Oriental  Art  in  Department  of  the  History  of  Art.  Special- 
ized work  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  crafts  for  advanced  students  may  be 
arranged  when  necessary. 

292.  The  Inscriptions  and  the  Monuments. — Rapid  reading  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  their  buildings  and  monuments  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  especially 
Papyrus  Harris.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted. 

294.  Egyptian  Epigraphy. — Original  inscriptions  in  Haskell  Museum  and 
Field  Museum.  Students'  facsimile  copies  compared  with  the  originals  and 
corrected;  field  methods  of  epigraphic  work.    M.  Professor  Breasted. 

SUB-DEPARTMENT  OF  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  INSTITUTIONS 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

301.  Elementary  Russian. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Associate  Professor 
Harper. 

302.  Elementary  Russian  (continued). — Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Harper. 

303.  Intermediate  Russian. — Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor 
Harper. 

310.  Russia  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assoclitb 
Professor  Harper.    (See  History  C20.) 

311.  Russia  since  1900. — Mj.  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Harper. 
(See  History  C21.) 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  EARLY 
CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 

Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation. 
Shirley  Jackson  Case,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Early  Church  History 

and  New  Testament  Interpretation. 
Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bibheal  and  Patristic 

Greek;  Assistant  Director  of  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
Clyde  Weber  Votaw,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature. 
Fred  Merrifield,  D.B,,  Assistant  Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and 

Interpretation. 

Benjamin  Willard  Robinson,  D.B.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Literature  and  Interpretation,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Lewis  H.  Brumbaugh,  A.M.,  D.B.  William  V.  Roosa,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

LINES  OF  STUDY 

The  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  offers 
courses  in  the  Divinity  School,  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 
and  in  the  Senior  Colleges.  The  aim  of  this  Department  is,  by  its  various  courses, 
to  set  forth  as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  the  origin  and  early  development 
of  the  Christian  rehgion.  Its  work  is  purely  historical,  and,  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  thought  as  well  as  of  events  in  the  more  objective  sense,  it  includes  the 
field  of  study  sometimes  designated  as  the  BibHcal  Theology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   It  provides  instruction  in  the  following  lines  of  investigation : 

1.  The  historical  environment  of  early  Christianity:  the  conditions  in  the 
Jewish  nation  and  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  large  amid  which  Jesus  and  his  imme- 
diate followers  did  their  work,  the  Christian  church  came  into  being,  and  the  early 
Christian  hterature  arose  as  a  product  of  the  religious  life  and  needs  of  the 
Christian  community. 

2.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  and  early 
Christian  period,  including  (a)  Jewish  hterature  of  approximately  the  New 
Testament  period,  (6)  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  considered  with  reference 
to  their  origin,  authorship,  date,  purpose,  and  plan,  and  (c)  other  ante-Nicene 
Christian  literature. 

3.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  and  of  other  Greek  literature  closely 
related  Unguistically  to  the  New  Testament.  In  this  division  of  the  work  oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  the  translation  and  grammatical  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Jewish 
Greek  hterature  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  New  Testament  writings,  and 
of  early  Christian  Greek  literature.    The  special  aim  of  this  portion  of  the  work 
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is,  primarily,  to  give  to  all  students  the  necessary  linguisitc  foundation  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and,  secondarily,  to  afford  to  those  who 
desire  it  an  opportunity  to  form  a  broad  basis  for  advanced  original  work  in  the 
various  departments  of  New  Testament  study.  A  knowledge  of  classical  Greek 
is  presupposed.  Students  who  lack  this  knowledge  have  opportunity  to  make  the 
necessary  preparation  by  taking  courses  in  the  Department  of  (classical)  Greek. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  text  and  the  theory  and  praxis 
of  textual  criticism  as  applied  to  them. 

5.  The  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  including:  (a)  Principles  of 
interpretation,  especially  as  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  Instruction  in  these 
principles  is  given  in  connection  with  the  actual  work  of  interpretation  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  is  practical  rather  than  theoretical.  (6)  Interpretation 
of  the  various  New  Testament  books  in  accordance  with  the  principles  referred 
to  above. 

6.  The  Life  of  Jesus.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  instructors  to  make 
all  the  previously  mentioned  Unes  of  study,  especially  as  appUed  to  the  Gospels, 
contribute  to  the  attainment  and  presentation  of  a  true  conception  of  the  hfe  and 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

7.  The  History  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  subject, 
necessarily  taken  up  in  connection  with  1,  is  also  treated  independently  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

8.  New  Testament  Theology:  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  other  early  Chris- 
tian teachers.  Upon  the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  the  life,  especially  the  rehgious 
hfe,  and  thought  of  the  period  the  effort  is  made  to  set  forth  in  their  genetic 
relations  the  ideas  which  constitute  the  central  and  governing  elements  of  early 
Christianity. 

9.  The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  including  (a)  the  history  of  manu- 
scripts and  versions;  (6)  the  history  of  the  canon;  (c)  the  history  of  interpretation; 
(d)  the  history  of  criticism. 

GENERAL  AIM 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  planned  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students:  (1)  Those  who  seek  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  anoffthe  early 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  for  its  practical 
religious  value,  or  as  preparation  for  general  Christian  service.  (2)  Those  who 
are  preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry  and  expecting  to  be  pastors  or  mission- 
aries. (3)  Those  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  the  Bible  or  of  the  bibUcal 
languages,  or  instructors  in  other  departments  of  theological  study. 

With  a  view  to  meeting  the  varied  needs  of  these  several  classes,  a  wide  range 
of  courses  is  offered,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  different  courses  are  offered  on 
the  same  subject,  presupposing  different  degrees  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  Thus  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  Rise  of  Christianity  two  kinds  of 
courses  are  offered,  more  elementary  courses  intended  for  undergraduates  and 
other  non-Divinity  students  and  presupposing  no  advanced  study  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  more  advanced  courses  intended  for  students  who  have  already 
taken  courses  in  the  history  of  New  Testament  times,  the  origin  and  purpose 
of  the  New  Testament  books,  and  interpretation.  Courses  in  interpretation  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  two  classes  of  students,  those  who  are  able  to  use  only 
the  English  text  and  those  who  are  able  to  read  the  Greek  text.    The  courses 
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on  the  t-eaching  of  Jesus  and  other  e^rly  Christian  teachers  are  also  of  two  classes, 
those  in  which  the  work  of  the  student  is  done  on  the  basis  of  the  English  version 
and  those  which  presuppose  courses  with  interpretation  of  the  Greek  text. 

With  a  like  purpose  in  mind,  the  relative  emphasis  on  the  impartation  of 
the  results  of  the  instructors'  investigation,  the  acquisition  of  information  derived 
from  other  courses,  and  the  training  of  the  student  to  investigate  for  himself 
vary  in  different  courses.  But  the  courses  as  a  whole  are  planned  with  a  view 
to  developing  the  student's  own  powers  of  investigation  and  in  most  of  them 
this  is  the  result  directly  aimed  at. 

The  courses  intended  especially  for  undergraduates  and  other  non-Divinity 
students  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  list.  See  section  VI  under 
"Courses  of  Instruction"  (p.  153). 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

THE  PRESCRIBED  COURSES 

In  order  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  rise  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  needful  that  the  student  should  acquire 
early  in  his  course  a  knowledge  of  the  historical  situation  in  which  this  religion 
had  its  origin  and  of  the  conditions  of  reUgious  life  and  thought  that  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  With  a  view  to  gaining  this  needful 
knowledge  and  securing  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
Christian  rehgion  at  its  inception,  while  also  acquiring  a  right  method  of  study 
all  students  in  the  Divinity  School  who  are  candidates  for  the  D.B.  or  Ph.D. 
degree  are  required  in  their  second  year  to  take  courses  1,  2,  and  71. 

SEQUENCE  COURSES  PGR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  study  of  the  New  Testament  without  the 
use  of  the  Greek  language  are  advised  in  their  third  year  to  select  three  or  more 
courses  from  the  foUowing  list:  51,  54,  55,  56,  58,  59,  60,  67,  69,  81,  91,  92,  93, 
preferably  taking  one  course  on  a  gospel,  one  on  an  epistle,  and  one  in  the  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament. 

All  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  recommended  to  take  course  41  or  43  in  the  second  year  of  their  course 
and  thereafter  to  do  their  exegetical  work  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  electing 
their  courses  from  the  foregoing  list.  Students  who  take  course  41  or  43  in  their 
second  year  may  postpone  course  71  to  the  third  year. 

WORK  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Students  who  desire  to  obtain  the  A.M.  degree  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  accomplish  eight  majors  of  graduate  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  and  to  present  an  acceptable  dissertation.  The  eight 
majors  must  include  courses  1  and  2,  one  selected  from  courses  51  to  69  inclusive, 
and  71.    As  a  rule  41  or  43  should  also  be  included. 

SECONDARY  WORK  FOR  THE  DEGRBM  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theologj'  their  secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
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must  complete  work  equivalent  to  not  less  than  nine  majors,  including  courses  1, 
2,  and,  as  a  rule,  41  or  43.  The  additional  courses  must  be  selected  with  reference 
to  their  relation  to  the  student's  principal  subject,  and  must  be  approved  by 
the  Head  of  the  New  Testament  Department.  Such  students  must  be  familiar 
with  the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  must  be 
able  to  read  any  portion  of  it. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  elect  their 
secondary  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  Department  are 
required  to  complete  work  in  this  subject  equivalent  in  the  aggregate  to  not  less 
than  nine  majors,  including  courses  1,  2,  and,  as  a  rule,  41  or  43.  The  courses 
must  be  systematically  arranged  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department.  The  student  must  be  able  to  read  the  Septuagint  version  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

PBINCIPAL  WORK  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE 

Students  of  the  Divinity  School  who  make  New  Testament  Interpretation 
and  Theology  their  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  must 
acquire  a  reasonably  thorough  knowledge  of  the  entire  field  covered  by  the 
Department,  including  all  of  the  nine  Hnes  of  study  indicated  above,  and  must 
become  especially  proficient  in  some  one  of  these  lines.  In  addition  to  the  courses 
in  the  Old  Testament  required  for  the  D.B.  degree,  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 
such  as  can  be  acquired  in  three  majors,  may  be  required  of  students  electing 
to  specialize  in  certain  portions  of  the  field  of  the  Department;  also  one  major 
in  Aramaic  or  one  major  in  Syriac.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  for  the 
degree  cannot  be  stated  in  majors  and  minors.  The  degree  is  granted  only  to 
those  who  give  evidence  of  high  attainments  in  the  Department  and  of  ability 
to  be  independent  investigators. 

Students  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  who  choose  their 
principal  subject  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  this  Department  must 
be  proficient  in  Jewish  and  Roman  History  from  175  B.C.  to  135  a.d.  and  must 
have  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  literature  of  this  period 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint,  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  Apostolic  Fathers.  They  must  be  proficient  in  classical  Greek  and  have 
at  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Comparative  Indo-European  grammar. 
A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  may  also  be  required  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  stated  above. 

Students  who  elect  to  do  all  their  work  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian 
Literature  will  in  addition  to  the  work  stated  above  as  required  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment field  do  approximately  nine  majors  in  related  departments. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  CLUB 

The  New  Testament  Club  holds  meetings  once  in  three'weeks  for  the  review 
of  current  literature  and  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  New  Testament 
study. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

PRESCRIBED  COURSES 
(For  particulars  as  to  these  courses  see  the  full  list  below) 

A.      IN   THE    DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  every  Autumn. 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Mj.  every  Winter. 
71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Mj.  every  Spring;  Summer,  1923. 

B.      IN   THE   CHICAGO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

81.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Mj.  every  Winter. 

82.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Mj.  every  Spring;  Summer, 
1922. 

871.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Mj.  every  Autumn. 

I.  HISTORY 

1.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — Political,  economic,  cultural,  and  religious 
conditions  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  from  the  Maccabean  revolt  (167  b.c.) 
to  about  180  A.D.  Rise  and  early  development  of  the  Christian  movement;  the 
work  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus,  the  history  of  Christianity  in  Palestine, 
the  career  of  Paul,  growth  of  Christianity  during  post-apostoHc  times,  Gnosticism, 
and  the  early  apologists.  A  prescribed  course.  Mj.  every  Autumn;  Profes- 
sor Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  1.) 

81.  Beginnings  of  Christianity. — The  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ; 
the  gospel  of  Jesus;  early  Jewish  Christianity;  political  and  reUgious  conditions 
in  the  Roman  Empire;  the  missionary  career  of  Paul;  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  Christianity  to  about  180  a.d.  Prescribed  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  Mj.  every  Winter,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological 
Seminary) . 

2.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — The  several  books  of  the  New 
Testament  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  early  church;  the  situations  which  called 
them  forth;  and  the  development  of  Christian  thought  embodied  in  them.  A 
prescribed  course.    Mj.  every  Winter,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

82.  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament. — Early  Christian  spirit  and  life 
as  reflected  in  the  first  Christian  writings;  occasion  and  purpose  of  the  several 
books;  chronological  succession  and  interrelations^iips.  Prescribed  in  the 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  Summer,  1922;  every  Spring,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

3.  The  Jewish  People  in  the  First  Century  A.D. — Pohtical  situation,  social 
conditions  and  customs,  intellectual  characteristics  and  achievements,  religious 
institutions  and  ideas;  historical  origin  and  setting  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Votaw. 

5.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — History  of  study  upon  the  life  of  Jesus;  sources  of 
information;  geographical  and  chronological  data;  Jesus'  relation  to  John  the 
Baptist;  Jesus'  ministry  as  miracle- worker  and  teacher;  his  relations  with  his 
disciples;  his  conception  of  his  mission.    Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Case. 

85.  The  Life  of  Christ. — His  birth,  baptism,  temptation,  messiahship, 
miracles,  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  second  coming.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Winter, 
1923,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

9.  Early  Christianity  and  the  Roman  State. — Growth  of  Christianity  within 
the  Roman  Empire  during  the  first  three  centuries;  attitude  of  the  Roman 
authorities  toward  foreign  cults,  the  causes  of  hostihty  to  Christianity,  the 
successive  persecutions,  changes  in  the  Christians'  social  and  economic  status, 
and  the  rise  of  Christians  to  a  position  of  control  in  the  affairs  of  state. 
Research  coiu:se.  Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with  Church 
History  5.) 
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10.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions. — Various  religious 
movements  within  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era;  Christianity's  relation  to  such  rival  religions  as  Judaism,  cults  of  Greek 
and  Roman  deities,  the  cult  of  the  emperor,  and  the  mystery-religions ;  the  decline 
of  heathen  rehgions  and  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  Mj.  Summer, 
1922;  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  6.) 

11.  Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Philosophies. — Typical  phases  of 
religious  thinking  in  the  Mediterranean  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era  as  seen  in  the  different  Graeco-Roman  philosophical  schools,  Jewish  phi- 
losophy, astral  speculation,  and  Gnosticism ;  the  Christian  movement  in  relation 
to  its  contemporary  thought-world;  the  process  by  which  early  Christianity 
became  inclusive  and  representative  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Research  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Case.  (Identical  with  Church 
History  7.) 

12.  Paul  and  Hellenism. — Paul's  contact  with  the  gentile  world  both  before 
and  after  his  conversion;  his  relation  to  the  mystery-cults,  Stoicism,  and  oriental 
mysticism;  the  extent  to  which  his  gentile  environment  influenced  Paul's  religious 
experience  and  thinking.    Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Case. 

S13.  Life  and  Message  of  Paul. — Paul's  personal  greatness;  Jewish  career; 
Christian  experience;  universal  message;  permanent  influence.  Mj.  Summer, 
1922;  every  Autumn,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

14.  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. — Material  and  principles  of 
criticism,  with  practical  exercises  from  facsimiles  and  digests  of  readings.  Mj. 
Spring,  1923,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

16.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Second  Century. — Its  formation  and  history 
in  the  ante-Nic^ne  Period.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922;  Mj.  Autumn, 
1923,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

17.  The  New  Testament  in  the  Ancient  Catholic  Church. — Mj,  Autumn, 
1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

18.  New  Testament  Interpretation  and  Criticism. — The  Jewish  conception 
of  sacred  books  and  manner  of  interpreting  them;  understanding  and  use  of  the 
New  Testament  writings  in  the  ancient  period,  the  Renaissance,  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  the  modern  period;  rise  of  the  historical,  grammatical,  and  literary 
methods;  the  elements  of  scientific  interpretation;  its  bearing  on  the  homiletic 
use  of  the  New  Testament.  Mj.  Summer,  1922;  Winter,  1924,  Professor 
Votaw. 

21.  Historical  Method  in  the  Study  of  Early  Christianity. — Modern  historical 
method  as  applied  to  the  study  of  early  Christianity;  historical  writings  among 
Christians  beginning  with  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  ending  with  Eusebius.  Research  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Pro- 
fessor Case.    (Identical  with  Church  History  9.) 


II.  LITERATURE 

24.  Introduction  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — Resemblances  and  differences  of 
the  first  three  gospels  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  sources  and  literary 
method  of  each.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922;  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Professor 
Burton;  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

26.  Introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John. — ^A  Seminar.  Mj.  Autumn,  1923, 
Professor  Burton. 

32.  Jewish  Literature  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — The  hterature  of  the 
Jews,  200  B.c.-lOO  a.d.,  including  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  the  Apocalyptical  writings,  the  writings  of  Philo, 
and  the  writings  of  Josephus.    Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Votaw. 

36.  Christian  Literature  to  Eusebius. — History  of  ante-Nicene  Christian 
Literature,  with  reading  of  assigned  portions,  partly  in  original,  partly  in  trans- 
lation.   Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Goodspeed. 
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39.  The  Apostolic  Fathers. — Brief  introductions;  translation  of  selected 
portions  of  the  Greek  text;  lectures  and  essays  on  the  theology  of  the  several 
writers.    M.  First  Term,  Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

40.  The  Apologists. — Critical  introduction ;  reading  of  portions  of  the  Greek 
text;  study  of  early  apologetics.  M.  Second  Term,  Autumn,  1922,  Professor 
Goodspeed. 

iii.  language 

41.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. — Characteristics  of  the  Greek  of  the 
New  Testament;  principles  of  syntax;  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke;  gram- 
matical interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of  preparatory  Greek,  or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.    Mj.  Summer,  1923,  Professor  Votaw. 

43.  The  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  Period. — Characteristics  of  the 
common  dialect;  peculiarities  of  the  Septuagint  and  other  Greek  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  contemporary 
papyri ;  the  syntax  of  later  Greek ;  translation  of  selected  portions  of  the  Septua- 
gint, of  the  New  Testament,  of  Epictetus,  and  of  papyrus  documents;  gram- 
matical interpretation.  Prerequisite:  2  units  of  preparatory  Greek  or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  college  Greek.    Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

IV.  interpretation* 

51.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  with  particular  attention  to  the 
discourse  sections.  Mj.  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Votaw;  Autumn,  1923, 
Professor  Burton. 

54.  The  Gospel  of  Mark. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation.    Mj.  Summer,  1923,  Professor 


55.  The  Gospel  of  Luke.— Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  the  Greek  text,  with 
particular  attention  to  sections  peculiar  to  this  Gospel.  Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
Professor  Goodspeed. 

56.  The  Gospel  of  John. — Purpose,  sources,  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
book;  analysis  of  its  contents;  interpretation;  study  of  the  leading  ternas  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  foundation  for  the  inductive  study  of  the  Johannine  theology.  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer,  1922;  Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

856.  The  Gospel  of  John.— Essential  characteristics;  author  and  purpose; 
Johannine  conception  of  Christ;  interpretation  of  important  chapters.  Mj.  every 
Spring,  Professor  Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

57.  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Interpretation  of  the  book  as  a  basis  for  critical 
study  of  the  Apostolic  age.    Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Case. 

58.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans. — Introduction;  analysis  of  argument;  study 
of  the  leading  terms  of  the  epistle  as  a  foundation  for  the  inductive  study  of  the 
Pauline  theology;  interpretation  of  chaps.  1-8.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922;  M.  First 
Term,  Summer,  1923,  Professor  Burton. 

59.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. — Historical  situation,  including  con- 
ditions of  church  hfe  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world;  analysis  of  the  letters;  inter- 
pretation; contribution  of  the  letters  to  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity. 
Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Goodspeed. 

60.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. — Introduction;  analysis  of  the  letter; 
interpretation.    M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922,  Professor  Burton. 

1  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  interpretation;  but  this  require- 
ment may  be  waived  in  the  Summer  Quarter  at  the  option  of  the  instructor.  The 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  Greek  text  and  the  EngUsh  translations,  separate  sections 
bemg  formed  for  English  and  Greek  students  if  and  so  far  as  necessary.  Credit  toward 
the  Ph.D.  degree  is  given  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses  1,2,  and  41  or 
43.  In  reporting  courses  to  the  Examiner,  the  instructor  will  indicate  whether  the  course 
was  taken  in  EngUsh  or  in  Greek. 
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V.  TEACHING 

71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Character  of  the  sources  of  information;  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  teaching  was  transmitted ;  analysis  and  classification 
of  its  content  as  reported  in  the  Gospels;  its  significance  for  Jesus  and  for  the 
believers  who  collected  and  used  the  accounts;  based  on  the  EngUsh  text.  A 
prescribed  course.  Mj.  every  Spring,  Professor  Burton;  Summer,  1923, 
Professor  Votaw. 

S71.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — Antecedents;  distinction  between  form  and 
essential  content;  classification  of  the  sayings;  survey  of  the  teaching.  Pre- 
scribed in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary.  Mj.  every  Autumn,  Professor 
Robinson  (Chicago  Theological  Seminary). 

73.  The  Theology  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. — The  Synoptic  Gospels  and  their 
sources  in  relation  to  the  rehgious  fife  of  the  period  in  which  they  arose;  the 
method  of  their  production;  the  theological  ideas  of  the  several  authors  and  the 
teaching  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus.  A  seminar.  Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Pro- 
fessor Burton. 

74.  The  Theology  of  the  Johannine  Writings. — The  gospel  and  epistles  of 
John  in  the  fight  of  the  conditions  out  of  which  they  arose;  the  contribution  of 
these  writings  to  our  knowledge  of  the  rehgious  life  and  thought  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  produced  and  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  A  seminar.  Mj. 
Spring,  1924,  Professor  Burton. 

77.  Tests  of  Historicity  in  the  Gospels. — Principles  for  differentiating  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  himself  from  the  later  teaching  in  the  four  Gospels.  A  seminar. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Professor  Votaw. 

82.  The  Theology  of  the  Apostle  Paul. — The  Greek  text  of  the  teachings  of 
the  apostle  in  his  letters;  the  sources  of  his  theological  ideas  and  his  relative 
valuation  of  them.    A  seminar.    Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Professor  Burton. 

91.  New  Testament  Ethics. — The  Christian  ideal  of  fife,  the  principles  of 
conduct  and  character,  as  taught  and  exempfified  by  Jesus  and  Paul;  historical 
development  of  Christian  ethics  from  Hebrew-Jewish  ethics;  comparison  and 
relation  of  contemporary  Graeco-Roman  ethics;  value  of  New  Testament  ethics 
to  the  modern  science  of  ethics  and  practical  application  of  the  New  Testament 
teachings  to  present-day  fiving.    Mj.  every  Winter,  Professor  Votaw. 

93.  The  Christology  of  the  New  Testament. — Content,  origin,  development, 
and  function  of  the  primitive  Christian  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ. 
Mj.  Autuinn,  1922,  Professor  Votaw. 

94.  The  Idea  of  Authority  in  the  New  Testament. — The  ideas  concerning 
the  rature  and  basis  of  religious  authority  reflected  in  the  several  writers  and 
groups  of  books  in  the  New  Testament.  M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1923,  Pro- 
fessor Burton. 

99.  Practical  Use  of  the  New  Testament. — The  Bible  as  Jewish  classical 
fiterature;  the  nature  of  the  New  Testament  writings  and  the  practical  value  of 
their  teachings;  how  Jesus  and  Paul  faced  the  social  problems  and  met  the  social 
needs  of  their  day;  the  New  Testament  as  material  for  modern  education.  Mj. 
every  Autumn,  Professor  Votaw. 

100.  Research  Work. — Investigation  in  the  field  of  lexicography,  history, 
and  biblical  theology.    Every  quarter,  Professor  Burton. 


VI.     BIBLICAL,  literature  IN  ENGLISH 
For  Students  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Colleges 

101.  Masterpieces  of  Religious  Literature. — The  most  notable  productions 
of  the  world's  great  religious  writers  both  of  bibfical  and  later  times.  Mj.  every 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

102.  Biblical  Masterpieces. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1923,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 
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103.  The  Authors  of  the  Bible.— M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922;  ^Mj. 

Autumn,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

104.  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Four  Gospels. — M.  First  Term,  Summer, 

1923,  AssiST-^'T  Professor  Merrifield. 

105.  Religious  Literature  in  the  Church  School. — M.  First  Tenn,  Summer, 
1922,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

106.  The  Life  of  Jesus. — Historical  background  of  Jesus'  life  and  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  it;  leading  features  of  his  public  career,  and  the  value  of  his 
hfe  for  his  own  time  and  for  modem  times.  Mj.  every  Autumn,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

109.  The  Rise  of  Christianity.— Social  and  religious  conditions  of  the  Roman 
Empire  before  the  Christian  Era;  causes  which  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
faith;  the  struggle  of  the  early  Christians  for  recognition;  the  development  of 
the  Church  to  200  a.d.;  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity  over  the  Roman  world. 
Mj.  every  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

110.  The  Religion  of  Paul. — |Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

111.  The  Teaching  of  Jesus. — The  fundamental  elements  of  reUgion  as 
taught  by  Jesus.    Mj.  every  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

112.  The  Religion  of  Jesus.— M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1922;  ^Mj.  Winter, 

1924,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

114.  The  Religious  Teachmg  of  the  Fourth  GospeL — ^Mj.  Spring,  1923, 
Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

117.  Modem  Religious  Problems. — The  fundamental  elements  of  the 
Christian  reUgion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  problems  of  a  college  student. 
|Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Assistant  Professor  Merrifield. 

120.  Jesus  and  the  Prophets. — ^Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Assistant  Professor 
Merrifield. 

122.  Dramatic  Elements  of  the  Bible. — |Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Merrifield. 

123.  Modem  Religious  Literatxire. — M.  First  Term,  Summer,  1923,  Assist- 
ANTT  Professor  Merrifield. 

124.  The  Laterpretation  of  Biblical  Literature. — Mj.  every  Autumn,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Merrifield. 

125.  Christianity  in  the  Modem  World. — Mj.  every  Winter,  Assistant 
Professor  Merrifield. 

126.  The  Modernization  of  Christianity. — M.  Second  Term,  Summer,  1922, 
Assistant  Professor  Merrifield 
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GREEK,  LATIN,  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY,  GENERAL 
LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN  PHILOLOGY 

DEGREES 

Undergraduate  study  in  these  Departments  forms  part  of  the  regular  course 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.    The  following  sequences  have  been  arranged: 

SEQUENCES  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK 

The  Bachelor's  degree  is  conferred  when  the  student  has  completed  36 
majors  and  has  obtained  at  least  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall  include 
one  principal  sequence  and  one  secondary  sequence. 

SEQUENCE   FOR   A.B.  STUDENTS 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  11  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek 
(7  if  all  are  taken  in  the  University),  including  entrance  work.  So  far  as  Latin  is 
concerned,  this  sequence  is  completed  when  a  student  (who  has  entered  with  4 
units  of  Latin)  has  finished  courses  4  (Cicero  and  Terence),  5  (Livy  and  Catullus), 
and  6  (Horace).  So  far  as  Greek  is  concerned,  the  sequence  is  completed  when  a 
student  who  has  entered  with  3  units  has  finished  courses  5,  6,  and  7.  In  the 
case  of  students  who  begin  Greek  in  college,  the  sequence  will  include  courses  1-7. 

The  second  sequence  consists  of  6  majors,  which  may  be  in  Latin,  Greek, 
a  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  any  other  subject  approved  by  the  Dean. 
For  this  sequence  the  Latin  Department  offers:  7  (Tibullus)  or  10  (Ovid); 
8  (Rapid-Reading  Course)  or  11  (Tacitus);  12  (Terence)  or  20,  or  30;  and  any 
three  in  the  list  headed  ''Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses."  The  Greek 
Department  offers  courses  37  (Hesiod),  41  (Lyric  Poetry),  14  (Herodotus). 
In  the  Department  of  History,  courses  A12  (History  of  Greece)  and  A13  (the 
History  of  the  Mediterranean  World)  will  be  accepted. 

Students  who  wish  to  take  their  secondary  sequence  partly  in  Latin  and 
partly  in  Greek  should  consult  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree,  who  wish  to  teach  Latin  as  their  main  sub- 
ject in  high  schools,  must  take,  in  addition  to  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  three  courses 
from  the  group  included  in  Nos.  7-12,  and  three  courses  from  the  group  headed 
"Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses";  candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree,  who 
wish  to  teach  Latin  as  their  secondary  subject  in  high  schools,  must  take,  in 
addition  to  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  three  courses  from  the  group  included  in 
Nos.  7-12. 

Latin  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B.  course  are  as 
follows: 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

I.    Latin:  courses  4,  5,  6;  7  or  10;  8  or  11;  12  or  20  or  30;  and  any  three 

in  the  list  headed  "Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses." 
II.    T>atin  and  Greek:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  50,  and  two  courses  selected  from  7-12, 

with  three  Greek  Senior  college  courses. 
III.    Latin  and  Sanskrit:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  chosen  from  7-12, 
followed  by  Sanskrit  10,  11,  12. 
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IV.    Latin  and  Comparative  Philology:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  chosen 
from  7-12;    followed  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Comparative 
Philology  1-7,  or  from  Comparative  Philology  10,  11,  German  103,  109, 
English  21;  or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  German  81,  82,  91,  103-9; 
or  by  three  courses  chosen  from  Enghsh  21 ,  22,  23,  28,  33,  37;  or  by 
three  courses  chosen  from  French  101,  7,  41,  46,  47,  48,  83,  62. 
V.    Latin  and  Romance:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses  selected  from  7-12, 
followed  by  three  suitable  courses  in  Romance  approved  by  the 
Departmental  Adviser. 
VI.    Latin  and  Romance,  Teacher's  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses 
selected  from  7-12,  followed  by  French  11  or  12,  40  or  42  or  43,  and 
one  other  course  approved  by  the  Departmental  Adviser. 
VII.    Latin  and  German:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  followed  by  the  first  three 

in  any  sequence  for  German  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  take. 
VIII.    Latin  and  German,  Teachers'  Sequence:  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  three  courses 
chosen  from  7-12,  with  German  97  or  98  and  two  other  courses  chosen 
from  81-101. 

IX.    Latin  and  English:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 

from  English  21,  22,  23,  28,  69,  70,  84. 
X.    Latin  and  History:  Latin  secondary  sequence,  with  three  courses  chosen 
from  History  A12,  A13,  A14,  A15,  A17. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Latin  4,  5,  6;  7  or  10;  8  or  11;  12  or  20  or  30. 

In  regard  to  Greek  sequences  for  students  other  than  those  taking  the  A.B. 
course  and  for  combinations  of  courses  in  Greek  with  courses  in  other  depart- 
ments, consult  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  Dialects;  7,  Greek  Dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature; 
Germanic  Languages:  103,  Gothic;  104,  Old  High  German;  108,  Introduction  to 
German  Philology. 

PBINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  German  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 

SECONDAKT  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Graduate  study  in  these  Departments  may  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  higher  degrees  found  on 
pages  20-24  of  this  Circular  special  requirements  of  the  departments  of  this  group 
are  as  follows: 
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THE  master's  degree 

a)  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  shall  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  head 
of  the  principal  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation. 

6)  The  candidate  shall  present  his  dissertation  in  complete  form  to  the 
instructor  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  at  least  four  weeks  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree.  The  disserta- 
tion shall  be  passed  upon  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it.  If  provisionally 
approved  by  him,  it  shall  be  typewritten,  and  in  this  form  deposited  by  him  with 
the  departmental  librarian  at  least  ten  days  before  the  final  examination.  On 
depositing  the  dissertation  the  instructor  shall  direct  the  hbrarian  to  send  dated 
notices  to  all  members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  will 
be  on  view  for  one  week. 

c)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held  not 
later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candidate 
expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

the  doctor's  degree 

a)  The  dissertation  shall  be  passed  upon  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  it  and  one  other  member  appointed  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department,  and  shall  be  deposited  in  typewitten  form  with  the  departmental 
librarian  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  The  committee 
depositing  the  dissertation  shall  request  the  librarian  to  send  dated  notices  to  all 
members  of  the  departments  concerned  that  the  dissertation  is  on  view.  The 
dissertation  shall  remain  on  view  two  weeks. 

b)  The  examination  will  be  partly  oral  and  partly  written.  The  written 
examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned.  The  oral  examination  must  be  held 
not  later  than  the  second  Friday  preceding  the  Convocation  at  which  the  candi- 
date expects  to  receive  his  degree. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY, 
GENERAL  LINGUISTICS,  AND  INDO-IRANIAN 
PHILOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Carl  Darling  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit. 
Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  aims  of  the  Department  will  be: 

1.  To  furnish  the  requisite  training  for  those  intending  to  make  Indo- 
European  Philology  their  chief  work.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  family  by  means  of  courses  which  combine  a  practical 
introduction  to  the  respective  languages  with  lectures  and  exercises  on  their 
comparative  grammar.  Such  courses  are  offered  by  this  Department  in  Sanskrit, 
Pali,  Avestan,  Old  Persian,  Lithuanian,  and  Church  Slavonic,  and  by  other 
departments,  but  accepted  also  in  this  Department,  in  Gothic,  Old  English,  Old 
High  German,  Old  Norse,  etc.,  also  in  Old  Irish  and  in  Russian.  In  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  which  a  practical  knowledge  is  presupposed,  the  work  will  be  entirely 
grammatical,  consisting  of  lectures  and  exercises  on  the  comparative  grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  Greek  and  Italic  dialects. 

2.  To  provide  for  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  Indie  Philology.  The 
courses  offered  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  needs  alike  of  students  who  turn 
to  Sanskrit  for  the  better  understanding  of  Indo-European  language  and  civiliza- 
tion and  of  those  who  are  interested  especially  in  the  contributions  of  India  to 
religious  and  philosophical  thought.  Provision  is  made  for  a  consecutive  course 
of  study  extending  over  three  years. 

3.  To  act  as  an  auxihary  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  departments  by  furnishing 
instruction  in  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  classical  languages  and  in  the 
Greek  and  Itahc  dialects.  Courses  1  and  2  wiU  also  be  adapted  to  students  in 
the  Germanic  and  English  departments  who  are  engaged  chiefly  in  linguistic  work. 

4.  To  provide  a  brief  introductory  course,  such  as  will  be  of  value  to  the 
general  student. 

BEQUENCKS 

1,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language;  2,  Comparative  Grammar 
of  Greek  and  Latin;  3,  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar; 
6,  Italic  dialects;  7,  Greek  dialects;  10,  Elementary  Sanskrit;  11,  Advanced 
Sanskrit;  12,  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study;  13,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

Courses  in  Gothic  and  Germanic  Philology  may  be  substituted  for  the  later 
courses  in  the  sequence,  and  various  combinations  with  the  work  of  other  depart- 
ments may  be  offered. 
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SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Sequences  of  six  majors  may  be  made  by  employing  courses  1  and  2  and 
selecting  the  additional  four  majors  from  the  remainder  of  the  series,  i.e.,  1,  2,  3, 
10,  11,  12;  or  1,  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  10,  13;  or  1,  2,  10,  11,  12,  13. 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  who  desire  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  comparative 
grammar  and  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  1-7  and  10-15  are  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses;  all  others 
are  graduate  only. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — General  principles  of 
Unguistic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modem  languages  (chiefly 
Latin,  Enghsh,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned  reading.  Prerequi- 
site :  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modem  European  language  other  than 
Enghsh.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

2.  Outlines  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  Greek  and  Latin  (Sovmds  and 
Inflections). — Primarily  for  classical  students,  though  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  of  Germanic  or  Romance  Philology.  Intended  to  be  eminently  practical, 
emphasizing  those  relations  which  can  be  understood  from  a  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  themselves,  and  the  facts  which  are  most  helpful  to  an 
understanding  of  the  historical  development  in  each  language.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

3.  Exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  Historical  Grammar  Based  on  the  Study  of 
Selected  Inscriptions. — The  time  is  equally  divided  between  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  either  half  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  minor.  Mj.  (or  M.),  Winter,  Tu., 
Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Buck. 

4.  Historical  Latin  Grammar. — Lectures  and  exercises.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

5.  Popular  Latin. — Reading  of  selected  texts  for  the  study  of  the  grammar 
and  vocabulary  of  Popular  Latin.  Intended  especially  for  students  of  Romance 
Philology.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

6.  Italic  Dialects. — Buck's  Grammar  oj  Oscan  and  Umbrian.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Buck.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

7.  Greek  Dialects. — Buck's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Dialects. 
Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

8.  Modem  Greek. — Reading  and  exercises  in  the  spoken  language,  with 
constant  reference  to  its  relation  to  ancient  Greek,  especially  in  respect  to  semantic 
changes.  Pernot's  Grammaire  de  grec  moderne  and  Recueil  de  textes.  Mj.  Winter, 
11:00,  Professor  Buck. 

10.  Sanskrit  (elementary  course). — Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  and  Lan- 
man's  Sanskrit  Reader.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1:30,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Clark. 

11.  Sanskrit. — Reading  of  classical  texts  from  Lanman's  Reader  and  exer- 
cises in  Sanskrit  composition.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

12.  Introduction  to  Vedic  Study. — Lanman's  Reader  and  Hillebrandt's 
Vedachrestomathie  will  be  used.    Mj.  Spring,  1 : 30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

13.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — A  brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  India. 
The  social  and  intellectual  conditions  under  which  this  literature  was  produced, 
and  its  place  in  the  hterature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  or  Pali  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will 
be  required.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

14.  The  Religions  of  India. — A  brief  outUne  of  the  religion  and  mythology 
of  the  Vedas  and  an  account  of  the  three  great  Hindu  religions — Brahmanism, 
Buddhism,  and  Hinduism.    A  few  introductory  lectures  will  be  given,  treating 
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of  the  country  and  people,  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Hindu  modes  of 
thought,  of  Sanskrit  literature,  of  political  history,  and  of  the  growth  of  so(  ial 
institutions.    Mj.  Summer  and  Wmter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

16.  History  of  India. — The  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social 
development  from  the  time  of  the  Rig-Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey  in  1757. 
The  formation  of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be  traced  in  order  to 
give  a  background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in  India.  Mj.  Spring, 
2:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

17.  Kalidasa:  "^Jakuntala"  (with  an  introduction  to  scenic  Prakrit). — Mj. 
Summer  and  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

19.  Pali. — For  beginners.  Andersen's  Pali  Reader.  Prerequisite:  Sans- 
krit.   Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

20.  Avestan  and  Old  Persian. — Introduction  to  Iranian  philology.  Jack- 
son's Avesta  Grammar  and  Avesta  Reader,  and  Tolman's  Ancient  Persian  Lexicon 
and  Texts.  Prerequisite:  Sanskrit.  Mj.  Professor  Buck.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

21.  Lithuanian  and  Church  Slavonic. — Introduction  to  Bal to-Slavic  Philol- 
ogy. Leskien's  Litanisches  Lesehuch  and  Handbuch  der  altbulgarischen  Sprache. 
Mj.  Professor  Buck.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

25.  Seminar. — Problems  in  Indo-European  Phonology  and  Morphology. 
Mj.  Winter,  F.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Buck. 

26.  Vedic  Seminar. — Interpretation  of  selected  hymns  from  the  Rig- Veda. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

IN  the  department  of  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

103.  Gothic. — Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

104.  Old  High  German. — Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 

108.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor 
Wood. 

109.  Old  Saxon. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 
113.  Old  Frisian. — Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

21.  Old  English  (elementary). — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor HULBERT. 

170A,  B.  Old  and  Middle  Irish. — 2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor 
Cross. 

in  the  department  of  oriental  languages  and  literatures 

301-3.  Elementary  Russian. — 3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  9:00, 
Associate  Professor  Harper. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 

of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Robert  Johnson  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 
Clarence  Fassett  Castle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Smith,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

Roy  Batchelder  Nelson,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Greek. 


FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Floyd  Albert  Spencer,  A.B.  Hermann  Lloyd  Tracy,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Ability  to  read  Greek  with  accuracy  and  ease  and  intelligent  enjoyment  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  are  the  indispensable  prerequisites  of  all 
higher  Greek  scholarship.  All  other  interests  that  may  attach  to  the  study  are 
subordinate  to  these,  and  their  pursuit  is  positively  harmful  if  it  prematurely 
distracts  the  student's  attention  from  his  main  purpose. 

In  the  work  of  the  Junior  Colleges  the  Department  will  keep  this  principle 
steadily  in  view,  and  will  endeavor  to  teach  a  practical  knowledge  of  Greek 
vocabulary  and  idiom,  and  to  impart  Uterary  and  historic  culture  by  means  of 
rapid  viva  voce  translation  and  interpretation  of  the  simpler  masterpieces  of  the 
Hterature.  The  authors  especially  studied  will  be  Homer,  Xenophon's  Memora- 
bilia and  Hellenica,  with  two  or  three  of  the  minor  Platonic  dialogues,  a  few  of 
the  easier  Greek  orations,  selections  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several 
Greek  plays.  In  the  Senior  Colleges  the  chief  stress  will  still  be  laid  on  reading 
and  exegesis,  but  the  range  of  authors  presented  to  the  student's  choice  will  be 
enlarged  to  include  Pindar  and  Bacchylides,  further  study  of  the  drama,  Theoc- 
ritus and  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  the  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Aristotle,  and 
Plato.  Special  courses  will  also  be  given  in  archeology,  epigraphy,  private 
and  public  antiquities,  and  hterary  history'. 

sequences 

The  Department  of  Greek  offers  a  sequence  of  three  courses  in  the  Junior 
College  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  Greek  Epic,  Dramatic,  and  Philosophic 
Literature.  In  the  Senior  College  a  number  of  more  advanced  courses  in  the 
same  fields  are  offered,  as  well  as  courses  in  the  orators  and  historians.  From 
these  courses  students  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  Colleges  may  select  sequences  to 
suit  their  individual  tastes  and  preparation  with  the  advice  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department.^ 

» Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  are  obliged  to  pursue  a  sequence  in  addition  to 
tlie  required  1 1  majors  of  Latin  and  9  majors  of  Greek  (inclusive  of  high-school  work) : 
see  p.  155 
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The  ultimate  aim  of  the  graduate  work  is  to  train  iBnished  scholars,  teachers, 
and  investigators.  Great  pains  will  be  taken,  however,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
error  of  hurrying  into  investigation  students  who  lack  the  indispensable  prehmi- 
nary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  The  Department  will 
make  a  distinct  effort  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  students  of  this  type.  The 
opportunities  of  the  Senior  Colleges  will  be  open  to  them,  and  suitable  graduate 
courses  are  provided  for  them;  they  will  also  be  admitted  to  the  seminar  as 
listeners  and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  as  active  participants,  on  condition 
that  they  at  the  same  time  pursue  special  auxiliary  courses  of  reading  organized 
for  them  in  connection  with  the  seminar. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Greek  (and  where  Greek  is  the  major 
subject  Latin  must  be  offered  as  the  minor)  will  be  expected  to  show,  in  addition 
to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  two  languages  and  facility  in 
using  them,  a  familiarity  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  history  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Literature,  and  a  special  knowledge  of  a  chosen  author  or  authors  in  each 
language.  When  Greek  is  taken  as  the  major  subject,  special  stress  will  be  laid 
on  range  and  accuracy  of  reading,  and  on  the  quality  of  the  dissertation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Four  elementary  courses  are  offered  for  two  classes  of  students :  (a)  those  who 
enter  college  without  receiving  full  credit  for  the  preparatory  work  in  Greek,  and 
(b)  those  who  desire  to  begin  Greek  in  the  college  and  proceed  to  the  A.B.  degree. 
The  latter  class  of  students  will  ordinarily  satisfy  the  requirements  in  Greek  for 
the  A.B.  degree  of  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  but  course  4  may  be  omitted  by 
those  who  read  at  least  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey  in  connection  with  course  5. 
In  this  way  the  full  requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  six  courses. 

1.  Elementary  Greek. — For  (a)  those  who  have  never  studied  Greek, 
(6)  those  who  desire  to  review  rapidly  the  elements  of  Greek.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00, 
Dr.  Smith;  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Bonner;  Winter,  9:00,  Dr.  Smith. 

2.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis." — Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  the  equivalent  of 
one  year's  work  in  Elementary  Greek  in  the  preparatory  school.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:00,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

3.  Xenophon:  "Anabasis"  (continued). — The  later  books  of  the  Anabasis 
or  selections  from  other  historical  works.  M  j .  Autumn,  9 : 00,  Dr.  Smith;  Spring, 
10:00,  Professor  Bonner. 

4.  Homer:  "Iliad"  (elementary  course). — Autumn,  10:00;  Winter,  2:30, 
Dr.  Smith. 

6.  Homer:  "Odyssey." — Nine  to  twelve  books.  Prerequisite:  course  4. 
Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Dr.  Smith; 
Spring,  10:00,  Mr.  . 

6.  Plato:  "Apology"  and  "Crito". — Required  of  all  students  in  the  College 
of  Arts.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Bonner;  Spring,  8:00,  Associate 
Professor  Castle. 

7.  Introduction  to  Greek  Tragedy. — The  tragedies  generally  selected  for 
study  are  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sopliocles.  Prerequisite: 
courses  5  and  6.  Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Arts.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:00;  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
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II.     JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSE 

10.  Plato:  Minor  Dialogues;  Euripides. — The  Medea  will  be  read  carefully 
and  one  other  play  rapidly.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  either  5  or  6  or  7 
in  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  for  the  A.B.  degree.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  10:00,  Dr.  Smith. 


III.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Greek  see  p.  162. 

14.  Herodotus. — Mj.  Professor  Castle.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

15.  Thucydides. — Portions  of  the  earlier  books  will  be  read,  and  topics  for 
oral  or  written  reports  will  be  assigned.    Mj.  Spring,  1924,  Professor  Bonner. 

17.  Xenophon:  "Hellenica." — Selections  dealing  with  the  principal  events 
and  movements  in  the  period  covered  by  the  work  will  be  read  in  class.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  directed  to  the  history  of  Thebes.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00, 
Professor  Bonner. 

19.  Aristotle:  "Constitution  of  Athens." — The  whole  work  will  be  read  and 
discussed  in  class.  Reports  on  assigned  topics  involving  collateral  readings  in  the 
other  sources  will  be  expected.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  9:00, 
Professor  Bonner. 

21.  Greek  Historical  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

23.  Attic  Orators. — Mj.  Professor  Bonner.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
25.  Isocrates. — The  PanegyriciLS,  the  Areopagiticus,  and  selections  from  the 

other  pubhc  speeches.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Bonner. 
27.  Demosthenes:   Forensic  Speeches. — Mj.  Professor  Bonner.  [Not 

given  in  1922-23.] 

29.  Demosthenes:  Public  Speeches. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  2:30, 
Professor  Shorey. 

31.  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

33.  Homer. — Rapid  reading  and  hterary  study  of  the  Iliad.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

35.  Homer  in  European  Literature  and  Culture. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

37.  Hesiod,  and  Homeric  Hymns. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Castle. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

41.  Lyric  Poetry. — Interpretation  of  the  lyric  poets  (exlcusive  of  Pindar), 
especially  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Bacchyhdes,  with  an  account  of  the 
beginnings  and  the  development  of  the  various  forms  of  song-poetry  and  its 
relation  to  the  social  and  political  environment.  Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor 
Shorey. 

43.  Theocritus. — The  early  elegiac  and  melic  poets  and  Theocritus.  Mj. 

Autumn,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

47.  Pindar. — Mj,  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

49.  Aeschylus. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

51.  Sophocles. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

53.  Euripides. — Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Castle. 

55.  Aristophanes. — M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  3:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

57.  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Plato. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey. 

[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

59.  Plato:  "The  Republic." — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1922- 

23.] 
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61.  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French 
and  English  Literature. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

62.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

63.  The  Post- Aristotelian  Philosophies. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

66.  Lucian. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
68.  Literary  Criticism  of  the  Ancients. — Mj.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

70,  71,  72.  Seminar:  Greek  Tragedy. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

73,  74,  75.  Seminar:  Plato. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

76,  77,  78.  Seminar:  Homer. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Shorey.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

79,  80,  81.  Seminar:  History  of  Greek  Philosophy. — Based  primarily  upon 
Diehl's  Vorsokraliker  and  Ritter  and  Preller's  Historia  philosophiae  Graecae. 
3Mjs.,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  M.  and  W.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Shorey. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses: 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  see  page  159  in  this  Circular. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

30.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wilkins 
AND  Others. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

A12.  The  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 

HUTH. 

A13.  The  History  of  the  Mediterranean  World. — From  Alexander  to  Augus- 
tus.   Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND 
LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department. 
William  Gardner  Hale,  A.B.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Latin  Language 

and  Literature. 
Charles  Chandler,  A.M.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Latin. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 
Charles  Henry  Beeson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin. 

Mabel  Banta  Beeson,  A.M.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 
Sarah  Frances  Pellett,  A.M.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Latin. 
Dorothea  Clinton  Woodworth,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  Latin. 

Herbert  C.  Lipscomb,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College  (Summer,  1922). 

Frederick  William  Santord,  S.B.,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, University  of  Nebraska  (Summer,  1922). 

Harry  Fletcher  Scott,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Classics,  Ohio  University 
(Summer,  1922). 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Blanche  Beatrice  Boyer,  A.M.  Ad  aline  Lincoln,  A.M. 

Maud  Elizabeth  Craig,  A.M.  Paul  Grady  Moorhead,  A.M. 

GENERAL  AIMS 
The  Department  offers  a  small  group  of  courses  intended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  who  have  not  begun  the  study  of  Latin  before  entering  college,  and 
a  larger  group  for  those  who,  already  equipped  with  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  language,  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  either  as  their  main  interest  or  as 
part  of  a  general  education.  The  graduate  courses  are  devised  primarily  for 
students  planning  to  teach  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and, 
in  addition  to  an  occasional  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  secondary 
schools,  provide  opportunities  for  acquaintance  with  the  content  and  the  form  of 
the  Uterature,  the  Hfe,  and  the  thought  of  the  people,  and  their  contribution  to 
the  development  of  civihzation.  In  the  various  aspects  of  ancient  culture  the 
work  of  the  Department  is  supplemented  by  courses  in  history,  in  philosophy, 
in  language,  and  in  art  in  other  departments. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 
In  planning  their  work  students  will  find  it  helpful  to  consult  some  member 
of  the  Department,  and  graduate  students  particularly  should  seek  advice  be- 
fore registering. 

sequences  in  latin  for  undergraduates 
See  p.  155  of  this  Circular.  .  .  - 
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HIGHER  DEGREES 

Most  students  who  are  beginning  graduate  work  will  find  it  advisable  to 
take  further  reading  courses  before  electing  courses  of  a  more  technical  character. 
The  work  of  the  seminars  can  be  done  with  most  profit  hy  those  who  have  already 
spent  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study  at  the  University. 

All  gi-aduate  courses  and  the  Senior  College  courses  numbered  above  19  are 
accepted  as  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree. 

Degree  of  A.M. — A  student  looking  forward  to  candidacy  for  the  Master's 
degree  in  Latin  may  consult  in  the  first  instance  any  instructor  in  the  Department. 
It  is  advisable  that  this  consultation  be  held  in  the  first  quarter  of  graduate 
residence.    The  instructor  will  refer  the  case  to  the  Department. 

If  the  intention  of  candidacy  is  approved,  the  Faculty  of  the  Department 
will  assign  to  the  student  an  official  adviser,  under  whose  general  charge  and 
direction  will  faU  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  the  choice  of  courses  taken  for 
the  degree  (under  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  supplementary 
regulations  of  the  Department)  and  the  preparation  of  the  required  dissertation. 
Such  choice  of  courses  and  selection  of  a  dissertation  subject  must  also  be  finally 
approved  by  the  Department  before  the  appUcant  be  admitted  to  candidacy. 

The  dissertation  in  complete  form  must  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  candidate's  official  adviser  and  by  one  other  instructor  in  the  Department, 
to  be  designated  for  the  pm'pose  in  each  case  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  required  to  pass  the  regular  class 
examinations  in  the  eight  major  courses  presented  for  the  degree  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  respective  courses,  and  to  maintain  in  each  course  a  standing  not 
lower  than  grade  C  (according  to  the  standard  set  for  undergraduates),  and  to 
maintain  in  the  entire  group  of  eight  courses  an  average  standing  not  lower  than 
grade  B. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  are  also  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination  not  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  conferred.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  The 
written  examination  will  precede  the  oral,  and  will  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  translate  Latin  prose  and  poetry  into  English  and  English  prose  into  Latin. 
The  oral  examination  will  emphasize  the  essential  matters  of  Roman  history  and 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  suggested  by  the  courses  taken. 

Degree  of  Ph.D. — The  examinations  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
Latin  and  Greek  (when  Latin  is  the  principal  subject  Greek  must  be  offered  as  a 
secondary  subject)  shall  include: 

1.  A  dissertation  (see  pp,  22-23). 

2.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on:  A,  transla- 
tion into  Latin;  and  B,  translation  from  Latin  into  English  at  sight. 

3.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
author  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department;  this  examination  shall  test  the  candidate's  control  of  the  principles 
of  text  criticism  and  interpretation. 

4.  A  written  examination,  not  less  than  three  hours  in  length,  on  a  special 
topic  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department;  the  topic  may  be,  for  example,  a  period  of  hterary  history,  a 
literary  type,  a  period  of  ancient  history,  a  phase  of  Roman  government,  some 
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aspect  of  private  life,  a  feature  of  the  Latin  language  or  of  Latin  style,  etc.  The 
v/idest  variety  of  choice  is  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon 
independent  study  by  the  candidate  of  a  topic  which  is  either  entirely  apart  from 
any  work  in  courses  or  is  an  intensive  and  independent  study  of  a  theme  only 
broadly  covered  by  work  in  courses. 

5.  An  oral  examination,  not  less  than  two  hours  in  length,  divided  as  follows: 

A.  Prescribed  subjects:  (1)  the  History  of  the  Latin  Language,  including 
sounds  and  inflections,  sj^tax,  and  style;  (2)  the  History  of  Latin  Literature; 
(3)  Roman  History.  The  period  covered  under  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  is  from  the 
beginning  down  to  and  including  Boethius. 

B.  Elective  subjects:  The  candidate  will  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  from  the  following  lists  of  subjects  at  least  three  in 
which  he  will  offer  himseK  for  examination:  (1)  Art  and  Archaeology;  (2)  Epig- 
raphy; (3)  Paleography;  (4)  Private  Antiquities;  (5)  Pubhc  Antiquities,  with 
narrower  definition  to  law  or  government,  if  desirable  in  individual  cases; 
(6)  Philosophy;  (7)  Religion.  (The  list  may  be  extended  as  the  Department 
suggests  and  experience  dictates.) 

Note  1. — It  is  understood  that  the  Department  will  encourage  co-ordination  under 
1, 3(  4,  5B,  so  that  a  candidate's  choice  of  a  dissertation  subject,  author,  topic,  and  selected 
subjects  for  oral  examination  may  realize  a  desirable  synthesis. 

Note  2. — The  examination  in  2  or  3  or  4  may  be  taken  by  the  candidate  at  any  time, 
subsequent  to  his  admission  to  candidacy,  that  is  approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  minor  is  Latin  are  expected  to 
take  nine  majors  in  that  department,  three  of  which  should  be  in  the  seminar. 

The  examination  in  the  case  of  candidates  whose  minor  is  Latin  shall  consist 
of  2B  and  5A. 

For  candidates  for  higher  degrees  who  desire  to  do  a  part  of  their  work  in 
other  departments,  arrangements  may  be  made,  upon  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Latin  Department,  whereby  a  certain  moderate  amount  of  work 
in  these  subjects  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  corresponding  amount  in  Latin. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

0.  Elementary  Latin  for  Pre-Medical  Students. — The  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  easy  reading  matter.  The  work  does  not  count  for  college  credit, 
but  meets  the  requirements  in  Latin  for  the  Pre-Medical  course.  A  special  tuition 
fee  is  charged.  The  course  runs  continuously  through  the  Autumn  and  Winter 
Quarters,  five  hours  weekly,  3:30,  Mrs.  Wood  worth. 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

a)  The  following  courses  are  for  those  who  have  had  only  two  years  of  high- 
school  Latin: 

1.  Eutropius  and  Ovid. — Selections  from  the  Breviarium  of  Eutropius  and 
stories  from  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  will  be  read.  One  hour  each  week  will 
be  devoted  to  a  review  of  Latin  grammar.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Miss  Boter. 

2.  Virgil  and  Sallust. — Reading  of  the  second  book  of  the  Aeneid,  and  of  the 
Catiline  of  Sallust;  Latin  prose  composition.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Miss  Craig. 

3.  Cicero  and  Gellius. — The  reading  will  consist  of  In  Catilinam  i  and  iv,  and 
stories  from  the  Nodes  Atticae  of  Gellius;  writing  of  Latin.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00, 
Miss  Lincoln. 
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Students  who  have  had  three  years  of  high-school  Latin  may,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Department,  be  admitted  to  course  4  after  taking  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  courses. 

b)  The  following  courses  are  for  those  who  have  had  four  years  of  high-school 
Latin  or  who  have  taken  courses  1,  2,  and  3  in  college : 

4.  Cicero:  "De  Senectute";  Terence;  Phormlo. — Translation;  the  writing 
of  Latin.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  power  to  read  con- 
tinuous pages  of  Latin  of  moderate  difficulty  with  comparative  ease  and  speed. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Miller;  11:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

5.  Livy:  Book  XXI;  Catullus:  Selections. — Translation;  the  writing  of 
Latin.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Miller;  11:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

6.  Horace:  "Odes"  and  "Epodes."— The  attention  of  the  students  will  be 
directed  almost  wholly  to  the  literary  side  of  the  poet's  works.  Mj.  Summer, 
11:00,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Scott;  Second  Term,  Associate 
Professor  Sanford;  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Miller;  11:00,  Mr.  . 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  who  have  had  four  years  of  high-school 
Latin  are  required  to  take  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 

Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  who  have  had  only  two  years  of  high-school 
Latin  are  required  to  take  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

II.     JUNIOR  AND  senior  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Note. — Prerequisite  for  any  of  the  courses  under  this  head:  courses  4,  5,  and  6. 
Courses  7-12  are  not  open  to  graduate  students  for  credit  toward  a  higher  degree. 
Note. — For  sequences  in  Latin  see  pp.  155-56. 

7.  Elegiac  Poetry. — A  considerable  portion  of  Tibullus  will  be  read,  and 
selections  from  Propertius.    Mj,  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

8.  Rapid-Reading  Course:  Sallust:  "Jugurtha":  Phaedrus;  Quintus 
Curtius. — Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

10.  Ovid:  Selections  from  the  "Epistulae,"  "Amores,"  "Fasti,"  "Meta- 
morphoses," and  "Tristia." — A  general  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  Ovid  and 
of  his  place  in  Roman  literature.    Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

11.  Tacitus:  "Agricola,"  and  "Germania." — The  more  general  problems  of 
the  relation  between  content  and  literary  form  will  be  studied.  Considerable 
attention  to  reading  Latin  aloud.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

12.  Terence. — Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

III.     senior  college  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

20.  Plautus. — Detailed  study  of  selected  plays.  The  characteristics  of 
early  Latin — forms,  syntax,  and  versification;  the  relation  of  Plautus  to  his 
Greek  originals;  the  development  of  the  form  and  content  of  ancient  comedy. 
IVIj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

21.  Lucretius. — Books  I,  III,  and  V  of  the  De  rerum  natura,  with  special 
reference  to  content  and  style.    Mj .  Winter,  11 : 00,  Professor  Prescott. 

21A.  Roman  Philosophy. — Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natura,  Cicero's  Dream  of 
Sdpio,  and  Seneca's  Essays  and  Epistles  will  form  the  basis  of  a  study  of  the 
Epicurean  and  the  Stoic  Philosophy.    Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Lipscomb. 

22.  Catullus. — Most  of  the  poems  of  Catullus  are  read,  with  due  attention 
to  their  metrical  form  and  literary  antecedents  and  to  their  social  and  historical 
setting.  This  work  is  supplemented  by  the  reading  of  other  Latin  lyrics  of  the 
republican  and  imperial  periods  not  included  in  other  courses  offered  by  the  de- 
partment.   Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

23.  Caesar:  "Civil  War." — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 
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24.  Cicero:  "Letters." — Mj.    Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1922- 

23.] 

25.  Cicero:  "Tusculan  Disputations." — Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

27.  Pastoral  Poetry. — Introductory  study  of  Theocritus  (in  translation  or 
in  the  original);  detailed  study  of  the  Eclogues  of  Virg;il;  rapid  reading  of  selec- 
tions from  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Early  Empire;  lectures  on  the  development 
of  the  pastoral  down  to  the  Renaissance.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Pres- 

COTT. 

29.  Virgil:  "Aeneid,"  Books  VII-XIL— Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1922  -23.] 

30.  Horace:  "Satires"  and  "Epistles." — Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Professor 
Miller. 

32.  Seneca:  Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

33.  Seneca:  "Tragedies." — Three  or  four  of  the  tragedies  will  be  studied 
in  detail,  with  especial  reference  to  Seneca's  style  and  dramatic  art.  T'he  remain- 
ing tragedies  will  be  read  rapidly  in  translations,  with  a  study  of  their  philosophical 
content  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Greek  dramas  on  the  same 
themes.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Miller. 

34.  Quintilian:  "Institutes,"  Book  X. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

35.  Martial. — Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

36.  Pliny  the  Younger:  "Letters." — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

37.  The  "Annals"  of  Tacitus. — Readings  cover  the  greater  part  of  Books 
I-VI,  which  treat  of  the  hfe  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  poUtical  theory  and  the  Uterary  method  of  the  historian,  and  lectures  are  given 
on  the  beginnings  and  character  of  the  Roman  principate.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Professor  Merrill. 

38.  Juvenal. — The  course  presents  a  picture  of  life  and  manners  in  Rome 
under  the  Early  Empire,  and,  in  addition,  much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
accurate  and  inteUigent  rendering  of  the  verse.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor 
Beeson. 

39.  Suetonius. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

40.  Ovid:  "Metamorphoses." — Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.1 

41.  Prose  of  the  Early  Empire. — Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  hterature  will 
be  sui)plemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  translation  from  the  writings  of  the 
more  important  authors.    Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

42.  Church  Latin. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

43.  Latin  Hymns. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

44.  The  Writing  of  Latin. — Prepared  exercises  in  translation  into  Latin  of 
suitable  passages  selected  from  Enghsh  authors.  Toward  the  end  of  the  course 
some  exercises  are  set  for  practice  in  writing  extempore  versions,  and  in  original 
composition  in  Latin  on  simple  themes.  This  course  is  offered  annually,  but  the 
work  is  varied  so  that  it  may  be  elected  by  the  same  student  in  any  number  of 
successive  years.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Merrill. 

45.  Teachers'  Training  Course. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

46.  Teachers'  Training  Course  in  Virgil. — Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

47.  General  Course  for  Teachers. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.1 
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48.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

49.  Roman  Political  Institutions. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

60.  Roman  Private  Life. — M j .  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in  1922-23] . 

63.  Roman  Coinage. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1922-23], 

64.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wilkins 
AND  Others.    (See  General  Literature  30). 

66.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the  High  School. — Organization  of  the  Latin 
course  in  high  schools  and  details  of  its  application.  Details  of  procedure  in  the 
teaching  of  first-year  Latin  and  of  the  subsequent  high-school  courses.  Pi,esults 
of  educational  studies  which  throw  hght  on  the  worth  of  particular  methods  and 
the  appropriateness  of  different  types  of  material  for  reading.  Mj.  Summer, 
1:30,  First  Term,  Associate  Professor  Scott;  Second  Term,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Sanpord. 

iv.    graduate  courses 

NoTB- — Advanced  Senior  College  students  may  be  admitted,  by  special  permission 
of  the  instructor,  to  the  courses  numbered  60-98. 

61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

62.  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

66.  Petronius,  and  Colloquial  Latin. — A  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
colloquial  Latin  in  the  fields  of  lexicography,  pronunciation,  syntax,  and  style, 
to  determine  the  relation  of  colloquial  to  hterary  Latin,  and  to  trace  its  connection 
with  archaic  Latin  and  with  the  Romance  languages.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00; 
Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Beeson. 

67.  Roman  Sepulchral  Poetry. — Mj.  Professor  Miller.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.]   


70.  Roman  Comedy. — Mj.  Professor  Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
70A.  Roman  Comedy. — ^A  study  of  representative  plays  of  Plautus  and 
Terence  with  reference  (1)  to  their  relation  to  Greek  and  modem  comedy,  (2)  to 
Greek  and  Roman  life  and  maimers,  (3)  to  the  characteristics  of  colloquial 
Latin.    Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Professor  Lipscomb. 

76.  Research  Course  in  Virgil's  "Aeneid." — Mj.  Professor  Prescott. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

77.  Latin  Elegy:  Propertius.— Selected  elegies  of  Propertius,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  development  of  Latin  elegy  and  its  relation  to  Greek  models. 
Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Prescott. 

79.  A  History  of  Latin  Poetay  Down  to  the  Early  Middle  Ages. — Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Prescott.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

83.  Roman  Religion. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

84.  Early  Latin. — Mj.  Professor  Beeson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

85.  Introduction  to  Latin  Inscriptions. — Mj.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

Seminars. — It  is  planned  to  offer  each  year  a  seminar  on  some  department 
of  Hterature,  or  some  author,  which  all  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are 
expected  to  take.  The  purpose  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  apparatus  and 
methods  of  research  work. 

87,  88,  89.  Roman  Comedy. — ^3Mjs.  Professor  Peescott.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 
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90,  91,  92.  Catullus.— SMjs.  Professor  Merrill.  [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
99,  100,  101.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Pliny. — Text-criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion. The  extant  manuscript  authority  for  the  text,  in  both  published  and  un- 
published material,  will  be  critically  examined,  the  proper  groupings  of  the 
manuscripts  into  families  will  be  determined,  and  the  processes  of  inference  by 
which  the  probable  constitution  of  the  archetype  is  to  be  restored  will  be  analyzed 
and  practised.  On  the  interpretative  side,  more  minute  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  problems  of  chronology,  history,  and  administration  than  to  those  of  diction, 
syntax,  and  style.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Th.  and  F.,  4:30-6:30, 
Professor  Merrill. 

102,  103,  104.  Seminar:  "Letters"  of  Cicero. — 3Mjs.  Professor  Merrill. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY 

Cf.  p.  158  of  this  Circular. 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

A12.  History  of  Greece. — Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A13.  History  of  the  Mediterranean  "World. — From  Alexander  to  Augustus. 
Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A14.  Roman  Empire. — Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  1 : 30,  Assistant  Professor 
Huth. 
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ROMANCE,  GERMAN,  ENGLISH,  AND  GENERAL 
LITERATURE 

FACILITIES 

The  libraries  of  the  departments  of  the  Modern  Language  Group  contain 
about  60,000  volumes.  The  Germanic  library  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  collection  of  eighteenth-century  books  (about  9,000  volumes) 
formed  by  Professor  Michael  Bemays  and  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr. 
Julius  Rosenwald,  while  the  English  Department  has  purchased  a  considerable 
number  of  rare  and  interesting  English  books,  principally  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  but  including  many  first  editions  of  works  by  Browning, 
Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  and  others.  The  libraries  receive  regularly  the 
principal  periodicals  devoted  to  research  in  the  modern  languages  and  Uteratures. 
Other  periodicals  of  scarcely  less  importance  for  students  of  this  group  are  easily 
accessible  in  the  libraries  of  the  Classical,  the  Philosophical,  and  the  Historical 
groups,  while  those  of  a  more  general  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  General 
Library.  Many  rare  and  valuable  books,  not  in  any  of  the  University  libraries, 
are  accessible  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  which  contains  about  1,000,000 
volumes,  and  the  Newberry  Library,  which  contains  about  400,000  volumes. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Students  of  the  modem  languages  have  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  languages  related  to  the  one  forming  their  special  object  of  study; 
and  students  of  literature  are  coming  more  and  more  to  a  recognition  of  the 
intimate  interrelations  of  the  literatures  of  Western  Europe  in  medieval  as  well 
as  in  modern  times.  Many  causes  operated  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  transport 
from  one  country  to  another  ideas  and  literary  themes  and  forms,  and  hterary, 
religious,  and  philosophical  movements;  while  in  modern  times  no  important 
intellectual  impulse  is  confined  to  the  country  of  its  origin.  It  seems  desirable, 
therefore,  to  add  to  the  programs  of  study  designed  more  definitely  for  specialists 
in  a  single  department  of  the  Modem  Language  Group,  suggestions  for  more 
comprehensive  courses,  giving  fuller  recognition  to  the  solidarity  of  medieval 
and  of  modern  civilization. 

The  following  groups  of  courses  are  recommended  to  student-s  in  the  Senior 
Colleges  who  elect  their  principal  sequences  in  modern  languages,  and  to  candi- 
dates for  the  higher  degrees  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Modern  Languages  or  in 
certain  phases  of  Modern  Literature.  The  subgroups  classify  the  courses  accord- 
ing to  whether  it  is  desired  to  put  the  principal  emphasis  upon  studies  in  Romance 
Philology,  Germanic  Philology,  or  English. 

I.  Group  for  sequences  devoted  to  modern  philology: 
English  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  34A,  35,  37,  170. 

Romance  40,  42,  43,  44,  51,  52,  57,  76,  77,  78,  B61,  C40,  C53,  C57,  C58,  D51. 
German  82,  103,  104,  108,  109,  112,  113,  253. 
Comparative  Philology  1. 
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II.  Group  for  sequences  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  periods: 

MEDIEVAL  LITEEATUEE 

English  26,  27,  28,  29,  37,  38,  39,  83,  91,  175. 

Romance  57,  64,  76,  77,  B21,  B22,  B23,  C53,  C55,  C58,  D51. 

German  40A,  152A,  161,  255,  261,  262,  266. 

General  Literature  61,  110. 

THE  EENAISSANCE 

English  42,  43,  50,  51,  52,  54,  69,  70,  75,  84,  85. 

Romance  24,  31,  32,  44,  65,  66,  67,  B30,  C25,  C27,  C31,  C51. 

General  Literature  30. 

CLASSICISM  AND  EOMANTICISM 

English  44,  46,  47,  56,  57,  76,  102A,  160A,  161A,  160B,  173,  174. 
Romance  13,  14,  15,  17,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  34,  34A,  35,  36,  38,  59,  60,  61, 
68,  B32,  C18,  C26,  C31,  C60. 

German  20A,  20B,  20C,  42,  43A,  60,  62A,  62B,  62C,  191,  284,  285. 
General  Literature  310. 

BECENT  LITEEATUEE 

English  47,  48,  76,  130,  141,  142,  160C. 

Romance  16,  30,  33,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  62,  B33,  B34,  B35,  C15,  017,  C37. 
German  20A,  20B,  20C,  42,  43A,  60,  62A,  62B,  62C. 
General  Literature  210. 

III.  Groups  for  sequence  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  forms: 

THE  EPIC 

German  112,  152A,  262,  266. 
General  Literature  110. 

THE  LYRIC 

Romance  13,  32,  35,  B30,  B35,  C18,  C25,  D51.  - 
German  62C,  261,  262,  266. 

THE  DEAMA 

English  52,  54,  70A,  B,  73,  74,  83,  84,  85,  86A,  89. 

Romance  14,  15,  16,  19,  34A,  36,  65,  B32,  B33,  C15,  C31,  C34,  C60. 

German  60,  284,  293. 

General  Literature  10,  310. 

THE  NOVEL 

Romance  20,  28,  29,  30,  61,  62,  B30,  B34,  C17,  C20,  C27,  C36,  C51. 
German  43A,  204. 
General  Literature  210. 

Students  should  note  the  quarters  and  hours  in  which  these  courses  are  given. 
Advice  should  be  sought  from  the  representative  of  the  department  in  which  the  student 
is  chiefly  interested. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
AND  LITERATURES 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

William  Albert  Nitze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Karl  Pietsch,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Philology. 

Thomas  Atkinson  Jenkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  the  French  Lan- 
guage. 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Edwin  Preston  Darqan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
George  Tyler  Northup,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Algernon  Coleman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French. 
Elizabeth  Wallace,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
Henri  Charles  Edouard  David,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
Theodore  Lee  Neff,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French. 
Rudolph  Altrocchi,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Clarence  Edward  Parmenter,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Lan- 
guages. 

Franck  Louis  Schoell,  AcREof;  des  lettres,  Assistant  Professor  of  French. 

Carlos  Castillo,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Lawrence  Meter  Levin,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Robert  Valentine  Merrill,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Harold  L.  Humphreys,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  French. 

Peter  Frank  Smith,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Dorcas  Perrenoud,  Directrice  la  de  Maison  frangaise. 

Otto  Ferdinand  Bond,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Junior 

College,  University  High  School. 
John  Christian  Ransmeier,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

Junior  College,  University  High  School. 
Robert  Winter,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Junior 

College,  University  High  School. 
Frederic  Hanley,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  Junior  College, 

University  High  School.   

SUMMER,  1922 

James  L.  Barker,  Licenci£  i:s  lettres,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah. 

Oliver  Martin  Johnston,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages,  Stanford  University. 

William  Samuel  Hendrix,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Spanish,  Ohio  State  University. 

Marcel  Moraud,  Agreg£  des  lettres,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Frank  Otis  Reed,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

Arthur  Gibbon  Bov£e,  Ph.B.,  Head  of  Romance  Department,  University 
High  School. 

Jos£  Robles  y  Pazos,  Licenciado  en  letras.  Instructor  in  Spanish,  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 
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FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Randolph  Arnold  Haynes,  A.M.  Hilda  Laura  Norman,  A.M. 

Lewis  Edgar  Winfrey,  A.B, 

INTRODUCTORY 

junior  college 

The  J unior  College  provides  intermediate  instniGtion  in  French  and  Spanish 
and  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in  Italian.  By  a  vote  of  the 
Faculty  the  University  has  discontinued  the  giving  of  instruction  in  elementary 
French  and  Spanish  in  the  College  department.  Students  who  enter  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  these  languages  may  prepare  themselves  for  the 
courses  numbered  4  in  French  or  in  Spanish  by  taking  a  special  one-year  course 
of  Junior  College  grade  provided  in  the  University  High  School.  Students  who 
have  had  one  year  of  regular  high-school  instruction  take  course  2  in  the  Junior 
College  department  of  the  University  High  School. 

Students  who  have  completed  commendably  the  courses  in  French,  ItaUan, 
or  Spanish,  and  who  have  made  good  use  of  auxihary  opportunities,  may  expect 
to  possess  a  good  pronunciation,  an  accurate  reading  knowledge  of  the  language, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  more  important  modern  authors. 

The  department  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  two  candidates  for  Senior 
College  Honor  Scholarships.  Applicants  should  have  had  at  least  two  Junior 
College  courses  in  Romance  in  the  University.  The  award  is  based  upon 
standing  in  this  department  and  on  an  examination  held  in  May.  Consult 
the  Departmental  Examiner. 

senior  college 

In  the  Senior  College  courses  in  French  the  student  is  introduced  to  the 
masterpieces  of  classic  and  modern  French  literature ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  given 
practice  in  speaking  and  writing  French.  Some  of  these  courses  are  conducted  in 
French.    Similar  opportunities  are  given  in  Italian  and  Spanish. 

The  department  has  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  a  Graduate  Honor  Scholar- 
ship a  student  who  has  won  honors  in  the  Senior  College  courses  of  the  department 
(see  p.  13),  and  who  will  pursue  studies  in  the  Graduate  School.  Application 
should  be  made  to  the  Departmental  Examiner  by  May  15. 

SEQUENCES 

(See  Course  Book,  §  10) 

Undergraduates  who  elect  principal  or  secondary  sequences  in  Romance 
are  to  choose  courses  from  the  list  of  Courses  Available  for  Sequences  given  below. 
Special  sequences  are  suggested  just  below  that  list.  Course  4  may  not  be  counted 
in  a  sequence.  A  student  presenting  three  units  of  entrance  credit  in  French 
will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  6;  a  student  presenting  four  units  of  entrance 
credit  will  begin  the  sequence  with  course  11  or  course  14  (or  15  or  16  or  17). 
A  student  presenting  tv/o  units  of  entrance  credit  in  Spanish  will  begin  with 
course  C4;  a  student  presenting  three  units  of  entrance  credit  will  begin  with 
course  C5,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  with  C15  or  course  C16.  All  sequences 
must  have  had  the  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

COURSES    AVAILABLE    FOR  SEQUENCES 

5,  Advanced  French;  6,  Advanced  French  (continued);  7,  Exercices  Oraux; 
11,  Modern  French  Grammar*       Cours  de  style;  13,  La  Poesie  au  XIX®  siecle; 
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14,  Moli^re;  15,  Comeille  et  Racine;  16,  La  Comedie  au  XIX«  siecle;  17,  Les 
Moralistes  au  XVIP  siecle;  19  (20),  Survey  of  French  Literature;  21,  Problems 
of  Teaching  French;  24,  Le  Classicisme;  25,  La  Reaction  contre  le  classicisme ; 
26,  Le  Mouvement  romantique;  27,  L'Avenement  du  romantisme;  28,  The 
Novel  before  1800;  29,  The  Novel  in  the  Romantic  Period;  30,  The  Novel  after 
1850;  31,  Marot  to  Montaigne;  32,  Montaigne  to  Malherbe;  33,  Le  Roman 
contemporain;  34,  Theory  of  Classicism;  34A,  Moliere;  35,  Nineteenth-Century 
Poetry;  36,  Nineteenth-Century  Drama;  37,  La  Civilisation  frangaise  depuis 
1870;  38,  La  Culture  frangaise  au  XIX«  siecle;  39,  La  Culture  frangaise  con- 
temporaine;   40,  Practical  Phonetics;   42,  History  of  the  French  Language; 

43,  Romance  Versification;  46,  Etudes  de  style. 

Bl,  Elementary  Italian;  B2,  Elementary  Italian  (continued);  B3,  Inter- 
mediate Italian;  B12,  Advanced  Itahan;  B21,  B22,  B23,  Dante;  B25,  Survey 
of  Italian  Literature;  B32,  Goldoni;  B33,  Modem  Italian  Drama;  B34,  Modern 
Italian  Novel;  B35,  Modem  Italian  Poetry. 

C4,  Intermediate  Spanish;  C5,  Advanced  Spanish;  Cll,  Modern  Spanish 
Grammar;  C14,  Spanish  Conversation;  C15,  Modern  Spanish  Drama;  C16; 
Introduction  to  Spanish  Classics;  C17,  Lecturas  contempordneas;  C18,  Romantic 
Poetry;  CIO,  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature;  C20,  Modern  Spanish  Novel;  C21, 
Problems  of  Teaching  Spanish;  C22,  Composicion  y  conversaci6n;  C25,  Spanish 
Ballads;  C27,  The  Picaresque  Novel;  C31,  The  Classic  Spanish  Drama;  C36, 
Spanish  Realism;  C37,  Autores  selectos  de  la  America  espanola;  C40,  Spanish 
Phonetics. 

General  Literature  30. 

BtrGGESTED   PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

o)  French  Language:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  19  (20),  40,  42,  and  as  many  courses 
from  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  34A,  37,  43,  46,  as  are  needed 
to  complete  the  sequence. 

6)  French  Literature:  5,  6,  12,  13  or  14  or  15  or  16  or  17,  19  (20),  24  or  25 
or  26  or  27,  and  one  or  more  courses  from  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  34A,  35,  36,  37,  38, 
39,  43. 

c)  Teachers'  Sequence:  5,  6,  7,  11,  12,  14  or  15  or  16  or  17,  19  (20),  21,  40, 
and  as  many  courses  from  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  43, 

44,  46,  as  are  needed  to  complete  the  sequence. 

d)  French  and  Italian:  5,  6,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  6),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  Bl,  B2,  B3. 

e)  French  and  Spanish:  5,  6,  19  (20),  and  as  many  French  courses  from 
those  listed  for  sequences  a),  6),  and  c)  as  are  needed  to  make  up  six  majors  of 
French;  C4  or  C5,  and  two  courses  from  Cll,  C14,  C15,  C16,  C17,  C18,  C19,  C20. 

f)  Italian:  Bl,  B2,  B3,  B12,  and  five  courses  from  B12,  B21,  B22,  B23,  B25, 
B32,  B33,  B34,  B35. 

g)  Spanish:  C4,  C5,  C15  (C16),  C17,  C19,  and  as  many  courses  from  Cll, 
C14,  C18,  C20,  C21,  C22,  C27,  C31,  C34,  C37,  C40  as  are  needed  to  complete 
the  sequence. 

Romance-History,  Romance-Latin,  Romance-German,  Romance-English: 
three  suitable  courses  in  the  Departments  of  History,  Latin  Language  and  Litera  - 
ture, Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  or  English  Language  and  Literature 
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may  under  certain  conditions  be  substituted  for  the  more  advanced  coarses  in 
the  foregoing  sequences.  Students  interested  should  consult  the  departmental 
advisers  of  the  departments  concerned. 

See  also  the  Combined  Sequences  in  the  Modem  Language  Group  listed  on  pp.  176-76. 

SUGQESTBD  SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  French  Language:  5,  6,  11,  12, 19  (20),  and  one  course  from  40,  42,  43,  46. 

b)  French  Literature:  5,  6,  14  or  15  or  16  or  17,  19  (20),  and  two  other 
courses. 

c)  ItaHan:  Bl,  B2,  B3,  and  three  courses  from  B12,  B21,  B22,  B23,  B25, 
B32,  B33,  B34,  B35. 

d)  Spanish:  C4,  C5,  C19,  and  three  courses  from  CU,  C14,  C15,  C16,  017, 
C18,  C20,  C21,  C22,  C25,  C27,  C31. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

In  the  Graduate  School  the  instruction  consists  mainly  of  courses  the  object  of 
which  is  to  put  students  in  possession  of  the  results  already  achieved  in  Romance 
linguistics  and  the  history  of  the  Romance  literatures,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  fresh  investigation.  The  first-year  graduate  studies  correspond  in  a  general 
way  to  the  requirements  for  the  "specialist"  Master's  degree;  they  are  planned 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  occupy  positions  that  involve 
giving  elementary  and  intermediate  instruction  in  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish, 
In  the  second  and  third  years  of  graduate  studies  the  aim  is  to  impart  to  students, 
along  with  much  necessary  information,  an  appreciation  of  sound  methods  of 
dealing  with  linguistic  and  literary  facts  and  theories.  This  appreciation  once 
reached,  and  granted  the  needed  industry  and  enthusiasm,  the  student  may 
attempt  research  work  with  good  chance  of  success. 

A  prospective  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree  in  Romance  must  show 
that  his  previous  preparation  warrants  his  admission  to  graduate  standing  in 
the  particular  field — French,  ItaUan,  or  Spanish — in  which  his  main  interest  Ues. 
This  will  usually  require  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of  college  work  in  French 
or  Itahan  or  Spanish,  according  to  his  major  interest,  and  a  reading  knowledge 
of  one  of  the  other  two  languages.  Further,  each  candidate  must  give  evidence 
of  a  satisfactory  practical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  he  wishes  to 
specialize.  Students  who  are  wanting  in  this  respect  will  be  required  to  take 
special  measures  to  make  up  their  deficiencies  before  they  can  be  formally  accepted 
as  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree. 

It  is  intended  that  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  this  Department  in  the 
Summer  Quarter  shall  be  so  arranged  that  qualified  students  may  proceed  regu- 
larly to  the  higher  degrees  by  attendance  in  successive  Summer  Quarters. 

THK  master's  degree  IN  ROMANCE 

A  student  desiring  a  Master's  degree  in  Romance  is  required  to  spend  at 
least  three  quarters  in  residence  at  the  University.  During  his  residence  he  will 
take  a  minimum  of  eight  majors  that  carry  graduate  credit. 

For  an  A.M.  in  French  these  courses  will  usually  include:  21;  two  courses 
from  among  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  35,  36;  31  or  32;  40  or  52;  42  or  76;  46 
or  55;  59,  60,  or  61. 

For  an  A.M.  in  Italian  his  courses  will  usually  include  B21,  B22,  B23,  B25, 
B32,  B33,  B34,  and  B35. 
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For  an  A.M.  in  Spanish  his  courses  will  usually  include  C21;  C22;  C54; 
two  courses  from  among  C25,  C26,  C27,  C31,  C36,  C37,  C40;  C53;  and  two 
others. 

The  Master's  degree  may  also  be  taken  in  French  and  Italian,  or  in  French 
and  Spanish,  or  in  French  (or  Italian  or  Spanish)  and  another  subject,  such  as 
Philosophy,  Education,  History,  History  of  Art,  Comparative  Philology,  Latin, 
German,  and  English.  In  such  a  case  at  least  five  of  the  eight  majors  must  be 
in  a  single  one  of  the  three  main  Romance  fields. 

Each  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon  a  subject 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  quarter  of  residence  the  student  should  consult 
the  Head  of  the  Department  as  to  the  courses  he  should  take  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  eighth  week  of  his  first  quarter  of  residence  he  should  give  to  the  Head 
of  the  Department  a  written  statement  of  his  desire  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Master's  degree,  together  with  a  list  of  the  courses  which  he  is  then  taking. 

If  the  student's  work  up  to  that  time  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Head  of  the  Department  will  give  him  directions  for  making  formal 
application  for  admission  to  candidacy,  and  for  the  conduct  of  his  work  as  can- 
didate. If  it  has  become  evident  that  the  student's  preparation  has  been  in  any 
respect  inadequate,  or  if  his  work  up  to  that  time  has  not  been  satisfactory  to 
the  Department,  he  will  be  so  informed.  If  continuance  of  his  work  is  desirable, 
the  Head  of  the  Department  will  advise  him  as  to  the  special  requirements  he 
must  fulfil  before  the  Department  can  approve  an  application  for  his  admission 
to  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

THE   master's   degree   WITH   ROMANCE   AS   SECONDARY  SUBJECT 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  with  Romance  as  secondary  subject 
should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Romance  Department  as  to  the  work  to  be 
done  in  that  department.  At  least  three  majors  that  carry  graduate  credit  are 
in  general  required. 

THE  doctor's  degree 

The  Doctor's  degree,  as  stated  on  page  21  of  this  Circular,  "is  given,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified 
program,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the 
candidate's  chosen  province."  Faithful  and  careful  work,  however  great  in 
amount,  will  not  suffice  to  win  the  degree.  The  candidate  must  possess  special 
aptitude  for  Uterary  or  linguistic  studies,  and  manifest  the  power  to  judge  and 
investigate  on  independent  Unes.  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  is 
required. 

A  student  desiring  a  Doctor's  degree  is  in  general  required  to  spend  at  least 
nine  quarters  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  some  extent  graduate 
work  done  elsewhere  will  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  graduate  work  done  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  and  residence  requirements  may  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. A  student  desiring  to  make  such  substitution  should  apply  to  the  Head  of 
the  Department  for  information  as  to  the  acceptance  of  equivalents  in  his  indi- 
vidual case,  and  as  to  any  consequent  modification  in  the  following  regulations, 
which  are  framed  with  a  view  to  students  spending  nine  quarters  in  residence. 
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THE   doctor's   degree  IN  ROMANCE 

For  this  degree  at  least  27  majors  that  carry  graduate  credit  are  in  general 
required.  Among  the  27  majors  there  must  be  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the 
three  main  Romance  languages.  Some  of  the  majors  may  be  taken  in  other 
departments.  For  a  student  interested  primarily  in  French  literature  the  fol- 
lowing plan  is  typical:  12  majors  in  French  Uterature;  3  majors  in  the  French 
language  (courses  40,  42,  43,  44,  46,  55,  76,  77,  78) ;  one  course  in  the  teaching  of 
French  (course  21);  2  majors  in  General  Romance  (courses  51,  52,  53);  4  majors 
in  Italian  and  2  in  Spanish,  or  2  in  Italian  and  4  in  Spanish;  and  3  majors  in 
alUed  departments.  For  a  student  interested  primarily  in  some  other  part  of  a 
Romance  field,  a  similarly  appropriate  plan  of  courses  may  be  made. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon  a  subject 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

THE   doctor's   degree   IN   ROMANCE   AND   ANOTHER  SUBJECT 

For  this  degree  at  least  18  majors  in  Romance  that  carry  graduate  credit 
are  in  general  required.  Among  the  18  majors  there  must  be  at  least  one  course 
in  each  of  the  three  main  Romance  languages.  For  a  student  interested  pri- 
marily in  French  hterature  the  following  plan  is  tjrpical:  8  majors  in  French 
literature;  4  in  French  language;  2  in  general  Romance;  3  in  Italian  and  1  in 
Spanish,  or  1  in  Italian  and  3  in  Spanish.  For  a  student  interested  primarily 
in  some  other  part  of  the  Romance  field,  a  similarly  appropriate  plan  of  courses 
may  be  made. 

The  student  will  be  required  to  prepare  a  dissertation  upon  a  subject 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Romance  Department. 

For  the  work  in  the  secondary  subject  at  least  nine  graduate  majors  are  in 
general  required. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  concerned,  a  limited 
number  of  courses  in  a  third  department  may  be  substituted  for  a  Hke  number 
of  courses  in  the  primary  or  secondarj-  subjects. 

ADMISSION    TO    CANDIDACY    FOR    THE    DOCTOR'S    DEGREE    IN    ROMANCE    OR    IN  ROMANCE 

AND   ANOTHER  SUBJECT 

A  student  who  has  received  a  Master's  degree  and  desires  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  Doctor's  degree  should  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  the  Master's 
degree  notify  the  Head  of  the  Department,  in  writing,  of  his  desire. 

A  student  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  but  desires  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  should  at  the  opening  of  each  of  his 
first  three  quarters  of  residence  consult  the  Head  of  the  Department  as  to  the 
courses  he  should  take  in  that  quarter.  In  the  sixth  week  of  his  third  quarter 
of  residence  he  should  notify  the  Head  of  the  Department,  in  writing,  of  his 
desire  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

The  Head  of  the  Department  will,  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  such 
notification,  inform  the  student  whether  or  not  the  Department  regards  it  as 
desirable  that  he  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  In  case  such  can- 
didacy is  thought  desirable,  the  Head  of  the  Department  will  give  the  student 
directions  for  making  formal  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  and  for  the 
conduct  of  his  work  as  candidate. 
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THE   doctor's   degree   WITH   ROMANCE   A8   SECONDARY  SUBJECT 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Romance  as  secondary  subject 
should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Romance  Department  as  to  the  work  to  be  done 
in  the  Romance  field.  At  least  nine  majors  that  carry  graduate  credit  are  in 
general  required,  of  which  at  least  one  must  be  in  Italian  or  Spanish. 

MAISON  FRANgAISE 

Thanks  to  the  support  of  private  citizens  of  Chicago  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, the  University  maintains  a  well-equipped  Maison  frangaise  at  5810 
Woodlawn  Avenue.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Mile  Dorcas  Perrenoud,  to 
whom  students  should  apply  for  the  terms  and  requirements  of  entrance.  Resi- 
dence at  the  Maison  frangaise  is  limited  to  those  who  are  specializing  in  French 
and  have  had  some  preparation  in  the  language. 

DEPARTMENT  CLUBS 

The  French  Club,  the  Italian  Club,  and  the  Spanish  Club  meet  fortnightly 
during  the  academic  year. 

The  Romance  Club  meets  once  a  month  during  the  academic  year.  All 
instructors  and  graduate  students  of  the  Department  are  members;  journal 
notices,  book  reviews,  and  original  papers  are  read  and  informally  discussed. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNnOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP   A.  FRENCH 

Professor  Coleman;  Associate  Professors  Wallace,  David,  and  Neff; 
Messrs.  Merrill  and  Humphreys. 

Note. — Students  who  receive  credit  for  one  unit  or  admission  will  begin  with 
course  2  or,  in  special  cases,  with  course  3,  given  by  the  Junior  College  department  of  the 
University  High  School;  those  who  receive  credit  for  two  units  will  begin  with  course  4, 
or,  in  special  cases,  with  course  5;  those  who  receive  credit  for  three  units  will  begin  with 
course  6;  those  who  receive  credit  for  four  units  will  begin  with  course  11  or  course  13  or 
1,4  (or  15  or  16  or  17).  Courses  in  Elementary  French  are  given  in  the  Junior  College 
department  of  the  University  Hi^h  School. 

1.  Elementary  French. — Primary  object:  to  enable  the  student  to  under- 
stand easy  French,  written  and  spoken.  Composition  work  is  deferred.  Reading 
accompanies  the  grammatical  analysis  of  the  language  and  the  study  of  the  regu- 
lar and  common  in-egular  verbs.  The  foundation  of  a  correct  pronunciation  is 
laid  through  the  presentation  of  elementary  phonetic  facts  and  daily  drill.  In- 
struction partly  in  French.  Dictation.  Reading  of  150-200  pages.  Specially 
prepared  reading  and  grammar  material.  Assigned  reading.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:00,  two  sections,  12:30  and  1:30;  Winter,  11:00,  two  sections,  and  1:30. 
[Given  in  the  Junior  College,  University  High  School.] 

2.  Elementary  French. — Primary  object:  to  enable  the  student  to  repro- 
duce easy  French,  written  and  spoken.  Further  practice  in  pronunciation. 
Reading  of  phonetic  texts.  Dictation.  Instruction  partly  in  French.  Ques- 
tionnaires. Reading  of  350-400  pages  of  more  difficult  French.  Collateral 
reading,  with  reports  in  French.  Smith  and  Greenleaf,  Elementary  French  Reader; 
Labiche  and  Martin,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon;  Le  Petit  Journal.  Special 
grammar  material.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00;  Winter,  8:00,  9:00,  and  12:30; 
Spring,  11:00  and  1:30.    [Given  in  the  Junior  College,  University  High  School.] 

3.  Intermediate  French. — Emphasis  on  linguistic  fluency  and  accuracy  both 
in  comprehension  and  in  reproduction.  Continued  stress  on  pronunciation  and 
the  understanding  of  spoken  French.  Phonetic  review.  Grammar  review. 
Dictation.    Resumes  and  short  themes  in  French.    Increased  use  of  French  in 
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the  classroom.  Rapid  reading  of  350-400  pages  of  more  difficult  French. 
Camahan,  Review  French  Grammar;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  Handbook  of  French 
Phonetics;  BuSum,  French  Short  Stories;  Le  Petit  Journal.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00; 
Spring,  8:00,  9:00,  11:00,  and  12:30.  [Given  in  the  Junior  College,  University 
High  School.] 

4.  Intermediate  French. — Grammar  review.    Considerable  use  of  French  in 

class.  Emphasis  on  composition;  short  themes  based  on  reading.  Nitze  and 
Wilkins,  Handbook  of  French  Phonetics.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about 
200  pages  from  two  or  more  of  these  texts:  Thiers,  Bonaparte  en  Egypte;  Sandeau, 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiglikre;  Lamartine,  Jeanne  d'Arc;  Augier  and  Sandeau,  U 
Gendre  de  monsieur  Poirier;  Bazin,  les  Oberle  or  le  Ble  qui  Ihve;  France,  le  Livre  de 
nion  ami:  Sand,  la  Mare  au  diable  or  la  Petite  Fadette;  Daudet,  Tartarin  de  Tara- 
scon.  M j .  Summer,  8 : 00 ;  Autumn,  8 : 00  and  1 : 30,  five  sections ;  Winter,  9 : 00, 
two  sections. 

Sc4.  Intermediate  French:  Scientific  Readings. — A  reading  course  for  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates  who  need  the  language  for  professional  purposes.  Em- 
phasis on  verb  forms,  conjunctions,  common  idioms,  and  the  acquisition  of  a 
working  vocabulary.  Prerequisite:  2  units  or  3  majors;  if  the  student  has  an 
unusually  good  record:  1  unit  or  2  majors.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00. 

5.  Advanced  French. — A  reading  course  conducted  largely  in  French. 
Weekly  written  themes  based  on  the  readings.  Special  study  of  idioms  and  tense 
uses.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  350  pages  from  three  or  more  of  these 
texts:  Hugo,  les  Miserables;  Pailleron,  le  Monde  oil  Von  s'ennuie;  France,  le 
Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard;  Dumas,  la  Question  d^ argent;  Taine,  les  Origines  de 
la  France  contemporaine;  Loti,  Pecheur  d'Islande;  Bornier,  la  Fille  de  Roland; 
Merimee,  selected  stories;  Canfield,  French  Lyrics;  Schoell,  la  Nouvelle  France. 
M j .  Summer,  9 : 00;  Autumn,  9 : 00;  Winter,  8 : 00  and  1 : 30,  four  sections;  Spring, 
9:00,  two  sections. 

6.  Advanced  French  (continued). — Conducted  in  French.  Careful  reading 
of  more  difficult  modem  texts,  with  increased  attention  to  their  character  as  liter- 
ature. Weekly  written  summaries  based  on  the  reading.  Continued  study 
of  idioms.  Class  and  collateral  reading  of  about  500  pages  from  three  or  more 
of  these  texts:  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet,  or  selected  stories;  Rostand,  les  Roma- 
nesques or  Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  Comfort,  les  Maitres  de  la  critique  litteraire;  Renan, 
Ma  SGBur  Henriette;  Musset,  Trois  comedies;  Michelet,  Histoire  de  France; 
Anatole  France,  Crainquebille  and  Other  Stories;  Canfield,  French  Lyrics.  Mj. 
Summer,  10:00;  Autmnn,  10:00  and  2:30,  three  sections;  Winter,  9:00;  Spring, 
8:00  and  1:30,  three  sections. 

7.  Exercices  Oraux. — Oral  composition  based  on  texts  illustrating  French 
life,  manners,  and  ideas.  Recitation  of  passages  in  prose  and  verse.  Study  of 
diction  and  intonation.  Prerequisite :  6  majors  of  French,  at  least  one  of  which 
must  have  been  taken  in  the  University.  The  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Adviser  must  be  obtained.    Limited  to  15  students.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00. 

GROUP  B.  ITALIAN 

Professob  Wilkins  and  Associate  Professor  Altrocchi 
Bl.  Elementary  Italian. — Wilkins,  First  Italian  Book;  Farina,  Fra  le  corde 
di  un  contrabasso.    The  main  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  enable  students  to  under- 
stand written  and  spoken  Itahan.    Special  attention  is  given  to  training  in  pro- 
nunciation.   Mj.  Summer,  10:00;  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00  and  1:30,  two  sections. 

B2.  Elementary  Italian  (continued). — Wilkins  and  Marinoni,  V Italia)  Wil- 
kins and  Altrocchi,  Italian  Short  Stories;  Goldoni,  La  locandiera;  Grandgent, 
Italian  Grammar.  Modern  Italian  stories  and  plays  are  read.  Practice  in 
composition,  and  simple  oral  practice.    Mj.  Winter,  11 : 00  and  1 : 30,  two  sections. 

B3.  Intermediate  Italian. — Class  reading  from  three  or  more  of  the  following 
books:  Manzoni,  /  promessi  sposi;  Giacosa,  Una  partita  a  scacchi  and  Tristi 
amori;  Pellico,  Francesca  da  Rimini  and  Le  mie  prigioni;  Van  Home,  II  risorgi- 
mento.    In  addition  to  the  books  read  in  class,  others,  selected  in  accordance 
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with  the  individual  interests  of  members  of  the  class,  are  assigned  for  rapid 
collateral  reading.  Free  composition,  and  practice  in  conversation.  Mj.  Spring, 
11 : 00  and  1 : 30,  two  sections. 

GROUP   C.  SPANISH 

Assistant  Professor  Parmenter;  Messrs.  Castillo,  Levin,  and  Smith 

Note. — Students  entering  with  one  unit  begin  with  course  C2  in  the  Junior  College 
department  of  the  University  High  School;  those  who  enter  with  two  units  begin  with 
course  C4;  and  those  who  enter  with  three  vmits  will  usually  begin  with  course  C5,  or,  if 
they  have  an  excellent  record,  with  a  Lower  Senior  College  coui'se.  Courses  in  Elemen- 
tary Spanish  are  given  in  the  Junior  College  department  of  the  University  High  School. 

CI.  Elementary  Spanish. — Primary  object:  to  secure  the  understanding 
of  easy  Spanish,  written  and  spoken.  Pronunciation  taught  on  a  phonetic  basis. 
Reading  accompanies  the  grammatical  instruction  from  the  beginning.  The 
foundation  of  formal  instruction  in  composition  is  laid  in  dictation,  memorization 
of  typical  sentences  and  verb  drill.  Early  use  of  sight  material.  Instruction 
partly  in  Spanish.  Reading  of  125-150  pages.  Fuentes  and  Frangois,  Practical 
Spanish  Grammar;  Marcial  Dorado,  Primeras  Lecturas  de  espanol;  collateral 
reading.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  two  sections,  12:30  and  1:30;  Winter,  11:00,  two 
sections,  and  1:30.    [Given  in  the  Jimior  College,  University  High  School.] 

C2.  Elementary  Spanish. — Increasing  emphasis  on  the  understanding  of 
spoken  Spanish.  Formal  composition  and  later,  free  composition.  Syntax  and 
verb  drill.  Dictation.  Increasing  use  of  Spanish  in  the  classroom.  Rapid 
reading  of  250-300  pages  of  more  difficult  matter.  Hannsler  and  Parmenter, 
A  Spanish  Reader;  Perez  Eschrich,  Fortuna;  Ramos  Carri6n  y  Vital  Aza, 
Zaragueta;  El  Eco;  collateral  reading.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00;  Winter,  8:00, 
9:00,  and  12:30;  Spring,  11:00  and  1:30.  [Given  in  the  Junior  College,  Uni- 
versity High  School.] 

C3.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Emphasis  on  faciUty  and  accuracy  in  the  read- 
ing and  writing  of  Spanish.  Increased  oral  practice.  Phonetic  review.  Gram- 
mar review.  Dictation.  Original  themes.  Attention  to  current  events  in 
Spanish-speaking  countries.  Collateral  reading  dealing  partly  with  Spanish- 
American  geography,  history,  and  institutions.  Rapid  reading  of  300-350  pages. 
Moreno-Lacalle,  Elements  of  Spanish  Pronunciation;  Crawford,  Spanish  Com- 
position; Allen  and  Castillo,  Spanish  Life;  Padre  Isla-Lesage,  Gil  Bias;  Alarc6n, 
El  cajritdn  Veneno;  El  Eco.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00;  Spring,  8:00,  9:00,  11:00, 
and  12:30.    [Given  in  the  Junior  College,  University  High  School.] 

C4.  Intermediate  Spanish. — Composition  and  conversation;  Waxman,  A 
Trip  to  South  America.  Reading  of  about  250  pages  from  two  or  more  of  these 
texts:  Gald6s,  Dona  Perfecta;  Alarc6n,  Novelas  cortas;  Morrison,  Tres  comedias 
modernas.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30;  Autumn,  8:00  and  1:30,  three  sections;  Winter, 
9:00,  two  sections. 

C5.  Advanced  Spanish. — Grammar  review  and  composition.  Conducted 
largely  in  Spanish.  Reading  of  about  400  pages  from  such  texts  as:  Blasco 
Ibdnez,  La  Barraca;  Benavente,  Tres  comedias;  Alarc6n,  El  sombrero  de  tres 
picos.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00;  Winter,  8:00  and  1:30,  two  sections;  Spring,  9:00, 
two  sections. 

II.   lower  senior  college  courses 

GROUP  A.  FRENCH 

(Prerequisite ;  Coiirse  6  or  its  equivalent) 

11.  Modem  French  Grammar. — Systematic  review,  with  practical  exercises 
of  the  principles  of  modem  French  (sounds,  words,  inflections,  and  propositions), 
beginning  with  the  seventeenth  century.  Armstrong,  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb; 
Koren,  French  Composition;  Nitze  and  Wilkins,  The  French  Verb  and  Handbook 
of  French  Phonetics.  Mj.  Summer,  (or  M.  either  Term)  Professor  Coleman 
AND  Mr.  Bov£b;  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Nitze;  Winter,  9:00,  Pro- 
fessor Coleman. 
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12.  Cours  de  style. — Principes  g(5n^raux,  exercices  pratiques  de  composition 
frangaise.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  11:00,  First  Term,  Associate 
Professor  David;  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Neff;  Autumn, 
10:00;  Winter  and  Spring,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  David. 

13.  La  poesie  au  XlXeme  siecle. — Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor 
Wallace. 

14.  Theatre  de  Moliere  (Com^die  de  moeurs  et  de  caract^re). — Study  of 
Moliere's  plays  and  their  social  setting,  developed  through  collateral  reading. 
Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

15.  Theatre  choisi  de  Comeille  et  de  Racine  (Tragedie  classique). — Study 
of  the  character  and  form  of  the  classic  drama.  Representative  plays,  with 
illustrative  collateral  reading.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Associate  Professor 
Wallace. 

16.  La  Comedie  au  XlXeme  siecle. — Com^die  de  moeurs:  Scribe,  Augier, 
Pailleron;  comedie  a  these:  Becque,  Hervieu,  Brieux.  Studies  in  theme  and 
technique.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Wallace. 

17.  Les  Moralistes  au  XYHeme  siecle. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

19, 20.  Survey  of  French  Literature. — Prerequisite  to  all  upper  Senior  College 
courses  in  French  Uterature.  Students  who  have  taken  6,  11,  or  12  in  college 
may  enter  this  course,  but  others  must  first  have  credit  for  course  14  or  15  or  16  or 
17.  A  general  survey  of  French  Hterary  activity  from  1600  to  1850,  with  empha- 
sis in  successive  quarters  upon  the  drama  (19)  or  the  novel  (20).  Mj.  Autumn, 
1:30  (19),  Professor  Dargan;  Winter,  10:00  (20),  Professor  Coleman; 
Spring,  10:00  (19),  Professor  Dargan. 

GROUP   B.  ITALIAN 

B12.  Advanced  Italian.— Class  and  collateral  reading  of  modern  Itahan  prose 
works  of  Uterature  and  history.  Practice  in  free  composition  and  in  conversation. 
Students  who  take  this  course  may  take  course  B33  or  General  Literature  30  in 
the  following  W^inter  Quarter.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Associate  Professor 
Altrocchi. 

GROUP  C.  SPANISH 

Cll.  Modem  Spanish  Grammar. — Practical  review  for  teachers;  recom- 
mended to  students  who  will  take  C22.  Ramsey,  Textbook  of  Modern  Spanish; 
Bello  y  Cuervo,  Gramdtica  de  la  lengua  castellana.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn, 
9:00,  Mr.  Castillo. 

C14.  Spanish  Conversation. — Open  to  students  who  have  passed  C4  with  a 
grade  of  B  or  better,  or  have  taken  one  major  in  advance  of  C4.  Limited  to  20 
students.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Mr.  Castillo. 

C15.  Modem  Spanish  Drama. — The  reading  and  inteipretation  of  repre- 
sentative Spanish  plays.  M j .  Autumn,  9 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Parmbnter; 
Winter,  2:30,  Mr.  Smith. 

C16.  Introduction  to  the  Spanish  Classics. — Selections  from  Isla's  translation 
of  Gil  Bias,  Don  Quijote,  and  other  masterpieces.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Profes- 
sor Hendrex;  Spring,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Parmenter. 

C17.  Lecturas  contemporaneas. — Pdginas  escogidas  de  autores  contempo- 
rdneas.  Desde  la  generaci6n  de  1898  hasta  hoy.  Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Parmenter. 

C18.  Spanish  Poetry  of  the  Romantic  Period. — Espronceda,  Zorrilla,  and 
El  Duque  de  Rivas.  Especial  attention  will  be  devoted  to  Spanish  prosody  and 
to  the  leyenda  as  a  poetic  form.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

C19.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature. — ^A  review  of  Spanish  hterature,  with 
especial  attention  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Lectures ;  readings  from  the  modem 
authors.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Northup. 
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C20.  Modern  Spanish  Novel. — A  study  of  the  novel  through  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present  day.  Collateral  reading.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Assistant 
Professor  Parmenter. 

iii.    upper  senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

GROUP  I.      GENERAL  ROMANCE 

General  Literature  30.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — A  general  survey  of 
European  culture  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  dealing  with  (1)  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  history  of  Europe  in  those  two  centuries;  (2)  the 
revival  of  interest  in  the  hfe  and  letters  of  classic  antiquity;  (3)  the  philosophy 
and  the  science  of  the  period;  (4)  the  achievements  of  the  Renaissance  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  and  music;  and  (5)  the  main  European  literatures, 
with  particular  regard  to  their  interrelations.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor 
WiLKiNs;  Professors  Baskervill,  Beeson,  Manly,  F.  R.  Moulton,  Nitze, 

SCHEVILL,  SCHtJTZE,  ShOREY,  THOMPSON,  AND  Dr.  WhITTLESEY. 

Group  A.  French 

(Prerequisite  for  undergraduates;  9  majors,  including  course  19  or  course  20) 
21.  Problems  of  Teaching  French. — Pronunciation,  grammar,  and  hterary 

interpretation  in  elementary  and  advanced  courses;  pedagogical  bibhography; 

the  "methods,"  their  history  and  value.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 10:00, 

First  Term,  Projfessor  Coleman  and  Mr.  Bovee;  Second  Term,  Mr.  Bovee; 

Spring,  8 : 00,  Professor  Coleman. 

24.  Le  Classicisme. — Les  oeuvres  et  la  doctrine.    Preciosite  et  naturalisme. 

Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  David. 

26.  LaReaction  contre  le  classicisme. — Constitution de  I'espritphilosophique. 

Les  hommes  de  lettres  philosophes.    Roustan,  La  Philosophie  et  la  societi  fran- 

gaise  au  XVIIIkme  si^de.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Associate  Professor  David. 

26.  Le  Mouvement  romantique. — Origines  frangaises  du  romantisme.  Sen- 
sibiht^  et  sentimentalite.  Le  cosmopoUtisme.  J.  Texte,  J ean~ Jacques  Rousseau 
et  Us  origines  du  cosmopoUtisme  litteraire.  Mj .  Summer  (or  M .  either  Term),  8 : 00, 
Associate  Professor  Moraud. 

27.  L^Avenement  du  romantisme. — Petits  et  grands  romantiques;  les 
cenacles;  la  culture  de  la  personnalite.  M.  Souriau,  La  Preface  de  Cromwell. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  David. 

28.  The  Novel  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — ^A  sur/ey  of 
the  development  of  the  French  novel  from  D'Urf6  to  Madame  de  Stael.  Lectures, 
readings,  reports.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

29.  The  Novel  m  the  Romantic  Period  (1800-1850). — From  Chateaubriand 
to  Flaubert.  Sources,  development,  influence.  Lectures  and  readings.  Mj. 
Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Coleman. 

30.  The  Novel  after  1850. — French  reaUsm  and  naturalism.  Flaubert,  Zola, 
the  Goncourts,  Daudet,  Maupassant,  and  their  successors.  Readings  and 
reports.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Coleman. 

31.  French  Literature  from  Marot  to  Montaigne. — History  of  lit'^rary  ideas 
during  the  French  Renaissance,  as  seen  in  Rabelais,  Calvin,  Marguerite  d'An- 
goul^me,  and  Montaigne.  Darmesteter-Hatzfeld,  Le  Seizieme  siecle  en  France. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

32.  French  Literature  from  Montaigne  to  Malherbe. — The  origins  of  rational- 
ism in  the  Renaissance  and  the  poetic  theory  of  the  Pleiade,  based  on  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  texts.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Nitze. 

34.  Theory  of  French  Classicism. — An  attempt  to  define  Classicism  in  its 
various  aspects  of  reason,  art,  society,  and  nature,  by  the  study  of  selected  works 
of  Comeille,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Bossuet.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Professor  Nitze. 

34A.  Moliere. — A  study  of  technique  and  sources.  The  chief  plays  wiU  be 
taken  up  in  their  chronological  order.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Nitze. 
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35.  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry. — From  Lamartine  through  Verlaine,  in- 
cluding the  Romanticists  and  Parnassians.  Henning,  French  Lyrics  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Dargan. 

36.  Nineteenth-Century  Drama. — The  romantic,  the  reaUstic,  and  the  con- 
temporary drama.  Lectures  and  interpretations  of  plays.  Mj.  (or  M.  either 
Term),  Summer,  10:00,  Professor  Dargan. 

37.  Histoire  de  la  ctilture  franfaise  depuis  1870. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

38.  La  Culture  fran^aise  au  XlXeme  siecle.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

39.  La  Culture  frangaise  contemporaine. — Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Schoell. 

40.  Practical  Phonetics. — A  study  of  the  pronunciation  of  modem  spoken 
French.  The  sounds  and  their  production,  the  stress  group,  intonation  of  the 
spoken  phrase.  Use  of  the  phonograph  in  preparation.  Exercises  on  the  various 
types  of  prose  and  poetry.  Rosset,  Exerdces  pratiques  d' articulation  et  de  diction. 
Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Summer,  Sec.  a, 
10:00;  sec.  6,  11:00,  Professor  Barker;  Winter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Parmenter. 

42.  History  of  the  French  Language. — An  outUne  desired  as  an  introduction 
to  French  historical  grammar.  Nyrop,  Grammaire  historique  de  la  langue  jran- 
gaise,  I,  and  Braunschvig,  Notre  litterature  ^tudi4e  dans  les  textes,  I.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00;  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Jenkins. 

43.  Romance  Versification. — The  structure  and  conventions  of  Romance 
verse.    Kastner,  History  of  French  Versification.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

46.  Etudes  de  style. — Advanced  course  in  French  composition.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer (or  M.  either  Term),  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Schoell. 

Group  B.  Italian 

B21.  Dante:  The  Predecessors  of  Dante  and  the  Vita  Nuova. — [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

B22.  Dante:  The  Divina  Commedia.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
B23.  Dante:  The  Divina  Commedia  (continued).— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
B25.  Survey  of  Italian  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  the  greatest  Italian 
works  in  verse  and  in  prose,  from  Dante  to  the  present  day.    Readings  and  lec- 
tures.   Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Wilkins. 

B30.  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio. — ^A  study  of  ItaKan  hterature  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  particular  reference  to  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  D'Ancona  e  Ba.cci, 
Manuale  ddla  letteratura  italiana,  Vol.  I.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading.  Mj. 
Summer,  8:00,  Professor  Johnston. 

B32.  Goldoni  and  Italian  Comedy.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
B33.  The  Modem  Italian  Drama.— Selected  plays  by  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries,  from  PeUico  and  Manzoni  to  Giacosa,  d'Annunzio, 
and  BeneUi.    Lectures  and  discussions,  largely  in  ItaUan.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00, 
Associate  Professor  Altrocchi. 

B34.  The  Modem  Italian  Novel.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
B36.  Modem  Italian  Poetry. — Selected  poems  of  the  nineteenth  century  from 
Leopardi  and  Manzoni  to  Carducci  and  d'Annunzio.    Lectures  and  discussions 
in  English  and  in  Itahan.    Written  reports  in  ItaUan.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00, 
Associate  Professor  Altrocohi. 

Group  C.  Spanish 

C21.  Problems  of  Teaching  Spanish.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
C22.  Composicidn. — Curso  para  maestros.    Ejercicios  de  composici6n,  de 
estilo,  y  de  dicci6n  (see  Cll).    Limited  to  20  students.    Prerequisite:  Oil  or 
C14.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  10:00;  Spring,  9:00,  Mr.  Castillo. 
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C27.  The  Picaresque  Novel. — The  Spanish  Romances  of  Roguery  as  a  liter- 
ary genre.  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  and  another  text  will  be  read  in  class.  Mj. 
Summer,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Reed;  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor 

NORTHUP. 

C31.  The  Classic  Drama  of  Spain. — Two  or  more  plays  will  be  read  in  class. 
Others  will  be  assigned  as  collateral  reading.  Lectures.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00, 
Associate  Professor  Reed;  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Northup. 

C34.  El  teatro  moderno. — Desde  Moratln  hasta  Benavente  y  los  hermanos 
Alvarez  Quintero.  Lecturas  y  conferencias.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
1:30,  Mr.  Robles. 

C36.  Spanish  Realism— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

C37.  Autores  selectos  de  la  America  espanola.— Rub^n  Darfo,  Jos6  Enrique 
Rod6,  Jos6  Maria  de  Heredia,  etc.  Conferencias  y  Lecturas.  Mj.  Spring,  11 : 00, 
Mr.  Castillo. 

C40.  Spanish  Phonetics.— A  study  of  the  pronunciation  of  modem  spoken 
Spanish.  The  sounds  and  their  production,  phonetic  combinations,  stress,  intona- 
tion of  the  spoken  phrase.  Use  of  phonograph  and  dictaphone  in  preparation. 
Exercises  on  the  various  types  of  prose  and  poetry.  T.  Navarro  Tomds,  Maniuil 
de  pronunciacidn  espanola.  Limited  to  15  students.  See  instructor  before  regis- 
tration. Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Mr.  Robles;  Autumn,  10:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Parmenter. 

IV.    graduate  courses 

GROUP  I.      GENERAL  ROMANCE 

51.  Introduction  to  the  Graduate  Study  of  Romance  Languages. — Survey  of 
the  general  Romance  field;  methods  of  study  and  research;  practical  direction  in 
bibHography.    Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

52.  General  Phonetics. — A  study  of  the  sounds  in  modern  spoken  French  and 
Enghsh,  with  some  attention  to  Italian  and  Spanish.  The  works  of  Jespersen, 
Victor,  Sweet,  and  Passy.  For  intensive  practical  apphcation  of  the  principles, 
see  course  40  (winter  quarter).    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  JenkiisTs. 

53.  Thesis  Preparation. — Weekly  reports  by  the  students  on  their  progress 
in  original  investigation.  The  "dissertation"  will  be  discussed,  both  as  to  content 
and  form.    Mj.  Spring,  Wed.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Nitze. 

Group  A.  French 

56.  Explication  franfaise. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

56.  La  France  et  I'Anglelerre  au  XVIIIeme  siecle. — Relations  litt^raires. 
Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Moraud. 

57.  Types  of  Old  French  Literature.— [Not  given  m  1922-23.] 

59.  History  of  French  Criticism,  1549-1900. — Renaissance  criticism,  classi- 
cism, and  neo-classicism,  the  critical  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lec- 
tures and  reports.    Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Professor  Dargan. 

60.  Main  Ideas  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — The  chief  writers — Voltaire, 
Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Rousseau — will  be  studied  as  exponents  of  the  new  order 
in  literature,  poKtics,  and  rehgion.  Lectures  and  reports.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Professor  Dargan. 

61.  Balzac. — A  study  of  his  literary  method.  Open  to  Seniors.  Mj.  Spring, 
11:00,  Professor  Dargan. 

62.  Semmar:  Flaubert.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

64.  Old  French  Seminar:  The  Lancelot  Romances. — [Not  given  in  192^23.] 

65.  Seminar:  Moliere.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

68.  Seminar:  Voltaire. — Voltaire  and  the  English  influence.  The  Lettres 
philosophiques.  Voltaire's  dramatic  theories  and  correspondence.  Anglomania. 
Mj.  Winter,  Mon.  and  Fri.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Dargan. 

69.  The  Perceval  Romances. — Mainly  a  reading  and  discussion  of  Chretien 
de  Troyes'  Conte  del  graaL    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Professor  Nitze. 

76,  77.  Old  French  (elementary'  and  advanced  courses). — The  Oxford 
Roland,  Aucassin  et  Nicolette.   Chretien's  Chevalier  au  lion;  Old  French  phonol- 
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ogy  with  some  work  on  manuscript  materials.  Mj.  (77)  Summer,  Tu.  and  Th., 
3:30-5:30;  2Mjs.,  Autumn  and  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Jenkins. 

78.  French  Dialects. — Exercises  based  on  the  manuscripts  of  Partonopetis  de 
Blois.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

79.  Seminar:  Old  French. — History  of  French  Sounds.  Some  attention  to 
dialects.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

210.  Seminar:  Technique  of  Realism. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

Group  B.  Italian 

B61.  Old  Italian. — Italian  phonology  and  morphology.  Lectures  and  study 
of  D'Ovidio  and  Meyer-Liibke,  Grammatica  storica  delta  lingua  e  dei  dialetti 
italiani.  Readings  in  Monaci,  Crestomazia  italiana  dei  primi  secoli.  Mj.  Spring, 
2:30,  Professor  Wilkins. 

Group  C.  Spanish 

C50.  Elementary  Spanish  Grammar. — For  graduate  students  in  Romance 
and  other  subjects  whose  aim  is  merely  a  reading  knowledge  of  Spanish.  This 
course  carries  no  credit  whatsoever.  Undergraduates  not  admitted.  Autumn, 
2:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C51.  Don  Quijote. — The  Ufe  and  works  of  Cervantes.  Selected  chapters. 
Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

C53.  Old  Spanish  Readings. — Keller,  Altspanisches  Lesebnch  (Leipzig,  1890) 
Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Northtjp. 

C54.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature. — A  rapid  review  of  Spanish  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  evolution  of  the  leading 
genres.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  Cambridge  Readings  in  Spanish  Literature.  Mj. 
Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Northup. 

C55.  History  of  Old  Spanish  Literature. — Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor 
Pietsch. 

C57.  Historical  Spanish  Grammar. — Sounds  and  inflections;  practical  exer- 
cises on  Old  Spanish  texts.  R.  Menendez  Pidal,  Manual  de  gramdtica  Mstdrica 
espanola.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

C58.  Spanish  Seminar. — Mj.  Spring,  Mon.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

CCD.  Seminar:  Calderdn. — Reports  by  members  of  the  class  on  plays  with 
reference  to  assigned  research  problems.  Prerequisite:  a  course  on  the  Spanish 
drama  of  the  seventeenth  century  (C31),  or  one  on  the  origins  (C56).  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, Mon.  and  Fri.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Northup. 

Group  p.  ProvenQal 

D51.  Old  Provengal. — Appel,  Altprovenzalische  Chrestomathie  (5th  ed.). 
Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Pietsch. 

Attention  is  called  also  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Phi- 
losophy, Education,  History,  Historj^  of  Art,  Comparative  Philology,  Latin, 
German,  EngUsh,  and  General  Literature,  and  in  particular  to  the  following 
course: 

Comparative  Philology  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — 

General  principles  of  hnguisitic  development,  illustrated  from  ancient  and  modem 
languages  (chiefly  Latin,  EngHsh,  French,  or  German).  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading.  Topics:  Significance  of  language  as  an  institution  in  human  develop- 
ment; its  relation  to  organized  thought,  theories  of  origin.  Intrinsic  interest 
and  value  of  language  study,  apart  from  practical  ends.  Historical  method. 
Classification  of  phonetic  changes,  and  question  of  their  uniformity.  Formal 
changes  due  to  mental  association  (Analogy).  Changes  of  meaning  (Semantics). 
Development  of  structure  (Agglutination  and  Adaption),  grammatical  cate- 
gories. Systems  of  writing,  relation  of  spelling  to  speech.  Language  and  dialect, 
Imguistic  geography,  rise  of  a  standard  language,  language  mixture,  language 
and  nationahty.  Brief  survey  of  the  more  important  language  families,  with 
more  detailed  account  of  the  Indo-European  family,  its  past  and  present  distribu- 
tion, the  earliest  history  and  lingusitic  remains  of  each  branch.  Prerequisite: 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  of  one  modem  European  language  other  than 
EngUsh.   M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 
AND  LITERATURES 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Stabr  Willard  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatm-es. 

Francis  Asbury  Wood,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Martin  Schutze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

Charles  Goetsch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology. 

Adolph  Carl  Noe,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature. 

*John  Jacob  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Scandina- 
vian Literature. 

Oris  William  Long,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  WilUams  College 
(Summer,  1922). 

FELLOW,  1922-23 
Edward  Porter  Davis,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

For  students  who  enter  the  University  with  no  previous  training  in  German 
elementary  and  intermediate  courses  are  offered,  whose  primary  aim  is  to  enable 
the  student  to  read  and  to  understand  easily  and  accurately,  without  translation, 
German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty.  As  a  logical  sequent  of  this  initial  instruc- 
tion, advanced  courses  in  language  and  Uterature  are  offered  students  who  have 
taken  these  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
or  elsewhere.  Prose  composition,  including  translation  into  German  of  rather 
difficult  EngKsh  prose  and  construction  of  original  essays,  is  the  prime  feature 
of  the  advanced  language  work;  in  Uterature  individual  authors  or  periods  of 
hterary  development  become  the  subjects  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  themes. 
A  strengthened  grasp  of  the  syntactic  and  stylistic  resources  of  the  language  will 
be  secured  simultaneously  with  increased  literary  appreciation. 

The  German  courses  of  the  Junior  College  (six  majors),  plus  at  least  eight 
Senior  College  elective  majors,  or  an  equivalent,  are  required  for  admission  to 
the  graduate  work  of  the  Department.  Graduate  students  from  other  institu- 
tions whose  preUminary  training  in  German  has  been  deficient  in  either  quantity 
or  quality  may  be  required  to  supplement  their  previous  work  by  Senior  College 
electives  before  admission  to  the  standing  of  graduate  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment.   For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modern  Language  Group,  see  pp.  175-76. 

sequences 

The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  of  the  Sewior 
Colleges.  Sequences  may  be  chosen  from  them  in  harmony  with  suggestions 
given  below: 

*  On  leave  of  absence. 
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20A,  20B,  and  20C,  Representative  Writers  of  the  Modem  Period;  43A, 
The  German  Short  Story;  54,  The  Contemporary  German  Drama;  59,  Goethe 
and  Schiller;  60,  The  Best  Dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillpazrer  and  Hebbel;  61,  Auf- 
satze  und  Stiliibungen;  62A,  German  Literature  since  1832.  The  Novel;  62B, 
German  Literature  since  1832,  The  Drama;  62C,  German  Literature  since  1832. 
Poetry;  82,  Middle  High  German. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  With  two  units  of  preparation:  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  and  six  majors  chosen 
from  courses  20A  to  62C. 

b)  With  three  or  four  units  of  preparation:  nine  majors  chosen  from  courses 
20A  to  82. 

c)  With  a  preparation  equivalent  to  four  units  phis  at  least  eight  Senior 
College  elective  majors:  nine  majors  selected,  upon  consultation  with  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  from  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  courses  in  language  and 
literature,  according  to  the  preparation,  taste,  and  prevailing  purpose  of  the 
individual  student. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  first  two-thirds  of  one  of  the  foregoing  groups  according  to  the  student's 
preparation. 

The  aims  of  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  as  follows : 
(1)  To  acquaint  the  student  already  in  possession  of  a  practical  grasp  of  the 
German  language  with  the  great  movements  of  literary  and  linguistic  develop- 
ment within  the  Germanic  field  outside  of  English.  (2)  To  direct  the  efforts  of 
students,  who  have  already  received  the  requisite  preKminary  training,  in  the 
investigation  of  special  problems  of  phonetics,  phonology,  morphology,  syntax, 
metrics,  style,  text-criticism,  and  literary  history,  including  especially  Uterary 
origins  and  relationships. 

Lectures  and  recitations  are  employed  in  the  more  general,  and  seminars  in 
the  more  special  and  detailed,  features  of  the  work.  Still  more  personal  direc- 
tion is  given  by  the  instructor  to  the  research  student 

For  the  Master's  degree  acquaintance  with  the  essentials  of  the  general 
history  of  German  literature  and  language  is  required.  The  extent  and  accuracy 
of  the  cand  date's  reading  in  German  Uterature  will  receive  consideration. 

A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  required  to  show 
intellectual  independence  and  a  scholarly  equipment  sufficient  for  the  successful 
investigation  of  hitherto  unsolved  literary  and  Hnguistic  problems;  familiarity 
with  the  general  history  of  German  literature  and  with  the  general  development 
of  the  German  language;  a  thorough  command  of  oral  and  wivitten  German  and 
ability  to  read  Gothic,  Old  High  Grerman,  and  Middle  High  German;  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  a  special  Uterary  or  linguistic  subject.  Due  stress  will 
be  laid  on  the  extent  and  accuracy  o  f  the  candidate's  reading  in  German  hterature. 
With  Germanics  as  secondary  subjec*  the  required  work  may  be  done  in  literary 
or  linguistic  courses  according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

For  the  general  regulations  of  the  University  governing  the  granting  of 
higher  degrees  see  pp.  20-24. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  June  to  a 
student  who  has  received  the  Junior  College  certificate  within  the  year  then 
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ending  (October  to  July).  The  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  the  required 
Junior  College  German,  including  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6;  and  (b)  a  special  exami- 
nation held  in  May  upon  these  six  courses.  Candidates  will  consult  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner  concerning  such  examinations. 

A  Graduate  Scholarship  in  German  is  annually  awarded  in  Jirne  to  a  student 
who  has  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  within  the  year  then  ending  (October 
to  July).  This  award  is  based  upon  (a)  standing  in  com-se  11,  and  in  at  least 
seven  elective  majors  in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (6)  a  special  examination  held 
in  May, 

The  Germanic  Club,  including  candidates  for  advanced  degrees,  other 
advanced  students,  and  all  instructors  of  the  Department,  meets  twice  each 
quarter  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  journal  reports,  reviews,  and  original 
papers  upon  subjects  in  language  and  literature  within  the  scope  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  members. 

The  Scandinavian  Club  is  maintained  by  instructors  and  students  interested 
in  Scandinavian  literature  and  culture  of  the  old  or  the  modern  period. 

Der  deutsche  Sprachverein  is  an  organization  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  under  the  leadership  of  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Department.  Its 
purpose  is  to  arouse  and  sustain  interest  in  the  German  language  as  a  vehicle  of 
oral  expression.  Membership,  open  to  those  who  have  already  made  some 
progress  in  the  language,  while  it  entitles  the  student  to  no  extra  academic  credit, 
supplements  the  regular  class  work  in  the  direction  of  greatly  increased  Sprach- 
fertigkeit  and  Sprachgefuhl. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     ESPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  STUDENTS  IN  OTHER 

DEPARTMENTS 

Sc3.  Intermediate  Scientific  German  I. — Considerable  attention  is  given 
to  the  technical  terms  used  by  writers  about  medical  subjects.  M j .  Spring,  10 : 00, 
Professor  Cutting. 

Sc4.  Intermediate  Scientific  German  II. — Increasing  attention  is  given  to 
the  technical  vocabulary  of  writers  about  medical  subjects.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Noe. 

Sc5.  German  Readings  for  Students  of  Natural  Science  (Chemistry,  Physics, 
and  Mathematics). — A  study  of  special  vocabulary  for  mature  students  with  a 
preparation  of  at  least  two  units  of  elementary  German.  It  may  be  elected  by 
such  students  in  place  of  course  5  or  6.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  11 : 00; 
Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  No£. 

II.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Note  1. — Coiirses  1.  2,  and  3  are  to  be  taken  in  consecutive  quarters.  They  pre- 
pare the  student  for  College  work  in  German  language  and  literature. 

Note  2. — Pre-medical  students  and  those  wishing  to  learn  to  read  German  as  a  tool 
for  work  in  other  departments  may,  in  place  of  3,  elect  Sc3.  This  may  in  subsequent 
quarters  be  supplemented  by  courses  Sc4  and  Sc5. 

1.  Elementary  German.' — Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 
Goetsch;  sec.  6,  1:30,  Professor  Cutting;  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor GOETSCH. 

2.  Elementary  German  (continued).' — Mj.  Winter,  sec.  a,  8:00,  Associate 
Professor  Goetsch;  sec.  b,  1 : 30,  Professor  Cutting;  Spring,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Goetsch. 

1  Limited -credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-haK  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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3.  Intermediate  German  I.' — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  2,  devoted  to 
inductive  reading  of  modern  prose.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Allen;  Spring,  sec.  a,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Goetsch;  sec.  b,  1:30, 
Professor  Cutting. 

4.  Intermediate  German  EE. — A  sequent  of  course  3,  including  the  reading 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  easy  idiomatic  German  prose,  a  thorough  review  of 
the  essential  features  of  German  inflexion  and  syntax,  and  oral  and  written  prac- 
tice in  reproducing  the  substance  of  the  reading-matter.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00, 
Associate  Professor  Goetsch;  Winter,  11:00,  Professor  Cutting. 

6.  Modem  Prose  Readings. — The  special  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  afford, 
through  the  study  of  moderately  diflBcult,  interesting  prose,  systematic  drill  in 
word-composition,  word-derivation,  the  relationship  of  English  and  German 
words,  and  the  principles  of  elementary  syntax.  Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Allen;  Spring,  11 :00,  Associate  Professor  Goetsch. 

6.  German  Plays. — Readings  and  discussion  of  selected  modem  plays  intro- 
duce the  student  to  an  attractive  form  of  German  literature,  and  impart  to  him 
an  appreciation  and  control  of  a  wealth  of  German  idiom  in  common  use.  Mj. 
Spring,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Not. 

III.     SENIOR  college  COURSES 

GROUP  I.  RHETORIC 

I.     Lower  Senior 

11.  Deutsche  AufsUtze.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

GROUP  II.      COURSB8  IN  LITERATURE 

J.    Lower  Senior 

20A,  20B.  Representative  Writers  of  the  Modem  Period. — Selected  works  of 
Freytag,  Spielhagen,  Storm,  Seidel,  Wildenbruch,  and  some  of  their  contempo- 
raries are  read  in  successive  quarters.  Two  separate  Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
9:00,  Professor  Cutting. 

30.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

32.  Goethe's  "Iphigenie"  and  "Tasso."— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

36.  German  Lyrics  and  Ballads.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

38.  Readings  in  German  Romanticism. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

II.     Upper  Senior  and  Graduate 

General  Literature  30.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — A  general  survey  of 
European  culture,  including  philosophy,  art,  and  literature,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wilkins  and  Others. 

40A.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  German  Literature. — Informal  lectures 
upon  the  main  currents  and  products  of  the  earher  national  literature,  supple- 
mented by  assigned  readings  and  quizzes.  Prerequisite:  At  least  seven  majors 
of  German.  Graduate  credit  for  extra  work.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

41.  Goethe's  Life  and  Works.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

42.  Heine's  Prose  and  Poetry. — Reading  of  the  Reisebilder  and  Buck  der 
Lieder  will  be  accompanied  by  investigation  of  the  poet's  sources  and  literary 
technique.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  10:00,  Associate  Professor 
Allen. 

43 A.  The  German  Short  Story. — Graduate  credit  for  extra  work.  Mj.  Win- 
ter, 2:30,  Professor  ScntiTZE. 

44.  Goethe's  Lyrical  Poetry.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  com-ses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each:  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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45.  German  Lyrical  Poetry  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.— [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

47.  Goethe's  Dramas.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

60.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

63.  Grillparzer's  Dramas.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

64.  Contemporary  German  Dramas. — Interpretative  readings  of  representa- 
tive modern  dramas.  Senior  College  and  Graduate  School  course.  Mj.  Spring, 
2:30,  Professor  ScHtJTZE. 

68.  The  Literature  of  Romanticism. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

69.  Goethe  and  Schiller. — The  culmination  of  the  Classical  Era  in  German 
hterature.    Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  1 :30,  Assistant  Professor  Long. 

60.  The  Best  Dramas  of  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  and  Hebbel. — Graduate  credit 
will  be  given  for  additional  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  ScHtjTZE. 

61.  Aufsatze  imd  Stiliibungen. — This  course  pays  especial  attention  to  the 
use  of  a  language,  not  only  correct  and  idiomatic,  but  also  natural  and  direct, 
concrete  and  living.  Tintensprache,  Fremdworterseuche,  Mannerisms,  Anglicisms, 
etc.,  receive  much  attention.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  the 
equivalent  of  at  least  two  Junior  College  plus  four  Senior  College  elective  majors. 
Mj.  Professor  Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

62A.  German  Literature  since  1832.  The  Novel.— Mj.  Autimm,  10:00, 
Associate  Professor  Allen. 

62B.  German  Literature  since  1832.  The  Drama.— Mj.  Winter,  10:00, 
Associate  Professor  Allen. 

62C.  German  Literature  since  1832.  Poetry. — M  j .  Spring,  10 : 00,  Associate 
Professor  Allen. 

GROUP  III.      COURSES  IN  MODERN  SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES 

51.  Elementary  Swedish.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

52.  Elementary  Swedish  (continued).— [Not  given  in  1922-23.) 

53.  Intermediate  Swedish.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

GROUP  IV.      COURSES   FOR  TEACHERS 

Upper  Senior  and  Graduate 

82.  Middle  High  German. — An  elementary  reading-course  designed  (1)  to 
give  students  who  expect  to  teach  a  background  for  their  knowledge  of  New 
High  German,  (2)  to  prepare  students  gradually  for  more  serious  work  in  linguis- 
tics or  literature.  Practice  in  German  composition  is  afforded  by  translation  into 
the  modem  idiom.  Weinhold's  MittelhocMeutsches  Lesebuch  and  Paul's  Mittel- 
hochdeutsche  Grammatik  will  be  used.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Goetsch. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

83.  The  German  Language. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 


91.  The  History  of  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Literature. — Lectures.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

93.  Germanic  Antiquities. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
Note. — See  also  courses  112,  147 A,  and  147B. 

IV.     GRADUATE  COURSES 
GROUP  I.      COURSES  IN    LANGUAGE   AND   LANGUAGE  HISTORY 

103.  Gothic. — A  consideration  of  Gothic  phonology,  morphology,  and  syn- 
tax in  connection  with  the  reading  of  selections  from  the  Bible  translation  of 
Wulfila,  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  study  of  Germanic  hnguistics. 
Equally  valuable  for  the  student  of  EngUsh  and  of  German.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Autumn,  1:30,  Professor  Wood. 
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104.  Old  High  German. — The  reading  of  selections  from  Braune's  Althoch- 
deutsches  Lesebuch,  with  reference  to  the  same  author's  Althochdeutsche  Gram- 
matik.  This  course  is  a  natural  sequent  of  103.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor 
Wood. 

105.  Middle  High  German.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

108.  Lectures  on  Germanic  Philology. — Knowledge  of  at  least  two  Germanic 
dialects  is  a  prerequisite.    Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

109.  Old  Saxon. — The  work  will  be  based  on  Holthausen's  Altsdchsisches 
ElementarbiLch.  Equally  valuable  for  the  student  of  English  and  of  German. 
Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

110.  Middle  Low  German.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

111.  Middle  Dutch.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

112.  Icelandic. — The  work  wiU  be  based  on  Heusler,  AUisldndischss  Ele- 
mentarbuch.  A  knowledge  of  Gothic  is  desirable.  M j .  Summer,  9 : 00,  Assistant 
Professor  Gould. 

113.  Old  Frisian. — The  work  will  be  based  on  W.  Heuser,  AUfriesisches 
Lesebuch.    Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wood. 

GROUP  II.      COURSES  IN  LITERATURE 

120.  North  European  Heroic  Lore. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
147 A.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Prose.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
147B.  Old  Norse-Icelandic  Poetry.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

Note. — See  also  courses  91,  93,  and  112. 

152A.  The  German  Popular  Epic:  The  Nibelungenlied. — A  critical  study 
of  its  legendary  and  mythological  background,  of  its  composition^  and  of  its 
language.  Some  knowledge  of  Middle  High  Gennan  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
course.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Cutting. 

162B.  The  German  Popular  Epic:  The  Gudrun.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
163A.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Hartmann  von  Aue. — [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

163B.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach. — [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

153C.  The  German  Court  Epic:  Gottfried  von  Straszburg. — [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

154.  Minnesangs  Friihling. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

155.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

161.  Berthold  von  Regensburg. — A  study  of  Middle  High  German  prose 
style.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Cutting. 

178.  Herder  and  the  Himianistic  Movement  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

190.  Relations  between  Literature  and  Philosophy,  from  the  Death  of 
Lessing  to  1848.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

191.  Literary  Relations  between  England  and  Germany  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century. — Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Long.  (Identical  with 
General  Literature  ISO). 

204.  History  of  the  German  Novel. — Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
11:00,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

210.  Seminar:  Technique  of  Realism.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

251.  Problems  in  Germanic  Philology. — Professor  Wood.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

252.  Investigations  in  Old  High  German  Dialects. — Professor  Wood. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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253.  Seminar. — For  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  whose  major  work  is 
linguistics.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Wood. 

256.  Seminar:  Introduction  to  Scandinavian  Studies. — Mj.  Simimer,  Th. 
4:30-6:30,  Assistant  Professor  Gould. 

261.  Lyric  Origins  in  Germany. — Mj.  Summer,  W.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate 
Professor  Allen. 

262.  Medieval  Lyrics  and  Ballads.— Mj.  Winter,  W.,  4:30-6:30,  Associate 
Professor  Allen. 

266.  Problems  in  History  of  Literature  in  Europe. — Mj.  Spring,  W.,  4:30- 
6:30,  Associate  Professor  Allen. 

280.  Der  junge  Goethe,  1749-1775. — Professor  Schutzb.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

281.  Goethe's  First  Weimar  Period  (1776-1788). — Professor  ScHtiTZE. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

282.  Goethe's  Second  Weimar  Period  (1788-1805).— Professor  ScmrrzE. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

283.  Goethe  (1805-1832).— Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

284.  Goethe's  "Faust,"  Part  I.— Mj.  Autumn,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor 
Schutzb. 

285.  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister."— Mj.  Winter,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Profes- 
sor SchUtzb. 

286.  Herder. — Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

287.  The  Romantic  Movement  I  and  H. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

288.  The  Technique  of  the  Drama. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

289.  The  Modem  Drama. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
290A  and  B.  The  History  and  Theory  of  the  German  "Lied"  from  Opitz 

to  the  Present. — Professor  Schutze.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

291.  The  Technique  of  Lyrical  Poetry. — Professor  Schutze.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

292.  The  Philosophical  Foundations  of  German  Classicism. — Professor 
ScHtiTZB.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

293.  GriUparzer.— Mj.  Spring,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Schutzb. 

300.  Das  englische  Drama  in  Deutschland  im  16ten  tmd  17ten  Jahrhundert. 
— Professor  Cutting.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

301.  Lessing's  Theory  of  the  Drama. — Professor  Cutting.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

302.  Goethe's  "Faust":  Genesis  and  Interpretation. — Propbssor  Cutting. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  courses  offered  for  the  current  year  in  the 
Circulars  of  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Education,  History,  History  of  Art, 
Comparative  Philology,  Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  English,  and  General  Literature. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

John  Matthews  Manly,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 

Department  of  English. 
William  Dabnall  MacClintock,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English. 
Myra  Reynolds,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
James  Weber  Linn,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Charles  Read  Baskervill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English. 
Tom  Peete  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature. 
Francis  Adelbert  Blackburn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  English. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Edith  Foster  Flint,  Ph.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Bertram  Griffith  Nelson,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  PubUc  Speaking. 
James  Root  Hulbert,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Carl  Henry  Grabo,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
David  Harrison  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
George  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
Evelyn  May  Albright,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Katharine  Allen  Graham,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Myrtle  Cruzon  Geyer,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  English. 
Raymond  De  Loy  Jameson,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  English. 


George  Linnaeus  Marsh,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Catharine  Quarles  Baskervill,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  English. 
Stella  Webster  Morgan,  A.M.,  Extension  Instructor  in  English. 
John  Arthur  Powell,  Ph.D.,  Extension  Instructor  in  English. 


Reginald  Harvey  Griffith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Texas 
(Summer,  1922). 

James  Finch  Royster,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  North  Carolina 
(Summer,  1922). 

Henry  M.  Dargan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  University  of  North 
Carolina  (Summer,  1922). 

Harry  Franklin  Fore,  A.B.,  S.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity (Summer,  1922). 
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Howard  Mumford  Jones,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  University  of 

Texas  (Summer,  1922). 
Edith  Rickert,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English  (Summer,  1922). 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 

Mildred  E.  Lambert,  A.B.  James  Harold  Warner,  A.B. 

John  Hawley  Roberts,  Ph.B.  James  Napier  Wilt,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

I.  the  junior  colleges 

Course  1  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  first  quarter  of  residence.  Course  3 
is  required  of  all  students  having  nine  majors  of  credit.  It  must  be  taken  before 
admission  to  the  Senior  Colleges.  Students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  have  the 
following  privileges  of  election:  (a)  courses  40  and  41  are  open  to  those  who  have 
passed  course  1;  (6)  courses  4,  21,  32,  34A,  47,  48,  160,  161,  162  are  open  to 
those  who  have  passed  courses  1,  3,  and  40. 

A  Senior  College  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1  to  a 
student  who  has  completed  eighteen  majors,  and  one  who  has  completed  twenty- 
seven  majors,  within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  stand- 
ing in  the  courses  taken,  which  must  include  courses  1,  3,  40,  and  41;  and  (2)  a 
special  examination  held  in  May  upon  the  same  courses.  Detailed  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Departmental  Examiner. 

II.  THE  senior  colleges 

Courses. — The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily  for  students  in  the 
Senior  Colleges,  and  from  them  the  sequences  in  English  may  be  chosen: 

4,  English  Composition;  5,  6,  English  Composition,  advanced  course;  7, 
Teaching  of  Composition  in  Secondary  Schools;  9,  Argumentation;  10,  Public 
Address,  11,  The  Organization  of  the  Press;  21,  Old  English,  elementary 
course;  22,  Old  English;  2S,  Chsiucer,  the  Canterbury  Tales;  32,  Current  EngUsh; 
33,  English  Grammar  for  Teachers;  34 A,  History  of  the  English  Language; 
36,  History  of  Old  English  Literature;  39,  History  of  Middle  EngUsh  Literature; 
42,  English  Literature,  1557-99;  43,  English  Literature,  1599-1660;  44,  English 
Literature,  1660-1744;  46,  English  Literature,  1744-98;  47,  English  Literature, 
1798-1832;  48A,  English  Literature,  1832-92  (poetry);  48B,  English  Literature, 
1832-92  (prose);  71,  Shakspere's  Tragedies;  72,  Shakspere's  Comedies;  75, 
Milton;  76,  The  English  Romantic  Movement;  77,  Pope,  the  Satires;  79,  Brown- 
ing and  Tennyson;  80,  Teaching  of  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools;  85,  The 
Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642;  87,  The  History  of  the  Novel;  88,  The 
Technique  of  the  Modern  Novel;  90,  The  Literary  Essay  in  England;  91,  Ballad 
and  Epic  Poetry;  103,  Versification;  130,  Pre-Raphaelitism  in  EngUsh  literature; 
140,  The  Technique  of  the  Drama;  141,  The  Technique  of  Criticism;  142A,  B, 
Contemporary  Literature;  160-163,  American  Literature;  173,  Arthiu-ian 
Material  in  English  Literature;  174,  the  Medieval  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century;  175,  Introduction  to  Celtic  Literature;  176,  The  Modern  Celtic 
Revival. 
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The  following  courses,  though  intended  primarily  for  graduates,  are  open 
to  properly  qualified  Senior  College  students,  and  may  be  selected  as  part  of  the 
principal  sequence : 

23,  Old  English,  BeowvXf,  26,  Early  Middle  English;  51,  Renaissance  and 
Reformation;  69,  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser;  70 A,  B,  Shakspere;  84,  The 
Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600. 

Sequences. — In  general,  the  principal  sequences  in  English  must  include  two 
required  courses,  4,  41;  two  groups  of  two  majors  each  (e.g..  Old  or  Middle 
English,  the  Renaissance,  the  eighteenth  century,  American  literature,  Celtic 
literature,  the  drama,  the  novel,  etc.);  and  two  elective  majors.  The  minor 
sequence  must  include  the  two  required  courses  and  one  group.  The  following 
special  sequences  are  recognized: 

PBINCIPAL  SEQUKNCES 

a)  General,  for  students  of  Language:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34A, 
36,  41. 

6)  General,  for  students  of  Literature:  courses  4,  28,  41,  and  six  selected  from 
the  following  courses:  5,  6,  42-48,  69,  70A,  B,  71,  72,  75,  76,  77,  79,  84,  85, 87A,  B, 
90,  91,  130,  140,  142A,  B,  160-163. 

c)  For  teachers:  courses  4,  7,  9,  13,  21,  28,  33,  34A,  36,  41,  80. 

d)  In  preparation  for  Journalism:  courses  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  41,  142A,  B. 

SECONDARY  BEQXTENCES 

a)  General:  courses  4,  41,  and  four  of  the  courses  42^8,  87,  90,  160-163. 
6)  For  Law  students:  courses  4,  5,  9,  10,  41. 

c)  For  students  of  Modern  Language  whose  principal  sequence  is  in  Romance 
or  German:  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28. 

d)  For  students  of  Modern  Literature  whose  principal  sequence  is  taken  in 
Romance  or  German:  courses  28,  41,  and  four  others  chosen  according  to  the 
period  studied. 

For  combined  sequences  in  the  Modem  Language  Group,  see  pp.  175-76. 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  English  are  advised 
to  elect,  as  undergraduates,  at  least  two  courses  in  the  English  language,  21  and 
28  (and  if  possible  34 A),  one  elective  course  in  EngUsh  composition  (4  or  9),  two 
courses  in  the  teaching  of  English  (7  and  80),  and  further  courses  in  English 
literature,  including  41  and  160-163. 

A  special  Graduate  Scholarship  in  English  is  annually  awarded  on  July  1 
to  a  student  who  has  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  within  the  year  then  ending.  The  award  is  based  upon  (1)  standing  in 
the  courses  in  English  taken,  which  must  include  at  least  five  elective  majors 
in  the  Senior  Colleges;  and  (2)  a  special  examination  held  in  May.  The  exami- 
nation in  1921  will  be  upon  the  following  courses:  21,  22,  28,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47, 
48,  85,  160-163.  The  student  may  choose  any  five  of  these  as  the  basis  of  his 
examination.  More  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner. 

III.     THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Graduate  students  who  did  not  as  undergi-aduates  devote  special  attention 
to  Enghsh  should  select  their  work  at  first  from  the  courses  intended  primarily 
for  Senior  College  students.    Some  familiarity  with  English  studies  is  presupposed 
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in  the  courses  intended  primarily  for  graduate  students.  The  following  courses, 
though  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates,  may  be  taken  by  graduate  stu- 
dents and  will  be  credited  toward  the  higher  degrees:  21,  22,  28,  32,  33,  34A, 
42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  71,  72,  75,  76A,  77,  79,  85,  87,  88,  90,  91,  130,  140,  141, 
142,  160-163,  173,  174,  175,  176.  The  following  courses  are  intended  primarily 
for  graduate  students  and  are  open  to  all  who  are  properly  equipped  for  them  in 
knowledge  and  experience  in  study:  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  34B,  35,  36,  37,  38, 
39,  50,  51,  52,  54,  56,  57,  61,  69,  70,  73,  74,  76,  83,  84,  86,  89,  102,  103,  150,  166, 
167,  168,  170,  180. 

The  Master^s  degree. — ^The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Prerequisites. — a)  Before  acceptance  as  a  candidate  the  student  should 
have  completed  the  equivalent  of  nine  majors  (twelve  or  fifteen  year-hours)  of 
college  work  in  English,  in  addition  to  the  required  courses  in  composition  (the 
equivalent  of  English  1  and  English  3  in  the  University  of  Chicago)  and  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  Uterature  (the  equivalent  of  EngHsh  40).  The  nine  majors 
should  include  four  of  the  period  courses,  42-48.  This  requirement  represents 
roughly  the  attainment  of  a  student  who  selects  his  major  sequence  in  the 
Department  of  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

b)  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  student's  undergraduate  training  in 
English  is  tested  by  a  written  examination  given  in  July  and  in  November  for 
all  who  expect  to  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  within  the 
next  three  quarters. 

c)  At  the  time  of  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  should  possess  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English. 

2.  Residence  and  courses. — a)  The  minimum  requirement  is  a  residence  of 
three  quarters  and  the  completion  of  eight  majors  of  graduate  work,  at  least  one 
major  of  which  must  be  taken  in  Old  or  Middle  English.  Such  of  the  period 
courses,  42-48,  as  have  not  been  included  in  undergraduate  preparation  should 
be  elected. 

b)  Some  one  period  or  form  should  be  chosen  for  special  study;  e.g..  Old 
English,  Middle  English,  the  Renaissance,  the  Restoration  and  early  eighteenth 
century,  the  later  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  American  Uterature,  the  drama,  the  novel,  criticism.  Three  or  four 
majors  should  be  taken  in  this  special  field.  The  period  or  form  chosen  will 
naturally  determine  the  subject  of  the  dissertation. 

c)  In  case  the  graduate  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  have  been 
partially  anticipated  at  the  time  of  acceptance  as  a  candidate,  advanced  courses 
in  English  composition,  courses  for  teachers  offered  in  the  Department  of  English, 
or  approved  courses  in  other  departments  (including  the  Department  of  General 
Literature)  may  be  substituted  for  part  of  the  necessary  eight  majors. 

d)  No  courses,  however,  outside  the  Department  of  English  may  be  taken 
for  credit  toward  the  Master's  degree  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence  unless 
the  subject  for  a  dissertation  has  already  been  accepted  and  the  substituted 
courses  approved  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  student's  special  field. 

3.  Dissertation. — Six  weeks  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is 
sought  the  candidate  must  submit  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  a  dissertation 
showing  the  result  of  special  study  of  some  approved  subject  and  demonstrating 
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his  ability  in  original  investigation  or  in  independent  organization  of  material 
already  at  hand.  A  dissertation  illogical  in  organization  or  obscure  or  incor- 
rect in  expression  will  be  rejected  without  consideration  of  the  value  of  the 
investigation. 

4.  Examination. — The  final  test  of  the  candidate's  fitness  to  receive  the 
degree  consists  of  an  oral  examination  covering  his  special  field,  but  not  confined 
to  that  field  or  to  the  particular  courses  offered. 

The  Doctor's  degree. — ^All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  English, 
whatever  may  be  their  special  field  of  work,  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
general  history  of  English  literature  and  a  fair  equipment  in  Old  and  Middle 
English.  The  minimum  requirement  in  the  former  may  be  roughly  indicated 
as  represented  by  courses  36,  42,  43,  44,  46,  47,  48,  70A,  B,  85,  150,  160;  this 
minimum  is  permitted  only  to  those  whose  special  interest  is  in  hnguistic  study 
and  who  consequently  take  as  their  secondary  subject  either  Germanic  or 
Romance  Philology;  such  students  will  of  course  take  special  linguistic  courses 
in  English.  The  minimum  requirement  in  linguistic  work  for  students  whose 
special  interest  Hes  in  the  study  of  literature  and  hterary  history  may  be  roughly 
indicated  as  given  in  courses  21,  22,  23,  26,  27,  28,  31,  34B. 

Students  who  are  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  strongly  advised 
to  choose  their  secondary  subject  with  immediate  reference  to  its  usefulness  in 
the  field  to  which  they  intend  to  devote  special  attention.  Of  prime  importance 
to  those  who  aim  at  a  broad  and  enlightened  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  its 
greatest  manifestations  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Romance,  and 
the  German  literatures.  The  relative  importance  of  these  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  field  of  English  literature  chosen  for  special  study;  but  a  sound  knowledge 
of  English  literature  and  a  just  appreciation  of  its  phenomena  are  impossible 
without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  at  least  one  of  the  other  great  literatures 
of  the  civilized  world  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  currents  of  foreign 
thought  which  were  most  influential  in  England  during  the  period  chosen  for 
special  study.  The  Head  of  the  Department  and  the  other  instructors  will  be 
glad  to  discuss  with  candidates  their  special  interests  and  plans. 

A  satisfactory  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department  must  be  presented  at  least  three  months  before  the  Convocation  at 
which  the  candidate  wishes  to  receive  the  degree.  After  the  dissertation  has  been 
accepted,  the  candidate  must  present  himself  for  a  special  public  examination 
in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  of  the  University. 

The  Doctor's  degree  is  not  conferred  merely  for  faithful  and  accurate  work, 
however  great  in  amount;  the  candidate  must  exhibit  some  capacity  for  investiga- 
tion and  independent  thought.  The  requirements  cannot  therefore  be  stated 
in  terms  of  years  or  courses.  Three  years  are,  however,  usually  necessary  for  a 
competent  student  who  enters  the  Graduate  School  with  a  good  equipment. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     COURSES  IN  RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

The  following  courses  in  rhetoric  and  English  composition  are  designed  to 
give  the  student  such  training  as  he  needs  in  expression  and  organization  of 
thought  in  order  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  material  of  other  departments  of 
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study.  He  is  required  to  take  English  1  in  his  first  quarter  and  English  3  in  his 
second  year  of  residence.  These  courses  are  prerequisite  to  higher  courses  in 
composition.  English  4  is  given  in  two  sections  in  which  the  emphasis  is  laid 
respectively  on  literary  quality  and  on  organization  of  material.  English  9,  9A, 
and  10  are  arranged  to  give  a  full  year's  course  in  the  organization  of  material 
and  the  written  and  oral  expression  of  it.  These  courses  may  be  elected  to 
supplement  English  4,  or  in  place  of  it.  One  of  these  elective  courses  in  com- 
position is  invariably  required  as  part  of  the  primary  or  secondary  sequence  in 
English.  English  5  and  6  are  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  English 
composition  for  literary  or  professional  reasons. 

GROUP  I.      FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

I.  1  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition:  Introductory  College  Course. — Short 
themes  and  exercises  weekly.  Mj.  every  Quarter.  Summer,  9:00;  Autumn, 
9:00,  10:00,  11:00,  1:30,  and  2:30;  Winter,  9:00,  12:30,  and  2:30;  Spring, 
9:00  and  2:30,  Professor  Linn  and  Assistants. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges.  Coiu'se  1  must  be  taken  imme- 
diately after  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  English  Composition. — Required  of  all  candidates  for  degrees  who  have 
completed  nine  majors  in  the  Junior  Colleges,  including  English  1.  Mj.  every 
Quarter.  Summer,  10:00;  Autumn,  10:00,  12:30,  and  3:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Stevens  and  Sherburn,  Dr.  Albright,  and  Mrs.  Graham;  Winter, 
10:00,  12:30,  and  3:30,  Dr.  Albright  and  Mrs.  Graham;  Spring,  10:00, 12:30, 
and  3:30,  Dr.  Albright  and  Mrs.  Graham. 

GROUP  II.      FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

4A,  B,  C.  English  Composition. — Daily  and  longer  themes.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  English  1  and  3.  In  4A  the  emphasis  is  upon  narration; 
in  4B  upon  exposition;  in  4C  upon  argument.  Mj.  Summer  (4A),  11:00,  Mrs. 
Graham;  Autumn  (4A),  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Grabo;  1:30,  Associate 
Professor  Flint;  (4B),  10:00,  Professor  Linn;  Winter  (4B),  9:00,  Professor 
Linn;  (4A),  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  (4A),  11:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Grabo;  Spring  (4A),  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  (4B),  9:00, 
Professor  Linn;  (4B),  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Grabo;  (4A),  12:30, 
Professor  Lovett. 

6,  6.  English  Composition:  Advanced  Course. — These  courses  are  open  to 
students  in  the  Senior  Colleges  and  the  Graduate  School  who  have  attained  a 
high  grade  in  courses  1,  3,  and  4,  or  who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  as  to 
their  ability.  Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Jones;  2  Mjs. 
Autumn  and  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Herrick;  Mj.  (5)  Spring,  2:30,  Pro- 
fessor Herri  CK. 

9.  Argumentation  and  Debating. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

10.  Forms  of  Public  Address.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

II.  The  Organization  and  Development  of  the  Press. — [Not  given  in 
1922-23.1 

II.     courses  in  old  and  middle  ENGLISH 

Courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  fall  into  well-defined  groups  which  are 
arranged  so  as  to  constitute  consecutive  work  extending  over  three  years.  As 
nearly  as  possible  they  ought  to  be  taken  according  to  the  following  schedule: 

First  year:  courses  21,  22-,  23  (Old  English),  28  (Chaucer),  34A  (History 

of  Language),  36  (Old  English  Literature),  39  (Middle  EngUsh  Literature), 

175  (Celtic  Literature). 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
this  course  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  it  will 
not  be  credited  at  all. 
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Second  and  third  years:  Language:  courses  24  (Cynewulf),  26  (Middle  Eng- 
lish), 34B  (History  of  Language),  35  (Seminar);  Literature:  courses  27 A,  B,  C, 
or  D,  E,  29A,  B  (Metrical  Romances),  37A,  B  (Chaucer),  83  (Medieval  Drama). 

If  possible,  course  150  (BibHography)  should  be  taken  by  all  graduate  stu- 
dents in  their  first  year.  The  courses  recommended  for  the  second  or  third  year 
are  usually  offered  only  in  alternate  years. 

Attention  is  called  to  Comparative  Philology  1;  German  103,  104,  109,  112; 
Romance  76;  English  170A,  B. 

21.  Old  English  (beginning  course). — The  prose  in  Bright's  Anglo-Saxon 
Reader,  and  elementary  grammar.  Mj".  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Royster; 
Autumn,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Hulbert. 

22.  Old  English:  Poetry. — The  poems  in  Bright's  Reader,  and  the  first 
thousand  lines  of  Beowulf.  Study  of  meter  and  characteristics  of  Old  English 
poetry.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Hulbert. 

23.  Old  English:  "Beowulf." — Reading  of  the  text  and  examination  of  some 
of  the  problems  connected  with  the  poem.  Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Hulbert. 

24.  Old  English:  Cynewulf.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

25.  Old  English:  ThePseudo-CaedmonianPoems.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

26.  Early  Middle  English. — Emerson's  Middle  English  Reader.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  grammatical  development  of  the  language  and  to 
dialectology.  For  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisite:  English  21  and  28. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Professor  Royster;  Autumn,  10:00,  Associate  Professor 
Hulbert. 

27A,  B,  C.  Middle  English:  Special  Course. — Study  of  a  single  work;  linguis- 
tic and  textual  problems,  sources,  literary  relationships,  authorship,  etc.  (A) 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight;  (B)  The  Debate  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul; 
(C)  Piers  the  Plowman.  Prerequisite:  English  26.  Graduate  students  only. 
27C,  Mj.  Winter,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Manly. 

27D.  Middle  English  Alliterative  Poetry  Exclusive  of  "Piers  the  Plowman." 
— Special  problems.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

28.  Chaucer:  "The  Canterbury  Tales." — An  introductory  course  for  students 
who  have  had  no  training  in  Middle  English.  Only  graduate  and  advanced  Senior 
College  students.    Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Hulbert. 

28B.  Readings  in  Middle  English  Literature.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

29A,  B.  English  Metrical  Romances. — A  study  of  texts.  For  graduate 
students  only.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

31.  The  Structure  and  Growth  of  Language. — Mj.  Winter,  Wed.,  Fri., 
4:30-6:30,  Professor  Manly. 

32.  Current  English. — A  study  of  present-day  English,  its  sounds,  meanings, 
and  etymology:  its  standard,  colloquial,  and  dialectical  varieties.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

33.  English  Grammar  for  Teachers. — Mj.  Winter,   11:00,  Professor 

TOLMAN. 

34A.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  imdergraduates). — [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

34B.  The  History  of  the  English  Language  (for  graduates). — The  object  of 
this  course  is  to  co-ordinate,  organize,  and  supplement  the  knowledge  given  in 
the  more  fundamental  courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  and  to  examine  the 
development  of  the  language  to  modern  times.  Prerequisite:  English  23  and  26. 
Mj.  Spring,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Manly. 

35 A,  B,  C,  D.  Old  English:  Seminar.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

36.  The  History  of  Old  English  Literature.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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36A.  English  Literature,  700-1400. — Historical  survey.  Readings  in  trans- 
lation.   Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Hulbert. 

37.  Chaucer. — Rapid  reading  and  discussion  of  his  work.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students.    Prerequisite:  English  28.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

38.  Pseudo-Chaucerian  Pieces.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

39.  The  History  of  Middle  English  Literature. — Lectures,  extensive  reading, 
and  some  examination  of  problems.    Mj.  Spring,  12:30,  Professor  Cross. 

III.     COURSES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  EngHsh  Literature,  at  first  in  general  (40),  then  in  detail  (courses  42-48,  84, 
85,  87,  160),  and  finally  in  such  minuteness  as  is  necessary  to  furnish  him  with 
material  for  advanced  studies  and  research.  English  40  is  advised  for  all  stu- 
dents who  have  not  had  a  thorough  course  in  the  history  of  Enghsh  hterature  in 
the  high  school.  EngUsh  41,  42-48,  75,  79,  85,  87,  88,  90,  91,  and  160  are  designed 
especially  to  give  training  in  methods  of  literary  study  and  presentation  of  results. 
Of  these,  41,  47,  48,  87,  88,  90,  140,  and  160  are  recommended  for  undergraduates; 
42-46,  75,  and  91  for  graduates  who  need  such  training. 

GROUP  I.      FOR   THE   JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

40.1  An  Introduction  to  English  Literature. — Required  readings  arranged 
chronologically  to  reflect  the  historical  development  of  Enghsh  hterature.  Study 
of  hterary  forms,  prose  style,  and  versification.  Prerequisite:  English  1.  Mj. 
Summer,  9:00,  Mrs.  Graham;  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  MacClintock; 
2:30,  Associate  Professor  Flint;  Winter,  9:00,  10:00,  and  1:30,  Associate 
Professor  Flint,  Assistant  Professors  Grabo  and  Stevens,  Mrs.  Graham; 
Spring,  9 : 00  and  1 : 30,  Assistant  Professor  Sherburn,  Dr.  Albright,  and 
Mrs.  Graham. 

41.  Shakspere. — The  reading  and  interpretation  of  representative  plays. 
Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Dr.  Albright;  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  Tolman  and 
Assistant  Professor  Stevens;  Winter,  11:00  and  1:30,  Professor  Mac- 
Clintock, Assistant  Professor  Sherburn,  and  Dr.  Albright;  Spring,  11:00 
and  1:30,  Professor  Lovett,  Associate  Professors  Flint  and  Robertson, 
Assistant  Professors  Grabo  and  Stevens. 

GROUP  II.      FOR   THE   SENIOR   COLLEGES   AND   THE    GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Courses  42-48  cover  with  some  minuteness  the  history  of  Enghsh  hterature 
from  the  beginning  of  the  modem  period  down  to  the  present  time.  They  need 
not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

42.  English  Literature,  1557-1599. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Propessor  Basker- 
vill. 

43.  English  Literature,  1599-1660.— Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Dr.  Albright; 
Winter,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Stevens. 

44.  English  Literature,  1660-1744.— Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor  Rey- 
nolds. 

46.  English  Literature,  1744-1798. — Mj.  Summer,  3:30,  Professor  Rey- 
nolds; Winter,  9:00,  Professor  MacClintock. 

47.  English  Literature,  1798-1832.— Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Grabo. 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
this  course  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  it  will 
not  be  credited  at  all. 
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48A,  B.  English  Literature,  1832-1900.— 48A  (Poetry),  48B  (Prose),  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Darqan;  2  Mjs. 
Winter  and  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Linn. 

50A,  B,  C.  Studies  in  the  English  Literature  of  the  Renaissance. — (A)  The 

Development  of  Critical  Theory  and  of  New  Literary  Types;  (B)  Problems  in 
the  History  of  the  Lyric;  (C)  Problems  in  the  History  of  Fiction.  50A,  Mj. 
Summer,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:30-6:30;  50C,  Winter,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor 
Baskervill. 

51.  The  Beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  in  England. — 

Lectures  on  the  main  currents  of  hterature  and  civihzation  in  England  from  the 
introduction  of  printing  to  the  accession  of  EHzabeth,  with  discussion  of  the  texts 
in  Fluegel's  Neuenglisches  Lesebuch.    Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Baskervill. 

62.  Study  in  the  English  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
— For  graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor 
Baskervill. 

54.  Studies  in  the  English  Heroic  Play.^For  graduate  students  only.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

56A.  Studies  in  Romanticism  in  English  Literature:  Tragedy,  1750-1800. 

— For  graduate  students.    Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  MacClintock. 

57.  Studies  in  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Mj.  Summer, 
Wed.,  Fri.,  4:30-6:30;  Autumn,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Reynolds. 

61.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Fiction.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

62.  Studies  in  the  Literature  of  the  Later  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj.  Winter, 
Tu.,  Th.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Lovett.  • 

69.  The  Life  and  Works  of  Spenser. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for 
graduate  students,  but  Senior  College  students  who  have  passed  with  credit 
in  Enghsh  42  will  be  admitted.    Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Professor  Tolman. 

70A,  B.  Shakspere. — The  plays  in  sequence.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter, 
3 : 30,  Professor  Baskervill. 

71.  Shakspere's  Tragedies.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

72.  Shakspere's  Comedies.— Mj.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

73.  Problems  in  Shakspere. — Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Manly. 

74.  The  Shakspere  Apocrypha. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

75.  Milton.— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  12:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Stevens. 

76A.  English  Romantic  Movement. — Wordsworth.  Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Pro- 
fessor Reynolds. 

77.  Pope:  The  Satires.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

79.  Browning  and  Tennyson. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

83.  The  Medieval  Drama.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

84.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600.— A  study  of  the  forms  of 
the  drama  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance;  of  the  influences 
which  shaped  the  Elizabethan  drama;  and  of  the  history  of  the  drama  in  that 
period.    Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  Professor  Tolman. 

85.  The  Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642.— Mj.  Summer,  3:30,  Pro- 
fessor Baskervill;  Winter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Robertson. 

86A.  Representative  English  Comedy  before  1700. — Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
First  Term),  1:30;  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Stevens;  Second  Term, 
Professor  Griffith;  Spring,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Stevens. 

87A,  B.  The  Enghsh  Novel. — From  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  time. 
2Mjs.  Autumn,  11:00,  Winter,  12:30,  Associate  Professor  Robertson  and 
Professor  Lovett. 

88.  The  Technique  of  the  Modem  Novel. — Mj.  Autumn,  3:30,  Professor 
Herrick. 
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89.  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Comedy. — For  graduate  students  only. 
Mj.  Winter,  Wed.,  Fri.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  Reynolds. 

90.  The  Literary  Essay  in  England. — Readings  of  masterpieces  from  Bacon 
to  Pater.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  MacClintock. 

91.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  English  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collection  of  Child-Kittredge.  The  Iliad  will  be  read  in  translation; 
other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

92.  The  Poetry  and  Criticism  of  Matthew  Arnold. — For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

95.  Recent  English  Dramatists. — Reading  of  the  typical  work  of  Jones, 
Pinero,  Shaw,  Yeats,  Phillips,  Synge,  Barker,  Galsworthy,  Hankin,  Houghton, 
Barrie,  Drinkwater,  Masefield,  Zangwill,  Kennedy,  Dunsany.  Not  open  to 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor  MacClintock. 

102A.  English  Literary  Criticism. — Theory  and  types  developed  from  a 
study  of  masterpieces  of  English  critics.  Coleridge  to  Arnold.  For  graduate 
students  only.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

103.  English  Verse. — Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Mr.  Jameson. 

130.  Pre-Raphaelitism  m  English  Literature. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

142A,  B.  Contemporary  Literature. — A  general  survey  of  EngUsh  letters  of 
the  present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study  of 
the  principles  of  hterature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  2  Mjs. 
Winter  and  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Herrick. 

143.  Studies  in  Contemporary  Literature. — For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  3:30,  Dr.  Rickert. 

150.  The  Bibliography  and  Methods  of  English  Literary  History. — For 
graduate  students  only.  Mj.  Summer,  Tu.,  Th.,  4:30-6:30;  Autumn,  Tu.,  Th., 
4:30-6:30,  Professor  Cross. 

160.  Colonial  American  Literature. — ^A  study  of  the  hterature  from  the 
beginnings  through  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bryant,  with  special  reference  to  the 
relations  of  American  products  to  English  models,  and  the  development  of  an 
American  point  of  view.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Fore; 
Autumn,  9 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Sherburn. 

161.  American  Literature:  the  New  England  Group. — A  study  of  the  major 
New  England  poets  and  essayists  and  of  their  immediate  followers.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:00;  Spring,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

162.  American  Literature:  Metropolitan,  Southern,  and  Western. — ^A  study 
of  the  spread  of  hterary  activity,  and  of  the  development  of  the  novel  and  the 
short  story  since  the  Civil  War.  Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Associate  Professor 
Boynton;  Spring,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Sherburn. 

163.  American  Literature  since  1890. — Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Dr.  Rickert; 
Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

166.  Studies  in  American  Literature:  Colonial  Period. — Mj.  Winter,  9:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Sherburn. 

167.  Studies  in  American  Literature:  the  Transcendentalists. — Mj.  Spring, 
9:00,  Associate  Professor  Boynton. 

168.  Studies  in  the  American  Theater. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Boynton. 

170 A,  B.  Early  Irish. — Grammar.  Interpretation  of  Old  and  Middle  Irish 
texts.    2Mjs.  Winter,  Spring,  4:30,  Professor  Cross. 

173.  Arthurian  Material  in  English  Literature. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Profes- 
sor Cross. 

174.  The  Medieval  Revival  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.— Mj.  Winter,  1:30, 

Professor  Cross. 

175.  Celtic  Literature  and  European  Romance. — ^The  course  is  especially 
designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  investigations  in  the  relations  of  Celtic  hterature 
to  medieval  Romance,  the  Romantic  movement  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
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and  the  so-called  Modern  Celtic  Renaissance.    Extensive  reading  of  Celtic 
documents  in  translation;  lectures;  reports.    This  course  is  introductory  to 
courses  173  and  174.    Mj.  Summer,  2:30;  Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Cross. 
176.  The  Modem  Celtic  Revival— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
180.  Seminar. — For  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  decree.    2  Mjs.  Winter  and 
Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged,  Professor  Manly. 

For  courses  in  the  Teaching  of  English  see  the  Circular  of  the  School  of 
Education. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other  departments  which  may 
be  counted  as  fulfilling  requirements  in  English: 

Philosophy  12.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Ames;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00, 
Professor  Mead. 

Sanskrit  1.  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language. — M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  10:00;  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  Professor  Buck. 

Romance  56.  La  France  et  Angleterre  au  XVIII  siecle. — Relations  Litt^raires. 

Mj.  Simmier,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Moraud. 

General  Literature  30.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — ^A  general  survey  of 
European  culture  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  dealing  with  (1)  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  history  of  Europe  in  those  two  centuries;  (2)  the 
revival  of  interest  in  the  life  and  letters  of  classic  antiquity;  (3)  the  philosophy 
and  the  science  of  the  period;  (4)  the  achievements  of  the  Renaissance  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  painting,  and  music;  and  (5)  the  main  European  literatures, 
with  particular  regard  to  their  inter-relations.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor 
WiLKiNs;  Professors  Baskervill  ,Beeson,  Manly,  F.  R.  Moulton,  Nitze, 

SCHEVILL,    SCHtiTZE,    ShOREY,    AND    THOMPSON,    AND    ASSISTANT  PrOFESSOR 

Whittlesey. 

General  Literature  120.  Literary  Relations  between  England  and  Germany 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Long. 

General  Literature  310.  Classicism  in  France  and  England. — The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  Classical  Movement  in  France  and  England  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  First  Term, 
Professor  Nitze;  Second  Term,  Professor  Griffith. 

COURSES  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

I.  junior  college  courses 

301.  *  Public  Speaking. — The  object  of  the  course  is  to  train  students  to 
gather,  select,  arrange,  and  present  material  in  order  to  affect  a  given  audience  in 
a  given  way  and  within  a  given  time.  Class  limited  to  20.  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a, 
8:00;  sec.  6,  9:00;  Winter,  9:00;  Spring,  sec.  a,  8:00;  sec.  6,  9:00,  Assocl^.tb 
Professor  Nelson. 

II.  senior  college  courses 

302.  Public  Speaking.— Mj.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

303.  Public  Speaking.— Mj.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

306.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page. — The  course  trains  the  student  to 
discover  the  contents  of  the  printed  page.  The  phrase  is  regarded  as  the  unit 
of  thought;  and  with  this  as  the  point  of  departure  he  studies  the  printed  page 
as  a  series  of  phrase  units  with  different  mental  and  emotional  values.  Accuracy 
of  observation  and  care  in  analysis  are  the  principal  objects  to  be  attained, 
together  with  ability  to  read  aloud  simply,  easily,  and  naturally.  Classes 
hmited  to  20.  Prerequisite:  18  majors.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  Assocla.te  Pro- 
fessor Nelson. 

1  Limited -credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
this  course  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  it  will  not 
be  credited  at  all.    (Effective  Summer  Quarter,  1923.) 
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307.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. — The  student  is  here  made  acquainted 
with  the  elements  that  make  up  vocal  expression,  thus  furnishing  him  with  stand- 
ards of  criticism.  These  standards  are  applied  to  the  daily  reading  or  recitation 
of  the  class.  The  material  is  selected  largely  from  literature  used  in  high  schools 
and  the  course  should  therefore  be  of  particular  value  to  high-school  teachers  of 
Enghsh.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  course  306.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Nelson. 

309.  The  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Poetry.— Mj.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

314.  The  Fundamentals  of  Effective  Speaking. — This  course  is  offered  only 
in  the  Summer,  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  engaged,  or  about 
to  engage,  in  teaching  Pubhc  Speaking.  "Oral  Composition"  in  high  schools 
will  receive  some  attention.  Principles  presented  in  course  1  are  discussed  in  this 
course,  but  in  much  greater  detail.  The  ends  of  speech,  such  as  enlightenment, 
persuasion,  entertainment,  action,  are  shown  to  determine  the  selecting  and 
arranging  of  material.  The  speech  is  considered  in  the  Hght  of  its  effect  on  the 
audience,  rather  than  subjectively.  Exercises  are  given  to  test  the  student's 
power  to  gather,  select,  arrange,  and  present  material  effectively.  Not  open  to 
Junior  College  students  nor  to  students  who  have  had  course  301.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  M.  either  Term),  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Nelson. 

317.  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Shakespeare. — Mj.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.1 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Tom  Peete  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature. 

A.     ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMITTEE 

Tom  Peete  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature, 
Chairman. 

John  Matthews  Manly,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English. 

William  Albert  Nitze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

George  Carter  Howland,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture. 

B.    instructors  attached  to  the  department 
Richard  Green  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Literary  Theory  and  Interpre- 
tation and  Head  of  the  Department  of  General  Literature.  Retired. 
George  Carter  Howland,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor. of  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture. 

c.    instructors  in  other  departments  offering  courses  in  this 

department 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History; 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Tom  Peete  Cross,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Comparative  Literature. 
Starr  Willard  Cutting,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
Edwin  Preston  Dargan,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  French  Literature. 
Robert  Herrick,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  A.B.,  Professor  of  English. 

John  Matthews  Manly,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English. 

William  Albert  Nitze,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. 
George  Tyler  Northup,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Henry  Washington  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology  and 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 
Albert  Harris  Tolman,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 
James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Philosophy. 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
Philip  Schuyler  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  German  Literature. 
Walter  Eugene  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Indo- 
European  Comparative  Philology. 
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Chester  Nathan  Gould,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German  and  Scandi- 
navian Literature. 
George  Wiley  Sherburn,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

Reginald  Harvey  Griffith,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Texas 
(Summer,  1922). 

Marcel  Moraud,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  University  of  Toronto 
(Summer,  1922). 

Orie  William  Long,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Williams  College 
(Summer,  1922). 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  Department  of  General  Literature  has  for  its  purpose  the  study  of 
literature  as  an  organic  whole.  Literary  influences  transcend  the  Hmits  of 
language  and  of  nationality,  and  persist  through  the  centuries.  The  thought 
and  purpose  of  one  writer  may  find  rebirth  in  another  of  different  speech  and 
of  a  different  age.  Particular  literary  motives  pass  on  from  land  to  land,  gaining 
a  vigorous  individual  life.  Literary  types  crystalUze  and  reappear,  fortified  or 
limited  by  reminiscence.  No  one  of  the  great  hteratures  of  the  world  is  inde- 
pendent; each  receives,  and  each  gives  forth;  and  for  the  understanding  of  any 
literature  in  its  development  and  in  its  vital  force,  the  student  must  attain  a 
knowledge  of  its  relations  to  other  hteratures. 

senior  college  courses 
In  the  Senior  College  courses  of  this  Department  literature  is  treated  as  a 
part  of  general  culture  rather  than  as  a  speciaUzed  study.  No  knowledge  of  any 
language  other  than  EngUsh  is  assumed.  All  of  the  Senior  College  courses  are 
available  for  sequences.  Senior  College  students  may  in  certain  cases  be  admitted 
to  courses  fisted  as  graduate  courses.  No  course  fisted  as  a  Senior  Cofiege  course 
carries  graduate  credit. 

graduate  work 

In  the  graduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  General  Literature 
specific  international  fiterary  relations  are  the  object  of  study.  For  admission 
to  these  courses  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  languages  other  than  Engfish  is 
required.  These  two  languages  may  be  both  modern,  or  both  ancient,  or  one 
modem  and  one  ancient. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  or  Ph.D.  in  General  Literature  may  choose 
their  courses,  however,  not  only  from  among  those  offered  by  the  Department  of 
General  Literature,  but  also  from  among  the  courses  carrying  graduate  credit 
offered  by  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  German,  and  Engfish, 
and  from  among  certain  graduate  courses  offered  by  other  departments. 

the  master's  degree  in  general  literature 
A  student  desiring  a  Master's  degree  in  General  Literature  is  required  to 
spend  at  least  three  quarters  in  residence  at  the  University.    During  his  residence 
he  will  take  a  minimum  of  eight  majors  that  carry  graduate  credit. 

These  eight  majors  will  be  so  selected  that  at  least  five  deal  with  a  single 
period  (as  for  instance,  the  Classic  Period,  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance, 
Classicism  and  Romanticism,  or  the  Modern  Period),  or  with  a  single  fiterary 
form  (as  for  instance,  the  lyric,  the  epic,  the  drama,  or  narrative  fiction). 
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Each  student  will  prepare  a  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the 
Department. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  quarter  of  residence  the  student  should  consult 
the  Chairman,  or  his  representative,  as  to  the  courses  he  should  take  in  that 
quarter. 

In  the  eighth  week  of  his  first  quarter  of  residence  he  should  give  to  the 
Chairman  a  written  statement  of  his  desire  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree,  together  with  a  list  of  the  courses  which  he  is  then  taking. 

If  the  student's  work  up  to  that  time  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  Department, 
the  Chairman  will  give  him  directions  for  making  formal  application  for  admis- 
sion to  candidacy,  and  for  the  conduct  of  his  work  as  candidate.  If  it  has 
become  evident  that  the  student's  preparation  has  been  in  any  respect  inadequate, 
or  if  his  work  up  to  that  time  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  Department,  he 
will  be  so  informed.  If  continuance  of  his  work  is  desirable,  the  Chairman  will 
advise  him  as  to  the  special  requirements  he  must  fulfil  before  the  Department 
can  approve  an  application  for  his  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

THE  doctor's  degree  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

The  Doctor's  degree,  as  stated  on  page  21  of  this  Circular,  "is  given,  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  pro- 
gram, but  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ab  hty  in  the 
candidate's  chosen  province."  Faithful  and  careful  work,  however  great  in 
amount,  will  not  suffice  to  win  the  degree.  The  candidate  must  possess  special 
aptitude  for  literary  studies,  and  manifest  the  power  to  judge  and  investigate 
on  independent  lines.    A  good  command  of  literary  expression  is  required. 

A  student  desiring  a  Doctor's  degree  is  in  general  required  to  spend  at  least 
nine  quarters  in  residence  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  some  extent  graduate 
work  done  elsewhere  wiU  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  of  graduate  work  done 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  residence  requirements  may  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. A  student  desiring  to  make  such  substitution  should  apply  to  the  Chair- 
man for  information  as  to  the  acceptance  of  equivalents  in  his  individual  case. 

It  is  in  general  desirable  that  a  majority  of  the  courses  selected  shall  deal 
with  a  single  period  or  a  single  literary  type. 

Thus,  for  instance,  the  following  courses  are  available  for  a  student  whose 
interest  is  primarily  in  the  Renaissance :  Greek  49,  The  Platonism  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  and  Its  Influence  upon  French  and  English  Literature;  53,  Shak- 
spere  and  the  Classics;  Romance  31,  French  Literature  from  Marot  to  Montaigne; 
32,  French  Literature  from  Montaigne  to  Malherbe;  54,  Survey  of  the  Renais- 
sance; 65,  Moliere;  66,  Corneille;  67,  Racine;  B55,  Petrarch;  B56,  Studies  in 
the  Renaissance;  C27,  The  Picaresque  Novel;  C31,  The  Classic  Drama  of 
Spain;  German  160,  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte  vom  Jahre  1140  zum  Jahre 
1550;  English  42,  English  Literature,  1557-1599;  50A,  B,  C,  Studies  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  of  the  Renaissance;  51,  The  Beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation  in  England;  52,  Study  in  the  English  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  69,  The  Life  and  Work  of  Spenser;  70  A,  B,  Shak- 
spere;  71,  Shakspere's  Tragedies;  72,  Shakspere's  Comedies;  73,  Problems 
in  Shakspere;  74,  The  Shakspere  Apocrypha;  84,  The  Drama  in  England  from 
1500  to  1600. 
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Thus,  also,  the  following  courses  are  available  for  a  student  whose  interest 
is  primarily  in  the  drama:  Greek  26,  Greek  Comedy;  28,  Aeschylus;  33,  Sopho- 
cles; 34,  Euripides;  35,  The  History  of  Greek  Comedy;  53,  Shakspere  and  the 
Classics;  58,  Greek  Tragedy;  60,  61,  62,  Greek  Tragedy;  Latin  20,  Plautus; 
33,  Seneca:  "Tragedies";  70,  Roman  Comedy;  71,  Introduction  to  the  Critical 
Study  of  Plautus;  87,  88,  89,  Roman  Comedy;  Romance  23,  La  Com^die  au 
XVIIIeme  si^cle;  36,  Nineteenth-Century  Drama;  65,  MoUere;  66,  CorneiUe, 
67,  Racine;  B32,  Goldoni  and  Italian  Comedy;  B33,  The  Modern  Italian  Drama; 
C31,  The  Classic  Drama  of  Spain;  German  171,  Schiller's  Earlier  and  Later 
Theory  of  the  Drama;  284,  Goethe's  "Faust,"  Part  I;  English  52,  Study  in  the 
English  Drama  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries;  54,  Studies  in  the 
English  Heroic  Play;  70A,  B,  Shakspere;  71,  Shakspere's  Tragedies;  72,  Shak- 
spere's  Comedies;  73,  Problems  in  Shakspere;  74,  The  Shakspere  Apocrypha; 
83,  The  Medieval  Drama;  84,  The  Drama  in  England  from  1500  to  1600; 
85,  The  Drama  in  England  from  1600  to  1642;  86A,  Representative  English 
Comedy  before  1700;  89,  Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Comedy;  140,  The 
Technique  of  the  Drama;  168,  Studies  in  the  American  Theater. 

Similar  groups  of  courses  are  available  for  students  whose  interest  is  primarily 
in  other  periods  or  in  other  Uterary  types.  Students  desiring  to  prosecute 
research  in  General  Literature  should  consult  the  Chairman. 

The  student  will  prepare  a  dissertation  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the 
Department  of  General  Literature. 

ADMISSION  TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  THE  DOCTOR'S  DEGREE  IN  GENERAL  LITERATURE 

A  student  who  has  received  a  Master's  degree  and  desires  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  should  as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving 
the  Master's  degree  notify  the  Chairman,  in  writing,  of  his  desire. 

A  student  who  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree,  but  desires  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  should  at  the  opening  of  each  of  his 
first  three  quarters  of  residence  consult  the  Chairman,  or  his  representative,  as  to 
the  courses  he  should  take  in  that  quarter.  In  the  sixth  week  of  this  third 
quarter  of  residence  he  should  notify  the  Chairman,  in  writing,  of  his  desire 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

The  Chairman  will,  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  such  notification, 
inform  the  student  whether  or  not  the  Department  regards  it  as  desirable  that 
he  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  In  case  such  candidacy  is 
thought  desirable,  the  Chairman  will  give  the  student  directions  for  making 
formal  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  and  for  the  conduct  of  his  work  as 
candidate. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Masterpieces  of  Literature. — This  course  deals  with  a  number  of  the 
great  literary  monuments  which  have  contributed  to  the  spiritual  heritage  of 
Europe  and  America.  Informal  lectures  are  given,  but  the  chief  emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  reading  and  discussion  of  texts  in  the  classroom.  Written  reports 
are  required  from  time  to  time.    Mj.  Winter,  12:30,  Professor  Cross. 

4.  Electra  and  Other  Stories  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Dramatizations. — Mj. 
Autumn,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

5.  Dante  in  English. — Readings  in  Dante's  works,  especially  The  Divine 
Comedy.   Mj.  Associate  Professob  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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6.  The  Story  of  Faust. — Goethe's  Faust  (in  EngKsh),  in  comparison  with 
the  treatment  of  the  same  story  in  Enghsh  and  Spanish  Uterature,  and  in  music. 
Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Winter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

10.  Dramatists  of  the  Present  Day. — A  study  of  the  most  significant  authors 
and  movements  at  the  present  day  in  Continental  Europe.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M. 
either  Term),  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

11.  The  Short  Story  in  Contemporary  European  Literature. — Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

14.  The  Contemporary  European  Novel. — The  principal  Uving  novehsts  of 
Continental  Europe  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  their  place  in  world-hterature 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

20.  The  Greater  French  Essayists. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Howland. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

21.  The  Drama  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. — A  study  of 
dramatic  masterpieces  in  Continental  Europe  during  the  period  named.  Mj. 
Winter,  10:00,  Associate  Professor  Howland. 

22.  The  Medieval  and  Modem  Epic. — A  study  of  the  more  famous  epic 
poems  since  classic  times  and  in  languages  other  than  English.  The  class  will 
read  in  translation  the  Song  of  Roland,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Jerusalem  Delivered. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Howland.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

23.  Cervantes  and  His  Contemporaries. — Studies  in  the  classic  Spanish 
novehsts  with  consideration  of  the  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  story 
of  adventure  and  the  rogue  novel  in  English.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  Howland. 

24.  Ballad  and  Epic  Poetry. — The  Enghsh  ballads  will  be  studied  in  the 
complete  collections  of  Child  and  Kittredge.  Beowulf  and  the  Iliad  will  be  read 
in  translation;  other  famous  epics  will  be  treated  in  lectures.  Mj.  Professor 
ToijyiAN.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

25.  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature. — ^The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  brief 
survey  of  the  hterature  of  India — a  hterature  of  no  small  intrinsic  value,  and  one 
which  offers  much  that  is  of  interest  to  the  occidental  student.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  gain  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  social  and  intellectual  conditions 
under  which  this  hterature  was  produced,  and  to  form  some  conception  of  its 
place  in  the  hterature  and  thought  of  the  world.  No  knowledge  of  Sanksrit  or 
Pah  is  necessary,  but  a  large  amount  of  reading  in  translations  will  be  required. 
[See  Comparative  Philology  13.]  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Associate  Professor 
Clark. 

26.  The  Literature  of  the  Early  Orient. — ^A  study  of  the  rise  of  hterary  forms 
and  the  earliest  development  of  hterary  art  as  seen  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
neighboring  nations.  The  earhest  hterature  of  entertainment,  tales,  romance, 
poetry,  epics,  drama,  wisdom,  mortuary,  and  rehgious  compositions,  scientific 
treatises,  business  and  legal  documents  will  be  taken  up,  read  in  translation, 
analyzed,  and  discussed.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

See  also  Oriental  Languages  and  Literatures  80,  81,  and  New  Testament  and  Early 
Christian  Literature  101. 

30.  Survey  of  the  Renaissance. — ^A  general  survey  of  European  culture  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  deahng  with  (1)  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  history  of  Europe  in  those  two  centuries;  (2)  the  revival  of  interest  in 
the  life  and  letters  of  classic  antiquity;  (3)  the  philosophy  and  the  science  of  the 
period;  (4)  the  achievements  of  the  Renaissance  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
painting,  and  music;  and  (5)  the  main  European  hteratures,  with  particular 
regard  to  their  inter-relations.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Wilkins;  Pro- 
fessors Baskervill,  Beeson,  Manly,  F.  R.  Moulton,  Nitze,  Schevill, 

SCHUTZE,  ShOREY,    AND  THOMPSON,   AND  ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR  WhITTLESEY. 

45.  Aesthetics. — [See  Philosophy  6.]  An  introduction  to  the  history  and 
theory  of  aesthetics.    Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Tufts. 

62.  Contemporary  Literature. — ^A  general  survey  of  English  letters  of  the 
present  day,  with  special  reference  to  foreign  influences.  A  critical  study  of  the 
principles  of  hterature  as  illustrated  by  contemporary  material.  [See  Enghsh 
142A,  B.]   2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Herri ck. 
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53.  Early  American  Literature. — A  stud^y^  of  the  literature  from  the  begin- 
nings through  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bryant,  with  special  reference  to  the  relations 
of  American  products  to  English  models  and  the  development  of  an  American 
point  of  view.  [See  EngUsh  160.]  Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Sherburn. 

Romance  66.  La  France  et  I'Angleterre  au  XVIIIeme  siecle. — Relations 
litteraires.    Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  Moraud. 
See  also  English  56A,  B. 

II.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

110.  Medieval  Romance. — The  course  surveys  the  chief  problems  connected 
with  the  origin  and  developinent  of  the  courtly  epic  in  France,  England,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  Prerequisite:  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two  modern 
languages  besides  English.  All  students  taking  this  course  must  also  register 
for  one  of  the  following:  Romance  llOA,  Romance  HOB,  English  llOA,  English 
HOB,  German  llOA.  For  full  annoimcements,  see  the  Circulars  of  the  individual 
departments.  Lectures,  assigned  reading.  Mj.  Professors  Nitze,  Manly, 
NoRTHUP,  AND  Cross;  ASSISTANT  Professor  Gould.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

120.  Literary  Relations  between  England  and  Germany  during  the  Eight- 
eenth Century. — Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  2:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Long. 

130.  Latin  Poetry. — The  works  of  the  eminent  Latin  poets  will  be  read  in 
translations,  and  lectures  will  treat  the  development  of  the  various  types,  the 
transmission  of  the  poetry  down  to  the  early  Renaissance,  and  the  significance 
of  it  for  students  of  modern  European  literature.  Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor 
Prescott. 

210.  Modem  European  Realism.— The  course  surveys  the  modern  reaUstic 
novel  in  Europe  and  indicates  the  chief  cross-currents  and  problems  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  genre.  Prerequisite:  a  reading  knowledge  of  at 
least  two  modern  languages  besides  Enghsh.  All  students  taking  this  course 
should  register  for  one  of  the  following  parallel  courses:  English  210,  Romance 
210,  German  210.  For  full  announcements,  see  the  Circulars  of  the  individual 
departments.  Though  designed  primarily  for  graduate  students  registered  in 
one  of  the  parallel  courses  just  referred  to,  this  course  may  be  taken  by  properly 
qualified  undergraduates  independently  of  the  parallel  courses.  Mj.  Professors 
LovETT  AND  Dargan,  AND  ASSOCIATE  Professor  Allen.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

310.  Classicism  in  France  and  England. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
trace  the  Classical  movement  in  France  and  England  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  First  Term,  Professor  Nitze; 
Second  Term,  Professor  Griffith. 

Latin  61.  The  Latin  Novel:  Apuleius. — The  sources  and  the  development 
of  the  Latin  novel;  translations  and  reports.  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

Latin  63.  The  Technique  of  the  Latin  Epic. — Characteristics  and  develop- 
ment of  the  artistic  epic  in  Latin  Hterature,  with  especial  reference  to  Virgil's 
Aeneid.  Parallel  readings  in  the  Aeneid  (in  Latin)  and  in  the  Homeric,  Hellen- 
istic, and  Later  Latin  epics  (in  translation).  Mj.  Professor  Prescott.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

English  175.  Celtic  Literature  and  European  Romance. — The  course  is 
especially  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  investigations  in  the  relations  of 
Celtic  hterature  to  medieval  Romance,  the  Romantic  movement  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  so-called  Modern  Celtic  Renaissance.  Extensive 
reading  of  Celtic  documents  in  translation;  lectures;  reports.  Mj.  Summer, 
2:30;  Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Cross. 

See  also  German  120  and  154. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Eliakim  Hastings  Moore,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Sc.D.,  Math.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Herbert  Ellsworth  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
George  William  Myers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

and  Astronomy,  the  School  of  Education. 
Leonard  Eugene  Dickson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Gilbert  Ames  Bliss,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Ernest  Julius  Wilczynski,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
Jacob  William  Albert  Youtstg,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Pedagogy  of 

Mathematics. 

Arthur  Constant  Lunn,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  AppUed  Mathematics. 
Mayme  Irwin  Logsdon,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Robert  Lee  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of 

Texas  (Summer,  1922). 
Harry  Shultz  Vandiver,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Cornell  University 

(Summer,  1922). 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
John  Perry  Ballantine,  A.B.  Dio  Lewis  Holl,  A.M. 

Matthew  Moses  Feldstein,  S.B.        Mark  Hoyt  Ingraham,  A.B. 

Clarence  Eugene  Van  Horn,  A.M. 

GENERAL  AIMS 
The  courses  in  Mathematics  are  intended  for  those  studying  mathematics 
as  a  part  of  a  Uberal  education,  for  those  expecting  to  apply  mathematics  in 
other  sciences  or  in  technology,  for  prospective  teachers  of  mathematics  or  other 
sciences  in  secondary  schoob,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  for  workers  and 
investigators  in  the  most  advanced  fields  of  mathematics. 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WORK 

The  student  will  be  aided  in  planning  his  work  in  Mathematics  by  the 
classification  of  courses  (in  the  list  given  later)  as  primarily  of  the  Junior  College, 
the  Senior  CoUege,  or  the  Graduate  School,  and  by  the  specific  prerequisites 
named  for  each  course.  But  the  proper  arrangement  of  work  in  mathematics  is 
of  such  extreme  importance  that  students  are  urged  to  consult  instructors  of  the 
Department  in  planning  their  work.  For  graduate  students  a  formal  system 
of  registration  is  in  use  which  requires  personal  conference  v/ith  the  instructor 
of  each  course  to  be  taken,  and  quarterly  consultation  with  the  departmental 
adviser  selected  by  the  student. 

mathematical  sequences  for  undergraduates 

All  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  or  given  numbers  in 
its  printed  Announcements  (called  "mathematical  majors"  in  what  follows)  may 
be  used  in  mathematical  sequences,  except  as  noted  in  the  following  paragraph. 
Courses  admissible  for  sequences  in  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Astronomy 
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may  also  be  used  in  mathematical  sequences  to  an  amount  not  greater  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  number  of  majors,  provided  that  the  most  elementary  courses 
from  two  or  more  related  departments  may  not  be  combined  in  a  sequence. 

Principal  sequences. — ^A  principal  sequence  may  consist  of  any  nine  admissible 
majors  provided  at  least  three  mathematical  majors  are  included  whose  numbers 
are  higher  than  17. 

Secondary  sequences. — ^A  secondary  sequence  may  consist  of  any  six  admis- 
sible majors  provided  at  least  one  mathematical  major  is  included  whose  number 
is  higher  than  14. 

The  following  are  given  as  illustrations  of  typical  sequences: 

MATHEMATICS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  47,  48,  49. 

h)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  22,  31,  34,  38  or  40. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20. 

6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  22  or  28,  31  or  34. 

SEQUENCES   FOR   PROSPECTIVE  TEACHERS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  22,  31,  Ed.  Math.  2,  5. 

h)  Courses  1,  2,  15,  22,  and  any  five  of:  28,  31,  34,  37,  38,  40,  Ed.  Math.  2,  5. 

Secondary  Sequences 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  22  or  31,  Ed.  Math.  2,  5. 

MATHEMATICS   AND  ASTRONOMY 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  20,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  5,  6,  7. 
h)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  22,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3A,  3B,  4. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  1,  7. 
6)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  3 A,  3B. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICS 

Principal  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  18,  19,  47,  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  22,  31,  Physics,  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7. 

Secondary  Sequences 

a)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  15,  Physics  3S,  4S. 

b)  Courses  1,  2,  3,  22,  Physics  3S,  4S. 

GROUPS  OP  COURSES 

Certain  Senior  College  and  early  graduate  courses  introductory  to  the  higher 
mathematics  may  be  grouped  for  reference  as  follows:  (A)  fDifferential  and 
integral  calculus  with  applications  (3Mjs.);  (B)  fSolid  analytics;  selected  topics 
in  mathematics;  theory  of  equations;  determinants  and  S3anmetric  functions; 
limits  and  series;  (C)  fAnalytic  mechanics  (2Mjs.);  vector  analysis;  celestial 
mechanics  (2Mjs.);  (D)  fSynoptic  course  in  advanced  mathematics,  fdifferential 
equations,  ftheory  of  definite  integrals,  elliptic  integrals,  Fourier  series  and 
Bessel  functions,  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions;  (E)  Synthetic  projective 
geometry;  analytic  projective  geometry;  metric  differential  geometry;  projective 
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differential  geometry;  (F)  Theory  of  numbers;  theory  of  invariants;  selected 
chapters  of  algebra;  theory  of  substitutions  with  applications  to  algebraic 
equations. 

Note. — The  courses  marked  t  are  given  annually;  the  other  courses  usually  once 
in  two  years. 

These  courses  and  the  special  courses  in  the  Higher  Mathematics  are  intended 
to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  modern  mathematics,  to  develop 
him  to  scientific  maturity,  and  to  enable  him  to  follow,  without  further  guidance, 
the  scientific  movement  of  the  day  in  mathematics,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  by  creative  research. 

The  special  and  research  courses  vary  from  year  to  year.  They  may  be 
classified,  in  general,  as  relating  to  (a)  Algebra  and  Arithmetic;  (6)  Analysis; 
(c)  Geometry;  (d)  Mechanics  and  Applied  Mathematics;  and  (e)  the  Foundations 
and  Interrelations  of  the  Mathematical  Disciplines  as  purely  abstract  deductive 
systems.  Courses  of  type  (d)  are  also  offered  by  the  Departments  of  Astronomy 
and  Physics. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 

Courses  in  the  history  and  the  teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics — 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  Calculus, 
Mechanics — are  offered  by  this  Department  and  the  School  of  Education. 
These  courses  embody  the  conviction  that  elementary  students  need  to  have 
their  mathematics  made  not  easier  but  more  perfectly  intelligible  and  attractive. 

To  this  end  it  is  believed  that  teachers  should  more  generally  appreciate 
and  utilize  in  instruction  the  unity  of  mathematics,  as  made  up  of  various  closely 
interrelated  parts,  and  the  character  of  mathematics,  as  an  ideal  science  developed 
by  abstraction  from  various  more  concrete  domains. 

A)  Secondary-school  positions. — Students  who  expect  to  teach  mathematics 
as  a  major  subject  in  secondary  schools  should  complete  at  least  the  following 
courses  in  their  undergraduate  career:  (1)  Courses  in  pure  mathematics:  Trigo- 
nometry, College  Algebra,  Plane  Analytic  Geometry,  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus  and  Applications  of  Calculus,  Theory  of  Equations,  and  the  Synoptic 
course;  (2)  Courses  in  applied  mathematics:  Descriptive  Astronomy,  Mechanics, 
and  General  Physics;  (3)  The  two  courses.  Principles  of  Education  and  Methods 
of  Education,  which  may  be  taken  either  in  the  Junior  College  or  in  the  Senior 
College;  (4)  Practice  Teaching  in  Mathematics  in  the  University  High  School, 
for  which  the  foregoing  courses  in  education  are  prerequisite;  (5)  A  course  in 
the  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  and  a  course  in  the  History  of  Secondary 
Mathematics. 

B)  Minor  collegiate  positions. — Those  who  look  forward  to  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  normal  schools  and  small  colleges  should  as  undergraduates  complete 
at  least  the  following  courses:  (1)  The  general  courses  in  education  and  those 
in  the  history  and  teaching  of  mathematics  mentioned  in  (3)  and  (5)  above; 
(2)  The  content  courses  specified  in  (1)  and  (2)  above,  together  with  Advanced 
Calculus  (3  majors). 

Candidates  for  these  positions  should  take  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  and  during  this  year  should 
visit  some  of  the  college  courses  in  Mathematics  with  the  purpose  of  observing 
methods  of  teaching. 
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C)  University  positions. — Candidates  for  university  positions  should  qualify 
for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Courses  in  the  history  of  mathematics  and  in  the 
principles  and  practices  of  education  are  strongly  recommended. 

HIGHER  DEGREES 

Master's  degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Mathematics  are 
expected,  on  the  basis  of  a  principal  sequence  of  nine  majors  of  undergraduate 
mathematics,  to  offer  for  examination  eight  approved  courses  of  groups  (A)-(E), 
including  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions,  and  to  present  a  satisfactory 
dissertation  on  an  assigned  topic  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  one  of  the  courses. 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with 
Mathematics  as  secondary  subject  are  expected  to  offer  for  examination  nine 
approved  courses  in  advance  of  course  3. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Mathematics  as  principal  subject 
are  expected  (1)  to  offer  for  examination  the  subjects  covered  by  fifteen  majors 
of  initial  courses  of  groups  (B)-(F),  including  two  of  each  of  the  t5^es  (a)-(e), 
and  by  a  considerable  body  of  special  courses,  in  each  case  presumably  most 
closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  doctoral  dissertation,  and  (2)  to  present  a 
dissertation,  in  finished  form,  embodying  valuable  results  of  mathematical 
inquiry.  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  may  be  a  topic  of  pure  or  applied 
mathematics  or  of  the  history,  philosophy,  or  pedagogy  of  mathematics. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

Clubs. — The  Departmental  Club  meets  fortnightly  for  the  review  of  mem- 
oirs and  books,  and  for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical 
Astronomy.  Graduate  students  of  the  Departments  are  expected  to  attend  and 
otherwise  to  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

The  Junior  Mathematical  Club,  with  fortnightly  meetings,  is  conducted  by 
the  graduate  students  of  the  Departments  of  Mathematics  and  of  Astronomy 
and  Astrophysics.    It  is  open  to  undergraduates  majoring  in  Mathematics. 

Library. — The  library  contains  the  more  important  works  on  mathematics 
(about  7,400  volumes)  and  has  current  issues  and  complete  files  of  the  leading 
periodicals. 

Models. — The  collection  of  models  includes  a  set  of  Brill's  models:  plaster 
and  thread  models  of  quadric  surfaces,  plaster  models  of  cubic  and  Kummer's 
quartic  surfaces,  models  of  cyclides  and  surfaces  of  constant  positive  and  negative 
curvature,  and  thread  models  of  three-dimensional  projections  of  four-dimensional 
regular  bodies. 

Summer  Quarter. — The  courses  of  the  Summer  Quarter  are  planned  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  are  able  to  spend  only  the  summer  in 
residence.  The  courses  are  arranged  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  continue  his 
work  progressively  in  successive  summers,  and  so  that  the  courses  of  four  consecu- 
tive summers  give  a  wide  view  of  modern  mathematics.  The  student  who  is 
obliged  to  leave  before  the  close  of  the  Summer  Quarter  may  usually  arrange  to 
complete  his  work  by  correspondence. 

Scholarship  Examinations. — The  competitive  examinations  for  the  Senior 
College  Scholarships  and  for  the  Graduate  Scholarship  in  Mathematics  are  held 
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each  Spring  Quarter  at  times  and  places  announced  in  the  Weekly  Calendar. 
Prospective  candidates  should  confer  with  the  Departmental  Examiner  in 
Mathematics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
For  the  time  schedule  of  courses  in  Mathematics,  see  page  234. 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Plane  Trigonometry. — Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Gingrich;  Autumn,  3 

sections,  Associate  Professor  Laves;  and  ;  Winter,  2  sections, 

 AND  ;  Spring,  2  sections,  Professor  Slaught  and  Associate 

Professor  Laves. 

2.  College  Algebra. — Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Logsdon; 
Autumn,  2  sections.  Associate  Professor  Young  and   ;  Winter,  2  sec- 
tions,  AND  ;  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Young. 

3.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. — Elements  of  plane  analytics,  including  the 
geometry  of  the  conic  sections,  with  an  introduction  to  soUd  analytics.  Pre- 
requisite: course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Vandiver;  Autumn,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Young;  Winter,  2  sections,  Associate  Professor  Laves  and  Dr. 
Logsdon;  Spring,  Professor  Moore. 

4 A.  Survejring  (Astronomy  4A). — ^Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Laves. 

6.  Spherical  Trigonometry  with  Applications  to  Astronomy  (Astronomy  2). — 
Prerequisite:  course  1.    Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

II.  SENIOR  college  COURSES 

16.  Introductory  Calculus  for  Students  of  Science.' — The  elementary  funda- 
mental principles,  methods,  and  formulas  of  differential  and  integral  calculus; 
applications  to  simple  problems  of  geometry  and  the  physical  sciences.  This 
course  is  intended  primarily  for  students  of  physics  and  chemistry  who  do  not 
wish  to  take  the  longer  course  in  Calculus  (courses  18,  19,  and  20).  Prerequisite: 
course  1  and  course  2  or  course  3.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

18,  19,  20.  Calculus  I,  II,  III. — A  development  of  the  three  fundamental 
notions  of  the  Calculus:  the  derivative,  the  anti-derivative,  the  definite  integral, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  their  geometric  interpretations  and  their  relations  to 
problems  in  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and 
3.  Three  consecutive  majors.  2  sections,  Autumn,  Professor  Slaught; 
Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  Bliss;  Autumn,  Professor  Wilczynski;  Winter, 
Spring,  Dr.  Logsdon. 

18,  19.  Calculus  I,  II. — Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  and  3.  Two  consecutive 
majors.    Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  Wilczynski. 

18.  Calculus  I:  Differential  Calculus. — Derivatives;  maxima  and  minima; 
curve  tracing;  Maclaurin's  and  Taylor's  Series;  indeterminate  forms;  partial 
derivatives;  appHcations  to  geometry  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  land  3 
unless  3  is  taken  simultaneously.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Young. 

19.  Calculus  II:  Integral  Calculus. — A  course  aimed  at  a  comorehension 
of  the  nature  of  integration  and  of  its  applications  to  geometry  and  physics; 
solution  of  numerous  problems;  use  of  table  of  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course 
18.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  R.  L.  Moore. 

22.  Elementary  Theory  of  Equations. — Numerical  equations,  determinants 
and  symmetric  functions.  Text:  Dickson's  First  Course  in  Theory  of  Equations. 
Prerequisite:  Differential  Calculus.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Young;  Autumn,  Professor  Dickson. 

23.  Solution  of  Numerical  Equations. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

^  If  a  student  has  credit  for  course  15,  credit  will  be  given  for  course  18  only  in  case 
the  latter  is  completed  with  the  standing  of  B—  or  better. 
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24.  Determinants  and  Symmetric  Functions. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
24A.  Determinants. — [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

27.  Units  and  Dimensions. — A  study  of  the  basic  mathematical  aspects 
of  physical  science.  Primarily  a  survey  of  those  experimental  relations  in 
mechanics,  heat,  and  electromagnetism  which  involve  universal  constants,  with 
the  ensuing  theory  of  derived  units,  dimensions,  and  simiHtude.  In  connection 
with  illustrative  problems  some  attention  is  given  to  methods  of  computation 
and  the  reduction  of  observations.  Prerequisite :  Calculus  and  General  Physics. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

28.  Selected  Topics  in  Mathematics. — Associate  Professor  Young.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

29.  30.  Projective  Geometry  I,  II. — Two  consecutive  majors.  Professor 
WiLCZYNSKi.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

31.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.— Co-ordinate  geometry  of  curves  and  surfaces 
in  three-dimensional  space,  in  particular,  those  of  the  first  and  the  second  degree. 
Prerequisite:  Courses  3,  18,  and  the  equivalent  of  22.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Dickson. 

34.  Limits  and  Series. — Definitions  and  fundamental  properties  of  various 
types  of  limits.  Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Professor  Moore;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Young. 

Mathematics  in  the  Grades  (School  of  Education;  Math.  1). — Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  Myers. 

Mathematics  in  the  Lower  Grades  (School  of  Education;  Math.  lA). — M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Myers. 

Mathematics  for  Grades  VII-IX  (School  of  Education;  Math.  IB). — M. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Myers. 

The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (School  of  Education;  Math.  2). — 
Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Breslich;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Myers. 

The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (School  of  Education;  Math.  2A). 
— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Myers;  repeated  M.  Second  Term, 
Assistant  Professor  Breslich. 

The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics  (School  of  Education;  Math.  2B). 
— M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Breslich;  repeated  M.  Sec- 
ond Term,  Professor  Myers. 

History  of  Mathematics  (School  of  Education;  Math.  5). — Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  Myers. 

37.  Critical  Review  of  Secondary  Mathematics. — Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Young.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

38.  Synoptic  Course  in  Advanced  Mathematics. — Mj.  Professor  Wilczyn- 
SKi.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

AnaljTtic  Mechanics  I,  II  (Astronomy  5,  6). — An  introductory  course.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  18,  19.  2Mjs.  Autumn,  Professor  Gale;  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  MacMillan. 

40.  Topics  of  Geometry. — Associate  Professor  Young.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

47.  Differential  Equations. — A  study  of  the  more  common  types  of  ordinary 
differential  equations,  especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  empha- 
sis on  geometrical  interpretations  and  applications  to  geometry,  elementary 
mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  18,  19,  and  preferably  20.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Autumn,  Professor  Slaught. 

48.  Theory  of  Definite  Integrals. — A  course  treating  of  the  properties  and 
methods  of  computing  definite  integrals,  including  a  study  of  methods  of  approxi- 
mation, improper  definite  integrals,  Eulerian  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  with 
many  problems  and  appU cations.  Prerequisite:  course  47.  Mj.  Winter,  Pro- 
fessor Bliss. 
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49.  Elliptic  Integrals. — A  systematic  development  of  the  theory  of  indefinite 
integration,  leading  to  elliptic  integrals  and  the  elements  of  elliptic  functions, 
with  attention  to  problems  and  apphcations.  This  course  includes  also  an 
introduction  to  Fourier  series.  Prerequisite:  courses  18,  19,  20,  and  preferably 
48.    Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Professor  Slaught. 

50.  Fourier  Series  and  Bessel  Functions. — Mj.  Associate  Propessor 
LuNN.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

60.  Synoptic  Course  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers. — Mj.  Professor  Dickson. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

Note. — Students  should  register  for  graduate  courses  only  after  consultation  with 
instructors. 

65-69.  Reading  and  Research  in  Mathematics. — If  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Department  it  is  advisable  that  a  student  undertake  definite  mathematical 
reading  and  research  not  closely  connected  with  any  current  lecture  course  or 
seminar,  he  will  register  for  one  of  the  following  informal  courses  65-69. 

65.  Reading  and  Research  in  Foundations  of  Mathematics  and  in  General 
Analysis. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Professor  Moore. 

66.  Reading  and  Research  in  Algebra  and  the  Theory  of  Numbers. — Mj. 
or  DMj.  Professor  Dickson. 

67.  Reading  and  Research  in  Analysis. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Professor  Bliss. 

68.  Reading  and  Research  in  Geometry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Professor  Wil- 

CZYNSKI. 

69.  Reading  and  Research  in  Applied  Mathematics. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Associ- 
ate Professor  Lunn. 

Advanced  Mechanics  (Astronomy  21). — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  5,  6.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  MacMillan. 

Celestial  Mechanics  I  (Astronomy  22). — An  introductory  course.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  18,  19,  and  Analytic  Mechanics  I  and  II.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, Professor  Moulton;  Spring,  Associate  Professor  MacMillan. 

71.  Theory  of  Numbers  I. — Introductory  course.  Theory  of  congruences, 
the  quadratic  reciprocity  theorem,  and  the  theory  of  quadratic  forms.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Professor  Dickson. 

72.  Theory  of  Numbers  II. — ^Advanced  course  with  prerequisite  71.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Dickson. 

74.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Numbers. — Prerequisite:  course  71.  Mj.  Profes- 
sor Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

75.  Topics  in  the  Theory  of  Numbers. — After  suitable  development  of  the 
necessary  foundations,  the  course  will  lead  into  the  theory  of  cyclotomic  fields 
and  the  higher  laws  of  reciprocity.    Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Vandiver. 

81.  Substitution  Groups  and  Algebraic  Equations. — M  j .  Professor  Dickson. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

82.  Finite  Groups. — Mj.  Professor  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
84.  Continuous  Groups. — Mj.  Professor  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1922- 

23.] 

91.  Introduction  to  Higher  Algebra. — Mj.  Professor  Dickson.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

93.  Theory  of  Algebraic  Invariants. — An  introduction  to  the  non-symbolic 
theory  of  invariants  of  binary  forms,  with  apphcations  to  geometry,  followed  by 
an  explanation  of  the  symbohc  notation,  with  practice  in  its  use.  Based  on 
Dickson's  Algebraic  Invariants.    Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Logsdon. 

94.  Modem  Higher  Algebra. — Especially  theory  of  matrices,  bilinear  and 
quadratic  forms.    Mj.  Professor  Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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98.  Linear  Algebras. — An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  hypercomplex 
numbers,  with  attention  to  quaternions,  the  relations  of  the  theory  to  matrices, 
bihnear  forms,  and  groups.  Text:  Dickson's  Linear  Algebras,  1914,  Cambridge 
Tracts  on  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Physics.  Mj.  Autumn,  1923,  Pro- 
fessor Dickson. 

100.  Fundamental  Number  Systems  of  Analysis. — Synthetic  determination 
(from  the  system  of  integers  1,  2,  3,  .  .  .)  and  study  of  the  elementary  proper- 
ties of  the  systems  of  all  (1)  rational  integers,  (2)  rational  numbers,  (3)  real 
numbers,  (4)  ordinary  complex  niunbers,  and  (5)  quaternions.  For  graduate 
students.    M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Moore. 

101.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable. — Mj.  Professor  Bliss.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

102.  Ordinary  Linear  Differential  Equations  of  the  Second  Order. — Mj. 

Professor  Bliss.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

104.  Calculus  of  Variations. — Examples  illustrating  the  various  tjnpes  of 
problems.  The  differential  equations  of  a  curve  which  minimizes  a  definite 
integral  in  a  space  of  two  or  more  dimensions.  Other  properties  of  a  minimizing 
curve  as  deduced  by  Legendre,  Weierstrass,  and  Jacobi  for  the  case  of  the  plane. 
Conditions  which  insure  the  existence  of  a  minimum.  Isoperimetric  problems 
and  the  more  general  problems  of  Lagrange  and  Mayer.  An  introduction  to  the 
theory  of  double  integrals.  Prerequisite:  course  101.  Mj.  Summer,  Professor 
Bliss. 

105.  Functions  of  Lines. — Mj.  Professor  Bliss.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

106.  Partial  Differential  Equations. — Mj.  Professor  Bliss.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

108.  Differential  Equations  from  the  Standpoint  of  Lie. — Mj.  Professor 
Bliss.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

111.  Vectors,  Matrices,  and  Quaternions. — The  elementary  algebraic  theory 
of  the  subjects  specified,  as  prehminary  to  Courses  112-115.  Open  to  first-year 
graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Moore. 

112, 113, 114, 115.  Hermitian  Matrices  of  Positive  Type  in  General  Analysis, 
I,  II,  III,  IV. — ^A  generalization  of  Hilbert's  theory  of  Kmited  biUnear  and  quad- 
ratic forms  in  infinitely  many  variables.  For  second-j^ear,  or  more  advanced 
graduate  students.  Four  consecutive  majors.  I,  II,  Winter,  Spring;  III,  IV, 
Autumn,  Winter,  Professor  Moore. 

121.  Theory  of  Functions  of  the  Complex  Variable. — Introduction  to  the 
algebra  and  calculus  of  complex  numbers  and  their  geometric  representation; 
conform  representation.  The  theory  of  power  series  and  the  properties  of 
analytic  functions.  Introduction  to  the  theory  of  Riemann  surfaces.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  47  and  48.  Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Logsdon;  Autumn,  Pro- 
fessor Wilczynski. 

122.  Algebraic  Functions. — Mj.  Professor  Bliss.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

123.  Elliptic  Functions. — ^EUiptic  integrals  and  the  Weierstrassian  theory  of 
elHptic  functions.  Applications  of  elKptic  functions.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Bliss. 

130.  Foundations  of  Geometry. — Mj.  Professor  Moore.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

131.  Fotmdations  of  Analysis  Situs. — Sets  of  postulates  for  plane  analysis 
situs.  Fundamental  properties  of  point-sets  (and  collections  of  point-sets)  of 
various  types,  including  continuous  curves,  equi-continuous  systems  of  curves, 
etc.  For  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  A  certain  degree  of  mathematical 
maturity.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  R.  L.  Moore. 

141.  Analytic  Projective  Geometry. — Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

142.  Higher  Plane  Curves. — Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

144.  Line  Geometry. — Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

145.  Higher  Geometry.— Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.    [Not  given  in  1922- 

23.] 
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151.  Metric  Differential  Geometry. — Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Bliss. 

164,  155.  Projective  Differential  Geometry  I,  II. — These  courses  give  a  brief 
account  of  Lie's  theory,  with  applications  to  the  theory  of  invariants  of  systems 
of  linear  differential  equations.  The  projective  differential  properties  of  plane 
and  space  curves,  of  surfaces  and  congruences,  then  present  themselves  as  a 
result  of  interpreting  this  invariant  theory  geometrically.  Text:  Wilczynski's 
Protective  Differential  Geometry  of  Curves  and  Ruled  Surfaces.  (B.  G.  Teubner, 
Leipzig,  1906.)  Prerequisite:  an  elementary  knowledge  of  differential  equations 
and  projective  geometry.    Two  consecutive  majors,  Winter,  Spring,  Professor 

WiLCZYNSKI. 

156.  Theory  of  Plane  Curves. — Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

157.  Theory  of  Ruled  Surfaces  and  Space  Curves. — Mj.  Professor  Wil- 
czynski.   [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

158.  Theory  of  Surfaces  and  Congruences. — Mj.  Professor  Wilczynski. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

160.  Vector  Analysis. — The  elements  of  vector  algebra,  vector  differentiation 
and  integration,  and  the  hnear  vector  function;  illustrated  by  typical  applications 
to  geometry,  mechanics,  and  physics.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and  48.  Mj. 
Summer,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

162.  Applications  of  Vector  Analysis  in  the  Theory  of  Electromagnetism. — 

Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

163.  Theory  of  Attraction  and  the  Potential. — Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

164.  Djmamics  of  Oscillatory  Systems:  Theory  of  Sound. — Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

165.  Thermodynamics. — The  relations  of  thermal  and  mechanical  processes, 
measurement  of  heat  energy  and  entropy,  the  thermodynamic  scale  of  tempera- 
ture, and  application  of  the  general  laws  to  particular  physical  systems.  Thermo- 
dynamic potentials  and  introduction  to  Gibbs's  theory  of  chemical  equilibrium. 
Mj.  Winter,  associate  Professor  Lunn. 

166.  Dynamics  of  Continuous  Media. — Kinematics  of  continuous  media 
and  dynamical  theory  of  typical  forms  of  motion  in  perfect  and  viscous  fluids; 
geometry  of  strain  and  dynamical  relations  of  stress  and  strain,  with  selected 
problems  in  the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  soHds.  Mj.  Autumn,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lunn. 

168.  Canonical  Equations  and  Quantum  Theory. — A  survey  of  the  Lagrange- 
Hamilton-Jacobi  theory  of  the  equations  of  dynamics,  including  their  recent 
applications  in  statistical  mechanics  and  quantum  theory.  Mj.  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lunn. 

170.  Statistics  and  Probability. — The  theory  of  average  and  probability  for 
finite  and  infinite  sets  of  elements;  the  statistical  treatment  of  observations 
and  the  method  of  least  squares;  introduction  to  statistical  mechanics,  with 
examples  from  the  theories  of  molecules  and  electrons.  Prerequisite:  Differen- 
tial Equations.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

171.  Statistical  Mechanics. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lunn.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

172.  Partial  Differential  Equations  of  Mathematical  Physics;  the  Conduc- 
tion of  Heat. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

178,  179.  Relativity  and  the  Theory  of  Gravitation. — Associate  Professor 
Lunn.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

181, 182, 183.  Seminar  on  Foundations  of  Mathematics  and  General  Analysis 
I,  II,  III. — Three  consecutive  majors.  Professor  Moore.  [Not  given  in  1922- 
23.] 

184.  Seminar  on  Algebra  and  the  Theory  of  Numbers. — Mj.  Professor 
Dickson.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASTRONOMY 
AND  ASTROPHYSICS 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Brant  Frost,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Director  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

Edward  Emerson  Barnard,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Forest  Ray  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Kurt  Laves,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

William  Duncan  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

John  Adelbert  Parkhurst,  S.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Practical  Astronomy 
at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Storrs  Barrows  Barrett,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astrophysics;  Secre- 
tary and  Librarian  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

George  Van  Biesbroeck,  Dr.Eng.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Practical  Astron- 
omy at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

Oliver  Justin  Lee,  S.M.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Practical  Astronomy  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

Otto  Struvb,  Diploma  of  1st  Class,  University  of  Kharkov,  Assistant  in  Stellar 
Spectroscopy. 

FELLOW,  1922-23 
Horace  Clifford  Levinson,  A.B. 

VOLUNTEER  RESEARCH  ASSISTANTS 
Harriet  W.  Bigelow,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Smith  College  (Summer, 
1922). 

Alice  Farnsworth,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  Mount  Holyoke  College 
(Summer,  1922). 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  work  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  is  divided 
into  two  parts : 

(1)  Work  at  the  University,  comprising:  (a)  elementary  instruction  in 
general  Astronomy,  both  theoretical  and  practical;  (6)  prehminary  training  in 
the  principles  and  methods  of  work  underlying  the  science  of  Astrophysics 
(given  in  part  in  the  Department  of  Physics) ;  (c)  graduate  and  research  work  in 
Celestial  Mechanics. 

(2)  Graduate  and  research  work  in  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics 
in  the  Yerkes  Observatory  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

At  the  University,  in  the  work  given  by  Professor  Moulton,  Associate 
Professor  Laves,  and  Associate  Professor  MacMillan,  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
development  of  the  mathematical  principles  and  methods  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  physical  sciences.  In  addition  to  the  courses  in  Descriptive  Astronomy, 
Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics,  and  Analytic  Mechanics,  courses  in  Periodic 
Orbits  and  in  the  various  other  branches  of  Celestial  Mechanics  will  be  given 
within  periods  not  exceeding  three  years.  The  most  fundamental  subjects  will  be 
arranged  so  as  to  recur  at  regular  intervals,  while  other  more  special  topics  will 
vary  from  time  to  time.    The  general  object  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give 
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experience  and  preliminary  training  in  the  work  of  observation  and  reduction; 
to  furnish  the  student  an  adequate  mathematical  basis  for  successful  work  in 
Celestial  Mechanics,  and  to  direct  research  work  in  Celestial  Mechanics.  The 
Departmental  Club  meets  fortnightly  for  the  review  of  memoirs  and  books  and 
for  the  presentation  of  results  of  research.  The  club  is  conducted  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties  of  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Astronomy.  Graduate 
students  of  Mathematical  Astronomy  are  expected  to  attend  regularly  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  participate  actively  in  the  meetings  of  the  club. 

At  the  Yerkes  Observatory  the  advanced  student  is  made  familiar  with  mod- 
ern methods  of  research  in  various  branches  of  Practical  Astronomy  and  Astro- 
physics. The  rapid  development  of  the  latter  science  within  the  last  two  decades 
has  been  fully  recognized  in  the  equipment  of  the  Observatory;  the  special  labora- 
tory f  aciUties  makes  some  investigations  possible  which  cannot  be  carried  on  where 
the  equipment  is  less  complete.  In  general,  the  work  in  progress  during  the 
year  1922-23  will  include:  researches  in  solar  physics  with  the  spectroscope, 
spectroheUograph,  and  photoheUograph;  micrometric  observations  of  double 
stars,  planets,  satellites,  nebulae,  and  comets;  studies  of  photographic  stellar 
spectra  and  determinations  of  motions  in  the  Une  of  sight;  photography  of  stars, 
comets,  nebulae,  etc.;  photographic  investigations  of  stellar  parallax;  research  in 
visual  and  photographic  photometry;  special  astrophysical  researches.  The 
opportunity  in  taking  part  in  these  investigations  is  deemed  of  more  advantage 
to  the  quahfied  student  than  set  courses  of  instruction;  but  regular  programs 
of  work,  with  courses  of  collateral  reading,  will  be  laid  out  as  conditions  require. 
During  the  Summer  Quarter  illustrated  lectures  particularly  intended  for  graduate 
students  are  given  by  members  of  the  staff.  The  Astronomical  Club  also  meets 
at  intervals  for  the  discussion  of  assigned  topics  in  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics. 

FACILITIES 

For  instruction  in  Practical  Astronomy  a  students'  observatory  is  maintained. 
It  is  equipped  with  a  modern  Warner  &  Swasey  equatorial  telescope  of  6|  inches 
aperture,  which  is  provided  with  a  filar  micrometer,  a  5-inch  refractor,  a  3-inch 
Bamberg  transit  instrument,  a  Bamberg  universal  instrument,  a  Riefler  sidereal 
clock,  a  chronometer,  and  various  smaller  accessories.  The  laboratory  courses 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Physics  afford  excellent  preUminary  training  for 
the  work  in  Astrophysics. 

For  a  description  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  see  the  Annual  Register  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Part  V  of  this  volume.  An  illustrated  pamphlet  of  24 
pages,  describing  the  observatory  in  detail,  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

DEGREES 

The  Master^ s  degree. — Students  working  for  a  Master's  degree  in  Astronomy 
are  advised  to  choose  three  majors  of  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  either 
Mathematics  or  Physics  and  six  majors  in  the  Department  of  Astronomy  from 
courses  numbered  5  to  10,  22,  and  23.  Those  working  for  the  Master's  degree 
in  Practical  Astronomy  or  Astrophysics  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory  are  not 
required  to  spend  part  of  their  time  at  the  University,  although  this  is  advised 
where  possible. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — The  courses  prescribed  for  the  Master's 
degree  together  with  three  other  graduate  courses  will  meet  the  requirement  for 
the  Doctor's  degree  where  Astronomy  is  the  minor  subject. 
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Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  with  Astronomy  as  major  subject,  are 
expected  to  take  a  number  of  courses  in  Mathematics  and  Physics.  Students 
intending  to  specialize  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  will  be  required  to  take 
Advanced  Integral  Calculus,  Differential  Equations,  and  Theory  of  Functions  of 
a  Complex  Variable ;  students  intending  to  specialize  in  the  lines  of  Astrophysics 
will  be  required  to  take  the  work  in  Theoretical  Physics,  Advanced  Experimental 
Physics,  Sound  and  Light,  and  Physical  Manipulation.  The  courses  in  Astron- 
omy which  will  be  required  depend  on  the  phase  of  the  subject  which  the  candidate 
elects  for  his  work.  Students  specializing  in  Mathematical  Astronomy  are 
expected  to  spend  six  months  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  and  those  working  in 
Practical  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics  are  expected  to  spend  at  least  two  quarters 
at  the  University. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATES 

SEQUENCES 

3A  and  B,  Descriptive  Astronomy;  2,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  appli- 
cations; 5,  6,  Analytic  Mechanics;  7A  and  B,  Practical  Astronomy;  10,  Spectros- 
copy and  Astrophysics;  22,  23,  Celestial  Mechanics;  Mathematics  3,  Analytic 
Geometry;  18,  19,  Calculus;  Physics  3,  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  Heat; 
4,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. 

The  Department  offers  no  nine-major  sequences. 

SECONDART  SEQUENCES 

I.  Astronomy 

Courses  2,  3A,  3B,  7A,  7B,  10. 

II.     Astronomy  and  Mathematics 

Courses  3,  18,  19,  in  Mathematics,  5,  6,  22,  in  Astronomy. 

III.     Astronomy  and  Physics 

Courses  3A,  3B,  Physics  3,  4,  Astronomy  7,  10. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (shorter  course). — An  elementary  course,  dealing 
with  fundamental  facts,  principles,  and  methods.  Frequent  access  to  the 
students'  observatory.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30,  Professor  Moulton;  Autumn, 
9:00,  Professor  Moulton;  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Moulton;  10:00, 
Associate  Professor  MacMillan. 

2.  Spherical  Trigonometry  with  Applications  to  Astronomy  and  Geodesy. — 
Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

3 A  and  SB.  Descriptive  Astronomy  (longer  course;  1  not  prerequisite). — 
A  two-quarter  course  deaUng  with  the  fundamental  facts  and  principles  of 
Astronomy.  Modern  as  well  as  classical  methods  and  results  are  brought  into 
full  discussion.  The  observational  side  of  the  subject  also  is  emphasized.  Pre- 
requisite: Plane  Trigonometry.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  10:00,  Associate 
Professor  MacMillan. 

4A.  Surveying  (Mathematics  4A). — Mj.  Spring,  1:30-3:30,  Associate 
Professor  Laves. 

II.  SENIOR  college  COURSES 

5.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Statics). — An  introductory  course.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  18,  19.    Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Professor  Gale. 

6.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Dynamics). — Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19. 
Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  MacMillanT. 
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7.  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. — Determination  of  time,  latitude, 
and  longitude.  Prerequisite:  Astronomy  1  and  Mathematics  3.  Mj.  Summer, 
8:00  P.M.,  Professor  Gingrich. 

8.  Practical  Astronomy  I. — Observations  of  binary  stars  and  determination 
of  their  orbits.    Mj.  Spring,  7:30  p.m.,  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

9.  Practical  Astronomy  H. — Observation  of  satellites  and  determination 
of  orbits  of  satellites.    Mj.  Autumn,  7:00  p.m..  Associate  Professor  Laves. 

10.  Spectroscopy  and  Astrophysics  (Physics  24). — A  non-technical  treat- 
ment of  the  growth  of  Spectroscopy,  with  apphcations  to  solar  and  stellar 
phenomena.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

12.  The  SiderealUniverse. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  1.    Mj.  Winter, 9:00, 

Professor  Moulton. 

21.  Advanced  Mechanics. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  5,  6.  Mj.  Autumn, 
9:00,  Associate  Professor  MacMillan. 

22.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  I. — Gravitational  theory  of  sun's 
heat,  central  forces,  potential  and  attraction  of  finite  bodies,  properties  of  conic 
section  motion.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  18,  19.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Pro- 
fessor Moulton;  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  MacMillan. 

23.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  H. — Determination  of  orbits,  special 
cases  of  the  problems  of  three  bodies:  the  Lunar  Theory  geometrically  con- 
sidered; variation  of  the  elements  and  absolute  perturbations.  Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

31-36.  Research  Courses  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory. — The  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory is  open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary studies  and  have  had  the  requisite  experience  in  practical  laboratory 
and  observatory  work.  Students  wishing  to  work  at  the  Observatory  should 
first  consult  the  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Wilhams  Bay,  Wis.,  and 
obtain  his  approval.  DMj.  or  3Mjs.  each  Quarter,  Professors  and  Instruc- 
tors resident  at  Yerkes  Observatory. 

41.  Theory  of  Planetary  Motion. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23. 
Mj.  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

42.  The  Ltmar  Theory. — Prerequisite:  Astronomy  22  and  23,  Mathematics 
121.    Mj.  Professor  Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

43.  Application  of  the  Methods  of  Periodic  Orbits  to  the  Lunar  Theory. — 
Prerequisite:  Astronomy  42.  Mj.  Professor  Moulton.  [Not  given  in  1922- 
23.] 

44.  46,  46.  Exterior  Balb'stics. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  11:00. 

47,  48,  49.  Advanced  Ballistics. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  10:00, 

Professor  Moulton. 

51,  52,  53.  Modem  Theories  of  Analytic  Differential  Equations  with  Applica- 
tions to  Celestial  Mechanics  and  Periodic  Orbits  I,  II,  IH. — Properties  of  the 
solution  of  a  general  system  of  differential  equations  of  the  nth  order  as  functions 
of  the  independent  variable,  of  the  parameters,  of  the  initial  values  of  the  depend- 
ent variables.  Solutions  developed  as  power  series  in  the  independent  variable, 
in  the  parameters,  in  the  initial  values  of  the  dependent  variables,  by  the  Cauchy- 
Lipschitz  process,  by  the  Picard  approximation  process,  by  continued  variation 
of  parameters.  Apphcations  to  elhptic  and  hyperelliptic  functions  and  to 
periodic  solutions  of  the  problem  of  three  bodies.  Linear  equations  with  apphca- 
tions to  h3npergeometric  functions.  Linear  equations  with  periodic  coefl5cients. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Moulton. 

60.  Periodic  Solutions  of  the  Problem  of  Three  Bodies. — Mj.  Professor 
Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

70.  Theory  of  Figures  of  Equilibrium  of  Rotating  Fluid  Bodies. — ^This  is  an 
advanced  course,  including  Poincare's  and  Darwin  researches.  Mj.  Professor 
Moulton.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

80,  81,  82.  The  Problem  of  Three  Bodies.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Alber-t  Abraham  Michelson,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  and 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics. 
Harvey  Brace  Lemon,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 
Arthur  Jeffery  Dempster,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 
Lloyd  W.  Taylor,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Fabian  Miller  Kannenstine,  S.B.,  Research  Instructor  in  Physics. 
Leonard  B.  Loeb,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  National  Research  Fellow  in  Physics. 
John  Preston  Minton,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  National  Research  Fellow  in  Physics. 
Jared  K.  Morse,  S.B.,  National  Research  Fellow  in  Physics. 
George  Spencer  Monk,  S.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Edward  Stowe  Akeley,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Edward  Blankenstein,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
RoscoE  E.  Harris,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Horace  Van  Norman  Hilberry,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Barton  Hoag,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics.  * 
Robert  Orland  Hutchinson,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Milton  Marshall,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
William  Weldon  Watson,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 
Albert  Earl  Woodruff,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physics. 


Leigh  Page,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Yale  University  (Summer,  1922). 
William  F.  G.  Swann,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Minnesota 
(Summer,  1922). 

Harold  Albert  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  A.M.,  Sc.B.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Rice  Institute 
(Summer,  1922). 

FELLOW,  1922-23  " 

Arthur  Bramley,  A.B. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

The  instructional  work  in  Physics  is  directed  toward  the  following  ends: 
(1)  the  training  of  original  investigators  in  physics;  (2)  the  training  of  men 
competent  to  fill  college  and  university  positions  as  teachers  of  physics;  (3)  the 
training  of  teachers  of  physics  for  secondary  schools;  (4)  the  training  of  pre- 
engineering  and  premedical  students  for  later  professional  work;  (5)  the  training 
of  the  general  student  in  scientific  methods  of  work  and  in  the  understanding 
of  the  place  of  physical  science  in  the  modern  world.  From  the  most  elementary 
to  the  most  advanced  courses  the  laboratory  and  the  problem  method  of  instruc- 
tion are  emphasized. 

FACILITIES 

The  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  has  been  enlarged  and  remodeled  with 
especial  reference  to  offering  the  best  facilities  for  research  work.    The  entire 
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lower  floor  and  basement  are  given  up  to  private  research-rooms.  A  well- 
equipped  shop,  with  skilled  instrument-makers,  furnishes  opportunity  for  the 
construction  of  special  pieces  of  research  apparatus.  The  equipment  has  been 
selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  research,  and  includes  spectroscopic 
instruments  of  highest  power,  electrical  apparatus  for  work  in  alternating  and 
direct  currents  through  large  ranges  of  potential,  and  appliances  for  high-  and  for 
low-temperature  work,  including  a  liquid-air  plant.  The  Ubrary  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  well  equipped  for  research  purposes.  A  Physics  Club  is  conducted  by 
the  members  of  the  Department,  and  meets  regularly  for  the  discussion  of  the 
results  of  research  work  done  in  the  Ryerson  Laboratory  and  elsewhere. 

COURSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

3,  Mechanics;  4,  Electricity;  5,  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light;  3S,  Mechanics, 
Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat;  4S,  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light;  7,  Lecture 
Demonstrations  in  Physics;  9,  Elementary  Wireless  Telegraphy;  11,  Heat  and 
Molecular  Physics;  12,  Light;  13,  Electricity  and  Magnetism;  14,  Pedagogy  of 
Physics;  15,  Mechanics  and  Wave-Motion;  16,  17, 18,  19,  Experimental  Physics; 
20,  Physical  Manipulation;  21,  Analytic  Mechanics  (Astronomy  5,  6);  Edu- 
cation 62,  Educational  Psychology;  1,  Principles  of  Education;  Astronomy  3, 
Descriptive  Astronomy  (two  majors);  Mathematics  18,  19,  Calculus. 

Graduate  courses  in  the  Department  may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  19 
by  students  who  have  the  prerequisites. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  any  six  majors  chosen  from  courses 
10  to  13;  15  to  19. 

Physics  and  Mathematics 

h)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  any  six  majors  from  the  following:  Mathe- 
matics 18,  19;  Astronomy  5,  6,  and  Physics  10  to  13;  15  to  19. 

Teacher's  Sequences 

c)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  three  majors  from  10  to  13,  16  to  19;  14; 
Education  62  and  Philosophy  7. 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

d)  Courses  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  Astronomy  3  (two  majors),  with 
four  majors  selected  from  Physics  10-19,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

Physics  and  Chemistry 

e)  Courses  Physics  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  and  four  majors 
selected  from  Physics  10-19,  and  Mathematics  18,  19. 

In  any  of  the  foregoing  sequences  graduate  coiu'ses  numbered  31  to  69 
may  be  substituted  for  courses  10  to  18  by  students  who  have  the  required 
prerequisites. 

SECONDAKY  SEQUENCES 

a)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7;  and  three  advanced  majors  in  Physics. 
6)  Courses  3,  4,  5,  or  3S,  4S,  7,  and  three  majors  from  the  following:  10 
to  69,  Astronomy  3  (two  majors),  Chemistry  2S,  3S;  Mathematics  18,  19. 

DEGREES 

All  candidates  for  the  S.B.  degree  who  elect  their  major  work  in  Physics 
are  required  to  take  courses  3,  4,  and  5,  and  either  six  majors  selected  from 
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courses  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  and  28,  or  three  of  these  and  three 
Senior  College  courses  in  one  of  the  following  departments:  Mathematics, 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  or  Geography. 

The  Master^s  degree. — Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Physics  are 
required  to  take  eight  majors  in  Physics  and  related  subjects,  and  to  present  in 
addition  a  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  a  laboratory  problem.  Course 
7  and  all  courses  in  the  Department  numbered  10  or  above,  except  course  20, 
will  be  counted  in  satisfaction  of  this  requirement,  but  at  least  three  majors 
selected  from  courses  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  15  must  be  included. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree 
with  Physics  as  a  minor  subject  must  take  six  of  the  following  courses:  10,  11, 

12,  13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  28,  and  three  additional  majors  of  graduate  work. 
When  Physics  is  one  of  two  minor  subjects,  the  courses  must  be  arranged  by 
consultation  with  the  Department. 

All  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Physics  as  the  major  subject  must 
take  the  following  courses:  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  and  28,  or  their  equivalent;  three 
majors  selected  from  courses  16,  17,  18,  19,  37,  38;  courses  31-36,  and  three 
additional  graduate  courses  selected  by  the  student.  Each  candidate  must  also 
present  a  dissertation  embodying  the  results  of  original  research  in  some  subject 
approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  required  for  the  dissertation  work 
generally  varies  from  three  to  six  quarters. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TEACHING 
Students  preparing  to  teach  Physics  in  secondary  schools  are  expected  to 
have  completed  courses  3,  4,  5,  14,  and  not  less  than  four  of  courses  10,  11,  12, 

13,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  and  28.  See  also  courses  in  Physics  in  the  School  of 
Education. 

LABORATORY  FEE 
There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  S6.00  for  all  major  courses  involving  laboratory 
work  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Elementary  Physics.' — A  first  course  in  the  elements  of  Physics  designed 
primarily  for  students  who  do  not  present  entrance  Physics.  Prerequisite: 
Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  one  unit  each.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  1:30- 
4:30,  Mr.  McAllister;  Mj.  Autumn,  3  sections,  8:00-10:00,  10:00-12:00, 
1:30-3:30,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Harris. 

2.  Elementary  Physics.' — A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  covering 
the  subjects  of  electricity,  sound,  and  light.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  1:30-4:30,  Mr.  Blankenstein;  Mj.  Winter,  8:00-10:00, 
10:00-12:00,  1:30-3:30,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Harris. 

3.  Mechanics. — A  general  college  course  in  mechanics  presented  mainly 
from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one  demonstration  lecture 
each  week.    Prerequisite :  entrance  Physics  or  course  2.    M  j .  Autumn,  4  sections, 
8:00-10:00,  10:00-12:00,  1:30-3:30,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Lemon 
Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Hilberry,  Mr.  Hoag,  Mr.  Blankenstein;  Winter,  4  sections^ 

1  Limited-credit  course:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each ;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors  they 
will  not  be  credited  at  all. 
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8:00-10:00,  10:00-12:00,  1:30-3:30,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Lemon, 
Mr.  Woodruff,  Mr.  Akeley,  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Watson. 

4.  Electricity. — A  general  college  course  in  electricity,  presented  mainly  from 
the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one  demonstration  lecture  each 
week.  Prerequisite :  course  3.  M j .  Winter,  4  sections,  8 : 00-10 : 00, 10 : 00-12 : 00, 
1:30-3:30,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Lemon,  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Hil- 
BERRY,  Mr.  Hoag,  Mr.  Blankenstein;  Spring,  3  sections,  8:00-10:00,  10:00- 
12:00,  1:30-3:30,  Associate  Professor  Lemon,  Dr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Woodruff, 
Mr.  Akeley. 

5.  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light. — A  general  college  course  in  heat,  sound,  and 
light,  presented  mainly  from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  but  including  one 
demonstration  lecture  each  week.  Prerequisite:  course  4.  Mj.  Autumn,  2  sec- 
tions, 8:00-10:00,  10:00-12:00,  Associate  Professor  Lemon,  Dr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Akeley;  Spring,  4  sections,  8:00-10:00,  10:00-12:00,  1:30-3:30,  3:30- 
5:30,  Associate  Professor  Lemon,  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Bilberry,  Mr.  Hoag, 
Mr.  Blankenstein. 

38.  Mechanics,  Molecular  Physics,  and  Heat. — A  general  college  course  in 
mechanics,  molecular  physics,  and  heat  presented  from  the  experimental  point 
of  view,  not  containing  demonstration  lectures.  Prerequisite :  entrance  Physics 
or  course  2  and  Trigonometry.  Mj.  Summer,  2  sections,  7:00-9:00,  1:30-3:30, 
Mr.  Akeley  and  Mr.  Hutchinson;  Spring,  2  sections,  8:00-10:00,  10:00- 
12:00,  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Watson. 

48.  Electricity,  Sound,  and  Light. — A  general  college  course  in  electricity, 
sound,  and  Hght  presented  from  the  experimental  point  of  view,  not  containing 
demonstration  lectures.  Prerequisite:  course  3S  or  courses  3  and  4.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer, 2  sections,  10:00-12:00,  1:30-3:30,  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  States; 
Autumn,  2  sections,  8:00-10:00,  12:30-2:30,  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Woodruff. 

II.    senior  college  courses 

7.  Lecture  Demonstration  Course. — A  course  of  demonstration  lectures 
covering  the  entire  field  of  Physics  designed  to  supplement  courses  3S  and  4S. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  modern  points  of  view;  the  kinetic  theory  of  heat, 
the  atomic  theory  of  electricity,  and  the  electrical  theory  of  matter  receiving 
especial  attention.  The  attempt  is  made  to  repeat  a  majority  of  the  classical 
demonstrations  of  Kelvin,  Faraday,  Thomson,  and  others.  This  course  includes 
the  demonstration  lectures  of  courses  3,  4,  and  5.  It  may  be  registered  for  during 
the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  University  College.  Students  so  registering 
or  students  taking  this  course  in  the  summer  receive  Senior  College  or  graduate 
credit.  Prerequisite :  courses  3S  and  4S  or  their  equivalent.  M  j .  Summer,  9 : 00, 
Dr.  Taylor;  IMj.  per  Quarter,  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  7:00-9:00  p.m.,  Tu., 
Dr.  Taylor. 

9.  Radio  Telegraphy  and  Telephony,  I. — ^A  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory- 
work  consisting  of  elementary  consideration  of  the  fundamental  laws  and  their 
applications  to  the  circuits  of  modern  radio  telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 
Experimental  adjusting  of  radio  circuits.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  4.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Spring,  8:00-10:00,  Mr.  Kannenstine. 

10.  Elementary  Mathematical  Physics. — A  lecture  course  on  the  apphcation 
of  elementary  calculus  to  physics  and  chemistry,  and  practice  in  the  solution  of 
problems.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5,  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00, 
Professor  Gale. 

11.  The  Kinetic  Theory. — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  and  graduate 
students,  covering  the  kinetic  theory,  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  4S  or  5  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Dr.  Loeb;  Winter,  1:30, 
Associate  Professor  Lemon. 

12.  Light. — A  lecture  course  for  advanced  students  covering  the  more 
important  sections  of  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  Prerequisite:  Physics 
4S  or  5  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Professor  Gale, 
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12A.  Physical  Optics. — An  intermediate  course  in  physical  optics  dealing 
especially  with  diffraction,  dispersion,  and  polarization.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  9:00,  Professor  Gale. 

13.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — A  course  of  advanced  work  in  Theoretical 
Electricity  and  Magnetism,  with  many  applications  to  electrical  and  magnetic 
apparatus  and  measurements.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5  and  Calculus.  Mj. 
Winter,  10:00,  Assistant  Professor  Dempster. 

14.  The  Teaching  of  Physics  in  High  School. — Historical  survey  present-day 
standard  courses.  The  purposes  of  teaching  physics  from  the  educational 
standpoint.  Corresponding  principles  of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction. 
Particular  methods,  "mastery,"  "project,"  etc.  A  critical  comparison  of  text- 
books. Demonstrations  of  typical  presentations  of  physical  principles.  Pre- 
requisite: Physics  1  and  2,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First  Term), 
2:30,  Mr.  Fischer. 

16.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Molecular  Physics  and  Heat. — A 
course  of  advanced  laboratory  work  involving  the  determination  of  vapor  pres- 
sures and  densities,  coefficients  of  friction  of  gases  and  hquids,  molecular  elec- 
trical conductivities,  freezing-  and  boiHng-points,  latent  and  specific  heats,  high 
and  low  temperatures,  radioactive  constants,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  4S  or  5. 
Mj.  Autumn,  2:30-4:30,  Associate  Professor  Lemon. 

17.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Light. — A  course  of  advanced 
laboratory  work  in  Light,  consisting  of  accurate  measurements  in  diffraction, 
dispersion,  interference,  and  polarization.  Prerequisite:  course  4S  or  5.  Mj. 
Summer,  10 : 00-12 : 00,  Dr.  Taylor;  Autumn,  8 : 00-10 : 00;  Winter,  8 : 00-10 : 00, 
Dr.  Taylor. 

18.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):   Electricity  and  Magnetism  I. — 

Laboratory  work  of  the  same  grade  as  courses  16  and  17,  but  consisting  of  meas- 
urements in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4S  or  5.  Mj. 
Summer,  2:30-4:30,  Mr.  Kannenstine;  Spring,  2:30-4:30,  . 

19.  Experimental  Physics  (Advanced):  Electricity  and  Magnetism  II. — 
Laboratory  work  accompanied  by  lectures  consisting  of  the  theory  and  operation 
of  dynamos,  motors,  transformers,  wireless-telegraph  apparatus.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  4S  or  5.    Mj.  Mr.  Kannenstine.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

20.  Physical  Manipulation. — A  series  of  exercises  not  provided  in  the  regular 
courses  of  Experimental  Physics,  but  important  to  the  teacher  or  advanced 
student.    It  consists  of  the  following  groups: 

Group  A.  Shopwork  includes  the  cutting,  fiUng,  drilUng,  tapping,  soldering, 
and  polishing  of  metal,  screw-cutting,  and  elementary  lathework. 

Group  B.  Glasswork  includes  the  cutting,  grinding,  drilling,  pohshing, 
and  testing  of  glass. 

Group  C.  Glass-blowing  includes  the  simpler  processes  in  glass-blowing, 
such  as  cutting,  bending,  and  joining  of  tubes,  blowing  bulbs,  seaHng  in  elec- 
trodes, etc. 

Group  D.  Chemical  Processes  and  Physical  Preparations  include  the 
silvering  of  glass,  cleaning  and  distillation  of  mercury,  preparation  of  fibers  for 
suspension,  and  materials  useful  in  experimental  work. 

Group  C  only.  M.  First  Term.  Repeated  Second  Term.  Registration 
permitted  only  on  consultation  with  instructor.  Summer,  1:30-3:30,  Mr. 
Monk. 

21.  Radioactivity  and  Discharge  through  Gases. — A  laboratory  course  for 
Senior  College  and  Graduate  students.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30-4:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Dempster. 

22.  Electrical  Circuits. — ^A  course  of  lectures  accompanied  by  occasional 
demonstrations  on  electric  circuit  phenomena,  including  magnetic  fields,  electro- 
magnetic induction,  oscillatory  circuits,  vacuum  tube  circuits,  induction  in  iron, 
alternating  currents,  electric  filters,  transmission  in  fines.    Prerequisite:  Physics 
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3,  4,  5  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Dempster.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

28.  Photographic  Processes. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  laws 
of  photographic  action.  Effects  of  exposure  and  development  on  opacity  and 
density;  orthochromatism,  plate  grain,  speed,  intensification,  reduction,  and 
the  applications  of  these  to  the  photography  of  exceptional  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: Calculus.    Mj.  Spring,  1:30-3:30,  Associate  Professor  Lemon. 

III.    graduate  courses 

31,  32,  33.  Theoretical  Physics. — A  series  of  lectures  chiefly  in  Theoretical 
Physics,  Hydrodynamics,  Elasticity,  CapiUaritj^,  Molecular  Physics,  Thermo- 
dynamics, Wave-Motion  Sound,  Optical  Theories,  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  10,  11,  and  13  and  Calculus.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Michelson. 

37,  38,  39.  Experimental  Physics. — ^A  course  of  laboratory  work,  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  repetition  of  classical  experiments,  such  as  Determination  of  the 
Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat;  Maxwell's  "V";  Hertzian  Oscillations;  Relative 
and  Absolute  Wave-Lengths,  etc.  10  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  16, 
17,  18.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Professors  Michelson,  Gale,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lemon,  and  assistant  Professor  Dempster. 

40,  41,  42,  43.  Research  Course. — This  course  is  intended  for  graduate 
students  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  special  research.  Except  in  the  case 
of  a  purely  mathematical  problem,  the  entire  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  work  in 
the  laboratory.  DMj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors 
Michelson,  Gale,  Associate  Professor  Lemon,  and  Assistant  Professor 
Dempster. 

45.  Aeronautics. — A  course  of  lectures  accompanied  by  a  few  demonstration 
experiments  on  the  mechanical  principles  of  flight.  Dynamic  similitude,  ele- 
mentary aerodynamics  of  fluid  resistance,  and  the  classical  theory  of  Rayleigh 
form  the  principal  theoretical  topics.  Much  time  is  given  to  the  discussion  of 
the  experimental  work  of  Eiffel  and  the  National  Physical  Laboratory  on  flat 
and  cambered  aerofoils,  lift  and  drift  coefficients.  The  Phugoid  theory  of 
Lanchester,  longitudinal  lateral  and  directional  stability  are  taken  up,  as  well 
as  the  modern  gyroscopic  devices  of  control.  Prerequisite:  Calculus  and  Ele- 
mentary Mechanics,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Lemon.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

48.  Spectrometry  I. — Laboratory  work  in  photographing  and  measuring 
the  spectra  of  various  elements.  Use  of  the  concave  grating,  echelon,  and 
interferometer.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30, 
Professor  Gale. 

52.  Electron  Theory  I. — A  course  of  graduate  lectures  covering  the  work 
of  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  electrical  properties  of  gases,  the  electron  theory, 
and  radioactivity.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  college  Physics  and  Calculus. 
Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor  Dempster. 

53.  Electron  Theory  H. — A  continuation  of  52,  deahng  with  the  appUcation 
of  the  electron  theory  to  metallic  conduction,  to  the  Seebeck,  Peltier,  Thomson, 
and  Hall  effects,  to  optical  phenomena  in  magnetic  fields,  to  the  subject  of  electro- 
magnetic mass,  etc.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

56.  Quantum  Theories  and  Theories  of  Atomic  Structure. — A  course  of 
graduate  lectures  dealing  with  X-rays  and  the  related  phenomena,  the  study  of 
which  has  thrown  new  light  upon  the  structure  of  the  atom  and  the  relations 
of  the  atom  and  the  molecule.  Prerequisite:  college  Physics  and  Calculus. 
Mj.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

59.  Modem  Spectroscopic  Theories. — AppUcation  of  the  Bohr-Sommerfeld 
theories  to  X-ray  spectra,  series,  fine  structure.  Stark  effect,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
two  years  of  college  Physics  and  Calculus.    Mj.  Spring,  9:00,  Professor  Gale. 
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110.  Relativity  and  Electron  Theory. — ^A  brief  survey  of  the  elements  of 
vector  analysis,  using  Gibb's  notation.  Restricted  principle  of  relativity; 
foundations  of  electrodynamics:  electrodynamics  of  the  electron;  radiation. 
Electromagnetic  fields  in  material  media;  electromagnetic  theory  of  light; 
electron  theory  of  dispersion;  general  relativity  and  Einstein's  theory  of  gravita- 
tion.   Mj.  Sunmier  (or  M.  either  Term),  9:00,  Professor  Page. 

120.  Thermodynamics,  Radiation,  and  Quantum  Theory. — The  funda- 
mentals of  thermodynamics;  typical  applications;  entropy  and  probabiHty; 
thermodynamics  and  radiation;  Kirchhoff's  Law,  Stefan's  Law;  Wien's  Law; 
the  classical  electrodynamics  and  equipartition  of  energy;  Rayleigh- Jeans'  Law; 
Theories  of  Planck,  Larmor,  Poincare,  etc.  The  quantum  theory;  application 
to  specific  heats,  photoelectric  effects,  etc.;  the  Bohr-Sommerfeld  theory  of 
atomic  structure.  Prerequisite:  College  Physics  and  Calculus.  Mj.  Summer, 
(or  M.  either  Term),  8:00,  Professor  Swann. 

130.  The  Electrical  Properties  of  Gases. — Historical  introduction;  ioniza- 
tion by  collisions  in  gases;  theory  of  positive  column;  Hall  effect  in  gases;  theory 
of  cathode  fall  of  potential;  electrical  properties  of  flames;  velocity  of  ions  in 
flames;  emission  of  electrons  by  hot  bodies.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term), 
10:00,  Professor  Wilson. 

275.  Physics  Club. — This  organization,  consisting  of  all  instructors  and 
graduate  and  advanced  students  in  the  Department,  meets  on  Thursday  of  each 
week  from  4:30  to  6:00  for  the  discussion  of  recent  research. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy.  Descriptions  of  these  and  additional  courses  may  be 
found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announcements  of  the  respective  departments: 

Mathematics  27.  Units  and  Dimensions. — Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Associate 
Professor  Lunn. 

Mathematics  160.  Vector  Analysis. — Mj.  Summer,  10:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Lunn. 

Mathematics  165.  Thermodynamics. — Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Lunn. 

Mathematics  166.  Dynamics  of  Continuous  Media. — Mj.  Autumn,  2:30, 
Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

Mathematics  168.  Canonical  Equations  and  Quantum  Theory. — Mj. 
Winter,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Lunn. 

Mathematics  170.  Statistics  and  Probability. — Mj.  Summer,  11:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Lunn. 

Astronomy  6.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Statics). — Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Pro- 
fessor Gale. 

Astronomy  6.  Analytic  Mechanics  (Dynamics). — Mj.  Winter,  9:00,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  MacMillan. 

Astronomy  21.  Advanced  Mechanics. — Mj.  Autumn,  9:00,  Associate 
Professor  MacMillan. 

Astronomy  22.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  I. — Mj.  Summer, 
1:30,  Professor  Moulton;  Spring,  9:00,  Associate  Professor  MacMillan. 

Astronomy  23.  Introduction  to  Celestial  Mechanics  H. — Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.J 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Julius  Stieglitz,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Chem.D.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the 

Department  of  Chemistry. 
William  Draper  Harkins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Hermann  Irving  Schlesinger,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Ethel  Mary  Terry-McCoy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
John  William  Edward  Glattfeld,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Ben  H.  Nicolet,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
Mary  Meda  Rising,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Howard  Adler,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
William  Albert  Noyes,  Jr.,  Sc.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Herman  Bernard  Siems,  S.B.,  Instructor  and  Curator. 
Adeline  de  Sale  Link,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
John  F.  McBride,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Research  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Lillian  Eichelberger,  Ph.D.,  Research  Instructor  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Morris  Kharasch,  Ph.D.,  National  Research  Fellow  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
Martin  Charles  Edward  Hanke,  Ph.D.,  National  Research  Fellow  in  Organic 

Chemistry. 

Robert  Sanderson  Mulliken,  Ph.D.,  National  Research  Fellow  in  Physical 
Chemistry. 

William  Almon  Mann,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Research  Associate  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Verne  Donaldson  Snyder,  S.B.,  Lecture  Assistant. 

Charles  Albert  Beckwith,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

William  Gustav  Friedemann,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

J.  Kenneth  Goode,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Harry  Victor  Hume,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Barclay  Lincoln  Jones,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Gladys  Leavell,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Clemmy  Olin  Miller,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Quahtative  Analysis. 

Ruth  Neuhausen,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  General  Chemistry. 

John  Richard  Sampey,  S.B.,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Organic  Chemistry. 

Nannie  Virginia  Thornton,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Edward  Staunton  West,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Henrietta  Lydia  Zollman,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry. 


Walter  Stanley  Haines,  M.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Toxicology. 


Edward  Curtis  Franklin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Stanford  University 
(Summer,  1922). 

Raymond  D.  Mullinix,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Rockford  College 
(Summer,  1922). 

Gerhard  Dietrichson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  (Summer,  1922). 
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FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Samuel  King  Allison,  S.B.  (Loewenthal  Fellow) 
Henry  Kelly  Buckner,  A.B.,  S.M. 
Ellsworth  Glensburn  Marshall,  A.B. 
Archibald  Turner  McPherson,  A.B.  (DuPont  Fellow) 
Roger  William  Ryan,  S.B.  (Swift  Fellow) 
Mark  Watkins  Tapley,  S.B. 

Nannie  Virginia  Thornton,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Edith  Barnard  Fellow) 
Horace  Bulle  Van  Valkenburgh,  S.B.,  S.M. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  WORK 

The  Department  aims  to  prepare  students  (1)  for  government  service, 
(2)  to  teach  in  colleges  or  universities,  (3)  to  teach  in  secondary  schools,  (4)  to  fill 
positions  as  technical  experts  or  assistants  in  chemical  industries,  (5)  to  become 
analysts  in  commercial  and  sanitary  laboratories.  The  elementary  courses 
may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  students  having  none  of  these  ends  in  view. 

Special  stress  will  be  placed  on  thoroughness  of  preparation  and  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  student's  knowledge.  The  object  of  the  courses 
will  be  not  so  much  to  train  specialists  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  undertake 
intelligently  all  kinds  of  work  of  a  chemical  nature.  Those  intending  to  become 
practical  chemists  will  find  a  thorough  course  of  purely  scientific  chemistry  the 
best  basis  for  future  specialization  in  any  branch  of  the  subject.  Those  who 
inchne  toward  inorganic  chemistry  will  be  required  to  do  much  physical  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  organic  work;  those  proposing  to  become  organic  chemists 
will  be  required  to  do  work  in  inorganic  chemistry  and  physical  chemistry  of  a 
more  advanced  nature  than  that  given  in  the  elementary  courses.  The  test  of 
time  and  the  experiences  of  the  graduates  of  the  Department  have  fully  justified 
this  form  of  training. 

RESEARCH 

Students  are  encouraged  to  begin  research  work  as  soon  as  their  preparation 
justifies  it.  Facilities  for  research  in  all  lines,  whether  of  inorganic,  organic, 
analytical,  radioactive,  or  physical  chemistry,  are  provided.  Special  oppor- 
tunities to  pursue  entirely  independent  research  work,  as  guests  of  the  University 
(see  p.  11),  will  be  given  to  maturer  students  who  have  already  obtained  the 
Doctor's  degree.  Besides  a  number  of  general  University  Fellowships  which  are 
usually  allowed  to  the  Department  for  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  there 
are  four  specially  endowed  Fellowships  in  Chemistry  with  a  return  of  from  $120  to 
$920  per  year  (three  quarters):  the  Swift  Fellowship,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Gus- 
tavus  F.  Swift;  the  DuPont  Fellowship,  granted  by  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Company;  the  Loewenthal  Fellowship,  a  memorial  to  Joseph  B.  Loewenthal; 
and  the  Edith  Barnard  Fellowship,  a  memorial  to  Edith  Ethel  Barnard,  a  former 
instructor,  donated  by  her  friends  and  family. 

scholarships  in  chemistry 

Besides  the  regular  University  Scholarships  (p.  12)  which  are  available  for 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  chemistry,  there  is  a  special  scholarship 
in  Chemistry,  The  Joseph  B.  Triner  Scholarship,  donated  by  Joseph  B.  Triner 
to  be  awarded  to  a  Czecho-Slovak  student  entering  the  University  from  a  Chi- 
cago high  school  for  work  in  Chemistry. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OP  COURSES 

1,  2,  3,  2S,  3S,  General  Chemistry,  Inorganic;  4  (or  4S)  Elementary  Organic; 
6,  7,  10,  38,  Qualitative  Analysis;  8,  9,  11-19,  Quantitative  Analysis;  20  (or  20S) 
Elementary  Physical  Chemistry;  24,  Elementary  Colloid  Chemistry;  25,  Toxi- 
cology; 26,  Detection  of  Poisons;  30-49,  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry;  50-59, 
Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry;  60-74,  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry;  75-79, 
Radio-Chemistry;  90-101,  Research. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY^ 

I.  Chemistry  the  'primary  subject. — When  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  Chemistry  is  desired,  the  branch  of  chemistry  touched  by  the  dissertation  ia 
offered  as  a  major  subject  and  some  other  branch  of  chemistry  as  the  first  minor 
subject.  Besides  this,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  other  fundamental  phases  of 
the  science  is  required  as  well  as  sufficient  work  in  a  second  minor  subject  in 
some  other  department.  These  conditions  are  complied  with  when  the  following 
specific  requirements  are  fulfilled: 

1.  The  presentation  of  a  dissertation  embodying  the  result  of  original 
reseajrch  in  General,  Inorganic,  Analytical,  Organic,  Physico-organic,  or  Physical 
Chemistry,  or  Radioactivity.  This  must  constitute  a  real  contribution  to 
knowledge,  and  the  work  is  usually  done  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the 
Department. 

2.  The  general  requirements  for  all  candidates,  in  advance  of  General 
Chemistry:  courses  4^  (or  4S),  6-9,  11  (^Mj.),  20  (or  20S). 

3.  In  addition  to  the  above,  one  of  the  following  specific  sets  of  requirements, 
arranged  according  to  the  thesis  subject: 

General  Chemistry  and  Inorganic  Chemistry:  courses  60,  61,  35  (or  30  and 
31),  50,  51  and  52  or  63,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  12-19,  30-38,  47,  48, 
52,  63;  Organic  Chemistry:  courses  30-32,  35^-37,  39,  50,  60  or  61  or  62.  Physico- 
organic  Chemistry:  courses  30-32,  35,  36,  50,  60,  61,  and  one  major  taken  from 
courses  10,  12-19,  38,  39,  47,  48,  51,  52,  62,  and  63.  Physical  Chemistry:  courses 
60,  61,  62,  35  (or  30  and  31),  50,  and  63,  and  one  major  taken  from  courses  10: 
12-19,  30-32,  36-38,  47,  48,  51,  52,  63.  Radioactivity  or  Photo-Chemistry, 
courses  60,  61,  62,  50,  75  and  76,  and  Physics  52  (Electron  Theory),  and  one 
major  taken  from  courses  10,  12-19,  30-32,  35-38,  52  and  63.  In  addition  to 
one  set  of  these  specific  requirements  at  least  six  haK-majors  will  be  chosen 
/  from  the  special  courses  38,  40-49,  55-59,  64-79.  As  a  final  test  of  preparation 
for  research  work  a  student  as  a  rule  will  be  asked  to  repeat  without  assistance 
some  piece  of  published  work,  generally  as  a  half-major  included  in  courses  37,  51 
or  52,  63  or  some  similar  course.  The  research  work  will  require  from  four  to 
six  quarters. 

4.  Sufficient  work  of  an  advanced  character  in  another  department  to  make 
a  second  minor  of  three  majors.  The  following  are  the  requirements  for  such  a 
minor  in  various  departments:  (a)  In  Physics:  three  of  the  courses  11,  12,  13, 
16, 17, 18, 19,  48,  49,  51,  52,  53,  55  or  56;  courses,  3,  4,  5  are  prerequisite  to  these. 

>  Course  4  may  be  omitted  by  graduate  students  when  advanced  work  in  Organic 
Chemistry  is  taken. 

2  Course  35  will  be  omitted  when  courses  30-31  have  included  laboratory  work. 
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(6)  In  Physiological  Chemistry:  three  majors  selected  from  19,  20,  24,  25,  37,  38, 
39,  or  42.  (c)  In  Geology:  courses  15,  16,  and  52  or  their  equivalent.  Courses  7 
or  8,  and  11,  12,  14  would  be  prerequisite  to  these  courses,  (d)  In  Geography: 
courses  17, 18,  21,  and  their  prerequisite  courses,  (e)  In  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology: 
course  12  and  two  majors  in  course  15;  courses  2  and  3  are  prerequisite  to  these. 
With  permission,  course  10  or  11  may  be  substituted  for  course  12.  (/)  In 
Home  Economics  (Food  Chemistry  and  Nutrition):  3  Majors  selected  from 
courses  36  to  42,  or  50.  (g)  In  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Food  Chemistry: 
any  three  courses  listed  under  (6)  and  (/),  but  Physiological  Chemistry  19  and 
Home  Economics  36  must  not  both  be  offered,  nor  both  Physiological  Chemistry 
20  and  Home  Economics  38A. 

II.  Chemistry  the  secondary  subject. — ^When  Chemistry  is  a  secondary  sub- 
ject, the  requirement  is  determined  after  conference  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  major  work  is  done.  Courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  five  other  majors 
in  advance  of  8,  will  be  required  when  Chemistry  is  the  only  secondary  subject; 
courses  6,  7,  and  8,  and  two  other  majors,  when  Chemistry  is  one  of  two  second- 
ary subjects.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  or  Organic  Chemistry,  according 
as  the  major  subject  belongs  to  the  Physical  or  the  Biological  Group,  is  recom- 
mended. When  Physics  is  the  major  subject  and  Chemistry  the  minor,  five 
majors  beyond  course  8  will  be  required  with  emphasis  on  Quantitative  Analysis 
and  Organic  Chemistry. 

THE  master's  degree 

For  the  Master's  degree  in  Chemistry  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of 
graduate  work  in  Chemistry  are  required  if  all  the  work  is  in  Chemistry.  These 
majors  must  be  selected  from  courses  in  advance  of  9,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department.  Courses  prerequisite  to  these  must  be  taken,  but 
cannot  be  counted  in  reckoning  the  eight  required  majors.  At  least  one  course 
in  Physical  Chemistry  and  one  in  Organic  Chemistry  must  be  included  in  the 
courses  taken  if  they  have  not  been  taken  before. 

Up  to  three  chemistry  courses  given  in  the  Departments  of  Physiological 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Home  Economics  may  be  included  in  these  eight  majors. 

The  eighth  major  of  graduate  work  will  be  devoted  to  specific  preparation 
(in  residence)  for  the  dissertation,  either  in  the  laboratory  (research)  or  in  the 
Ubrary  (historical  work). 

Courses  leading  to  the  doctorate  and  Master's  degrees  in  the  Chemistry  of 
Nutrition  are  given  in  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  in  conjunction  with 
other  departments. 

the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
Chemistry  may  be  taken  as  a  major  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a 
principal  sequence  or  as  a  minor  subject  to  fulfil  the  requirement  for  a  secondary 
sequence.    Guidance  as  to  a  more  thorough  preparation  in  college  for  pro- 
fessional work  in  Chemistry  is  given  below  (p.  254). 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

1)  Courses  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  4  (or  4S),  6,  7,  8,  20  (or  20S),  and  any  other  two 
courses  in  the  Department  except  1. 

2)  Combination  with  other  science  departments     By  dropping  the  neces- 

»  Recommendation  for  appointment  to  teach  Chemistry  in  a  secondary  school 
requires  at  least  courses  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  4  (or  4S),  6,  7,  8,  and  20.    (See  page  44.) 
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sary  majors  from  the  latter  portion  of  sequence  1)  above,  nine  major  sequences 
may  be  offered  involving  the  following  courses:  (1)  three  majors  in  College 
Physics,  i.e.,  3,  4,  5  (3S,  4S),  but  not  1,  2,  preceding  or  accompanying  six  Chem- 
istry courses  enumerated  in  1)  above;  (2)  one  to  three  majors  in  Geology  selected 
from  Geology  2,  3,  11,  12,  40-45,  50,  52,  53,  when  these  courses  follow  Chemistry 
courses  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  and  6;  (3)  two  majors  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
provided  they  are  taken  after  courses  2,  3  (2S,  3S),  4  (or  4S),  and  6  in  Chemistry; 
(4)  two  majors  in  Chemistry  of  Foods  and  Dietetics,  provided  these  courses 
follow  2,  3  (2S,  3S),  4  (or  4S),  and  6  in  Chemistry. 

11.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

a)  For  students  specializing  in  Physics:  courses,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  either  4 
(or  4S). 

6)  For  students  specializing  in  Biological  Science:  courses  2,  3,  4  (or  4S),  6, 
8,  and  20. 

c)  For  students  specializing  in  Geology:  courses  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  9.  The  Depart- 
ment strongly  advises  courses  10,  14,  and,  in  particular,  20. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Special  or  imclassified  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be  received, 
but  in  every  case  they  will  be  required  to  give  evidence,  satisfactory  to  the 
instructors,  that  their  previous  training  has  been  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
derive  full  profit  from  the  courses  they  propose  to  take. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  WORK 

GRADUATE  WORK 

1.  Preparation  for  Teaching  in  University  and  College  Positions:  (a)  For 
recommendations  for  major  appointments  in  the  larger  universities  and  colleges 
only  students  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  be  con- 
sidered to  have  had  an  adequate  preparation.  For  certain  university  positions 
marked  abihty  in  research  evidenced  in  the  work  for  the  degree  will  be  considered 
essential.  An  academic  career  of  real  promise  demands  as  never  before  research 
ability  and  training,  which  should  give  a  man  the  broader  viewpoint  for  the  past 
and  the  future  of  his  science,  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  as  a  living 
science,  which  are  the  earmarks  of  the  inspiring  teacher.  (6)  For  reconmienda- 
tions  for  chairs  in  Chemistry  in  smaller  colleges  the  preparation  demanded  for 
the  Master's  degree  will  for  the  present  be  considered  sufficient. 

2.  Preparation  for  Technical  and  Government  Work:  Thorough  scientific 
training  in  all  branches  of  chemistry  as  required  for  the  Doctor's  degree  forms  the 
best  preparation  for  a  career  as  a  chemical  expert  in  any  branch  of  chemical 
industry.  With  this  preparation  the  principles  and  details  of  technical  processes 
are  quickly  grasped,  advances  in  industrial  processes  are  intelligently  followed, 
and  newly  discovered  principles  are  readily  appUed.  A  broad  preparation, 
including  advanced  work  in  physical  chemistry  and  mathematics  for  the  candidate 
speciaUzing  in  organic  or  inorganic  chemistry,  and  vice  versa,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

All  the  more  important  requests  received  from  technical  establishments 
specify  a  doctorate  of  philosophy,  with  its  training  to  do  research  work  as  a 
fundamental  requirement. 
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For  the  more  important  government  positions  in  Chemistry  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy  is  generally  demanded  as  an  essential  condition  for  candidacy. 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

I.  For  the  college  student  who  wishes  to  use  his  work  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  as  an  opportunity  toward  preparation  for  professional  work  in  Chemistry, 
a  careful  and  logical  selection  of  his  courses  during  the  four  years  of  his  college 
work  is  invaluable  in  the  interest  of  a  broad  and  adequate  preparation  with  a 
minimum  of  wasted  effort.  For  the  benefit  of  such  a  student  the  following 
outline  of  essential  courses  is  given  with  an  indication  of  the  sequence  in  which 
these  are  best  taken.  Students  taking  this  course  will  be  given  the  preference, 
other  quahfications  being  equal,  in  recommendations  for  appointments  for  which 
they  are  fitted  (see  II  below). 

A.  General  Outline  of  College  Work 

(1)  English,  2  majors,  required  of  all  college  students  in  their  first  year. 
(2)  Chemistry,  15  to  18  majors,  to  be  described  below.  The  student  should  start 
in  his  first  year  (Autumn  or  Summer)  with  Chemistry  1  or,  if  he  has  had  high- 
school  Chemistry,  with  2S.  (Entrance  Physics  is  a  prerequisite,  and  Physics  1 
and  2  should  be  taken  in  the  student's  first  two  quarters  if  he  has  not  had  high- 
school  Physics.)  (3)  Physics,  2  or  3  majors.  Physics  3,  4,  and  5  or  3S  and  4S 
for  students  who  have  had  Trigonometry.  This  work  should  be  taken  in  the 
student's  first  or  second  college  year.  (Entrance  Physics  is  a  prerequisite,  and 
Physics  1  and  2  should  be  taken  in  the  student's  first  two  quarters  if  he  has  not 
had  high-school  Physics.)  (4)  Mathematics,  3  majors  (at  least).  Courses  1,  2,  3, 
and  15  in  Mathematics,  covering  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  analytical 
geometry  and  elementary  calculus,  are  recommended  for  the  student's  first 
or  second  year.  Advanced  work  in  Calculus  is  desirable.  (5)  Biology,  1  or  2 
majors.  Zoology  1  and  5  or  Botany  1  for  students  who  have  not  had  high-school 
work  in  Biology.  (6)  German,  3  majors  (or  two  years  of  high-school  German). 
A  knowledge  of  scientific  German  is  greatly  to  be  desired  for  advanced  work  in 
Chemistry.  The  student  is  advised  to  take  the  German  in  his  second  (not  in  his 
first  year)  or  third  college  year,  preferably  as  extra  work.  French  may  be  well 
taken  in  the  same  way.  (7)  Elective:  7  to  11  majors,  or  more,  if  high-school 
work  included  Trigonometry,  German,  Physics,  Biology,  and  Chemistry. 

B.  Sequence  of  Fundamental  Courses  in  Chemistry 

(1)  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  first  year:  2S  and  3S  for  students  who  have 
had  high-school  Chemistry,  or  1,  2,  and  3  for  students  who  have  not  had  admis- 
sion Chemistry.  On  recommendation  of  the  instructor,  the  laboratory  work 
of  course  3  or  3S  may  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  very  able  students  and  courses 
4  or  6  (major)  taken  simultaneously  with  the  lectures  (^Major)  of  courses  3  or  3S. 
(2)  Qualitative  Analysis,  2  majors.  Courses  6  and  7.  (3)  Quantitative  Analysis, 
3  majors.  Courses  8,  9,  and  a  major  from  courses  11-19.  (4)  Organic  Chemistry, 
3  to  3|  majors.  Course  4  (or  4S)  and  courses  30  (^  major,  lectures,  Autunm),  31, 
and  32,  or  courses  4S,  33,  and  32.  (5)  Physical  Chemistry  (third  and  fourth  years), 
2  to  3  majors,  beginning  with  course  20.  (6)  Elective,  5  to  6  majors,  to  be  taken 
in  advanced  courses  in  analytical  chemistry  (10-19)  organic  chemistry  (35-38 
and  special  lectures),  inorganic  chemistry  (50-52  and  special  lectures),  physical 
chemistry  (60-63,  and  special  courses),  radioactivity,  courses  75-79,  physiological 
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chemistry  (physiological  chemistry  19,  20),  chemistry  of  nutrition  1,  or  bacteri- 
ology (1,  2,  3),  with  a  view  to  specialization  in  one  of  these  branches.  Students 
are  advised  to  consult  very  freely  and  early  in  their  course  with  a  Departmental 
Adviser,  whose  name  may  be  secured  at  the  Dean's  office  or  at  the  office  of  Kent 
Chemical  Laboratory,  Room  19. 

II.  1.  Preparation  for  Teaching:  For  recommendations  for  minor  appoint- 
ments in  universities  and  colleges  the  work  represented  by  the  principal  sequence 
of  9  majors  in  Chemistry  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  (see  p.  253),  supple- 
mented by  from  three  to  eight  majors  of  advanced  work  in  Chemistry,  as  outlined 
above,  will  be  considered  an  adequate  preparation. 

The  work  represented  by  the  specified  coiu'ses  in  the  principal  sequence  of  9 
majors  in  Chemistry  (see  p.  253),  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  is  at  present 
considered  preparation  for  teaching  in  secondary  schools.  These  include  Chem- 
istry courses  2,  3  (or  2S,  3S),  4  (or  4S),  6,  7,  8  and  20.  Men  will  find  it  advisable 
to  be  prepared  also  to  teach  Physics,  Mathematics,  or  Geology.  Women  will 
find  it  wiser  to  combine  Chemistry  with  Home  Economics,  Physics,  Physiography, 
Physiology,  Botany,  or  Zoology. 

Four  majors  of  work  in  Education  are  required  for  the  teaching  of  High 
School  Chemistry  in  the  North  Central  Association.  The  following  courses  are 
recommended:  Education  1  or  2  (Introduction  to  Education);  Education  4 
(Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools) ;  Education  8  (Class  Organization,  Man- 
agement, and  Testing  in  High  Schools) ;  and  one  from  the  following  list:  Educa- 
tion 6  (Psychology  of  High-School  Subjects);  Education  10  (History  of  Modern 
Education) ;  Education  36  (The  Administration  and  Supervision  of  High  Schools) ; 
ed  Natural  Science  10  (The  Teaching  of  General  Science) ;  or  ed  Natural  Science 
52  (The  Teaching  of  High-School  Chemistry). 

2.  Preparation  for  Technological  Work:  Students  who  have  taken  from  ten 
to  eighteen  majors  of  work  in  the  Department,  as  outlined  above,  are  able  to 
fill  satisfactorily  positions  as  assistants  in  technical  and  analytical  laboratories 
and,  after  some  practical  experience,  to  advance  to  positions  of  independent 
responsibility.  The  complete  training  represented  by  the  work  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  is  recommended,  however,  as  the  only  wholly  adequate  preparation  for 
all  desiring  to  make  a  profession  of  chemistry. 

3.  Preparation  for  Government  Work:  For  minor  positions  (e.g.,  junior 
chemist  in  the  United  States  service)  the  Bachelor's  degree  is  considered  sufficient. 
The  principal  sequence  in  Chemistry,  required  for  the  degree,  should  be  supple- 
mented by  advanced  work  in  two  or  three  branches  of  Chemistry  (Inorganic, 
Organic,  Physical,  Analytical).  If  possible,  the  full  coursQ  outhned  under  A  and 
B  should  be  taken. 

The  Department  does  not  pledge  itself  to  secure  positions  for  those  who  have 
carried  out  any  one  of  the  above-recommended  sets  of  courses;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  competent  students  find  suitable  places  quickly,  and  in  the  past  the  demand 
for  chemists  has  far  exceeded  the  supply,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  more 
completely  trained  graduates  (Ph.D.'s). 

CHEMICAL  SOCIETIES 
The  Kent  Chemical  Society  is  a  club  of  students  open  to  all  those  who  have 
had  six  majors  of  Chemistry.    The  Society  meets  bi-weekly  to  listen  to  papers  by 
members  and  others. 
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The  Graduate  Chemical  Club  is  an  informal  club  of  men  graduate  students 
in  chemistry,  meeting  for  social  and  scientific  purposes. 

The  Kappa  Mu  Sigma  is  a  graduate  Sonority  of  faculty  women  and  women 
working  for  graduate  degrees  in  some  field  of  Chemistry.  Advanced  under- 
graduate women  of  high  standing  are  eUgible  to  associate  membership. 

The  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  holds  monthly 
meetings  (except  in  summer)  which  the  students  of  the  University  are  welcome 
to  attend.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to  advanced  students  at  special 
rates. 


LABORATORY  FEE 
There  is  a  laboratory  fee  of  $6,00  per  major  for  all  courses  involving  labora- 
tory work  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry.    A  deposit  of  $5.00  for  breakage  is 
also  required  of  each  student  and  must  be  renewed  each  successive  quarter  of 
work. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — After  course  9,  the  courses  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  subjects: 
courses  11-19  include  courses  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  20  in  Physical  Chemistry,  21-29 
in  special  subjects  of  a  Senior  College  character,  30-49  in  Organic  Chemistry,  50-59  in 
Inorganic  Chemistry,  60-79  in  Physical  Chemistry  and  Radioactivity ;  80-89  are  general 
in  nature,  and  90-101  are  research  courses.  Nos.  30-36,  40-49.  50,  51,  55-59,  60-62,  and 
75-79  are  open  to,  and  suitable  for.  Senior  College  students. 

Note. —  Undergraduate  students,  other  than  medical  students,  desiring  to  take  any  of  the 
half-major  courses  offered  by  the  Department  are  required  to  take  in  any  given  quarter  two 
such  half-major  courses  {equivalent  to  a  major  course). 


I.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Elementary  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  I.^ — Prerequisite:  preparatory 
Physics.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom,  6  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
12  hours  a  week.  Professor  Mullinix.  Mj.  Autumn.  Classroom,  3  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week,  Assistant  Professor  Terry-McCoy. 

2.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  II  (continuation  of  course  l).^ — Pre- 
requisite: course  1.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Mullinix. 
Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Terry-McCoy. 

Note. — Course  2,  Winter  Quarter,  is  a  continuation  of  course  1,  but  may  be  entered 
by  those  having  credit  for  admission  Chemistry. 

3.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  III  (continuation  of  course  2)M — Pre- 
requisite: course  2.    Mj.  Spring,  . 

Note. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  consecutive  coiu-ses.  Separate  credit  is  given  for 
each,  but  students  are  advised  not  to  take  one  course  only.  The  aim  of  these  courses 
is  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry,  and  not  to  over- 
burden the  student  with  a  mass  of  unconnected  facts.  The  lectures  will  be  experimental 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  courses  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  those 
who  wish  to  go  more  deeply  into  chemistry,  but  of  all  who  wish  to  study  the  science  as 
part  of  a  liberal  education. 

IN.  Elements  of  Chemistry. — Primarily  for  student  nurses.  Classroom 
work,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  4  hours  a  week.  M.  First  Term,  Spring, 
1922,  Professor  Schlesinger. 

1  Limited-credit  coiu-se:  After  a  student  has  credit  for  18  majors  but  less  than  27, 
these  courses  will  be  credited  at  one-half  major  each;  after  he  has  credit  for  27  majors 
they  will  not  be  credited  at  all. 

2  The  classroom  parts  of  courses  1,  2,  3,  2S,  3S,  4,  4S,  or  6,  may  be  taken  without 
payment  of  laboratory  fees  by  graduate  students  who  have  had  equivalent  courses  in 
Chemistry. 

» Students  who  receive  a  sufficiently  high  grade  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory 
work  of  course  2  or  2S  may  be  excused  from  the  laboratory  work  of  course  3  or  3S. 
Such  students  take  the  lectures  of  3  or  3S  as  a  half  major  and  are  permitted  to  take 
course  4  or  6  simultaneously  with  the  lectures  of  course  3  or  3S  if  they  so  desire. 
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28.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry.^ — For  students  who  have  had  preparatory 
Chemistry.  Prerequisite:  preparatory  Chemistry  and  preparatory  Physics,  one 
unit  each.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term.  Classroom,  6  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
12  hours  a  week.  Dr.  Adler;  Mj.  Autumn.  Classroom,  3  hours  a  week;  labora- 
tory, 6  hours  a  week,  Professor  Schlbsinger  and  Dr.  Link. 

38.  General  Chemistry:  Inorganic  (continuation  of  course  2S).^ — DM. 
Summer,  Second  Term,  Dr.  Adler;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Schlesinger  and 
Dr.  Link. 

Note. — Whenever,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  preparation  of  a  student  in  2  or  2S  jus- 
tifies it.  Qualitative  Analysis  may  be  substituted  for  3  or  3S. 

4.  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.' — Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S.  Class- 
room, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Class-limit:  100  per  quarter. 
Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld;  Winter,  Dr.  Rising;  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

48.  General  Organic  Chemistry.' — Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S.  Class- 
room, 5  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  12  hours  a  week;  DM.  First  Term,  Summer, 
Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

6.  Qualitative  Analysis  (introductory  course).' — The  lectures  deal  with  the 
chemistry  of  the  analytical  reactions,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of  solutions.  This  course  is, 
in  an  important  sense,  one  in  advanced  General  Chemistry.  Classroom,  2  hours 
a  week;  laboratory  8  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  3  or  3S.  Mj.  Summer, 
Professors  Stieglitz  and  Dr.  Link;  Autumn  and  Spring,  Dr.  Rising; 
Winter,  Dr.  Adler. 

7.  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  6). — Mj.  or  DM.  Summer, 
Dr.  Link;  Autumn  and  Spring,  Dr.  Rising;  Winter,  Dr.  Adler. 

Note. — Courses  6,  7,  and  10  form  a  continuous  course,  which  may  be  begun  in 
any  quarter.  The  aim  of  courses  6,  7,  and  10  will  be  to  train  the  student  to  do  intelligent 
analytical  work,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  of  the  subject,  and  to 
apply  and  amplify  his  knowledge  of  General  and  Physical  Chemistry. 


II.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis  (introductory  course). — Chiefly  laboratory  wont 
in  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Laboratory,  8  or  16  hours  a  week; 
lecture,  1  hour.  Prerequisite:  course  7.  (May  be  taken  simultaneously  with 
course  6  or  7.  Medical  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  course  after  having 
taken  course  6.)  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter,  Dr.  No  yes;  Spring,  Dr. 
Adler. 

8M.  Quantitative  Analysis. — A  special  course  for  premedical  and  medical 
students  giving  the  elements  of  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: course  6.  M.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Dr.  Noyes;  ^Mj. 
Spring,  Dr.  Adler. 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  course  8). — Laboratory,  10  or 
20  hours  a  week.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Dr.  No  yes; 
Spring,  Dr.  Adler. 

Note. — Courses  8  and  9  form  a  continuous  course  which  may  be  begun  in  any 
quarter. 

10.  Advanced  Qualitative  Analysis  (continuation  of  courses  6  and  7). — Pre- 
requisite: courses  7  and  8.  Mj.  or  DM.  Laboratory,  10  or  20  hours  a  week. 
Winter,  Dr.  Adler;  Spring,  Dr.  Rising. 

11.  Theories  and  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis. — |Mj.  2  lectures  a 
week.    Prerequisite:  course  9.    Winter,  Dr.  Noyes. 

1  The  classroom  parts  of  courses  1,  2,  3,  2S,  3S,  4,  4S,  or  6,  may  be  taken  without 
payment  of  laboratory  fees  by  graduate  students  who  have  had  equivalent  courses  in 
Chemistry  and  of  course  6  by  undergraduate  students  who  have  had  Qualitative  Analysis. 
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12-19. — Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — 

12.  Standard  Methods  of  Water  Analysis  ^Mj.  ' 

13.  Standard  Methods  of  Food  Analysis  ^Mj.  or  Mj. 

14.  Analysis  of  Iron,  Steels,  and  Ferro-alloys        ^Mj.  or  Mj. 

16.  Preparation  and  Analysis  of  Gases  ^Mj. 

17.  Electrolytic  Analysis,  Gravimetric  ^Mj. 

18.  Electrometric  Titration  ^Mj. 

19.  Advanced  Rock  and  Mineral  Analysis  Mj. 
Laboratory  work,  10  hours  a  week  per  major.    Prerequisite:  course  9,  but  for 
students  in  Domestic  Science  and  for  medical  students,  course  8.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  Dr.  Notes;  Spring,  Dr.  Abler. 

20.  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry. — An  introductory  survey  course  in 
elementary  physical  chemistry.  Lectures,  3  hours;  laboratory  work,  6  hours. 
Prerequisite:  course  8.  Mj.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Harkins;  Second 
Term,  Dr.  Dietrichson;  Spring,  Professor  Schlesinger. 

24.  Introduction  to  Colloid  Chemistry. — An  elementary  treatment  of  the 
main  features  of  colloid  chemistry.  Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work, 
7  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physics  4,  Chemistry  8  and  20.  Mj.  Summer, 
1923,  Assistant  Professor  Terry-McCoy. 

Note. — The  lectures  may  be  taken  as  one-lialf  major  without  laboratory  work. 

25.  Toxicology. — |Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Haines  and  Assistant. 

26.  Poisons  and  Their  Detection. — A  conference  and  laboratory  course.  M. 
Spring,  Second  Term,  Professor  Haines. 

III.     PRIMARILY  FOR  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

30.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a 
week.  Prerequisite:  Quantitative  Analysis  8,  and  for  undergraduate  students, 
Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  (course  4,  4S  or  an  equivalent).  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Stieglitz. 

Note. — Undergraduates  must  have  18  majors  of  college  credit  before  they  are 
eligible  for  admission  to  course  30  or  31.  Students  who  have  had  adequate  laboratory 
work  in  Organic  Chemistry  are  admitted  to  the  lectures  of  courses  30,  31,  32,  or  33,  each 
one-half  major,  without  payment  of  a  l^.boratory  fee. 

31.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  30). — Lectures,  3  hours  a 
week;  laboratory,  4  hours  a  week.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Stieglitz. 

32.  Organic  Chemistry  (continuation  of  course  31). — The  aromatic  series. 
Lectures,  2  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
course  31  (course  4  or  4S  for  medical  and  home  economics  students).  Mj. 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

33.  Organic  Chemistry  (Advanced). — Fatty  and  aromatic  series.  Lectures, 
5  hours  a  week;  laboratory,  9  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  4  or  4S, 
DM.  Second  Term,  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

36.  Organic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  7  and  9,  and  Organic  Chemistry.  Mj.  or  DM.  Summer, 
Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Nicolet. 

36.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  35). — Prerequisite:  course 
35  or  its  equivalent  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  French.  Mj.  or  DM. 
Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

37.  Organic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  36). — Mj.  or  DM.  Sum- 
mer, Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  the  laboratory  work  of  courses  30  and  31,  or  31 
and  32,  or  31  and  33,  will  omit  course  35  and  go  on  with  course  36. 
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38.  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis. — Prerequisite:  courses  32  or  33,  and  35 

and  36.    Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Kharasch. 

39.  Organic  Elementary  Analysis. — Determiriations  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen  by  combustion.  Laboratory  work,  60  houm.  Required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  Ph.D.  and  S.M.  (laboratory  thesis)  in  Organic  Chemistry.  Sum- 
mer, Professor  Stieglitz;  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Nicolet;  Winter, 
Dr.  Rising;  Spring,  Assistant  Profkssor  Glattfeld. 

40A.  Principles  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures.  Prerequisite:  3  majors 
of  Organic  Chemistry.    |Mj.  Summer,  1921,  Dr.  Kharasch. 

40B.  Organic  Synthesis. — Lectures.  Prerequisite:  3  majors  of  Organic 
Chemistry.    Mj.  Spring,  1922,  Dr.  Kharasch. 

41.  Stereochemistry. — Stereochemistry  of  carbon  compounds  and  nitrogen 
compounds,  including  methods  of  determination  of  configuration;  stereochemical 
interference.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Organic  Chemistry.  |Mj.  Winter, 
Dr.  Rising. 

42.  Carbohydrates. — ^Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

43.  Organic  Nitrogen  Derivatives. — Amino  acids:  polypeptids;  uric-acid 
series;  pyridine  group;  alkaloids;  synthetic  drugs.  Prerequisite:  course  31. 
IMj.  Professor  Stieglitz.    [Not  given  in  1^22-23.] 

44.  Physical  Chemistry  Applied  to  Organic  Problems. — Lectures,  2  hours 
a  week.  Prerequisite:  courses  31  and  20,  21,  or  22.  ^Mj.  Professor  Stieglitz, 
Assistant  Professor  Terry-McCoy.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

45.  Selected  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry. — ^Apphcation  of  the  electron 
theory  to  organic  compounds;  tautomerism;  stereoisomerism;  electromerism; 
organic  dyestuffs.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  4  lectures  a  week.  M. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Stieglitz. 

46.  Special  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Prerequisite :  Organic  Chemistry. 
^Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

46A.  Special  Topics  of  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  Aromatic  Series. — The 

electron  structure  of  benzene,  the  rules  of  substitution,  diazo-chemistry,  con- 
densed aromatic  nuclei,  aromatic  derivatives  of  arsenic  and  mercury.  Prerequi- 
site: 2  majors  of  Organic  Chemistry.  4  lectures  a  week.  M.  Summer,  Second 
Term,  Dr.  M.  C.  E.  Hanke. 

47.  Catalysis. — Preparation  and  use  of  newer  (soUd)  catalysts  and  pro- 
moters for  organic  reactions.  Prerequisite:  courses  11,  32  or  33,  35.  Laboratory 
work,  10  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Terry  McCoy.  [Not  given 
in  1922-23.1 

48.  Electrolytic  Processes  of  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures,  2  hours  a  week, 
laboratory,  7  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite :  courses  11,  32  or  33,  35.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Terry-McCoy. 

Note. — The  lectures  in  47  or  48  may  be  taken  as  a  half-major  without  labora- 
tory work  and  without  payment  of  a  laboratory  fee. 

49.  The  Chemistry  of  Synthetic  Drugs  and  Related  Principles. — Structure 

and  synthesis  of  typical  alkaloids,  synthetic  drugs,  and  active  principles  of  internal 
secretion.  Prerequisite:  2  majors  of  Organic  Chemistry.  ^Mj.  Winter,  1922, 
Dr.  Rising. 

50.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory  work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week; 
classroom  work,  2  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  9.  Mj.,  M.  or  DM. 
Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Harkins;  Second  Term,  Professor  Frank- 
lin; Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  Schlesinger. 

51.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  50). — Mj.  or  DM.  Pre- 
requisite: course  50  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  or  French.  Same 
schedule  as  course  50. 
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52.  Inorganic  Preparations  (continuation  of  course  51). — Mj.  or  DM. 

Same  schedule  as  course  50. 

65A,  B,  C.  Advanced  Inorganic  Cliemistry. — A  series  of  half-major  lecture 
courses  comprising  a  systematic  course  in  advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  from 
the  point  of  view  of  recent  results  and  future  problems.  The  groups  of  the 
periodic  system  will  be  studied  critically,  and  such  topics  as  temperature  measure- 
ment, thermal  analysis,  transition  points,  alloys,  will  receive  detailed  treatment. 
Prerequisite:  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry  and  Physical  Chemistry  20. 
Course  A,  ^Mj.  Winter;  C,  |Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Schlesinger. 

66.  The  Chemistry  of  Non-aqueous  Systems. — Liquid  ammonia  as  a  typical 
non-aqueous  solvent,  and  the  ammono-system  of  chemical  compounds  (ammono- 
acids,  -bases,  and  -salts)  including  organic  derivatives.  2  lectures  per  week. 
M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Franklin. 

57A.  The  Structure  of  the  Atom. — A  non-mathematical  course  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  atom  as  related  to  atomic  evolution,  and  on  the  arrangement  of  the  plane- 
tary electrons  as  related  to  valence.  Professor  Harkins.  [Not  given  in  1922- 
23.] 

57B,  C.  Chemical  Phenomena  and  Radioactivity. — From  the  point  of  view 
of  atomic  structure.  Lectures.  Each  fMj.  Professor  Harkins.  (Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

58.  The  Constitution  of  Liquids  and  Solids:  Surface  Tension  and  Colloids. — 

Lectures.    ^Mj.  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

60.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures,  3  hours;  laboratory  work,  6  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Elementary  Physical  Chemistry  20  and  the  Elements  of  Calculus 
for  undergraduate  students;  Quantitative  Analysis  and  the  Elements  of  Calculus 
for  graduate  students.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Harkins. 

61.  Physical  Chemistry:  Electrochemistry  (continuation  of  course  60). — 
Hours  as  in  60.  Prerequisite:  course  60  or  its  equivalent  and  Physics  3  and  4. 
Lectures.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Harkins. 

62.  Physical  Chemistry:  Applications  of  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic 
Theory  (continuation  of  course  61). — Lectures,  4  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
course  61  or  its  equivalent  in  Physics.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Harkins. 

63.  Physico-chemical  Measurements. — Introductory  to  Research.  Labora- 
tory work,  10  or  20  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  course  61  and  Physics  5.  DM. 
Second  Term,  Summer,  Dr.  Dietrichson;  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Professor  Harkins. 

64.  Crystal  Structure  and  Valence  as  Related  to  Atomic  Structure. — Lec- 
tures.   |Mj.  Professor  Harkins.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.) 

66.  The  Physical  Mechanism  of  Chemical  Processes  and  Chemical  Applica- 
tions of  the  Kinetic  Theory. — Prerequisite:  Physics  5,  Calculus,  Chemistry  20. 
|Mj.  Winter,  1922,  Dr.  Mulliken. 

75.  Subatomic  Phenomena  and  Radioactivity. — Lectures  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  structure  of  atom  nuclei.  Prerequisite:  course  20.  ^Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Harkins. 

76.  Laboratory  Course  in  Radioactivity. — To  follow  course  75.  Limited  to 
6.    ^Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Harkins. 

82.  Club  Meetings. — Meetings  of  the  Kent  Chemical  Society  will  be  held 
twice  a  month.  They  may  be  attended  by  anyone  interested.  The  subjects 
for  the  meetings  will  be  announced  at  least  one  week  in  advance.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

85.  The  Chemistry  and  Preparation  of  Medicinal  Drugs. — JMj.  Spring, 

Professor  Haines. 
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90-96.  Research  Work  (for  the  Ph.D.  Degree). — ^These  courses  will  include 
from  30  to  40  hours  a  week  of  laboratory  work,  under  the  special  direction  of  some 
one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Department.  It  is  expected  that  research  work  for 
a  Doctor's  dissertation  will  require  4-6  quarters  (4-6  DMjs.).  Before  being 
admitted  to  research  a  candidate  must  satisfy  the  instructors  of  the  Department 
that  his  previous  training  has  been  sufficient. 

90.  Research  in  Organic  and  Physico-Organic  Chemistry. — Mj,  or  DMj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Professor  Stie glitz. 

91.  Research  in  Physical  Chemistry  and  Radioactivity. — Mj.,  DM.,  or 
DMj.  First  Term,  Summer,  Autiunn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Harkins. 

92.  Research  in  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Schlesinger. 

93.  Research  in  Physico-Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Terry-McCoy. 

94.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring. 
Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

95.  Research  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

98A.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry. — Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Schlesinger. 

98B.  Master's  Dissertation  in  General  Chemistry. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Terry-McCoy. 

98C.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Glattfeld. 

98D.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Organic  Chemistry. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Nicolet. 

98E.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Qualitative  Analysis  or  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
— Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Dr.  Rising. 

98F.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. — Mj. 
Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Dr.  Abler. 

98G.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Quantitative  Analysis. — Mj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  and  Winter,  Dr.  Noyes. 

98H.  Master's  Dissertation  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Mj.  Summer,  Pro- 
fessor MULLINIX. 

100.  Independent  Research. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

101.  Research  in  the  Chemistry  of  Food. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  (Department  of  Home  Economics). 

chemistry  courses  in  the  department  op  physiological  chemistry 
(See  the  Biological  Group  Circular) 
chemistry  courses  in  the  department  of  geology 
50.  Non-Metallic  Mineral  Deposits  (except  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and 
asphalt). — A  critical  study  of  the  nature,  mode  of  occurrence,  distribution,  origin, 
treatment,  and  uses  of  the  more  important  non-metalhc  deposits  of  economic 
importance,  including  coal.    Several  trips  on  Saturdays  to  mines,  quarries,  and 
plants  in  the  vicinity.    Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  a  working  knowledge  of 
Chemistry,  and  24  majors.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Bastin. 

52.  Genesis  of  Ore  Deposits. — A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
formation  of  ore  deposits,  and  of  the  characteristic  features  of  deposits  formed 
under  the  wide  variety  of  natural  conditions.  Individual  mining  districts  will 
receive  only  incidental  consideration  as  exemphfying  the  principles  developed. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  12,  16,  and  40,  and  Chemistry  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Autumn,  9:00-11:00,  Professor  Bastin. 

53.  Economic  Geology  of  Metalliferous  Deposits. — Deposits  of  the  impor- 
tant metals  will  be  studied  seriatim  with  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which 
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they  were  formed  and  the  geologic  factors  influencing  their  exploitation.  Reports 
will  be  required  summarizing  the  economic  geology  of  certain  mining  districts. 
Practice  will  be  given  in  the  use  of  mine  maps  and  the  compilation  of  geologic 
cross-sections  through  mines.  Prerequisite:  Geology  52.  Mj.  Professor  Bas- 
TiN.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

64.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining  Geol- 
ogy are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  find  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assayers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machinery,  metallurgical  works, 
etc.  Frequent  communication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  sufficiently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
courses  40  and  52.    Summer,  Professor  Bastin. 


CHEMISTRY  COURSES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

35 A.  Elementary  Organic  and  Food  Chemistry  (2). — A  presentation  of  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  food  chemistry,  preceded  by  an  elementary  treat- 
ment of  such  portions  of  organic  chemistry  as  are  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  food  composition.  The  work  is  chiefly  organic  chemistry  and  may  be  followed 
during  the  Second  Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  by  course  36.  Laboratory  and 
lecture.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Sum- 
mer, First  Term,  lectures,  M.,  W.,  8:00,  laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  8:00-10:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Halliday. 

36.  Chemistry  of  Food  (3). — Chemistry  of  fats,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  ash 
constituents,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  composition  and  nutritive  value 
of  such  foods  as  meat,  flour,  milk,  butter,  etc.  Laboratory  work,  qualitative 
and  quantitative.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  11:00,  laboratory,  M.,  W., 
F.,  9:00-11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Halliday;  Mj.  Autumn,  Lectures,  Tu., 
Th.,  8:00,  laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.,  8:00-10:00,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  and 
Miss  Bauer;  Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  11:00,  laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.,  10:00- 
12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Halliday. 

37.  Chemistry  of  Food  (continued)  (3). — A  continuation  of  the  more  ele- 
mentary course  in  food  chemistry  with  greater  emphasis  on  quantitative  methods, 
including  the  use  of  the  bomb  calorimeter,  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  ap- 
paratus, and  the  Van  Slyke  amino  nitrogen  apparatus.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  36  or  its  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  2:30,  laboratory,  M.,  W.,  F.,  2:30-4:30,  As- 
sistant Professor  Halliday. 

38A.  Nutrition  (3). — Processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism  and  the  nutritive 
requirements  of  the  body,  giving  a  scientific  basis  for  the  work  in  dietaries. 
Laboratory  work:  experiments  on  digestion  and  qualitative  and  quantitative 
urine  analysis  in  connection  with  special  diets.  Students  may  follow  this  course 
by  either  39  or  38B,  or  both.  Prerequisites :  Home  Economics  36  and  Physiology 
0.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  1:30, 
laboratory  M.,  W.,  F.,  1:30-3:30;  M.  Autumn,  lectures,  M.,  W.,  2:30,  labora- 
tory, Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  2:30-4:30;  Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  1:30,  laboratory,  M., 
W.,  F.,  1:30-3:30,  Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss  Bauer. 

38B.  Nutrition  (continued)  (3). — The  course  may  include  blood  analysis, 
some  study  of  pathological  conditions  in  metabolism  and  a  feeding  or  metabolism 
experiment.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00,  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  lectures,' Tu., 
Th.,  1:30,  laboratory,  M.  W.,  F.,  1:30-3:30;  M.  Autumn,  lectures,  M.,  W.,  2:30, 
laboratory,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,  2:30-4:30;  Spring,  lectures,  Tu.,  Th.,  1:30,  laboratory, 
M.,  W.,  F.,  1:30-3:30,  following  38A.  Associate  Professor  Blunt  and  Miss 
Bauer. 
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39.  Dietaries  (3). — Food  requirements  of  individuals  and  families  as  modi- 
fied by  age,  sex,  activity,  etc.,  with  special  consideration  of  the  food  of  children. 
Theory  of  infant  feeding.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  2  or  3  and  38A. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  M j .  Winter,  8 : 00-10 : 00,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

40.  -  Readings  in  Nutrition  (4). — Recent  hterature  on  nutrition.  Prerequi- 
sites: Home  Economics  38A  and  39A.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  either  Term),  Tu., 
Th.,  3:30-5:30;  Mj.  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:30-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Blunt 
AND  Miss  Bauer. 

50.  Research  in  Food  and  Nutrition  (4). — Individual  research  along  such 
Hues  as  metabolism  and  diet  of  underweight,  overweight,  and  normal  women 
and  children,  animal-feeding  experiments,  food  chemistry,  chemical  changes  in 
cooking,  etc.  For  properly  trained  graduate  students,  on  permission  of  the 
instructor.  May  also  be  registered  for  as  Chemistry  101.  Where  the  subject 
investigated  requires  laboratory  work  the  laboratory  fee  is  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer 
(or  DM.  either  Term),  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Blunt  and  Other  Members  of  the  Department. 

153A.  Advanced  Textiles  (3). — Methods  used  in  the  physical  and  chemical 
examination  of  textiles  and  their  commercial  significance.  Prerequisites:  General 
Chemistry  and  2  majors  in  Home  Economics,  including  Home  Economics  152,  or 
at  least  4  majors  of  Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $3.00.  M .  Summer,  First  Term, 
10:00-12:00,  Mrs.  Supple. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  PALEONTOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

RoLLiN  D.  Salisbuby,  a.m.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geology. 

Thomas  Chrowder  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  Emeritus. 

Stuart  Weller,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Paleontologic  Geology. 

Albert  Johannsen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Petrology. 

Edson  Sunderland  Bastin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economic  Geology. 

RoLLiN  Thomas  Chamberlin,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

J  Harlbn  Bretz,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geology. 

Paul  MacClintock,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Geology. 

Daniel  Jerome  Fisher,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Mineralogy. 

Paul  Christian  Miller,  Assistant  Curator,  Vertebrate  Paleontology. 

John  Robert  Evans,  A.B.,  Assistant. 

Towner  Bowditch  Root,  S.B.,  Assistant. 

Mont  A  Eldo  Wing,  A.M.,  Assistant. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

Adolf  Carl  Not,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Paleobotany,  Spring  and 
Summer  Quarters. 

Ira  Shimmin  Allison,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Geology,  University  of  Minnesota 

(Summer,  1922). 
Daniel  Francis  Hiqgins,  S.M.,  (Summer,  1922). 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 

Alfred  Hannam  Bell,  A.B.  Daniel  Francis  Higgins,  S.M. 

George  Babcock  Cresset,  S.M.  Forrest  Alexander  Kerr,  A.B. 

Prentiss  D.  Moore,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  provide  systematic  training  in  (jreology, 
including  Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy,  Petrology,  and  Paleontology.  The 
combes  may  grouped  with  reference  to  the  following  ends:  (1)  general  culture, 
(2)  preparation  for  teaching,  (3)  preparation  for  professional  work  on  geological 
and  economic  surveys,  or  (4)  other  lines  of  investigation.  Students  preparing 
for  positions  in  colleges  and  universities,  or  for  professional  work  on  surveys  or  in 
other  fields,  may  devote  the  larger  part  of  their  time  to  General  Geology,  or  they 
may  specialize  to  some  extent  in  Geographic  Geology,  Petrography,  Paleontology, 
or  Economic  Geology. 

The  brief  synopses  given  under  the  several  courses  enumerated  below  indicate 
^eir  general  scope,  but  they  are  subject  to  modification  in  the  interests  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  attainments  and  abilities  of  students. 
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JOURNAL  OP  GEOLOGY 

The  Journal  of  Geology,  devoted  to  geology  and  allied  sciences,  is  published 
by  the  Department.  The  immediate  editorship  rests  with  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Department,  but  associated  with  them  are  the  heads  of  geologic 
departments  in  some  of  the  leading  American  and  European  universities,  together 
with  several  official  geologists  of  this  and  other  countries. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

Geology  the  major  subject. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not  con- 
ferred on  the  completion  of  any  specified  number  of  courses,  or  at  the  end  of  any 
specified  period  of  time.  The  normal  time  requirement  for  the  degree  is  three 
years  of  graduate  work.  If  a  capable  candidate  had  reasonably  good  preparation 
in  Geology  and  allied  subjects  in  his  undergraduate  course,  he  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  degree  in  three  years.  Adequate  undergraduate  preoara- 
tion  would  include  two  years  of  Geology  (that  is,  one  course  running  through  two 
years,  6  majors  or  20  semester  hours),  an  equal  amount  of  Chemistry,  at  least 
one  year  of  college  Physics,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages. 
For  some  phases  of  Geology  there  are  requirements  in  Mathematics,  and  for 
others  in  systematic  Zoology  and  Botany. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  are  expected  to  take  most  of  the  required  courses 
before  the  last  year  of  residence,  leaving  most  of  that  year  for  seminar  and  research 
work. 

The  specific  courses  required  in  Geology  vary  according  to  the  phase  of  the 
subject  which  the  student  is  emphasizing.  Such  subdivisions  as  Greneral  Greology, 
Geographic  Geology,  Paleontology,  Petrology,  and  Economic  Ecology  are  recog- 
nized, and  the  candidate  may  devote  much  of  his  time  to  any  one  of  them  during 
the  later  part  of  his  work.  Courses  9  or  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  two  courses 
in  Paleontology  (vertebrate  or  invertebrate),  56,  60,  61,  and  68,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, are  courses  required  of  all  students.  The  requirements  in  other  depart- 
ments, such  as  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Mathematics,  depend  on  the  phase  of 
Geology  in  which  the  candidate  is  specializing. 

The  plan  of  work  for  each  candidate  should  be  outlined  and  approved  by 
the  Department  and  the  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science  early 
in  the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

A  satisfactory  dissertation  based  on  research  work  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates, and  in  all  cases  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry  is  presupposed. 

Geology  the  minor  subject. — In  case  Geology  is  offered  as  a  minor  subject 
the  work  required  is  covered  by  courses  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  three 
other  major  courses  selected  from  those  numbered  11  or  above;  but  some  substi- 
tution may  be  allowed  if  the  nature  of  the  major  subject  makes  this  advisable.  If 
Chemistry,  for  example,  is  the  major  subject,  courses  11,  12,  40,  and  41  should  be 
taken,  and  at  least  two  of  these  courses  may  be  substituted  for  two  courses  listed 
above  in  this  paragraph.  If  Geology  is  the  first  of  two  minors,  the  courses 
required  normally  are  8  or  9,  14,  15,  16,  and  17;  but  certain  substitutions  may 
be  permitted  on  the  principle  stated  above. 
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THE  master's  degree 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are  courses  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  three  other  majors  selected 
from  courses  numbered  11  or  above,  a  dissertation,  and  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion on  the  work  taken  in  preparation  for  the  degree.  The  courses  to  be  taken 
for  this  degree  should  be  agreed  upon  with  the  Department  and  with  the  Dean 
of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  two  quarters  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

It  is  the  rule  of  the  University  that  no  course  completed  with  a  grade  below 
C  shall  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree 
and  it  is  the  rule  of  the  Department  that  the  average  grade  of  the  work  offered 
for  this  degree  shall  be  not  lower  than  B  — . 

THE  bachelor's  DEGREE 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

(Note. — Geology  1  or  Geography  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  sequence.) 

I.  Geology 

Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9  or  10,  6  and  7,  or  11  and  12, 14, 15, 16.  The  numerical 
order  is  recommended,  but  11  and  12  may  accompany  or  follow  15  and  16. 

//.    Geology  and  Geography 
Geology  2,  5,  8  or  9,  14  and  15  and  16,  or  3  and  6  or  7;  Geography  10,  17,  and 
one  of  the  group  11,  16,  18.    The  courses  in  Geography  should  follow  the  first 
two  courses  in  Geology.    Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numerical  order. 

///.    Geology  and  Chemistry 
Geology  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12;  Chemistry  3,  6,  7.    Chemistry  3  should  pre- 
cede or  accompany  Geology  11.    Courses  in  each  department  should  follow  the 
numerical  order. 

IV.    Geology  and  Physics 
Same  as  III,  except  that  Physics,  3,  4,  5  are  substituted  for  Chemistry 
3,  6,  7. 

V.  For  Students  Preparing  for  Work  in  Economic  Geology,  Mining,  etc. 
Geology  2,  3,  8  or  9, 11,  12, 13, 14, 15, 16,  50,  52,  53,  56,  and  at  least  two  years 

of  Chemistry  and  one  of  Physics.  Courses  in  Geology  should  be  taken  in  numeri- 
cal order;  Chemistry  3  and  Physics  3  should  precede  Geology  11,  and  all  the 
Chemistry  and  Physics  should  precede  Geology  50. 

VI.  For  Students  Intending  to  Teach  Physiography  in  Secondary  Schools 
Geology  2  or  3,  5,  8  or  9  (or  Geography  6  or  7),  14,  19;  Geography  5,  10,  16, 

17.  If  Geology  as  well  as  Physiography  is  to  be  taught.  Geology  15,  16,  17 
(or  6)  should  be  added. 

8BCONDART  SEQUENCES 

I.  General:  Geology  2  or  3,  5,  8  or  9  or  10,  14,  15,  16. 
II.  For  Students  specializing  in  Chemistry:  2,  3,  5,  8  or  9,  11,  12. 
III.  For  Students  specializing  in  Zoology  or  Botany:  5,  6,  7,  8  or  9  or  10,  14, 
15,  16,  17. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Explanation  of  abbreviations. — A  major  course,  Mj.,  is  a  course  in  which  the  class 
meets  four  or  five  horn's  a  week  for  a  quarter.  A  double  major  course,  DMj.,  is  the 
equivalent  of  two  majors.  A  minor  course,  M.,  is  a  half-major,  and  a  double  minor 
course,  DM.,  is  a  double  course  for  half  a  quarter. 
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I.     FOR  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

1.  Physiography. — The  earth's  features,  tteated  with  special  reference  to 
their  origin  and  significance;  agencies  effecting  changes  in  geographic  features; 
physiographic  changes  in  progress;  genetic  geography.  The  course  includes  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  elements  of  Meteorology  and  Oceanography.  Occa- 
sional field  trios  on  Saturdays.  May  be  followed  by  any  one  of  the  courses  2, 
3,  or  5.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  8:00,  9:00,  and  1:30; 
Winter,  10:00  and  1:30;  Spring,  8:00,  11:00,  and  1:30,  Associate  Professors 
Chamberlin  and  Bretz,  Dr.  MacClintock  and  Mr.  Evans. 

Note. — Geology  1  caxries  full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  18  majors. 

2.  Mmeral  Resources  of  the  United  States. — An  elementary  course  includ- 
ing (1)  a  general  discussion  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  and  of 
foreign  deposits  which  contribute  to  our  mineral  supplies;  (2)  a  study  of  the 
geologic  conditions  under  which  deposits  of  economic  value  are  found;  (3)  a 
brief  study  of  the  common  minerals  of  economic  importance;  (4)  excursions  to 
points  of  economic  interest  in  and  about  Chicago.  Prerequisite:  Elementary 
Chemistry.  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30;  Winter,  11:00;  Spring,  11:00,  Professor 
Bastin,  Dr.  MacClintock. 

3.  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks. — An  elementary  course  intended  to 
familiarize  students  with  common  rocks  and  minerals.  Includes  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  crystal  forms  seen  in  common  minerals,  a  study  of  the  chief  proper- 
ties of  common  minerals  and  the  ways  in  which  these  permit  their  ready  identi- 
fication in  the  field  by  megascopic  methods,  a  consideration  of  the  origin  and 
occurrence  of  these  minerals,  and  the  development  of  a  simple  field  classification 
of  rocks,  as  well  as  an  elementary  study  of  the  origin  and  decomposition  prod- 
ucts of  rocks.  Laboratory  work  two  hours  a  day,  three  days  a  week.  Prerequisite: 
Elementary  Chemistry  (the  equivalent  of  Chemistry  1)  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  8:00;  Laboratory,  8:00-10:00,  Mr.  Fisher. 

II.     FOR  the  junior  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGES 

5.  General  Geology. — A  synoptical  course  treating  of  the  leading  facts 
and  principles  of  the  science  and  the  more  important  events  of  geological  history; 
adapted  primarily  to  students  not  intending  to  specialize  in  Geology.  Occa- 
sional field  trips  on  Saturdays.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  who  have  had 
course  1.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Summer,  11:00;  Autumn,  9:00  and  11 :00;  Winter, 
9:00  and  1:30;  Spring,  10:00  and  1:30,  Associate  Professors  Chamberlin 
AND  Bretz,  and  Dr.  MacClintock. 

6.  History  of  Invertebrate  Life. — A  consideration  of  the  ancient  fife  of 
the  earth,  its  progressive  development,  its  organization  into  faunas,  the  relations 
of  the  faunas  to  environment,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Mj.  Winter, 
11:00,  Professor  Weller. 

7.  History  of  Vertebrate  Life. — The  progressive  evolution  of  the  chief  types 
of  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals;  their  distribution  and  their  migrations. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  5.    Mj.  Spring,  8:00.    [May  not  be  given  in  1922-23.] 

7A.  Geologic  History  of  Plants. — A  study  of  the  successions  of  floras  in 
their  geologic  relationships,  and  their  relation  to  problems  of  Paleogeography. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  5  and  15  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Spring,  1:30, 
Assistant  Professor  No6. 

8.  Field  and  Laboratory  Course. — A  study  of  the  physiography  and  geology 
of  Chicago  and  vicinity.  Two  field  trips  (one  on  Saturday)  and  two  laboratory 
(or  classroom)  exercises  weekly.  For  teachers  and  for  those  who  wish  to  learn 
methods  of  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5.  Class  limited  to  16.  Field  trips 
(one  afternoon  and  Saturdays).    Mj.  Spring,  1 : 30,  Associate  Professor  Bretz. 

Note. — Students  taking  this  course  can  take  no  other  afternoon  coiu'se. 

9.  Field  Geology  (first  course  outside  of  Chicago) . — An  introduction  to  the 
more  specialized  professional  courses  that  follow ;  helps  to  prepare  for  the  teaching 
of  Geography,  Physiography,  and  Elementary  Geology;   involves  training  in 
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stratigraphic,  surficial,  and  other  field  determinations,  together  with  mapping, 
sketching;  and  technical  description.  The  field  for  1922  is  the  vicinity  of 
Devils  Lake,  Wis.  The  work  begins  June  19,  and  continues  four  weeks.  The 
field  work,  satisfactorily  completed,  gives  IMj.  credit.  A  satisfactory  report, 
completed  by  October  1,  gives  an  additional  IMj.  Prerequisite:  course  5  or 
equivalent.  Class  limited  to  12.  Summer,  First  Term,  Mr.  Allison;  re- 
peated in  September,  Associate  Professor  Bretz. 

10.  Field  Geology  (first  or  second  course).  A  field  course  designed  to  give 
the  student  training  in  the  recognition  and  interpretation  of  geological  phenomena. 
Methods  of  geologic  mapping  will  be  studied,  and  each  member  of  the  class  will 
prepare  a  finished  geologic  map  of  the  area  studied.  The  field  work  and  map 
will  be  the  basis  for  the  preparation  of  a  formal  geologic  report  which  will  be 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  course.  In  1922  the  work  will  be  conducted 
in  Ste.  Genevieve  County,  Mo.;  it  will  begin  June  19  and  will  continue  four 
weeks,  after  which  the  report  will  be  written.  IMj  credit  will  be  given  on 
completion  of  the  field  work,  and  a  satisfactory  report  completed  by  (Xtober  I 
will  give  an  additional  ^Mj.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5,  and  ti  or  17  Limited 
to  12  men  Registration  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Summer, 
Professor  Weller. 

lOA.  Field  Course  in  Paleobotany. — A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students 
with  fossil  plants  and  their  use  in  stratigraphic  interpretations  The  work 
will  be  carried  on  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  northern  Illinois,  and  will  include 
studies  in  Coal  Mining  Districts  I  and  IV.  The  course  begins  September  2, 
and  continues  four  weeks.  The  work,  satisfactorily  done,  will  give  one  major 
credit.  By  arrangement  with  the  Instructor  and  on  his  advice,  an  adequate 
report,  prepared  after  the  field  work,  may  give  another  half-major  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  5.  Desirable  antecedent,  Geology  6,  7,  or  7A.  Course  will 
be  given  if  there  are  8  registrations.    Assistant  Professor  Nof . 


III.     FOR  senior  college  AND  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

11-12.  General  Mineralogy. — A  lecture,  recitation,  and  laboratory  course 
covering  crystallography,  and  physical,  chemical,  descriptive,  and  determinative 
mineralogy  (including  blowpipe  analysis),  designed  to  give  a  general  knowledge 
of  minerals.  The  course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  (1)  the  systems  and  classes 
of  natural  and  artificial  crystals,  with  emphasis  on  their  use  in  mineral  identifi- 
cation, (2)  the  more  important  physical  properties  of  about  150  common  min- 
erals, especially  stressing  those  megascopic  characters  useful  in  identification  in 
the  field,  (3)  the  genesis,  geologic  occurrence,  association,  and  alteration  products 
of  these  minerals  with  their  value  in  identification  and  their  implications  as  to 
the  history  and  geologic  relations  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  found,  and 
(4)  blowpipe  analysis  applied  to  the  identification  of  about  200  minerals.  Pre- 
requisite: Physics  2,  Chemistry  3,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Solid  Geometry,  and 
Geology  5.  Desirable  antecedent:  Chemistry  6,  and  Physics  3.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  10:00;  Laboratory,  10:00-12:00,  Mr. 
Fisher. 

13.  Advanced  Mineralogy. — A  course  consisting  largely  of  laboratory  work, 
which  includes  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields:  (1)  the  measurement,  calcula- 
tion, and  projection  of  crystals;  (2)  advanced  work  in  determinative  mineralogy 
using  blowpipe  methods;  (3)  research  work  in  chemical  mineralogy,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  origin  and  decomposition  of  minerals.  Prerequisite:  Geol- 
ogy 12  or  Chemistry  6.  Desirable  antecedents:  Geology  15,  and  Physics  3. 
Students  should  consult  the  Instructor  before  registering.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00 
per  Mj.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Spring,  10:00-12:00,  Mr.  Fisher. 

14.  Geographic  Geology. — The  origin,  development,  and  destruction  of 
geographic  features.  The  agents  and  processes  involved.  Contemporary  geo- 
logic formations.  Significance  of  landscape  contours  and  geographic  outlines. 
Goophysiognomv.  Prerequisite:  Geologv  5;  Inorganic  Chemistry  and  General 
Physics.  Geology  8  or  9  a  desirable  antecedent.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn, 
2:30,  Professor  Salisbury,  A.i«nr'iATE  Professor  Chamberlin. 
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15  and  16.  Continental  Evolution. — The  principles  of  continental  develop- 
ment, based  chiefly  on  the  physical  history  of  the  North  American  continent. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  14.  Mj.  courses.  Course  15,  Winter,  and  Course  16, 
Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Salisbury. 

17.  Geologic  Life  Development. — A  study  of  the  introduction  and  succession 
of  faunas  in  their  geologic  relationships,  constituting  historical  geology  studied 
on  the  life  side.  Classroom  and  laboratory  course.  Prerequisite:  Geology  15. 
Mj.  Spring,  8:00,  Professor  Weller. 

18.  The  Succession  of  Vertebrate  Faunas. — Mj.  [Not  given  in  1922-23.1 

19.  Petroleum  Geology. — A  course  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
(1)  the  stratigraphy  and  structural  conditions  of  producing  oil  and  gas  fields  of 
the  United  States,  (2)  the  methods  of  work  employed  in  investigating  producing 
or  prospective  oil  fields,  and  (3)  the  organization  and  presentation  of  field  data 
in  the  form  of  reports.  A  brief  description  of  the  methods  of  oil  production 
and  control  of  wells  will  be  included.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5,  Trigonometry, 
and  15  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  1:30. 

IV.     PRIMARILY  FOR  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

20.  Field  Geology  (second  course)  . — The  area  studied  will  be  the  Columbia 
River  section  of  the  Cascade  Range  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  course 
offers  first-hand  acquaintance  with  (1)  valley  glaciers,  (2)  a  great  volcanic  cone 
(Mt.  St.  Helen),  (3)  recent  lava  flows,  (4)  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  stratigraphy, 
(5)  structure  of  a  great  mountain  range,  (6)  the  antecedent  course  of  Columbia 
River  across  the  range.  A  variety  of  problems  in  stratigraphy,  structural  geology, 
physiography,  vulcanology,  petrology,  and  paleobotany  will  be  studied.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  the  field  work  will  give  1  major  credit,  and  an  acceptable 
report,  due  October  1,  gives  an  additional  |  major.  Prerequisite:  Geology  9 
or  10,  and  16,  or  equivalents.  Applicants  will  consult  the  leader  before  registra- 
tion. Registration  must  be  completed  by  July  15.  Class  limited  to  12  men, 
capable  of  "roughing  it."  The  party  will  meet  at  Portland,  Ore.,  August  1,  and 
the  work  will  continue  four  weeks.    Associate  Professor  Bretz. 

21.  Physiography  of  the  United  States. — The  study  of  each  large  physio- 
graphic province  of  the  United  States,  including  (1)  a  review  of  its  physical  his- 
tory, with  a  consideration  of  the  geologic  materials  and  structures;  (2)  a  detailed 
description  and  analysis  of  the  present  topography;  and  (3)  an  explanation  of  the 
topography.  After  the  several  regions  have  been  studied,  broader  correlative 
studies  will  be  taken  up,  outlining  problems  for  research  in  the  physiography  of 
North  America.  Prerequisite:  Geology  14,  and  9  or  20,  or  equivalents.  Mj. 
Winter,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Bretz. 

22.  Sedimentation. — The  interpretation  of  the  history  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
based  on  the  study  of  present  sedimentation,  the  characters  of  ancient  sediments, 
and  experimentation.  The  literature  of  the  subject  will  be  studied,  unsolved 
problems  formulated,  and  the  principles  of  sedimentation  developed.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  8  or  9  or  10,  12,  16,  Chemistry  3,  Physics  3.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3:30,  Associate  Professor  Bretz. 

24.  Topographic  Surveying. — A  study  of  the  principles  involved  and  prac- 
tice in  their  application.  Given  in  the  field  from  the  same  camp  as  course  10, 
and  at  the  same  time.  Prerequisite:  Geology  14.  Laboratory  fee, $6.00.  DM. 
Summer,  Mr.  Higgins. 

26.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — ^A  study  of  invertebrate  fossils,  their  classi- 
fication, and  their  geologic  and  geographic  distribution.  Lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  5  and  6,  or  equivalents,  or  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Systematic  Zoology.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00,  Professor  Weller. 

27.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — A  continuation  of  course  26.  Prerequisite: 
Geology  26.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00,  Professor  Weller. 

28.  Invertebrate  Paleontology. — Laboratory  work  in  the  preparation  and 
identification  of  invertebrate  fossils,  with  training  in  the  practical  uses  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  Prerequisite:  Geology  27.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Weller, 
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29.  Stratigraphic  Paleontology. — An  investigative  study  of  the  ancient 
faunas  of  the  earth,  their  composition,  origin,  and  geographic  distribution;  the 
interpretation  of  the  facts  and  their  application  to  geologic  problems  and  to 
problems  in  paleogeography.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16,  17,  and  28  or  equiva- 
lents.   Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Weller, 

30,  31,  32.  Special  Paleontologic  Geology. — Chiefly  individual  work  in  the 
faunas  of  special  periods  or  formations,  or  on  other  selected  themes  in  historic 
or  applied  paleontology.  Prerequisite:  Geology  28.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Weller. 

34  and  35.  History  of  Vertebrates.— Mj .    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
36,  37,  38.  Research  in  Vertebrate  Paleontology.— Mj.  or  DMj.    [Not  given 
in  1922-23.] 

39.  Field  Work. — One  or  more  students  may  accompany  field  expeditions 
by  special  arrangements  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  and  Mr.  Miller. 
Prerequisite:  course  35.    DMj.  Summer,  Mr.  Miller. 

40.  Petrology:  Optical  Mineralogy.— Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  In- 
cludes a  review  of  the  principles  of  optics  as  applied  to  the  petrographic  micro- 
scope, the  use  of  the  microscope  and  other  apparatus,  and  descriptions  of  the 
rock-forming  minerals,  with  a  study  of  their  associations  and  alterations.  Pre- 
requisite: course  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00-12:00, 
Professor  Johannsen. 

41.  Petrology:  Descriptive. — The  study  of  igneous,  metamorphic,  and  sedi- 
mentary rock  types,  and  of  the  different  mineralogical  and  chemical  classifica- 
tions which  are  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Practice  in  writing  systematic 
descriptions  of  rocks  from  thin  sections  and  hand  specimens,  such  as  would  be 
required  in  the  preparation  of  official  reports.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  40.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Winter,  10:00-12:00, 
Professor  Johannsen. 

42.  Petrology:  General. — The  origin,  present  condition,  metamorphism,  and 
decay  of  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks.  Lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  41.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Spring,  10:00-12:00,  Professor 
Johannsen. 

43.  44,  45.  Advanced  Petrology. — This  group  includes:  (1)  advanced 
petrographic-microscopic  methods,  such  as  optical  measurements  with  the 
microscope,  work  with  the  Fedorow  stage,  microchemical  work,  etc.;  (2)  a 
reading-course  in  petrogenesis  and  on  the  development  of  petrology;  (3)  individ- 
ual work  on  special  collections,  preferably  on  material  obtained  by  the  student 
in  field  work;  (4)  preparation  of  petrographic  reports.  Prerequisite:  for  course 
43,  Geology  42;  for  44,  43;  for  45,  44.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Mj. 
or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  hours  to  be  arranged.  Professor 
Johannsen. 

47.  Metamorphism.— [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

60.  Non-metallic  Mineral  Deposits  (except  petroleum,  natural  gas,  and 
asphalt). — A  critical  study  of  the  nature,  mode  of  occurrence,  distribution,  origin, 
treatment,  and  uses  of  the  more  important  non-metallic  deposits  of  economic 
importance,  including  coal.  Several  trips  on  Saturdays  to  mines,  quarries, 
and  plants  in  the  vicinity.  Prerequisite:  Geology  2,  3,  5,  a  working  knowledge 
of  Chemistry,  and  24  majors.    Mj.  Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Bastln. 

62.  Genesis  of  Ore  Deposits. — A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
formation  of  ore  deposits,  and  of  the  characteristic  features  of  deposits  formed 
under  the  wide  variety  of  natural  conditions.  Individual  mining  districts  will 
receive  consideration  only  as  they  exemplify  the  principles  developed.  Prerequi- 
site: Geology  12,  16,  and  40,  and  Chemistry  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Autumn,  9 : 00-1 1 : 00,  Professor  Bastin. 
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63.  Economic  Geology  of  Metalliferous  Deposits. — Mj.  Professor  Bastin. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

64.  Field  Work  in  Mining  and  Mining  Geology. — Students  in  Mining 
Greology  are  advised  to  spend  some  of  their  summers  in  mining  camps  where  they 
may  fijad  employment  as  miners,  mine  samplers,  assayers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors, 
etc.  For  the  sake  of  experience  it  is  desirable  that  they  serve  in  as  many  different 
capacities  as  practicable.  In  many  mining  camps  opportunity  is  offered  for  a 
study  of  General  Geology,  ore  deposits,  mining  machinery,  metallurgical  works, 
etc.  Frequent  conmiunication  with  the  instructor  is  required,  and  when  the 
work  and  reports  are  suflSciently  thorough,  credit  will  be  given.  Prerequisite: 
course  52.    Professor  Bastin. 

56.  Structural  and  Dynamic  Geology. — A  study  of  selected  phases  of  rock 
structure  and  of  special  problems  of  dynamic  geology,  particularly  those  bearing 
on  the  origin,  distribution,  and  structural  features  of  mountain  ranges.  Pre- 
requisite: Geology  12,  16,  Physics  3.  Mj.  Winter,  4:30,  A^ssociate  Professor 
Chamberlin. 

65.  66,  67.  Seminar. — For  students  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  their 
graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  Geology  16  and  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
work.  Students  will  not  register  for  these  courses  without  consultation  with 
the  Faculty  of  the  Department.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  3:30, 
Professors  Salisbury,  Weller,  and  Bastin,  and  Associate  Professor 
Chamberlin. 

68.  Field  Geology  (third  course). — ^Thorough  and  systematic  work  in  close 
conformity  to  official  standards,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  individual  and  inde- 
pendent. The  course  may  form  the  basis  for  the  Doctor's  dissertation.  Students 
should  not  register  for  this  course  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Pro- 
fessor under  whose  direction  they  wish  to  work.  Credit  depends  on  the  amount 
of  work.  Summer,  Professors  Salisbury,  Weller,  Bastin,  Associate  Pro- 
fessors Chamberlin  and  Brbtz. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Harlan  H.  Barrows,  S.B.,  Pd.M.,  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Department 

of  Geography. 
John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Geography. 
Wellington  Dovmrno  Jones,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 
Charles  Carlyle  Colby,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 
Derwent  Stainthorpe  Whittlesey,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography, 
Robert  Swanton  Platt,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
Maurice  William  Senstius,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Geography. 
Edith  Putnam  Parker,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Geography,  College  of  Education. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 
Sten  DeGeer,  Ph.D.,  Acting  Professor  and  Chairman  of  the  Geographical 

Institute,  University  of  Stockholm  (Summer,  1922). 
Ellen  Churchill  Semple,  A.M.,  Lecturer  in  Anthropogeography. 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Bessie  Chloe  Engle,  A.B.,  S.B.  Richard  Hartshorne,  S.B. 

Elmer  Harrison  Johnson,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 
Until  recent  years  geography  was  primarily  a  descriptive  subject,  taught  for 
the  most  part  only  in  elementary  and  normal  schools.  During  the  last  generation 
it  has  become  a  rational  science  and  an  appropriate  subject  for  the  college  and 
university  curriculum.  In  accepting  the  science  for  such  purposes,  America  has 
followed  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  subject  has  come  to  have  an 
important  place  in  several  universities  in  the  United  States.  An  understanding 
of  the  earth  in  its  relations  to  life  is  a  necessary  basis  for  the  most  successful 
study  of  biology,  history,  and  political  economy.  Geography  possesses  in  itself 
high  cultural  and  disciplinary  value,  and  contributes  to  good  citizenship  by  put- 
ting students  in  touch  with  existing  geographic  conditions  and  current  geographic 
problems  of  national  and  international  import.  The  work  of  this  Department 
affords  the  means  for  such  study,  provides  training  for  teachers  in  schools  of 
secondary  and  higher  grades,  helps  to  prepare  persons  for  certain  forms  of  govern- 
ment service,  and  trains  students  for  research  work  in  the  science.  Certain 
courses  in  this  Department  form  an  essential  part  of  the  training  provided  by 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration  for  students  preparing  for  business 
careers. 

The  courses  in  Geography  deal  with  subjects  many  of  which  are  related  to 
Geology  and  Biology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  History,  PoKtical  Economy,  and 
Sociology,  on  the  other.  Courses  in  Physiography  are  given  in  the  Department 
of  Geology;  courses  in  Zoogeography  and  Geographic  Botany  are  given  in  the 
Departments  of  Zoology  and  Botany;  courses  dealing  with  the  pedagogical 
aspects  of  Geography  are  given  in  the  School  of  Education. 
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The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  a  station  at  the  University,  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  first-hand  contact  with  profesrfonal  work  in  connection 
with  Meteorology. 

The  Lewis  M.  Smith  Loan  Fund  for  Graduate  Students  of  Geography 
makes  available  several  hundred  dollars  each  year  to  be  loaned  to  worthy  graduate 
students  upon  recommendation  by  the  Department  to  the  President  of  the 
LTniversity. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Geography  the  major  subject. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  not 
conferred  on  the  completion  of  any  specified  number  of  courses,  or  at  the  end  of 
any  specified  period  of  time.  If  a  capable  candidate  had  reasonably  good  prepa- 
ration in  Geography  and  allied  subjects  in  his  undergraduate  course,  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain  the  degree  in  three  years.  Adequate  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion would  include  the  equivalent  of  4  to  6  Mjs.  of  Geography  (14  to  20  semester 
hours),  3  or  4  Mjs.  of  Geology,  3  Mjs.  of  Modern  History,  3  Mjs.  of  Economics, 
a  reading  knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  and  the 
elements  of  Field  Botany  or  Field  Zoology. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  take  most  of  the  courses  required  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  before  the  last  year  of  residence,  leaving  most  of  that  year  for 
seminar  and  research  work. 

The  specific  courses  required  in  this  and  other  departments  vary  according  to 
the  phase  of  Geography  which  the  student  is  emphasizing,  and  are  determined  for 
candidates  individually.  The  general  program  of  work  for  the  Ph.D.  degree 
should  be  outlined  and  approved  by  the  Department  and  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Ogden  Graduate  School  early  in  the  second  year  of  graduate  work. 

Geography  the  minor  subject. — In  case  Geography  is  offered  as  a  minor  subject 
the  requirements  are  nine  courses  selected  in  conference  with  the  Department 
from  those  numbered  7  or  above.  The  specific  courses  are  determined  largely 
by  the  nature  of  the  major  subject. 

THE  MASTOR's  degree 

Prerequisites:  The  candidate  for  this  degree  should  have  had  at  least  five 
majors  in  Geography  and  two  or  three  in  Geology  (e.g.,  courses  1,  2,  and  5)  before 
entering  upon  work  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  geographic  phases  of  Botany 
and  Zoology  and  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy  are  desirable  antecedents  to 
the  work  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Requirements:  Course  7  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree. 
The  other  courses  required  are  determined  for  candidates  individually,  and  depend 
largely  on  the  work  the  candidates  already  have  done  in  Geography  and  on  the 
nature  of  the  hfe-work  for  which  they  are  preparing.  Six  or  seven  courses  in 
Geography  must  precede  the  work  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  the  degree  is  to  be 
secured  in  one  year.  A  thesis  and  an  examination  on  the  work  taken  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  degree  are  required. 

No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  be  counted  in  fulfilment  of 
the  requirements  for  this  degree,  and  the  average  grade  of  the  work  accepted 
must  be  as  high  as  B  — . 
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THE  bachelor's  DEGREE 
PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

/.  Geography 

Geography  1,  3,  5,  and  six  other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  determined  by 
the  Department  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 
Prerequisites  virtually  determine  the  order  of  courses.  Courses  numbered  16 
and  above  must  be  taken  in  the  Senior  Colleges. 

For  students  desiring  a  principal  sequence  in  Geography  as  a  part  of  their 
preparation  for  a  career  in  Trade  and  Industry,  courses  1,  3,  5,  6  or  7,  14,  17,  25, 
21  or  22,  and  23  or  24  are  recommended. 

II.    Geography  and  Geology 
Geography  1,  3,  5,  17,  and  18,  and  one  other  major  in  Geography  to  be 
determined  in  conference  with  the  Department;  Geology  2,  5,  and  14.  The 
numerical  order  should  be  followed,  at  least  approximately,  in  each  department. 
Geology  2  and  5  should  precede  the  last  three  courses  in  Geography. 

///.    Geography  and  Botany 
Geography  1,  3,  5,  and  18,  and  two  other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  deter- 
mined in  conference  with  the  Department;  three  majors  from  the  group  Botany  3, 
24,  32,  33,  34,  34A,  35,  36,  37.    In  Geography  the  numerical  order  should  be 
followed,  at  least  approximately.    Botany  3  may  come  early  in  the  sequence. 

IV.    Geography  and  Economics 
Geography  1,  3,  5, 17,  and  two  other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  determined  in 
conference  with  the  Department;  Political  Economy  0,  1,  and  2.    In  Geography 
the  numerical  order  should  be  followed  as  nearly  as  possible.    Political  Economy 
0  and  1  should  come  early  in  the  sequence. 

V.    Geography  and  History 
Geography  1,  3,  5,  16,  27  or  30,  and  one  other  major  in  Geography  to  be 
determined  in  conference  with  the  Department;   History  E4,  E5,  E6.  The 
numerical  order  in  each  department  is  recommended, 'and  the  courses  in  History 
may  well  follow  Geography  16. 

VI.    Geography  and  Education 
Geography  1,  3,  5,  and  three  other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  determined  in 
conference  with  the  Department;  Education  1  or  2,  3  or  4,  and  e  Geography 
4  or  Education  86. 

Students  desiring  to  combine  a  principal  sequence  in  Geography  with  a 
secondary  sequence  in  Education  should  take  the  following  courses:  (1)  In 
Geography,  1,  3,  5,  6  or  7,  14,  16,  and  three  other  majors  to  be  determined  in 
conference  with  the  Department.  (2)  In  Education,  1  or  2;  one  of  the  group 
3,  4,  89,  90  ;  7  or  8;  e  Geography  4  and  Education  86;  and  Practice  Teaching. 
Where  selections  from  the  foregoing  courses  in  Education  are  involved,  they 
should  be  made  in  conference  with  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

The  numerical  order  is  advised  in  all  cases. 

I.  For  Students  specializing  in  Geology:  Geography  3,  5,  10,  11,  17,  and  18. 

II.  For  Shidents  specializing  in  History:  Geography  1,  3,  5,  16,  27,  and  30. 
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III.  Far  Students  specializing  in  Economics:  Geography  1^  3,  5,  17,  and  two 
other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  determined  in  conference  with  the  Department. 

IV.  For  Students  specializing  in  Botany:  Geography  1,  3,  5,  18,  and  two 
other  majors  in  Geography  to  be  determined  in  conference  with  the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION! 

I.     JUNIOR  COIiLBQE  COURSES 

1.  The  Elements  of  Geography. — An  introductory  study  of  the  influence 
of  physical  environment  on  man.  The  course  aims  (1)  to  develop  a  clear  con- 
ception of  types  of  environment  and  of  environmental  elements,  such  as  climate, 
land  forms,  soils,  surface  and  underground  waters,  mineral  deposits,  and  native 
vegetation,  and  (2)  to  show  how  various  types  of  environment  influence  the  life 
and  activities  of  man.  Field  trips  on  some  Saturdays.  Mj,  each  Quarter, 
AssociATB  Professor  Jones,  Assistant  Professor  Whittlesey,  Assistant 
Professor  Platt,  Mr.  Senstius,  and  Assistants. 

NoTB. — Greography  1  carries  full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  the  first  eighteen 
majors. 

2.  Studies  in  Regional  Geography.— Type  studies  of  selected  regions, 
organized  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  not  specializing  in  geography. 
A  consideration  of  the  influence  of  geographic  conditions  on  human  life  in  each 
region  studied.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter,  Miss 
Parker. 

3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  production  and 
trade  as  influenced  by  geographic  conditions.  The  geography  of  the  more 
important  commercial  products  of  farm,  range,  forest,  mine,  factory,  and  sea; 
continental  and  oceanic  trade  routes;  great  commercial  centers;  types  of  com- 
mercial nations.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  9  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
each  Quarter,  Associate  Professors  Jones  and  Colby,  Assistant  Professors 
Whittlesey  and  Platt,  and  Assistants. 

6.  Geography  of  North  America. — A  study  of  the  continent  by  natural 
regions  based  on  the  outstanding  features  of  the  physical  environment.  In  con- 
nection with  each  region  emphasis  is  placed  on  a  geographic  interpretation  of  the 
leading  industries.  Prerequisite:  Geography  3.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Associate 
Professor  Colby,  Assistant  Professor  Platt,  and  Assistants. 

II.     PRIMARILY  for  SENIOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS^ 

6.  Field  Course:  The  Geography  of  Chicago  and  Its  Environs. — A  study 
of  the  significance  of  geographic  conditions  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Chicago 
District.  The  geography  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  city.  The 
geographic  aspects  of  certain  municipal  problems,  such  as  those  of  water  supply 
and  of  sewage  disposal.  The  utilization  of  outlying  lands,  as  influenced  by  loca- 
tion, topography,  soils,  bedrock,  drainage,  climate,  and  other  conditions.  The 
course  is  based  chiefly  on  field  work,  some  of  which  affords  training  in  detailed 
mapping,  but  involves  also  library  study  and  group  discussion.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  3,  and  9  majors  of  college  work.  Field  trips  week-ends  and  one 
afternoon  each  midweek  Class  Umited  to  16.  Registration  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Instructor.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Jones. 

7.  Field  Geography  (first  course  outside  of  Chicago). — An  introduction  to 
geographic  field  methods,  and  an  application  of  geographic  principles  to  a  par- 
ticular region  of  varied  and  striking  interest.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
region  and  the  other  aspects  of  the  physical  environment  are  studied  in  relation 
to  the  life  and  activities  of  the  people.    In  1922  the  course  will  be  conducted  in 

1  For  Time  Schedule  of  courses  offered  by  the  Department  in  1922-23  see  pp.  288-89. 

2  Graduate  credit  will  be  given  for  many  of  the  courses  of  this  group  if  taken  by 
graduate  students  who  have  had  adequate  preparation  in  Geography. 
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the  Green  Bay  region  of  northeastern  Wisconsin,  an  area  in  which  there  is  variety 
in  topography,  soil,  mineral  resources,  native  vegetation,  and  to  some  extent 
in  chmate,  with  resultant  variety  in  occupations  and  productions.  Lumbering, 
fruit-growing  and  other  forms  of  agriculture,  mining,  fishing,  and  manufacturing 
are  interestingly  developed  in  various  parts  of  the  area.  Four  weeks  will  be  spent 
in  the  field,  beginning  June  19.  A  written  report,  due  October  1,  will  afford 
opportunity  for  organizing  the  results  of  the  field  work  together  with  material 
obtained  from  literature.  Satisfactory  field  work  gives  1  major  credit,  and  a 
satisfactory  report  (before  October  1)  an  additional  half-major.  Prerequisite: 
Geography  1  and  3,  or  equivalents,  and  12  majors  of  college  work.  Registration 
only  after  consultation  with  the  Instructor.  Summer,  First  Term,  Assistant 
Professor  Platt. 

10.  Meteorology. — A  study  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, such  as  changes  of  temperature,  pressure  and  winds,  humidity,  cloud 
phenomena,  precipitation,  and  storms.  The  course  gives  an  understanding  of 
weather  changes,  the  methods  of  weather  forecasting,  and  the  use  of  meteoro- 
logical instruments.  Prerequisite:  Geography  1  or  Geology  1,  Physics  1,  and 
12  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Autunm,  Professor  Goode. 

11.  Climatology. — The  fundamentals  of  climate;  the  recording  and  inter- 
preting of  climatic  data;  the  division  of  the  world  into  climatic  provinces; 
climatic  influences  on  life,  especially  upon  mankind,  in  the  various  climatic 
realms.  Prerequisite:  Geography  10,  and  15  majors  of  college  work.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Goode. 

14.  Geography  of  Europe. — The  importance  of  the  position  of  the  continent 
with  reference  to  other  lands  and  to  the  ocean;  the  larger  aspects  of  relief, 
chmate,  soils,  vegetation,  and  mineral  resources,  in  relation  to  the  distribution 
and  the  political  and  social  development  of  peoples;  the  geography  of  the  various 
natural  regions  and  political  units.  Prerequisite:  Geography  5,  and  12  majors 
of  college  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Goode. 

14B.  Geography  of  the  Scandinavian  Cotmtries. — (1)  Northern  Europe  as  a 
natural  region;  Fennoscandia  compared  with  North  American  Laurentia.  (2)  A 
comprehensive  study  of  the  geography  of  the  North  European  states — Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Finland  and  Iceland:  their  land  forms  and  soils,  hydrography 
and  climate,  vegetation,  forestry  and  agriculture,  population,  industry,  towns  and 
communications;  their  qualifications  as  geographical  units.  Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 5  or  equivalent,  and  15  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Summer  (or  M.  First 
Term),  Professor  DeGeer. 

14C.  The  "New  Europe." — PoUtical  and  economic  geography  of  Europe 
after  the  Great  War;  origin  and  development  of  the  European  states  and  some 
European  international  boundaries;  natural  and  national  boundaries;  present 
state  system ;  analysis  of  the  thirty-three  state  areas  as  to  their  changed  geograph- 
ical conditions  after  the  war,  their  present  strength,  and  their  future  possibiUties. 
Prerequisite:  Geography  5  or  equivalent,  and  15  majors  of  coUege  work.  Mj. 
Summer  (or  M.  First  Term),  Professor  DeGeer. 

16.  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History.— A  study  of  the  influence 
of  geographic  conditions  on  the  course  of  American  history.  Their  importance 
as  compared  with  one  another  and  with  non-geographic  factors.  Prerequisite: 
18  majors  of  college  work.  Desirable  antecedents:  Geography  1  and  5.  Mj. 
Summer  and  Winter,  Professor  Barrows. 

17.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — The  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  as  factors  in  national  development.  The  history  of  the  exploita- 
tion of  soils,  forests,  mineral  resources,  etc.;  the  current  movement  to  conserve 
natural  resources;  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands;  the  reduction  of 
erosion;  the  development  of  scientific  forestry;  the  elimination  of  waste  in  mining; 
the  effective  use  of  mineral  fuels  and  metals;  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
waterways;  the  use  and  control  of  water  power;  the  problems  of  water  supply. 
Prerequisite:  18  majors  of  college  work.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Professor 
Barrows. 
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18.  Geography  of  Soils. — course  on  the  fundamental  physical,  chemical, 
and  biological  properties  of  soils,  and  on  the  principles  of  soil  classification,  dis- 
tribution, utilization,  and  mapping.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  physics  and 
chemistry  and  18  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Sensttus. 

20.  Geography  of  Australasia. — A  course  on  the  physical  features,  natural 
resources,  and  inhabitants  of  the  Malay  Arcliipelago,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Oceania.  The  central  viewpoint  in  the  treatment  of  each  area  is  the  human 
response  to  the  physical  environment.  Prerequisite:  Geography  5  and  18  majors 
of  college  work.    Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Senstius. 

21.  Geography  of  South  America. — The  physical  features,  climates,  and 
resources  of  the  continent ;  their  effects  on  the  development  and  prospects  of  the 
several  countries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  geographic  influences  on  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Prerequisite:  Geography  5  and 
18  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Colby. 

22.  Geography  of  Middle  America. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Platt. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

23.  Geography  of  Africa. — Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Whittlesey.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

24.  Geography  of  Asia. — A  general  survey  of  the  continent.  The  work  is 
organized  according  to  natural  regions  characterized  by  essential  unity  of  physical 
environ  dient  and  of  consequent  economic  response.  The  present  economic 
development  and  the  future  possibilities  of  each  region,  as  related  to  climate, 
surface  features,  mineral  resources,  and  coast  Hnes  and  adjacent  seas.  Foreign 
trade,  present  and  prospective.  International  problems,  other  than  those  of 
trade,  which  grow  out  of  geographic  conditions.  Prerequisite:  Geography  5,  and 
21  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Jones. 

26.  Ocean  Trade  and  Transportation. — A  survey  of  present-day  overseas 
commerce  and  transportation  and  an  analysis  of  the  underlying  geographic  and 
economic  principles.  Major  commercial  divisions  and  trade  regions  of  the  world; 
ocean  trade  routes;  the  function  and  importance  of  ports  and  the  distribution 
and  importance  of  coaling  stations;  ocean  carriers  and  their  cargoes;  the  relation 
of  fluctuations  in  the  movements  of  commodities  to  ship  management;  the  British 
merchant  marine,  the  factors  in  its  development,  and  its  relation  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  Kingdom;  present  employment  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  the  problems  connected  with  its  development.  Prerequisite:  Geog- 
raphy 3  and  5,  at  least  one  course  in  Economics,  and  27  majors  of  college  work. 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Colby. 

26.  The  Geography  of  the  Oceans. — Mj.  Mr.  Senstius.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

27.  Political  Geography. — An  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  the  physical 
environment  on  man's  political  activities.  The  pohtical  organization  of  type 
states  of  the  past,  from  which  present-day  occidental  civiUzation  is  derived,  is 
surveyed  in  the  light  of  the  geography  of  those  states.  With  this  background 
a  similar  study  is  made  of  the  modern  political  world,  particular  emphasis  being 
placed  on  the  twentieth  century,  and  on  current  political  problems.  The  course 
is  so  conducted  as  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  main  facts  of  the  geography 
of  the  political  units  studied.  Prerequisite:  Geography  16  or  27  majors  of 
college  work.  Desirable  antecedents:  Geography  25,  Political  Science  3,  and 
History  1,  2,  and  3.    Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Whittlesey. 

hi.    graduate  courses 

30.  Principles  of  Anthropogeography. — Various  aspects  of  the  relation 
between  Geography  and  History;  grouping  of  the  land  masses  and  its  effects; 
the  importance  of  geographic  location;  the  ocean  highway  and  coast  peoples; 
rivers  and  river-lowland  habitats;  islands  and  island  peoples;  mountain  barriers 
and  their  passes;  mountain  agriculture;  isolating  effect  of  a  mountain  environ- 
ment; life  in  deserts  and  steppes.  Prerequisite:  5  majors  of  Geography,  includ- 
ing courses  5  and  16,  and  27  majors  of  college  work.    Mj.  Spring,  Miss  Semplh. 
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31.  Anthropogeography  of  the  Mediterranean  Region. — Mj.  Miss  Semplb. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

32.  Graphics  and  Cartography. — Mj.  Professor  Goode.  [Not  given  in 
1922-23.] 

33.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States. — Mj.  Professor  Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

34.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior. — Mj.  Professor 
Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.) 

36.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  Statesj — The 
geographic  conditions  which  have  influenced  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
history  of  the  area,  its  relations  to  other  areas,  and  the  effect  on  national  develop- 
ment. Prerequisite:  Geography  16  and  Geology  14.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Barrows. 

37.  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Lower  South. — Mj.  Profes- 
sor Barrows.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

38.  Geography  of  Illinois. — An  intensive  study  of  the  geography  of  the  state, 
affording  training  in  various  phases  of  geographic  research;  an  aid  to  the  inde- 
pendent study  of  other  areas.  Short  field  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  state  will 
be  made.  Prerequisite:  one  of  the  group  33-37.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Barrows. 

39.  Field  Geography  (advanced  course).— The  field  in  1922  will  be  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  Valley  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada.  Geographically 
and  historically  this  is  one  of  the  more  interesting  regions  of  North  America.  It 
affords  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  study  of  life  conditions  in  sharply 
contrasted  areas,  among  them  the  St.  Lawrence  Lowland,  the  Laurentian  Plateau, 
the  Canadian  Appalachians,  the  Annapolis  Valley,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  geographic  mterpretation  of  the  economic 
activities  of  the  type  areas  studied.  Four  weeks  will  be  spent  in  the  field,  com- 
mencing July  28.  One  major  credit  will  be  given  for  satisfactory  field  work,  and 
an  acceptable  report  submitted  before  January  1,  1923,  will  add  one-half  major. 
Exceptionally  good  work  may  entitle  the  student  to  additional  credit.  Candi- 
dates for  this  course  should  have  had  previous  field  experience  affording  training 
(1)  in  the  use  of  maps  and  in  detailed  mapping,  (2)  in  the  handling  of  equipment, 
(3)  in  methods  of  observation,  and  (4)  in  recording  data,  so  that  this  course  may 
stress  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  field  problems  and  thus  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  semi-independent  field  work.  Approved  individual  studies  begun  during 
the  course  may  be  continued  as  the  basis  for  a  dissertation  for  a  higher  degree. 
Prerequisite:  9  majors  of  Geography,  including  6  or  7  or  equivalent.  Registra- 
tion only  after  consultation  with  the  Department.  Associate  Professor 
Colby.  ' 

40.  History  of  Geography. — M j .  Professor  Goode.   [Not  given  in  1922-23. ] 

41.  Geography  of  Eastern  Asia. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Jones.  [Not 
given  in  1922-23.] 

42.  Geography  of  Southern  Asia. — An  intensive  study  of  India  and  other 
parts  of  Southern  Asia,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  relations  of  the  physical 
environment  to  certain  of  the  outstanding  economic  and  political  problems  of 
these  lands.  Prerequisite:  Geography  24.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Jones. 

43.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Europe. — Selected  studies  in  the  economic, 
political,  social,  and  commercial  geography  of  Europe,  based  largely  on  French 
and  German  literature.  Prerequisite:  Geography  14,  and  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  Professor  Goode. 

44.  Problems  in  the  Geography  of  Latin  America. — Mj.  Associate  Profes- 
sor Colby  and  Assistant  Professor  Platt.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

46.  Field  Geography  (individaal  work). — A  thorough  and  systematic  study 
in  regional  geography,  to  be  done  without  detailed  supervision.  The  course  may 
form  the  basis  For  the  Doctor's  dissertation.    Students  should  not  register  for  iba 
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course  without  previous  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Department 
and  the  Professor  under  whose  direction  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite: 
course  39. 

46,  47,  48,  49.  Pro-Seminar. — The  course  consists  chiefly  of  reports  on 
assigned  topics  discussed  in  the  literature  of  Geography.  The  topics  assigned 
will  be  relatively  simple  at  the  outset,  with  a  view  to  affording  training  in  (1)  the 
evaluation  of  the  substance  of  the  printed  page,  and  (2)  presentation.  The 
topics  will  increase  in  complexity  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  in  addition  to  (1)  and 
(2)  will  afford  training  in  (3)  the  collection,  (4)  the  classification,  and  (5)  the 
interpretation  of  scattered  geographic  data  involving  conflicting  views.  The 
course  should  be  taken  early  in  the  graduate  work  and  should  precede  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preparation  of  the  Doctor's  dissertation.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  of 
Greography.  Students  should  not  register  for  this  course  without  previous  con- 
sultation with  the  Department.  Each  Quarter,  Professors  Barrows  and 
GooDE,  Associate  Propersors  Jones  and  Colby,  Assistant  Professors 
Whittlesey  and  Platt,  and  Mr.  Senstius. 

60,  61,  62.  Seminar. — Discussion  of  matters  of  research  in  Geography,  and 
consideration  of  problems  under  investigation  by  advanced  graduate  students. 
The  work  of  individual  students  in  this  course  may  form  the  basis  of  the  Doctor's 
dissertation.  Prerequisite:  Geography  48  and  49.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professors  Barrows  and  Goode  and  Associate  Professors  Jones 
AND  Colby. 

63,  64,  56,  66.  Research  Courses. — Advanced  work  on  selected  topics  will 
be  arranged  with  individual  students  prepared  to  undertake  semi-independent 
work.  Mj.  or  DMj,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors 
Barrows  and  Goode  and  Associate  Professors  Jones  and  Colby. 

For  courses  in  Physiography,  see  Department  of  Geology. 
For  courses  in  Zoogeography,  see  Circular  of  Department  of  Zoology. 
For  courses  in  Geographic  Botany,  see  Circular  of  Department  of  Botany. 
For  pedagogical  courses  in  Geography,  see  the  College  of  Education  in  the 
Circular  of  the  School  of  Education. 
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THE  COLLEGES  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Fraitk  Rattray  Lillie,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Embryology  and  Chairman 

of  the  Department  of  Zoology. 
Charles  Manning  Child,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Warder  Clyde  Allee,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Carl  Richard  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Albert  W.  Bellamy,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Benjamin  H.  Willier,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology. 
Libbie  Henrietta  Hyman,  Ph.D.,  Research  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
Jambs  Nelson  Gowanlock,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
Thomas  Hume  Bissonnette,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 
Leigh  Hoadley,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Zoology. 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
Lincoln  Valentine  Domm,  A.B.  Theodore  Sessinghaus  Eliot,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  in  Zoology  aim  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  desire 
to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  Zoology  as  part  of  their  general  education,  those  who 
need  work  in  Zoology  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  other  departments,  and  those 
who  propose  to  speciahze  in  Zoology.  The  leading  purpose  of  the  courses  is 
to  present  the  subject-matter  of  the  science,  its  guiding  ideas,  its  principal 
subdivisions,  its  scope,  methods,  and  history,  and  its  relations  to  other  sciences. 

Undergraduate  work  in  Zoology. — It  is  advisable  that  students  who  propose 
to  specialize  in  Zoology  should  obtain  a  broad  scientific  foundation,  including 
work  in  the  cognate  sciences,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German. 
More  specifically,  students  specializing  in  Zoology  should  take  4  or  5  majors  in 
Chemistry,  2  or  3  in  Physics,  and  1  or  2  in  Geology;  they  should  also  obtain 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  microscopical  Anatomy,  Paleontology, 
Botany,  and  Physiology.  These  courses  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  the 
work  in  Zoology.  Consultation  with  reference  to  the  sequence  of  courses  taken 
in  the  Department  is  required.    (See  the  Undergraduate  Course  Book.) 

courses  available  for  undergraduate  sequences 

For  students  who  have  had  less  than  a  unit  of  Zoology  in  high  school,  course  1 
is  prerequisite  for  all  courses  except  5  and  7.  Students  presenting  credits  for 
one  unit  of  Zoology  in  high  school  may  begin  with  course  15,  but  will  be  required 
to  supplement  their  sequence  by  taking  course  5  or  7.  Courses  15,  16,  and  17 
may  be  taken  in  any  order. 


SECONDARY  SEQUENCE 

5  or  7,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
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PRINCIPAL  BBQUBNCES 

a)  General:  Secondary  sequence,  with  the  addition  of  3  majors  selected 
from  courses  21-25.  This  sequence  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

b)  Genetics  and  Experimental  Zoology:  Secondary  sequence,  with  3  majors 
from  courses  30-35. 

c)  Ecology  and  Behavior:  Secondary  sequence,  with  the  addition  of  courses 
24,  25,  and  26. 

COMBINATION   NINB-MAJOR  8BQUBNCE8 

a)  Zoology-Botany:  Zoology  5,  7,  16,  17,  20  and  Botany  2  or  3,  7,  8,  and  9. 
6)  Comparative  Anatomy:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21;  Anatomy  10, 
1,  2,  3. 

Graduate  work  in  Zoology. — Students  proposing  to  undertake  graduate  work 
in  Zoology  should  have  credit  for  an  undergraduate  principal  sequence  in  Zoology 
or  its  e(iuivalent.  They  should  also  be  grounded  in  other  sciences  as  noted 
above;  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  F'rench  is  required  for  candidacy 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  plan  of  the  graduate  courses  involves 
three  or  four  majors  of  formal  courses  and  three  majors  or  more  of  seminar  courses 
in  addition  to  research  work  in  the  Department.  Certain  courses  from  other 
departments  depending  on  the  student's  preparation  are  also  required.  For  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  the  research  work  will  usually  extend  over  a 
period  of  three  years.  P^'or  the  Master's  degree  Zoology  1,  5  or  7,  15,  16,  and  17, 
or  their  equivalent,  eight  majors  of  graduate  work,  and  a  dissertation  are  required. 

The  Zoological  Club. — The  members  of  the  staff  and  the  advanced  students 
of  the  department  form  a  club  which  meets  weekly  for  the  presentation  of  the 
research  work  of  members  of  the  Department  and  for  review  and  discussion  of 
important  new  literature.  The  meetings  are  open  to  aU  students  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Zoology  1  or  its  equivalent  is  prerequisite  for  all  the  Senior  College  courses  in 
the  Department.  But  course  5  or  7  may  be  accepted  as  its  equivalent  for  ad- 
vanced work  in  the  Department  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  offering  advanced 
courses. 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
Note. — For  hours  see  "Tabular  View  of  Courses,"  pp.  29.5-96. 

1.  Elementary  Zoology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  constituting  an 
instruction  to  the  general  principles  and  concepts  of  Zoology.  Laboratory  fee, 
S6.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Newman;  Mj.  Autumn,  sec.  a, 
Assistant  Professor  Allee;  sec.  6,  Professor  Newman  and  Dr.  Bellamy; 
Winter,  Dr.  Bellamy. 

6.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics. — An  elementary  course  dealing  with 
the  history  and  principles  of  Evolution  and  Genetics  and  their  appUcation  to 
modern  experimental  evolution  and  eugenics.  Lectures,  reading,  and  recitations. 
Mj.  Summer,  Dr.  Bellamy;  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Newman  and 
Dr.  Bellamy. 

7.  Field  ZoSlogy. — An  introduction  to  local  animal  life  based  upon  classifi- 
cation, distribution,  and  natural  history  of  representatives  of  the  different  animal 
ohyla  living  in  this  region.    Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    DM.  Summer,  First  Term; 
Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Aulee. 
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II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Note. — Courses  15,  16,  and  17  constitute  a  sequence  running  through  the  year.  In 
special  cases  students  who  have  credit  for  Botany  1,  or  who  have  studied  Zoology  in  high 
school,  may  be  admitted  to  the  sequence  without  other  prerequisites.  Permission  for 
such  registration  must  be  secured  from  the  Department. 

15.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Study  of  representatives  of  the  lower  inverte- 
brate groups,  including  the  anatomy  of  the  adult  and  the  life-history,  together 
with  some  discussion  of  the  habits  and  distribution.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1, 
or  equivalent.  Lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  demonstrations.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Child. 

16.  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and  phy- 
logeny  of  invertebrate  groups  not  considered  in  courses  1  or  15.  Prerequisite: 
Zoology  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term, 
Dr.  Willier;  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Newman. 

17.  Vertebrate  Zoology. — Comparative  anatomy,  development,  and  phy- 
logeny  of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Newman  and  Assistant 
Professor  Moore;  Winter,  sec.  a,  Assistant  Professor  Moore;  sec.  6,  Pro- 
fessor Newman;  Spring,  Professor  Newman  and  Dr.  Bellamy. 

18.  Embryology. — The  early  stages  of  development  of  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates,  including  maturation  and  fertilization  of  the  ovum,  cleavage,  and 
the  formation  of  the  germ  layers;  origin  of  the  embryo.  Embryological  theories. 
Embryological  technique.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  or  their  equivalents. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Lillie. 

19.  Embryology. — Continuation  of  course  18.  Later  development,  espe- 
cially of  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Lillie. 

20.  Vertebrate  Embryology  (for  medical  students). — -Birds  and  mammals. 
Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  and 
17,  or  their  equivalents.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
Dr.  Moore;  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Lillie,  Assistant  Professor  Moore, 
AND  Assistants. 

21.  Comparative  Histology. — The  structure  of  tissues  as  related  to  their 
function  and  ontogenetic  development,  especially  of  invertebrates.  Principles 
and  methods  of  histological  technique.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  15  and  16,  or 
their  equivalents.    Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  Summer,  Spring,  Dr.  Willier. 

24.  Animal  Ecology. — Origin  and  evolution  of  animal  communities  with 
particular  reference  to  those  found  in  the  Chicago  area.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
7  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn;  DM.  Summer,  1923, 
Second  Term,  Assistant  Professor  Allee. 

25.  Animal  Geography. — A  study  of  the  world-distribution  of  animals 
together  with  factors  causing  and  limiting  distribution.  Lectures,  conferences, 
and  assigned  topics.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  7.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Allee.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

26.  Animal  Behavior. — Analysis  of  animal  activities  with  reference  to  the 
physiology  and  distribution  of  animals  in  general  but  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  invertebrates  and  lower  vertebrates.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  or  7. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Allee. 

27.  Parasitology. — The  biology,  anatomy,  and  life-histories  of  animal 
parasites,  including  those  productive  of  human  disease.  Prerequisites:  two 
majors  of  Zoology.    Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Willier. 

30.  Genetics. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity.  The  work  is  largely 
individual  and  affords  opportunity  for  practical  work  and  training  in  methods  of 
investigation  used  in  genetics.  Laboratory,  conferences,  and  lectures.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  1,  5,  and  Botany  5,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per 
Mj.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Dr.  Bellamy. 
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31.  Experimental  Evolution. — A  study  of  the  origin  of  hereditary  charac- 
teristics: inheritance  of  acquired  characters;  mutations;  effects  of  changed 
environmental  conditions  on  hereditary  behavior;  hybridization.  The  labora- 
tory work  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  study  of  the  effects  of  changed  environ- 
mental conditions.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  30,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00  per  Mj.    DMj.  Winter,  Dr.  Bellamy. 

33-35.  Physiological  Zoology. — The  course  is  concerned  with  the  physio- 
logical and  dynamic  aspects  of  Zoology  and  consists  primarily  of  laboratory  work 
with  some  of  the  simpler  animals  which  is  supplemented  by  conferences  and 
reading.  Individual  work,  intended  as  training  in  methods,  illustration  of 
principles,  and  preparation  for  research  may  be  assigned  to  each  student.  Work 
may  begin  in  any  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  1  (or  15),  16,  17,  Chemistry 
1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Child. 

33A.  Physiological  Zoology. — The  course  is  concerned  with  the  physio- 
logical and  dynamic  aspects  of  zoology  and  consists  of  laboratory  work  with  some 
of  the  simpler  animals,  supplemented  by  lectures,  conferences,  and  reading. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  15,  16,  17,  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  or  their  equivalent.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $6.00  per  M j .   M j .  or  DMj .  Professor  Child.   [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

39.  Marine  Biology  (at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.). — Credit  is  given  at  the  University  of  Chicago  for  courses  taken  at  this 
laboratory.    DMj.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie. 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

46.  Physiology  of  Development. — A  consideration  of  existing  data  and  views 
as  material  for  a  theory  of  development  and  heredity.  Lectures,  conferences, 
assigned  topics.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  18  and  19,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Lillie. 

47.  Individuation  and  Reproduction. — A  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
organic  individuality  and  the  processes  and  conditions  of  individuation  and 
reproduction.  The  relations  between  regulatory  processes,  experimental  repro- 
duction, and  the  various  processes  of  reproduction  in  nature.  The  work  of  the 
course  will  consist  of  lectures,  reports,  and  discussion  of  literature  and  quizzes. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Child.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

48.  Cytological  Problems. — Among  the  subjects  considered  are:  morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  cell,  cell  division,  the  cell  and  the  organism  in  growth, 
reproduction  and  regulation,  the  various  methods  of  cytological  research,  their 
objects  and  their  value.  The  work  of  the  course  consists  of  lectures,  reports, 
discussions,  and  quizzes.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Child. 

49.  Problems  in  Animal  Morphology  and  Phylogeny.  A  course  in  methods 
of  research  for  advanced  undergraduate  and  first-year  graduate  students.  Indi- 
vidual instruction  and  advice  will  be  given  as  to  methods  of  attacking  problems, 
sources  of  literature,  etc.  Simple  practice  problems  will  be  assigned  if  desired. 
Mj.  every  Quarter;  individual  work.  Professor  Newman. 

62.  Problems  in  Animal  Behavior  and  Ecology. — Individual  instruction  in 
beginning  research  in  laboratory,  field  or  library  problems  for  advanced  under- 
graduate or  graduate  students.  Mj.  each  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor 
Allee. 

IV.   seminar  courses 

60.  Problems  of  Fertilization. — A  consideration  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  present  status  of  the  problems  of  fertilization.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Lillie. 

60A.  The  Biology  of  Sex. — A  consideration  of  the  biological  problems  of  sex. 
Prerequisite:  Zoology  45,  46,  and  either  47  or  48.  Mj.  Professor  Lillib. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 
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63.  The  Problem  of  Reproduction  in  Organisms. — A  study  of  the  facts  and 
theories  concerning  the  various  methods  of  reproduction  in  organisms;  the  effect 
of  physiological  and  physical  isolation  of  parts  in  nature  and  experiment;  the 
germ-plasm  theory  in  relation  to  the  data  of  observation  and  experiments. 
Special  topics  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  for  report  and  discussion.  Pre- 
requisite: Zoology  45,  46,  and  47,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Professor  Child. 
[Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

64.  Senescence  and  Rejuvenescence. — ^A  study  of  the  facts  and  theories 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  age  in  organisms.  The  physiological  and  structural 
changes  during  ageing.  The  question  of  rejuvenescence.  Prerequisite:  Zoology 
45,  46,  and  47  or  48,  or  their  equivalent.    Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Child. 


V.     RESEARCH  COURSES 

70.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.  Prerequisite:  such  of  the  elementary  courses  as  are  essential 
to  the  special  topic  undertaken.    2  or  3Mjs.  Summer,  Professor  Lillie. 

71.  Zoological  Problems. — Research.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  1  to  SMjs. 
Summer,  Professor  Newman  and  Assistant  Professor  Alleb. 

72.  73,  74.  Zoological  Problems. — Research  work.  For  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  training  essential  to  the  special  topic  undertaken.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.  1  to  SMjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professors  Lillie,  Child, 
AND  Newman,  Assistant  Professors  Allee  and  Moore,  and  Drs.  Bellamy 

AND  WlLLIER. 
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Spring,  1923 

Evolution,    Genetics,  and 
Eugenics 

M.-F.  (Bellamy) 
Field  Zodlogy 
Lect.:  W.,  Th.,  8:00 
Lab.:  Tu..  8:00-10:00 
Field:  Sat.  mornings 

(Anee) 

Vertebrate  Embryology 
Lect.:  W.,  Th.,  F.,  9:00 
Lab.:  M..  Tu..  9 :00-12  :00 
(LiUie.  Moore,  and 
Assistants) 

Genetics 

Lect.:  M.,  W..  9:00 
Lab.:  arranged 

(BeUamy) 

Animal  Behavior 
Lect.:  M.,  T.,  10:00 
Lab.:  W.,  Th.,  F.,  10:00- 
12:00  (AUee) 
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Summer,  1922 

Invertebrate  Zo6logy 
Lect.:  8:00 

Lab.:  M.-F..  9:00-11:00 
DM.  2d  T.  (WilUer) 
Vertebrate  Zo5logy 
Lect.:  10:00 

Lab.:  M.-F.,  8:00-10:00 
DM.  1st  T. 
(Newman  and  Moore) 

Genetics 

Lect.:  M.,  W..  9:00 
Lab.:  arranged 

(BeUamy) 

Comparative  Histology 
Lect.:  Th..  P.,  10:00 
Lab.:  M..  Tu.,  W.,  10:00- 
12:00  (WUUer) 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Robert  Russell  Bensley,  A.B.,  M  B.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Charles  Judson  Herrick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Neurology. 
Basil  Coleman  Hyatt  Harvey,  A.B.,  M.B.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Preston  Kyes,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
Alexander  Maximo w,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
George  William  Bartelmez,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Charles  Henry  Swift,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
Clark  Owen  Melick,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Preventive  Medicine. 
Marion  Hines-Loeb,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
Richard  W.  Watkins,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Anatomy. 
Jeannette  Brown  Obenchain,  Ph.B.,  Research  Assistant  in  Anatomy. 

FELLOW,  1922-23 
Meta  Louise  Schroedbr,  S.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 
The  Department  of  Anatomy  is  organized  to  provide  for  instruction  and 
research  in  vertebrate  anatomy,  including  human  anatomy,  histology,  embry- 
ology, and  neurology.  Two  majors  of  elementary  biology  (Zoology  1  and 
Botany  1,  or  their  equivalent)  are  prerequisite  for  all  courses  in  the  Department 
except  course  16. 

Students  of  medicine  and  other  students  desiring  to  study  anatomy  are 
strongly  recommended  to  plan  their  work  so  that  courses  in  vertebrate  anatomy 
(Zoology  17)  and  vertebrate  embryology  precede  the  work  in  human  anatomy. 
The  recommended  order  of  courses  in  preparation  for  work  in  human  anatomy 
would  thus  be  as  foUows:  Zoology  1,  Botany  1,  Zoology  17,  Anatomy  10,  and 
Zoology  20. 

All  students  taking  courses  in  Anatomy  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
French  and  German.    For  graduate  students  this  is  indispensable. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 
I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  17,  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  11,  17,  21. 

II.      8ECONDART  SEQUENCES 

Zoology  17,  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10,  and  three  majors  selected  from 
Anato«Qy  1,  2,  3,  4,  17,  21. 

CANDIDACY  FOR  HIGHER  DEGREES 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Anatomy  should 
have  undergraduate  credit  for  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  17,  or  their  equivalent. 
Graduate  courses  will  be  selected  after  consultation  with  the  Department. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Anatomy  are  required 
to  take  courses  in  Anatomy  amounting  to  nine  majors,  of  which  three  majors 
must  be  in  research  work  chosen  from  courses  28,  29,  30,  32,  41,  42,  43. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

I,  2,  3,  4.  Human  Dissection. — The  student  makes  a  complete  dissection  of 

ail  structures,  using  atlases  and  textbooks  as  guides.  The  work  is  largely  inde- 
pendent. Before  receiving  credit  for  his  final  dissection  the  student  will  be 
required  to  pass  an  oral  examination  on  the  anatomy  of  the  whole  body.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $6.00  per  major.  Lectures,  2:30,  M.,  W.,  F.;  laboratory  work,  2:30- 
5:30,  M.-F.  3^Mjs.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Swift;  Autumn,  Winter, 
Spring,  Professor  Harvey  and  Assistant  Professor  Swift. 

Courses  1  and  S. — Dissection  of  upper  and  lower  extremities.  l^Mjs. 
Course  S. — Dissection  of  thorax  and  abdomen.  IMj.  j 
Course  4- — Dissection  of  head  and  neck.  IMj. 

10.  Histology. — A  brief  course  on  the  structure  of  the  cell  and  elementary 
tissues  will  be  followed  by  a  systematic  study  of  the  structure  of  organs.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  8:00-10:00,  M.-F.,  Summer,  Professor  Maximow; 
Autumn,  Professor  Maximow,  Associate  Professor  Bartelmez,  Dr.  Hines- 
LoEB,  AND  Mr.  Watkins;  Winter  and  Spring,  Mr.  Watkins. 

II,  12.  Advanced  Histology. — Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and 
Winter,  Professor  Bensley. 

16.  Elementary  Netirology.— Prerequisite:  for  undergraduate  students,  ele- 
mentary biology  or  human  physiology  with  laboratory  work;  graduate  students 
may  be  admitted  without  this  prerequisite.  Medical  credit  in  neurology  is  not 
given  for  this  course.    Mj.  Autumn,  8:00-10:00,  M.-F.,  Professor  Herri ck. 

17.  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System. — An  introductory  course  for  medical 
students  and  others.  Prerequisite:  course  10.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  11:00-1:00,  Professor  Herri  ck,  Associate 
Professor  Bartelmez,  and  Dr.  Hines-Loeb. 

18.  Advanced  Neurology. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  subjects  to  be 
determined  by  the  requirements  of  the  class.  Prerequisite:  course  16  or  17, 
Laborptory  fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Herri  ck. 

19.  Cytology  of  Nerve  Cells. — Hours  to  be  arranged.  Mj.  or  JMj.  Winter, 
Associate  Professor  Bartelmez. 

20.  Development  of  the  Skeleton. — A  laboratory  study  of  the  development 
of  the  cartilaginous  and  bony  skeleton  in  man  on  the  basis  of  gross  preparations 
and  serial  sections.  May  include  the  histogenesis  of  bone.  Prerequisite: 
Anatomy  10  and  Zoology  19  or  20.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Mj.  or 
|Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Bartelmez. 

21.  Morphology  of  the  Blood. — Mj.  or  ^Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Da.  Hines- 
Loeb. 

22.  Anatomy  of  the  Foetus  and  Infant. — Mj.  or  JMj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Swift. 

23.  Anatomy  of  the  Sense  Organs. — Prerequisite:  course  10.  Mj.  or  JMj. 
Summer,  Mr.  Watkins. 

II.    graduate  courses 

25.  Comparative  Neurology. — The  evolution  of  the  architecture  and  func- 
tion of  the  vertebrate  nervous  system.  Prerequisite:  course  16  or  17.  Mj. 
Spring,  Professor  Herrick. 

28,  29,  30.  Neurological  Research. — Admission  to  these  courses  may  be 
obtained  only  after  consultation  with  the  Professor  of  Neurology.  A  good  knowl- 
edge of  general  anatomy,  physiology,  and  neurology  will  be  required.  3Mj8. 
or  3DMjs,  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Professor  Herrick. 

31.  Immunology. — Consideration  of  susceptibility  and  resistance  to  disease 
with  special  reference  to  the  mechanism  of  host  defense  in  the  bacterial  infections. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor  Kyes  and  Dr.  Mblick. 
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31  A.  Immunology. — Continuation  of  course  31  with  special  reference  to  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  toxins  and  to  immune  sera.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter 
and  Summer,  Dr.  Melick. 

32.  Research  in  Immunology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and 
Summer,  Professor  Kyes  and  Dr.  Melick. 

33.  Structure  and  Histogenesis  of  Connective  Tissue. — ^Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Maximo  w. 

34.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Germ  Cells. — Mj.  or  ^Mj.  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Swift. 

37.  Introduction  to  Research  in  Anatomy. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Bensley. 

38.  Morphology  of  the  Blood  and  Blood-forming  Organs. — Prerequisite: 
course  27,  or  equivalent.    Mj.  or  ^Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Hines-Loeb. 

39.  Organogeny. — This  course  affords  an  opportunity  to  work  on  material 
in  the  Human  Embryological  Collection  which  comprises  about  nine  hundred 
specimens  ranging  from  three  weeks  old  to  full  term.  A  single  system  of  organs 
may  be  studied  in  detail  or  several  systems  may  be  selected  according  to 
individual  needs.  Prerequisite:  Anatomy  10  and  Zoology  19  or  20.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Bartelmez. 

40.  Advanced  Work. — Opportunities  are  afforded  for  advanced  work  in  all 
branches  of  anatomy.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Professor  Bensley, 
Professor  Herri ck.  Professor  Harvey,  Professor  Maximo w,  and  Others. 

41, 42, 43.  Research  Work. — The  laboratory  is  equipped  for  the  investigation 
of  anatomical  problems.  Suitably  trained  persons,  who  have  the  time  to  do 
such  work,  will  be  encouraged  to  undertake  it.  Professor  Bensley,  Professor 
Harvey,  Professor  Maximo w.  Associate  Professor  Bartelmez,  and  Assist- 
ant Professor  Swift. 

45,  46,  47.  Seminar. — A  Hmited  number  of  students  may,  by  arrangement 
with  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  be  admitted  to  a  seminar  in  which  subjects  of 
current  interest  in  anatomy  will  be  discussed.  ^M j .  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Professor  Bensley  and  Assistant  Professor  Swift. 

49,  60,  51.  History  of  Anatomy. — ^Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Swift. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Anton  Julius  Carlson,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Chairman  of  the  Department. 

Arno  Benedict  Luckhardt,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
David  Judson  Lingle,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Lester  R.  Dragstedt,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology. 
Arthur  Lawrie  Tatum,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology  (Spring 
Quarter). 

Meta  Kunde,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physiology. 

Lucia  Elizabeth  Tower,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiology. 

FELLOW,  1922-23 
Lucea  Marian  Heyinian,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  are  arranged  for  four  classes 
of  students: 

I.  Junior  and  Senior  College  students  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  human 
physiology,  foods,  and  personal  hygiene  as  an  educational  equipment  for  life. 

II.  Junior  or  Senior  College  students  who  wish  to  acquire  a  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  or  who  wish  to 
study  biology  from  the  physiological  side.  To  satisfy  the  needs  of  these  students 
and  enable  them  to  cover  the  subject  satisfactorily,  a  three-major  course  is  given: 
courses  1,  2,  and  3,  Introductory  Physiology.  In  order  to  make  it  accessible  to 
a  large  number  of  students,  no  prerequisites  are  demanded.^ 

III.  Students  wishing  to  speciahze  in  Physiology,  or  students  of  other  bio- 
logical sciences  who  wish  to  take  minor  work  in  Physiology. 

IV.  Medical  students. 

For  all  courses  except  0,  1,  2,  and  3,  General  Biology  and  General  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  or  equivalent  courses,  are  prerequisite.  For  each  major  or  double- 
minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work,  the  laboratory  fee  is  $6.00. 

undergraduate  sequences 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  Physiology  as  a  major 
subject  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction:  Physics  2,  3,  4; 
Chemistry  2S,  3S,  4,  6,  8;  Physiology  1,  2;  Zoology  1,  or  Botany  IB;  Geology  1. 
In  addition  one  course  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates. 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCSS 

Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10,  Bacteriology  1,  Physiology  12,  13,  14,  Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry  19,  20,  Anatomy  17,  or  Psychology  1. 

1  Students  who  wish  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  the  course  are  strongly  urged  to 
take  elementary  general  Chemistry  and  general  Biology  before  beginning  the  work.  As 
the  accommodations  are  limited,  preference  in  registration  will  be  given  to  those  students 
who  will  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  2.  3,  and  4. 
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II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

(Prerequisite:  Botany  2B,  Physiology  1,  2)  Zoology  20,  Anatomy  10, 
Physiological  Chemistry  19,  Bacteriology  1,  Physiology  12,  13,  Psychology  1. 

THE  bachelor's  DEGREE 

Senior  College  students  wishing  to  take  their  S.B.  degree  in  Physiology  should 
take  courses  1,  2,  12,  13,  14.  Courses  in  Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Histology,  Bacteriology,  Embryology,  and  Plant  Physiology  to  the  extent 
of  three  to  four  majors  may  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  total  of  nine  majors  required 
for  graduation. 

THE  master's  DEGREE 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are:  (1)  Research,  three  majors  (course  44);  (2)  five  majors  from 
the  Graduate  or  Senior  College  courses;  (3)  dissertation.  The  Senior  College 
courses  that  may  be  counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  12,  13,  14. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OP  PHILOSOPHY 

Courses  12,  13,  14,  or  their  equivalents,  are  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
Doctor's  degree,  with  Physiology  as  the  major  subject.  The  further  selection 
of  courses  is  arranged  in  each  case  by  consultation. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

Courses  0,  1,  2,  and  3,  are  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  facts 
concerning  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body. 

0.  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body. — An  introductory  and  elementary  course, 
covering  the  main  facts  and  important  recent  advances  in  human  physiology, 
foods,  nutrition,  personal  hygiene,  and  laws  of  health,  primarily  for  undergraduate 
students  who  desire  this  knowledge  as  a  part  of  their  educational  equipment  for 
life,  but  who  are  unable  to  devote  more  of  their  college  time  to  this  subject. 
Lectures,  W.,  Th.,  F.,  1:30;  laboratory  and  demonstrations,  M.,  Tu.,  1:30-3:30. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Dragstedt  and 
Assistants;  Winter,  Professor  Carlson  and  Assistants;  Spring,  Assistant 
Professor  Tatum  and  Assistants. 

1.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Respiration,  Digestion,  Secretion,  and  Absorption. — 
Lectures  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  10:00.  Laboratory  Th.,  F.,  10:00-12:00.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Miss 

KUNDE. 

2.  Physiology  of  Circulation. — Muscle,  peripheral  nerves,  animal  heat, 
excretion.  Lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  1:30.  Laboratory,  Th.,  F.,  1:30-3:30. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Lingle 
AND  Miss  Kunde. 

3.  Physiology  of  the  Brain,  Cord,  Eye,  Ear. — Sense  of  taste,  smell,  pressure, 
temperature,  and  muscle  sense.  Lectures,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  10:00.  Laboratory, 
Th.,  F.,  10:00-12:00.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Lingle  and  Miss  Kunde. 

II.    senior  college  and  graduate  courses 

12.  Physiology  of  Blood,  Circulation,  and  Respiration. — Lectures  and  recita- 
tions, 3  hours  a  week;  laboratory  work,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physio- 
logical Chemistry.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  Professor 
Carlson,  Assistant  Professors  Db5\.gstedt  and  Tatum,  and  Assistants. 
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13.1  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Metabolism,  Absorption,  Secretion,  Excretion, 
Muscles,  and  Heat. — Lectures  and  recitations,  3  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Luckhardt  and  Assist- 
ants. 

14A.  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  the  Senses. — Lectures,  two  a 
week;  recitation  and  conference,  one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Pre- 
requisite: Neurology  17.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter, 
Professor  Carlson,  Associate  Professor  Luckhardt,  Assistant  Professor 
Dragstedt,  and  Assistants. 

III.    graduate  courses 

16.  Special  Physiology  of  Mammals. — Including  the  experiments  not  given 
in  the  general  courses.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  or  14,  or  equivalent. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  |Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  S.  8:00-12:00,  Associate 
Professor  Luckhardt. 

18.  The  Principles  of  Physiology. — As  they  are  applied  to  the  clinical 
examination  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  special  senses.  Laboratory  fee, 
$3.00.    iMj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Luckhardt. 

20.  Special  Physiology  of  the  Gastrointestinal  Tract. — Including  disorders  of 
digestion,  ulcer,  obstruction,  intestinal  stasis,  and  closely  alhed  subjects.  Mj. 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Dragstedt. 

21.  Principles  and  Methods  of  Human  and  Animal  Calorimetry. — Labora- 
tory fee,  $3.00.    ^Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Miss  Kunde. 

30.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Dietetics. — Pre- 
requisite: Physiology  13.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Carlson. 

32.  Special  Physiology  of  the  Glands  of  Internal  Secretion. — Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Professor  Carlson,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Dragstedt. 

41.  Seminar:  in  Physiology. — Weekly.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring,  Professor  Carlson,  Associate  Professor  Luckhardt,  Assistant 
Professors  Tatum  and  Dragstedt. 

44.  Research  Work  in  Physiology. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter.  Lab- 
oratory fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Professor  Carlson,  Associate  Professor  Luck- 
hardt, Assistant  Professor  Dragstedt. 

I  Courses  13  and  14  will  be  repeated  in  the  Summer  Quarter,  1922. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 
AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

A.  OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 
Fred  Conrad  Koch,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiological  Chemistry  and 

Acting  Chairman. 
Frank  V.  Sander,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Eloise  Parsons,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Grant  Melvin  Kloster,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Harold  Clifford  Goldthorpe,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 
Ida  Kraus,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
William  Clardy  Austin,  S.B.,  Fleischmann  Fellow 
Beals  Ensign  Litchfield  French,  S.B. 

B.   OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHARMACOLOGY 
Arthur  Lawrie  Tatum,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and 
Physiology. 

Harry  Benjamin  Van  Dyke,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology  and  Physiology. 
Arthur  John  Atkinson,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Pharmacology  and  Physiology. 
Laird  Sumner  Van  Dyck,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology  and  Physiology. 
David  William  Heusenkvelt,  S.B.,  Assistant  in  Pharmacology. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Physiological  Chemistry,  or  Biochemistry,  has  as  its  field  the  chemistry  of 
the  cells  and  tissues  of  plants  and  animals,  the  principles  of  nutrition,  the  chem- 
istry of  the  internal  secretions,  the  chemical  correlation  of  the  organs  of  the  body, 
the  chemistry  of  the  digestive  processes  and  of  the  secretions  and  excretions;  the 
chemical  basis  of  such  problems  as  those  of  pigmentation,  inheritance,  fertiliza- 
tion, irritability,  and  so  on.  It  has  to  do  also  with  the  derangement  of  chemical 
processes  in  disease.  The  science  thus  stands  in  a  close  and  complementary 
relation  with  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  pathology,  physical  physiology,  and 
bacteriology  on  the  one  hand  and  with  chemistry  on  the  other. 

Pharmacology  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  drugs,  the  detection  of  poisons, 
the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  chemical  agents  on  organisms,  and  with  the 
alterations  of  the  physiological  processes  of  the  body  produced  by  chemical  agents 
of  all  kinds.    It  is  a  kind  of  bridge  between  physiology  and  therapeutics. 

Of  the  courses  offered  in  this  Department,  19  and  20  are  intended  for  medical 
and  graduate  students.  They  embrace  the  chemistry  of  the  cells  and  tissues, 
of  digestion,  and  of  the  excretions.  They  are  the  minimum  requirement  for 
students  of  medicine  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  Medical  students  who  wish 
to  take  more  advanced  work  are  advised  to  take  course  27  or  28,  or  both.  Many 
of  the  methods  learned  in  these  courses  are  of  value  in  medical  research  and  in 
clinical  work. 

Graduate  students  in  Physiological  Chemistry  or  in  other  departments  must 
take  courses  19  and  20  or  the  equivalent.  For  more  advanced  work  they  are 
advised  to  choose  from  courses  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  and  38,  depending  on  the  nature 
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of  their  field  of  work.  Course  27  is  strongly  recommended  for  all  graduate 
students  taking  Physiological  Chemistry  as  a  minor.  Courses  28  and  37  give 
the  practical  training  in  methods  as  applied  to  blood,  urine,  and  tissues.  Course 
37  is  good  training  for  those  who  intend  to  enter  government  service  or  commercial 
laboratories  dealing  particularly  with  foods  and  drugs  and  their  control.  Stu- 
dents requiring  more  special  training  in  Physiological  Chemistry  should  take 
courses  27,  28,  29  (or  30),  and  38. 

In  Pharmacology,  course  21  covers  the  principles  of  the  pharmacodynamic 
action  of  drugs  and  is  particularly  intended  for  medical  students. 

The  Department  is  particularly  desirous  of  stimulating  research,  but  only 
when  the  student  has  been  properly  prepared  to  do  the  work  well.  After  the 
research  is  under  way  the  student  is  advised  to  devote  practically  all  of  his  time 
to  that  study  rather  than  to  taking  unrelated  courses  of  instruction. 

UNDERGRADUATE  SEQUENCES 

Since  Physiological  Chemistry  involves  a  thorough  training  in  both  chem- 
istry and  biology  it  can  only  be  studied  after  preparation  in  these  other  sciences. 
For  that  reason  it  cannot  usually  be  undertaken  before  the  third  college  year. 
The  college  sequence  of  studies  in  this  Department  may  embrace  for  a  principal 
sequence  courses  19  and  20,  at  least  three  majors  of  Chemistry  and  the  other, 
four  majors  from  the  Departments  of  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Zoology,  Botany, 
Bacteriology,  or  Physics.  For  the  secondary  sequence  three  or  four  majors 
of  Chemistry,  courses  19  and  20,  and  a  major  from  any  other  department  of 
science. 

The  Department  recommends  that  students  taking  Physiological  Chemistry 
as  a  major  subject  should  pursue  the  following  courses  in  introduction:  Physics  1, 
2,  3,  4;  Chemistry  2S,  3S,  4,  6,  8;  Physiology  1,  2,  or  Zoology  1  or  15;  Botany  1 
and  2;  Geology  1.  In  addition,  modern  languages  and  one  or  more  courses  in 
Histology  and  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates,  and  a  course  in  the 
Calculus. 

THE  master's  degree 

The  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  if  all  the  work  is  taken  in  this 
Department,  are:  (1)  Research,  three  majors  (course  42  or  43);  (2)  six  majors 
from  the  Graduate  or  Senior  College  courses;  (3)  thesis;  (4)  take  part  in  the 
Departmental  Seminar.  The  Senior  College  and  Graduate  courses  that  may  be 
counted  toward  the  Master's  degree  are  19,  20,  21,  27,  28,  29,  30. 

the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
In  Physiological  Chemistry  courses  19,  20,  and  27,  or  their  equivalent,  and 
three  or  four  majors  in  special  methods  and  preparations,  are  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  In  Physiology,  courses  12, 13,  and  14  or  the 
equivalent  are  required.  Knowledge  of  physical  and  organic  chemistry  and  of 
the  literature  and  history  of  physiological  chemistry  are  also  required.  Main 
emphasis  is  laid,  however,  upon  ability  to  do  original  and  accurate  research  work. 
Candidates  must  take  part  in  the  seminars. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Pharmacology  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  physiology,  physiological  chemistry,  toxicology,  as  well  as  of  the  history 
and  literature  of  pharmacology  and  the  completion  of  original  research  work,  is 
required.    Candidates  must  take  part  in  the  seminars. 
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REQUIREMENT  FOR  A  MINOR  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

For  students  taking  a  full  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry  three  majors  will 
be  credited  for  work  equivalent  to  courses  12,  13,  and  14  in  Physiology,  or  other 
courses  in  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  taken  elsewhere;  in  addition 
six  majors  selected  from  courses  19,  20,  22,  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  38,  42,  and  43 
are  required.  For  students  taking  a  partial  minor  in  Physiological  Chemistry 
the  equivalent  of  three  majors'  work  in  Physiology  or  Physiological  Chemistry 
taken  elsewhere  will  be  accepted  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirement;  in 
addition  three  majors  selected  from  courses  19,  20,  27,  28,  29,  30,  37,  38,  42,  or  43. 

LABORATORY  FEE 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  per  major  or  double  minor  is  charged  for  each 
course  involving  laboratory  work.  A  deposit  of  $5.00  per  major  for  breakage  is 
also  required  of  each  student  taking  laboratory  work.  Any  balance  remaining 
will  be  returned  to  the  student. 

A.    COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE   COURSES  , 

19.1  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates,  lipins, 
and  proteins  and  the  general  chemistry  of  the  cell.  Lectures,  two  a  week;  recita- 
tions, one  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry, 
Qualitative  Analysis,  and  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.  Quantitative  Analysis 
recommended.  Mj.  Summer,  Lect.,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  9:00;  Laboratory,  sec.  a,  Th. 
and  F.,  8:00-11:00,  sec.  b,  Th.  and  F.,  1:30-4:30,  Dr.  Sander,  Miss  Parsons, 
Mr.  Kloster,  Mr.  Goldthorpe,  and  Miss  Kraus;  Winter,  Lect.,  M.,  Tu., 
W.,  1:30;  Lab.,  sec.  a,  Th.  and  F.,  8:00-11:00,  sec.  b,  Th.  and  F.,  1:30-4:30, 
sec.  c,  Sat.,  8:00-1:00,  Associate  Professor  Koch,  Dr.  Sander,  Miss 
Parsons,  Mr.  Kloster,  Mr.  Goldthorpe,  and  Miss  Kraus. 

20.1  Physiological  Chemistry. — Chemistry  of  digestion,  metabohsm,  and 
excretion.  Lectures  and  recitations,  three  a  week;  laboratory,  6  hours  a  week. 
Prerequisite:  course  19.  Mj.  Autumn,  Lect.,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  8:00,  Lab.,  sec.  a, 
Th.  and  F.,  8:00-11:00,  sec.  b,  Th.  and  F.,  1:30-4:30,  Dr.  Sander,  Miss  Par- 
sons, Mr.  Kloster,  Mr.  Goldthorpe,  and  Miss  Kraus;  Spring,  Lect.,  M., 
Tu.,  W.,  9 : 00;  Lab.,  sec.  a,  Th.  and  F.,  8 : 00-11 : 00,  sec.  6,  Th.  and  F.,  1 : 30-4 : 30, 
Associate  Professor  Koch,  Miss  Parsons,  Mr.  Kloster,  Mr.  Goldthorpe, 
and  Miss  Kraus. 

II.     PRIMARILY  for  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

27.  Physical-chemical  Methods  Applied  to  the  Tissues  and  Liquids  of  the 
Body. — Osmotic  pressure;  hydrogen  ion  determinations;  freezing-points;  con- 
ductivity; polariscope;  etc.  Practical  work.  Prerequisite:  Physiological 
Chemistry  19  and  20,  Physical  Chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis.  Mj.  or 
^Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Dr.  Sander. 

28.  Quantitative  Methods  of  Urine  and  Blood  Analysis. — Determination  of 
important  constituents  of  the  urine  and  blood.  Prerequisite:  course  20,  or 
equivalent,  and  quantitative  analysis  desired.  |Mj.  or  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Koch. 

29.  Biochemical  Preparations. — Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Koch. 

1  Courses  19  and  20  are  required  of  medical  students  for  credit  in  Physiological 
Chemistry. 
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30.  Biochemical  Preparations. — Continuation  of  29. — Mj .  Summer,  Autumn, 
and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Koch. 

37.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  in  Physiological  Chemistry  as  Applied 
to  Plant  and  Animal  Tissues. — Prerequisite:  quantitative  analysis.  Mj.  Summer 
and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Koch. 

38.  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis  of  a  Protein. — Prerequisite:  quantita- 
tive analysis.    Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Koch. 

42.  Research  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry. — Mj.  or  DMj.  each  Quarter, 
Associate  Professor  Koch  and  Dr.  Sander. 

45.  Seminar  in  Biochemistry  and  Pharmacology. — Discussion  of  important 
books  and  papers.  Open  to  graduate  and  advanced  college  students.  Weekly. 
No  credit.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Tatum;  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Koch;  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Tatum;  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Koch. 

B.   COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  PHARMACOLOGY 

21.  Pharmacology. — Lectures  and  recitations,  three  hours  a  week;  laboratory, 
6  hours  a  week.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  12,  13,  14,  Physiological  Chemistry 
19  and  20,  and  Chemistry  85  or  Pharmacology  23.  Mj.  Summer,  Lect.,  M.,  Tu., 
W.,  11:00;  Lab.,  M.,Tu.,  1:30-4:30;  Winter, Lect.,  M.,Tu.,W.,  8:00;  Lab.,  sec.  a, 
Th.,  and  F.  8:00-11:00,  sec.  6.,  Th.  and  F.  1:30-4:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Tatum,  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  and  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Van  Dyck,  and  Heusenkvelt. 

22.  Special  Problems  in  Pharmacology. — Laboratory  work  of  advanced 
character  in  special  problems  in  pharmacology.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  and 
Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Tatum. 

23.  Introductory  Pharmacology. — Open  to  all  students  of  medicine.  This 
course  may  be  substituted  for  Chemistry  85,  covers  essentially  the  field  and  is 
designed  to  offer  to  irregular  students  and  others  entering  during  the  Spring 
Quarter,  a  course  introductory  both  to  Pharmacology  21  and  to  Materia  Medica 
53.  Lectures  only,  ^Mj.  Lectures  and  Laboratory,  Mj.  Laboratory  section 
limited  to  10  students.    Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Tatum. 
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Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

Physiol.  Chem.  19, 
27,  28,  29,  30.  37, 
38,  42,  and  semi- 
nar 

Physiol.  Chem.  20, 
28,  29,  30,  38,  42, 
and  seminar 

Physiol.  Chem.  19, 
27,  29,  30,  37,  38, 
42,  and  seminar 

Physiol.  Chem.  20, 
28,  42,  and  seminar 

PHARMACOLOGY  COURSES,  1922-23 

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

Pharmacology  21 
Pharmacology  22 
Pharmacology  43 

Pharmacology  22 
Pharmacology  23 
Pharmacology  43 

Pharmacology  21 
Pharmacology  43 

Pharmacology  22 
Pharmacology  43 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BOTANY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 
Charles  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Morphology  and  Cytology. 
Henry  Chandler  Cowles,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ecology. 
William  Jesse  Goad  Land,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Morphology. 
Charles  Albert  Shull,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physiology. 
George  Damon  Fuller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ecology. 
Adolf  Carl  Not,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Paleobotany. 
Merle  Crowe  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Genetics. 
Scott  Verne  Eaton,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Plant  Physiology. 
Louisa  Rhine,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Plant  Physiology. 

FELLOWS,  1922-23 
John  White  Bushnell,  S.B.  Georgia  Valentine  Coy,  S.B. 

John  Hobart  Hoskins,  S.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  to  train  students  in  Morphology, 
Cytology,  Ecology,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Genetics,  and  Paleobotany,  and  to  add 
other  fields  as  they  become  developed.  This  training  includes  such  knowledge 
of  plants  as  belongs  to  general  culture,  and  also  for  the  following  positions: 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  investigators  in  govern- 
ment service;  and  experts  in  scientific  agriculture. 

The  Botanical  Gazette,  a  journal  now  in  its  seventy-third  volume,  is  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Department,  and  while  in  no  sense  an  organ  of  the  Department,  it  is 
the  natural  channel  for  the  publication  of  much  of  its  work.  The  Department 
also  issues  a  series  of  Contributions  from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory,  296 
numbers  of  which  have  been  pubUshed. 

The  Botany  Club  consists  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  students  of  the 
Department,  who  meet  each  week  to  review  important  current  Uterature,  to 
present  the  results  of  their  own  research,  and  to  hear  visiting  botanists.  The 
club  is  made  an  important  means  of  supplementary  training  for  the  special 
student  of  Botany. 

In  courses  demanding  the  use  of  apparatus  a  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  is 
charged.  This  fee  includes  the  use  of  reagents  and  plant  material.  In  addition, 
a  $10.00  breakage  ticket  is  usually  needed  to  cover  the  rental  fee  for  the  use  of  a 
microscope,  breakage,  and  any  additional  supplies.  Upon  completion  of  the 
course,  any  unused  portion  of  the  breakage  ticket  is  refunded. 

The  courses  fall  naturally  into  groups  under  the  following  classification: 
1.  General  and  introductory. — Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  intended  to  give  a 
general  preparation  for  biological  work  in  the  field  of  Botany.  Each  course  is 
complete  in  itself,  but  course  1  is  a  necessary  introduction  to  either  2  or  3,  and 
is  the  one  to  be  selected  by  the  general  student  who  can  give  only  a  single  quarter 
to  the  subject.   Course  5  is  a  lecture  and  reading-course  in  evolution  and  heredity, 
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and  is  intended  to  furnish  general  information  to  the  student  concerning  the 
theories  of  organic  evolution  and  concerning  the  current  experimental  work  in 
heredity.  Course  6  is  intended  to  correct  the  tendency  of  students  of  morphology 
to  know  only  laboratory  material  and  to  be  ignorant  of  the  plant  population. 
Courses  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6  are  especially  recommended  to  teachers  in  the  public 
schools. 

Courses  7,  8,  and  9  constitute  a  series  intended  to  give  a  thorough  account 
of  the  principal  groups  of  plants,  their  morphology,  and  a  somewhat  detailed 
outline  of  their  classification.  These  courses  may  be  taken  in  any  sequence, 
although  the  subject  develops  most  naturally  if  they  are  taken  in  the  order  of 
their  numbering.  They  are  required  of  all  students  who  intend  to  do  advanced 
work  in  the  Department,  and  are  adapted  to  all  who  desire  a  thorough  elementary 
knowledge  of  plants.  Unless  all  three  are  taken,  course  1,  or  its  equivalent,  is  a 
prerequisite  for  any  of  them. 

Course  4  is  required  of  all  students  who  purpose  entering  any  of  the  courses 
in  Special  Morphology. 

II.  Special  Morphology. — The  courses  enumerated  under  this  head  (10-15) 
expand  the  work  of  courses  7,  8,  and  9,  and  consider  in  detail  the  different  groups 
of  plants  there  studied.  They  are  intended  to  furnish  the  training  necessary  for 
independent  research  in  morphology.  Courses  10,  12,  and  13,  make  up  a  year's 
work,  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  and  15.  Courses  17  and  19 
are  for  research  students  and  demand  familiarity  with  French  and  German. 

III.  Physiology. — Courses  20-22  constitute  a  general  survey  of  this  subject, 
and  lay  the  foundations  for  graduate  work  in  Plant  Physiology.  Courses  25-27 
are  designed  especially  for  graduate  students  majoring  in  Physiology,  and  are 
prerequisite  to  research.  The  laboratory  work  in  Physiology  sometimes  requires 
observations  at  irregular  and  unusual  hours  which  students  electing  the  courses 
should  be  willing  to  make.  Students  should  be  able  to  read  French  and  German 
readily  in  connection  with  graduate  courses,  and  must  be  familiar  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  inorganic,  organic,  and  phys- 
iological. Physics  1,  2,  3  and  Chemistry  1,  2,  3,  4  are  highly  desirable  anteced- 
ents for  any  of  the  courses,  and  Chemistry  4  is  prerequisite  to  course  26. 

IV.  Ecology. — Courses  30  and  31  are  laboratory  courses,  illustrating  the 
structural,  physiological,  and  experimental  phases  of  Ecology.  Course  31 A  con- 
tinues the  work  of  31,  adapting  it  to  the  field.  Courses  32-34  are  field  and 
lecture  courses,  illustrating  the  geographic  phases  of  Ecology.  Course  35  involves 
both  laboratory  and  field  work,  and  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  work  in 
forestry.  Course  37  is  a  lecture  course  involving  the  application  of  Ecology  to 
economic  problems.  Course  36  is  offered  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
supplements  the  local  work  in  Ecology  at  the  University.  The  ability  to  read 
German  is  a  decided  advantage  in  all  the  courses  in  Ecology,  and  is  a  necessity 
for  courses  38  and  39. 

V.  Genetics. — Course  51  is  a  lecture  and  seminar  course  in  connection  with 
individual  problems,  and  trains  for  research  in  plant  breeding.  It  is  fundamental 
for  students  wishing  to  specialize  either  in  the  study  of  heredity,  or  in  its  applica- 
tion to  agriculture,  as  arranged  for  in  course  59. 

VI.  Paleobotany. — Courses  60  and  61  are  lecture,  laboratory,  and  field 
courses,  intended  to  develop  the  fundamentals  of  plant  history. 
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Recommended  groups  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. — Course  1  or  its  equivalent  is 
a  prerequisite  for  all  sequences. 

PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

Nine  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  20,  21,  22,  24,  3D,  34,  35,  36, 
37,  or  40,  after  consultation. 

Upon  approval  of  the  Departmental  Adviser  undergraduates  may  be 
admitted  to  graduate  courses  either  (1)  after  the  completion  of  the  principal 
sequence,  or  (2)  in  case  such  courses  are  vocational  prerequisites. 

SECONDARY  SEQUENCES 

Six  majors  from  courses  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  34,  and  35,  after  consultation. 

THE  master's  degree 

Six  undergraduate  majors  of  Botany  are  necessary  antecedents  to  the  work 
in  Botany  which  is  to  count  toward  the  Master's  degree.  Eight  majors  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  six)  and  a  dissertation  acceptable  to  the  Department  are  required  for 
the  degree.  The  courses  must  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the 
Department. 

THE  doctor's  degree 

If  Botany  is  the  minor  subject  offered  by  the  candidate  for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  the  work  required  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  for  the  Master's 
degree,  except  that  no  dissertation  is  required. 

If  Botany  is  the  major  subject,  or  if  both  major  and  minor  are  within  the 
Department  of  Botany,  the  requirement  is  three  years  of  acceptable  residence 
work,  and  a  dissertation  approved  by  the  Department.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Master's  degree,  six  majors  of  Botany  are  prerequisites  to  work  counted  toward 
this  degree.  The  courses  taken  must  be  selected  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES:   1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES:  4,  20,  21,  22,  24,  30,  34,  35,  36,  37,  40,  51, 
60,  and  61. 

GRADUATE  COURSES:  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  16A,  17,  19,  23,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29, 
31,  31A,  32,  33,  34A,  38,  39,  59,  and  69. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — A  general  introduction  to  Botany.  Prerequisite 
to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the  Department.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Coulter;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Profes- 
sor Coulter  and  Assistant  Professor  Coulter. 

2.  Elementary  Plant  Physiology. — A  summary  view  of  the  general  behavior 
of  seed-plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent;  Elementary  Physics  and 
Chemistry  desirable.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer  and  Winter,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Shull  and  Mrs.  Rhine. 

3.  Elementary  Ecology. — Plants  in  relation  to  their  environment.  Field 
work  in  the  greenhouses  and  parks  near  the  University,  with  occasional  labora- 
tory exercises  and  field  trips  to  the  country.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equiva- 
lent. Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Fuller;  Spring,  Professor  Co wles 
and  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

'  4.  Methods  in  Plant  Histology. — Principles  and  methods  of  killing,  fiixing, 
imbedding,  sectioning,  staining,  mounting,  drawing,  reconstructing,  and  use 
of  microscope.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
DM.  Summer,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Land. 
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5,  Organic  Evolution. — A  course  of  lectures,  with  assigned  reading,  dealing 
with  the  theories  of  evolution  and  heredity  as  illustrated  by  plants.  Lectures, 
4  hours  a  week.  Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Coulter  and  Assistant  Professor 
Coulter. 

^^^K.  6.  The  Local  Flora. — The  identification  of  the  common  seed-plants  and  ferns 
of  the  Chicago  region,  to  acquire  familiarity  with  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  great  groups,  and  with  the  use  of  manuals.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or 
equivalent.  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Professor  Chamberlain;  Mj. 
Spring,  Professors  Coulter  and  Cowles  and  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

7.  General  Morphology  of  Thallophytes. — The  thorough  study  of  a  series 
of  Algae  and  Fungi  forms  the  basis  of  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  classi- 
fication of  these  groups.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer,  1922,  Associate  Professor  Land;  Autumn,  Profes- 
sor Coulter  and  Assistant. 

8.  General  Morphology  of  Byrophytes  and  Pteridophytes. — A  continuation 
of  course  7.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Winter,  Professor  Coulter  and  Associate  Professor  Land;  Summer,  1923, 
Associate  Professor  Land. 

9.  General  Morphology  of  Spermatophytes. — A  continuation  of  courses  7 
and  8.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  1924,  Associate  Professor  Land;  Spring,  Professor  Coulter 
AND  Associate  Professor  Land. 

10.  ^  Special  Morphology  of  Algae. — Critical  studies  of  representative  Algae, 
accompanied  by  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  relationships  of  the  group. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  DMj.  or  Mj.  Autumn, 
1923,  and  Summer,  1926,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

11.  Special  Morphology  of  Fungi. — A  study  of  the  morphology  and  relation- 
ships of  the  Fungi,  including  practice  in  artificial  cultures.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
4  and  7.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1924,  Professors 
Coulter  and  Chamberlain. 

12.  Special  Morphology  of  Bryophytes. — Critical  studies  of  tj^ical  liver- 
worts and  mosses,  accompanied  by  lectures  upon  their  morphology  and  relation- 
ships. Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  DMj.  or  Mj. 
Summer,  1922,  and  Winter,  1924,  Associate  Professor  Land. 

13.  Special  Morphology  of  Pteridophytes. — Similar  in  method  and  purpose 
to  course  12.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  8.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  Summer,  1923,  and  Spring,  1924,  Professors  Coulter  and  Chamberlain. 

14.  Special  Morphology  of  Gymnosperms. — Critical  studies  of  the  gym- 
nosperm  types,  with  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  morphology  and  genetic  relation- 
ships of  the  group.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4  and  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  or  DMj.  Winter,  1923,  and  Summer,  1924,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

16.  Special  Morphology  of  Angiosperms. — A  continuation  of  course  14, 
treating  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  DMj.  or 
Mj.  Spring,  1923,  and  Summer,  1925,  Professors  Coulter  and  Chamberlain. 

16.  Seminar  in  History  of  Botany. — This  course  is  intended  to  develop  a 
historical  background  for  research  students.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  1923, 
Professor  Coulter. 

16A.  Seminar  in  Evolution  and  Heredity. — Discussions  of  the  historical 
background  and  current  work.  Open  to  graduate  students.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  1922,  Professor  Coulter, 

17.  Cytology. — The  structure  and  fife-history  of  the  plant  cell.  Special 
attention  given  to  the  bearing  of  cytology  upon  theories  of  heredity  and  evolution. 
For  research  students.  Prerequisite:  Botany  4.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj. 
Summer,  1922,  Winter,  Professor  Chamberlain. 

>  Courses  10,  12,  13  are  offered  in  alternate  years  with  courses  11,  14,  15. 
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19.  Research  in  Morphology. — Only  those  students  will  be  admitted  to  this 
work  whose  training  in  technique  and  special  morphology  enables  them  to  be 
independent.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Professors  Coulter  aj^d 
Chamberlain,  and  Associate  Professor  Land. 

20.  General  Plant  Physiology  I. — A  survey  of  the  fundamental  physiological 
relationships  of  plants  and  soils.  Prerequisite:  Botany  2.  Desirable  antece- 
dents; Physics  1,  2,  3;  Botany  3,  7,  8,  9.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn 
Associate  Professor  Shull  and  Dr.  Eaton. 

21.  General  Plant  Physiology  H.— A  continuation  of  course  20,  devoted  to  a 
general  survey  of  constructive  metabohsm  and  related  processes.  Prerequisite: 
Botany  2.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  4;  Botany  20.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.    Mj.  Winter,  Dr.  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Rhine. 

22.  General  Plant  Physiology  IH.— A  continuation  of  courses  20  and  21, 
presenting  a  general  survey  of  destructive  metabohsm  and  related  processes. 
Prerequisites:  Botany  2  and  21  or  their  equivalents.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Shull  and  Dr.  Eaton. 

23.  Plant  Microchemistry. — The  isolation  and  identification  of  organic  and 
inorganic  substance  found  in  plant  tissues,  by  micro-technical  methods.  These 
methods  are  of  especial  value  in  the  locahzation  of  plant  substances  and  in 
the  study  of  metabohsm  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent. 
Dersirable  antecedent:  Chemistry  6.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Autumn,  Dr.  Eaton  and  Mrs.  Rhine. 

24.  Plant  Production  in  the  United  States. — This  is  a  lecture  course  and  deals 
with  the  main  problems  of  plant  production  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
values  of  the  products  as  well  as  the  eflBciency  of  the  methods  of  production 
are  considered,  the  course  is  of  special  significance  to  students  of  economics. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  or  equivalent.  Desirable  antecedents:  Chemistry  1 
and  Physics  1.    Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Shull. 

25.  Plant  Physics. — A  course  dealing  with  the  methods  of  research  and  the 
recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  processes  of  plant  life.  Pre- 
requisites: Botany  20,  21,  and  22,  or  their  equivalents.  Desirable  antecedents: 
Physics  11  and  16.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  1923,  and 
Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Shull  and  Dr.  Eaton. 

26.  Plant  Chemics. — A  continuation  of  course  25,  devoted  to  the  methods 
of  research  and  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  metabolism.  Prerequisites: 
Botany  20,  21,  22,  and  Chemistry  4.  Desirable  antecedents:  Physiological 
Chemistry  19;  Botany  25.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  1924, 
and  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Shull  and  Dr.  Eaton. 

27.  Growth  and  Movement. — ^A  continuation  of  courses  25  and  26,  with 
special  reference  to  the  methods  and  results  of  recent  research  on  the  problems 
of  growth,  development,  and  movements  of  plants.  Prerequisites:  Botany  20, 
21,  22,  or  their  equivalents.  Desirable  antecedents:  Botany  25  and  26.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  1922,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Shull  and  Dr.  Eaton. 

28.  Seminar  in  Physiology. — The  course  is  of  about  the  same  grade  as  the 
three  graduate  courses  in  physiology,  and  deals  with  the  latest  hterature  in  special 
chapters  of  plant  physiology.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Shull  and  Dr.  Eaton. 

29.  Research  in  Physiology. — Requires  special  training  in  physiology  and 
the  fundamentals  of  physics  and  chemistry.  Registration  only  after  consultation. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Shull  and  Dr.  Eaton. 

30.  Ecological  Anatomy. — Plant  tissues  from  the  point  of  view  of  origin  and 
role.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1  and  3.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn, 
1923,  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 
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31.  Experimental  Ecology. — External  causes  determining  the  origin  and 
development  of  plant  organs.  Prerequisite:  Botany  1,  2,  3.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.    Mj.  Winter,  1923,  Professor  Cowles. 

31A.  Experimental  Field  Ecology. — The  instruments  and  methods  for 
quantitative  field  studies  of  precipitation,  evaporation,  soil  moisture,  light 
intensity,  and  other  ecological  factors.  Practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in 
the  field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  34.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  M. 
Summer,  1922,  First  Term;  Mj.  Spring,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

32.  Geographic  Botany  I. — Ecological  Plant  Geography.  This  course  and 
course  33  present  regional  and  world-problems  in  contrast  to  the  local  field  prob- 
lems treated  in  course  34.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3,  or  equivalent.  M.  or  Mj. 
Simimer,  1923,  Second  Term;  Winter,  1923,  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

33.  Geographic  Botany  II. — Floristic  Plant  Geography.  This  course  pre- 
sents the  floristic  regions  of  the  world  and  their  geological  development.  Pre- 
requisite: Botany  3,  or  equivalent,  and  preferably  Botany  32  and  Geology  5. 
Mj.  Winter,  1922;  M.  Summer,  1922,  Second  Term,  Professor  Cowles. 

34.  Physiographic  Ecology. — Origin  and  developnient  of  the  various  plant 
associations,  especially  such  as  are  found  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Lectures  and  field  work.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3  and  Geology  1.  Mj.,  3M.,  or 
DMj.  Spring;  also  M.  or  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Cowles  and 
Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

34A.  Ecological  Surveying. — ^At  present  the  work  in  this  course  is  devoted 
to  a  careful  survey  of  the  forested  lands  of  Cook  and  Lake  Counties,  Illinois,  in 
connection  with  the  Illinois  Forestry  Survey.  M.,  Mj.,  or  DMj.  Summer, 
Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Cowles. 

35.  Forest  Ecology. — The  activities  of  trees;  the  structure  and  role  of  their 
various  organs.  Trees  in  relation  to  ch'mate,  soil,  and  organic  environment. 
Forest  succession  and  its  causes.  The  great  forest  formations  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Prerequisite:  Botany  3.  Mj.  Autumn,  1922,  Summer,  1924, 
Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

36.  Field  Ecology. — The  whole  time  of  the  student  will  be  required  during 
the  time  spent  in  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Botany  34  and  preferably  32.  M., 
DM.,  3M.,  or  4M.,  depending  upon  the  quantity  and  quahty  of  the  work  accom- 
pUshed;  Summer,  1922,  First  Term,  Lake  County,  Illinois,  and  Mason  County, 
Michigan,  Professor  Cowles;  Second  Term,  Rocky  Mountains,  Assistant 
Professor  Fuller. 

37.  Applied  Ecology. — The  apphcation  of  Ecology  to  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  and  forestry.  The  ecology,  origin,  and  distribution  of 
cultivated  plants,  useful  wild  plants,  weeds,  and  plant  diseases.  Occasional  field 
trips.    Mj.  Summer,  1922;  Mj.  Winter,  1924,  Professor  Cowles. 

38.  Seminar  in  Ecology. — This  course  is  intermediate  between  courses  30-37 
and  research  work,  and  requires  special  training  in  Ecology.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Fuller;  Spring,  Summer,  Winter,  Professor 
Cowles  and  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

39.  Research  in  Ecology. — This  course  requires  special  training  in  Ecology 
and  in  related  lines  of  study,  especially  geology  and  plant  physiology.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $6.00,  in  case  use  is  made  of  laboratory  suppUes.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Pro- 
fessor Cowles  and  Assistant  Professor  Fuller. 

51.  Plant  Genetics. — A  consideration  of  the  facts  and  theories  of  heredity  as 
applied  to  plants.  Lectures  and  individual  problems.  Prerequisite:  Botany 
5,  or  equivalent.  Mj.  or  DMj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor 
Coulter. 

59.  Research  in  Plant  Genetics. — Open  to  students  whose  training  enables 
them  to  be  independent.    Mj.  or  DMj.  Assistant  Professor  Coulter. 

60.  General  Morphology  of  Fossil  Plants. — The  study  of  a  representative 
series  of  fossil  plants  forms  the  basis  of  lectures  upon  the  morphology  and  classi- 
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fication  of  extinct  Pteridophytes  and  Spermatophytes.  Occasional  field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  1  or  equivalent  and  Botany  8  and  9.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Assistant  Professor  Noe. 

61.  Special  Morphology  of  Fossil  Plants. — ^A  critical  study  of  extinct  plants 
with  a  course  of  lectures  upon  their  morphology  and  relationship  to  hving  forms. 
Prerequisite:  Botany  7,  8,  9,  and  60.    Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  No£. 

69.  Research  in  Paleobotany. — Open  to  students  whose  training  in  mor- 
phology and  paleontology  enables  them  to  be  independent.  Mj.  or  DMj. 
each  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  No£. 

Attention  is  called  to  Geology  lOA,  a  field  course  in  Paleobotany  (Septem- 
ber 3-30),  and  to  Geology  7A,  Geologic  history  of  plants  (Spring  Quarter,  1923). 

Students  interested  in  the  teaching  of  Botany  should  see  Natural  Science  31, 
College  of  Education. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
LuDViG  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Pathology;  Director  of  the  John  McCormick  Institute  for  Infectious 
Diseases. 

Harry  Gideon  Wells,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology;  Director 

of  the  Otho  S.  A.  Sprague  Memorial  Institute. 
Esmond  Ray  Long,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology. 
Kenneth  Fowler,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology. 

 ,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

 ,  Research  Assistant  in  Pathology. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  OTHO  S.  A.  SPRAGUE  MEMORIAL  INSTITUTE  STAFF 

Lydia  M.  DeWitt,  A.m.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Karl  Konrad  Koessler,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Experimental 

Medicine. 
Maud  Slye,  A.B. 

Julian  Herman  Lewis,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Milton  Theodore  Hanke,  S.B.,  Ph.D. 
Harry  Lee  Huber,  S.B.,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 
Mary  Eugenie  Maver,  S.B. 
Edith  Farrar,  A.B. 
Lyman  Chalkley,  Jr.,  S.B. 
Marion  Gabriel  Frank,  S.B. 
Leo  Kempf  Campbell,  S.B. 
Lauretta  Bender. 
Ruth  McKinney. 


at  rush  medical  college 
Ludvig  Hektoen,  M.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology. 

Edwin  Raymond  LeCount,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 
George  Howitt  Weaver,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Pathology. 

Homer  King  Nicoll,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology;  Serologist,  Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

Burrell  Otto  Raulston,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Pathology;  Resident  Pathologist, 

Presbyterian  Hospital. 
Edmund  Howard  Hatton,  M.D.,  Associate  in  Pathology. 
Celestin  B.  Semerak,  M.D.,  Fellow  in  Pathology.  ^ 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  include  the  required  work  in  Pathol- 
ogy in  the  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  study  of  Medicine,  as  well  as 
advanced  courses  arranged  for  those  desiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  for  those  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for  research. 

For  each  major  or  double-minor  course  requiring  laboratory  work  the 
laboratory  fee  is  $6.00. 
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THE  master's  degree 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of  graduate  or  Senior 
College  work  in  Pathology  are  required,  if  all  the  work  is  in  Pathology.  Substitu- 
tion of  courses  in  Bacteriology  and  Immunity  may  be  made  with  the  approval 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department,  but  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  at  least  3  majors  of 
Research  must  be  taken  in  Pathology. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHT 

Courses  required  of  all  candidates  are  Pathology  1,  2,  and  at  least  3  majors 
in  course  3 ;  also  Bacteriology  2,  and  a  course  covering  the  fundamental  principles 
and  methods  of  Immunology.  Courses  in  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  may  be 
accepted  as  equivalent  to  courses  in  Pathology  to  a  maximum  of  5  majors  with 
the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department.  A  dissertation  must  be  presented 
representing  the  results  of  original  research  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of 
the  Department,  but  so  conducted  as  to  indicate  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
conduct  independent  original  investigation. 

Students  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  Pathology  will  meet  the  same  require- 
ments as  for  the  Master's  degree,  except  that  dissertation  is  not  required. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

•  1.  General  Pathology  and  Pathological  Histology. — A  practical  laboratory 
course  in  general  pathologic  histology,  supplemented  by  the  study  of  fresh  and 
museum  specimens,  and  by  recitations  in  general  pathology.  Prerequisite: 
Histology,  Bacteriology,  Physiology,  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  Visceral 
Anatomy.  Laboratory,  recitations,  and  lectures:  9  hours  a  week.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Professor  Wells,  Assistant  Professor 
Long,  Dr.  Fowler,  and  Assistants. 

2.  Pathology  of  Infectious  Granulomas  and  Tumors. — Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Wells,  Assistant  Professor  Long,  Dr. 
Fowler  and  Assistants. 

1  and  2  will  be  given  as  double-minor  courses  in  the  First  and  Second  Terms 
of  the  Summer  Quarter.    Daily  8:00-11:00. 

5.  Special  Pathology. — Supplementary  to  and  paralleling  eourse  2.  A 
study  of  the  pathological  changes  affecting  different  organs  and  tissues.  Labo- 
ratory fee,  $6.00.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Wells  and  Assistants. 

6.  Laboratory  Methods  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Study  of  Tuberculosis. — 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  bacteriology,  pathology,  and  immunology 
of  tuberculosis.  Designed  to  train  students  in  the  general  routine  laboratory 
work  of  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and  for  research  in  tuberculosis.  Prerequisite: 
Bacteriology  2A  or  2B.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Long. 

ii.    graduate  courses 

3.  Advanced  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  students  who  have 
credit  in  general  pathology.  Laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  pathological 
technique,  the  study  and  recording  of  autopsies,  and  special  pathological  material. 
Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Hours  to  be  arranged  for  each  student.  Mj.  each 
Quarter,  Professor  Wells. 

4.  Research  in  Pathology. — Open  to  a  limited  number  of  qualified  students 
and  graduates  in  medicine.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  M j .  Hours  to  be  arranged 
for  each  student.  M j .  or  DMj .  each  Quarter,  Professors  Hektoen  and  Wells, 
AND  Assistant  Professor  Long. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HYGIENE  AND  BACTERIOLOGY 
OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Edwin  Oakes  Jordan,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Chairman  of 

the  Department  of  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology. 
John  Foote  Norton,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 
John  Casson  Geiger,  M.D.,  Dr.  P.H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Epidemiology; 

Epidemiologist,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
Willis  Eugene  Gotjwens,  S.B.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Noel  Paul  Hudson,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Bacteriology. 
Leland  Wilbur  Parr,  S.B.,  Associate  in  Bacteriology. 
Sara  Elizabeth  Branham,  S.M.,  Associate  in  Bacteriology. 
William  John  Frederick,  S.M.,  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 


Dudley  Billings  Reed,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture;  Health 
Officer  of  the  University. 


William  Thomas  Belfield,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Rush  Medical  College. 
Clifford  Grosselle  Grulee,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine 

(Pediatrics),  Rush  Medical  College. 
James  Minnick,  Superintendent,  The  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute. 


William  Barnard  Sharp,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine,  University 

of  Texas  Medical  School  (Summer,  1922). 
RoBB  Spaulding  Spray,  S.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  University 

of  West  Virginia  Medical  School  (Summer,  1922). 

FELLOW,  1922-23 

Frank  Emmet  Greer,  S.M. 

undergraduate  sequences 

I.      PRINCIPAL  SEQUENCES 

The  principal  sequence  consists  of  nine  majors  from  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Department.  The  sequence  must  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the 
Departmental  Adviser. 

II.      SECONDARY  SEQUENCE 

To  students  wishing  to  take  a  minor  in  this  Department,  six  majors  from  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  General  Bacteriology;  2 A,  Pathogenic 
Bacteria;  3,  Public  Hygiene;  5,  Public-Health  Problems;  10,  Sanitary  Aspects 
of  Food  Supply  (or  11,  Water  and  Water  Supply);  12,  Public-Health  LabcM^twy 
Methods;  15,  Advanced  Bacteriology  (2Mjs.). 
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GRADUATE  WORK 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  dissertation  and  eight  majors  of  graduate  work 
(including  dissertation)  in  this  Department  are  required.  The  majors  must  be 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  a  dissertation  presenting  the  results 
of  original  research  is  required.  This  research  must  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department.  In  addition  courses  10, 11,  12,  16,  and  18  must  be 
satisfactorily  completed  together  with  such  other  courses  offered  by  this  or 
related  Departments  as  may  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the  Head 
of  the  Department. 

When  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  is  selected  as  the  minor  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree  the  requirement  is  substantially  the  same  as  for  the  Master's 
degree.  For  requirement  when  Chemistry  is  the  major  subject,  see  the  statement 
under  that  Department. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

100.  Personal  Hygiene. — The  elements  of  normal  growth,  functions,  tolera- 
tion limits,  physical  diagnosis,  prodromes  of  disease  conditions,  and  the  essentials 
of  personal  health  maintenance  and  of  corrective  therapeutics.  For  non-medical 
students.  Lectures  and  demonstrations.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:00,  M., 
Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  Professor  Sharp. 

II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  on  the  fundamental  facts  of  bacte- 
riology, including  brief  discussions  of  the  industrial  and  hygienic  apphcations  of 
bacteriology.  Yeasts  and  molds  and  several  groups  of  bacteria  are  studied  in 
the  laboratory.  Designed  for  general  scientific  students.  Prerequisite:  Chem- 
istry 1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S  and  3S),  and  Zoology  1  or  equivalent.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.  Limited  to  30.  M j .  Summer,  8 : 00-10 : 00,  M .-F.,  Assistant  Professor 
Spray;  Autumn,  1:30-3:30,  M.-F.,  Associate  Professor  Norton;  Spring, 
8:00-10:00,  M.-F.,  Mr.  Gouwens. 

2A.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — To  be  taken  in  sequence  to  1  (see  description 
of  2B).  Medical  credit  will  be  given  either  for  1  and  2 A,  or  for  2B.  Laboratory 
fee,  $6.00.  Limited  to  30.  Mj.  Summer,  1:30-3:30,  M.-F.,  Mr.  Parr; 
Winter,  10:00-12:00,  M.-F.,  Associate  Professor  Norton. 

2B.  The  Pathogenic  Bacteria. — Lectures  deal  with  the  morphology  and 
biology  of  bacteria  in  general  and  with  infection,  immunity,  and  the  specific 
infectious  diseases.  In  the  laboratory,  students  make  up  bacteriologic  media, 
study  some  of  the  more  important  groups  of  non-pathogenic  and  pathogenic 
bacteria,  keep  daily  records  of  the  biologic  changes  in  cultures  under  observation, 
examine  water,  sewage,  milk,  pus,  saliva,  etc.,  conduct  post-mortems  on  infected 
animals,  and  isolate  and  identify  bacteria  in  mixtures.  Those  who  are  not 
students  of  medicine  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  only  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Prerequisite:  Physiological  Chemistry  19.  Laboratory  fee,  $9.00. 
Hours:  lectures,  1:30,  M.,  Tu.,  W.;  laboratory,  sec.  a,  10:00-12:00,  M.-F.; 
sec.  b,  2:30-4:30,  M.-F.  No  section  b  in  Summer  Quarter.  Sections  Umited 
to  30.  l^Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Weeter;  Autumn,  Messrs.  Gouwens  and  Hudson; 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Norton,  Mr.  Hudson. 

3.  Public  Hygiene. — The  applications  of  bacteriology  to  municipal  hygiene, 
water  supply,  food  supply,  etc.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  1,  2,  and  3  (or  2S 
and  3S);  Zoology  1  or  equivalent.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:00,  Tu.,  W., 
Th.,  F.,  Associate  Professor  Norton;  Mj.  Autumn,  10:00,  M.,Tu.,  W.,  Th., 
Professor  Jordan. 
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6.  Public  Health  Problems. — A  lecture  course  dealing  with  the  infant  welfare 
problem,  tuberculosis,  and  the  antituberculosis  campaign,  venereal  diseases  and 
the  health  of  industrial  workers.  Prerequisite :  course  2A  or  2B  or  3.  M j .  Spring 
9:00,  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,  Professor  Belfield,  Associate  Professors  Norton 
AND  Grulee,  and  Mr.  Minnick. 

III.    graduate  courses 

10.  Sanitary  Aspects  of  Food  Supply. — Lectures  and  conferences  on  the 
bacteriology  of  foods,  including  milk,  butter,  eggs,  canned  foods,  etc.;  on  food 
preservation;  and  particularly  on  the  hygienic  aspects  of  food.  Laboratory  work 
includes  practical  examinations  and  studies  of  food  micro-organisms.  Pre- 
requisites: course  1  or  2B,  Chemistry  8  (or  8M).  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Lim- 
ited to  8.    Mj.  Spring,  10:00-12:00,  M.-F.,  Miss  Branham. 

11.  Water  and  Water  Supply. — Sources  of  supply  and  methods  of  purifica- 
tion. Chemical,  bacterial,  and  microscopical  methods.  Lectures  and  laboratory 
work.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  8  (or  8M);  course  1  or  2B.  Laboratory  fee, 
$6.00.    Limited  to  8.    Mj.  Winter,  8:00-10:00,  M.-F.,  Mr.  Gouwens. 

12.  Public  Health  Laboratory  Methods. — Diagnosis  of  diphtheria,  typhoid 
fever,  and  rabies;  Wasserman  test,  etc.  Prerequisite:  course  2 A  or  2B.  Labora- 
tory fee,  $6.00.  Limited  to  25.  Mj .  Summer,  3 : 30-5 : 30,  M.-F.,  Mr.  Gouwens; 
Winter,  1:30-3:30,  M.-F.,  Messrs.  Hudson  and  Parr. 

13.  Parasitology. — Animal  parasites  of  man  (including  protozoa).  Pre- 
requisite: course  1  or  2A  or  2B.  Class  is  limited  to  10.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00. 
Mj.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

14.  Immunity  in  Relation  to  Preventive  Medicine. — The  use  of  sera,  anti- 
toxins, and  the  like  in  treating  disease;  also  the  use  of  antibodies,  such  as  agglu- 
tinins and  opsonins,  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseased  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
course  2A  or  2B.    Mj.    [Not  given  in  1922-23.] 

15.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Open  to  a  hmited  number  of  specially  pre- 
pared students  and  to  graduates  in  medicine.  Prerequisite:  courses  2A  or  2B, 
and  12;  Chemistry  8  or  8M.  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Mj.  Repeated  each 
Quarter,  Professor  Jordan  and  Associate  Professor  Norton. 

16.  Vital  Statistics  and  Epidemiology. — Prerequisite:  course  2A  or  2B  and  3. 
To  be  taken  with  course  18.    |Mj.  Winter,  10:00,  W.,  Th.,  Professor  Jordan. 

17.  School  Hygiene. — This  course  considers  the  more  important  problems 
relating  to  the  individual  school  child  and  his  environment.  It  includes  dis- 
cussions of  posture,  neuro-muscular  co-ordinations,  physical  defects,  and  some 
phases  of  personal  hygiene.  The  heating,  lighting,  ventilation  of  schoolhouses, 
and  other  facts  of  the  common  school  life  are  also  taken  up.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  questions  of  school  programs,  school  recreations,  communicable 
diseases,  and  first  aid.  Admission  to  this  course  is  Umited  to  College  of  Educa- 
tion students  and  to  students  taking  major  or  minor  sequences  in  Bacteriology. 
Mj.  Winter  (at  College  of  Education),  11 :00,  M.-Th,  Associate  Professor 
Reed. 

18.  Intestinal  Bacteriology. — A  conference  and  demonstration  course  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  intestinal  hygiene.  This  includes  the  bacteriology  of 
normal  intestines  and  of  intestinal  diseases,  the  effect  of  diet  on  the  intestinal 
flora,  auto-intoxication,  Bulgarian  milk  therapy,  etc.  To  be  taken  with  course  16. 
Prerequisites:  course  2A  or  2B.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  10:00,  Tu.-F.;  Mj. 
Winter,  10:00,  M.,  Tu.,  Mr.  Parr. 

19.  Sanitary  Surveys. — A  limited  number  of  advanced  students  may  register 
with  the  Head  of  the  Department  for  the  Sanitary  Survey  of  some  selected  city 
or  town,  the  work  to  cover  a  detailed  study  of  vital  statistics,  water  supply, 
milk  supply,  food  supply,  health  administration,  and  other  factors.  Registration 
for  this  course  after  consultation  only.  Mj.  each  Quarter.  By  special  per- 
mission may  be  taken  out  of  residence.    Professor  Jordan. 

20.  Research  in  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  fee,  $6.00  per  Mj.  Mj.  or 
DMj.  each  Quarter,  Professor  Jordan  and  Associate  Professor  Norton. 
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IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PATHOLOGY 

6.  Laboratory  Methods  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Study  of  Tuberculosis. — 

Lectures  and  laboratory  work  on  the  bacteriology,  pathology,  and  immunology 
of  tuberculosis.  Designed  to  train  students  in  the  general  routine  laboratory 
work  of  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and  for  research  in  tuberculosis.  Prerequisite: 
Bacteriology  2A  or  2B,  Laboratory  fee,  $6.00.  Limited  to  20.  Mj.  Spring, 
Lectures,  M.,  1:30;  laboratory,  Tu.-F.,  1:30-3:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Long. 
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Hour 

Summer,  1922 

Autimin,  1922 

Winter,  1923 

Spring,  1923 

8:00 

1 

11 

1.  5 

9:00 

1.  100 

11 

1 

10:00 

3,  18,  2B  (lab.) 

3,  2B  (lab.  a) 

2A,  16,  18 

2B  (lab.  a).  10 

11:00 

2B  (lab.) 

2B  (lab.  a) 

2  A,  17 

2B  (lab.  a),  10 

1:30 

2 A,  2B  dec.) 

1,  2B  (lee.) 

12 

IN,  2B  aec.) 

2:30 

2A 

1.  2B  (lab.  b) 

12 

IN,  2B  (lab.  b) 

3:30 

12 

2B  (lab.  b) 

2B  (lab.  b) 

4:30 

12 

Hours  to  be 
arranged 

15,  19.  20 

15,  19,  20 

15.  19,  20 

15,  19,  20 

I 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 
AND  ATHLETICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  A.B.,  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Department  of  Physical 

Culture  and  Athletics. 
Dudley  Billings  Reed,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture 

and  Medical  Examiner  (Men). 
Gertrude  Dudley,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 
Margaret  Burns,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Culture. 
Lillian  Marshall,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Orsie  Thomson,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Emily  White,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Alma  Wylie,  Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
Joseph  Henry  White,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 
Daniel  Lewis  Hoffer,  Assistant  in  Physical  Culture. 

STATEMENT  OF  WORK 
general 

In  so  far  as  it  is  the  function  of  education  to  train  the  growing  individ- 
ual for  usefulness  in  Ufe,  to  that  extent  physical  education  must  demand  attention 
in  any  proper  scheme  of  educational  work,  since  the  capacity  for  usefulness  is 
so  largely  determined  by  the  physical  health  of  the  individual. 

This  Department  is  organized  to  supply  the  opportunity  for  such  physical 
work  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  under  modern  conditions  to  counter- 
act the  deleterious  individual  effects  of  close  apphcation  to  mental  work  and  to 
favor  the  attainment  by  the  individual  student  of  a  high  state  of  physical  effi- 
ciency. 

The  work  of  this  Department  is  organized  under  these  heads:  (a)  Hygienic: 
(1)  to  aid  function;  (2)  to  develop  form;  (3)  to  correct  undeveloped  or  deformed 
parts.  (6)  Educative:  (1)  to  perfect  nervous  control;  (2)  to  gain  mental  and  moral 
self-control;  (3)  to  develop  muscular  strength  and  endurance,    (c)  Recreative. 

In  order  that  these  needs  may  be  adequately  supplied,  a  large  variety  of 
work — ^hygienic,  recreative,  corrective,  and  competitive — is  offered  in  regularly 
organized  classes,  in  both  gymnastics  and  athletics.  Large  opportunities  are 
offered  for  individual  work  outside  of  the  class  organization,  and  provision  is 
made  for  advice  and  assistance  in  such  work. 

Six  quarters  of  work  in  Physical  Culture  are  required  of  Junior  College 
students,  except  that  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  students 
twenty-two  years  of  age  are  exempt  from  further  requirements.  Work  will  be 
taken  each  quarter  until  the  requirement  is  satisfied  and  will  be  credited  at  the 
rate  of  one-half  major  per  quarter. 

It  is  intended  that  a  thorough  physical  examination  shall  preface  the  work 
of  every  student  in  physical  training.  This  examination  is  required  for  imder- 
graduate  matriculants  and  is  advised  for  graduates  during  the  first  two  weeks 
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of  their  first  quarter  in  residence.  On  the  basis  of  information  gained  from  this 
examination,  suggestions  for  work  and  advice  on  health  topics  will  be  given  each 
individual  by  the  Medical  Examiner  or  Physical  Director. 

WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

The  plan  of  work  is:  general  class  work,  elective  athletic  work,  dancing,  and 
corrective  work  with  emphasis  on  large  group  games  and  recreational  activities. 
The  general  class  work  is  graded,  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced, 
thus  offering  the  students  a  change  of  work  from  year  to  year. 

The  corrective  and  restricted  work  is  given  under  special  supervision  to  all 
those  who  are  in  need  of  remedial  work,  or  are  temporarily  unable  to  do  the  regu- 
lar class  work.  A  short  course  of  general  health  talks  is  given  each  quarter. 
Attendance  at  one  course  is  required  of  all  entering  undergraduate  students. 

The  athletic  work,  which  is  elective,  is  taken  in  combination  with  the  class 
work — two  periods  of  each  a  week — ^in  order  that  the  student  by  this  combination 
may  obtain  the  best  possible  development.  This  work,  which  is  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Department,  includes  in  the  different  seasons  basket-ball,  indoor 
and  outdoor  baseball,  field  hockey.  Captain  ball,  tennis,  golf,  and  swimming. 
The  competitive  side  of  the  work  is  developed  by  intra-  and  inter-hour  as  well 
as  class  games  during  the  year,  culminating  in  the  annual  championship  games 
between  the  Junior  and  Senior  College  teams,  and  with  tournaments  in  the  other 
sports  and  an  annual  gynmastic  contest. 

WORK  FOR  MEN 

In  addition  to  the  regular  graded  gymnastic  work,  a  certain  part  of  which 
consists  of  work  in  gymnastic  dancing  and  group  games,  elementary  instruction  is 
given  in  swimming,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  fencing  in  large  classes.  These  groups 
are  later  subdivided  for  more  advanced  work.  Opportunity  for  the  playing  of 
hand  ball  and  squash  is  given,  and  instruction  provided  as  required.  Teams 
for  intercollegiate  competition  are  organized  in  football,  baseball,  track  and 
field  athletics,  basket-ball,  gymnastics,  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  tennis,  and 
golf.  Class  and  department  teams  are  organized  in  as  many  Hnes  of  competition 
as  possible  and  schedules  arranged  to  decide  class  and  University  championships. 
Contests  to  decide  the  individual  all-around  championship  are  conducted  annually 
in  each  of  the  following:  swimming,  wrestling,  fencing,  and  gjinnastics. 

Faithfulness  and  intelHgence  in  training  and  practice  count  for  more  in 
securing  places  on  the  University  teams  than  individual  briUiancy  and  natural 
abiUty  alone. 

BUILDINGS 

Ida  Noyes  Hall. — The  main  portion  of  the  building  has  a  frontage  of  240  feet 
on  Fifty-ninth  Street  between  Woodlawn  and  Kimbark  avenues.  From  the 
middle  of  the  main  structure  the  gymnasium  extends  100  feet  back  to  the  north. 
To  the  west  of  the  gymnasium  is  the  swimming  pool  room  with  a  visitors'  gallery 
in  the  east  end.  The  pool  is  60  by  25  feet  with  a  double  glass  roof  and  windows 
opening  on  to  the  cloister  garden  on  the  south.  In  the  basement  is  a  gymnasium, 
38  by  66  feet,  with  two  bowUng  alleys  adjoining.  Here  also  are  the  lockers, 
dressing  rooms,  group  and  individual  showers,  the  swimming  suit  rooms  with 
the  sterilizers,  and  the  Linen  closets.    On  the  second  floor  are  the  offices,  a  room 
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for  corrective  gymnastic  work,  30  by  40  feet  in  size,  aild  individual  rest-rooms. 
From  the  memorial  hall  on  the  second  floor,  with  its  adjoining  trophy-room, 
doors  lead  to  the  spectators'  gallery  in  the  gymnasium.  The  building  contains 
provisions  also  for  the  women's  commons  and  for  social  purposes.  The  building 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  La  Verne  Noyes  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Ida  E.  S.  Noyes. 

Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium. — The  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium, a  memorial  to  Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett,  was  been  in  use  since  the 
Autumn  Quarter  of  1903.  It  was  formally  dedicated  on  January  29,  1904.  The 
building,  with  equipment,  cost  over  $275,000.  It  is  200  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 
The  basement  floor  contains  four  large  dressing-rooms  for  the  University  and 
visiting  teams,  shower  baths,  Turkish  baths,  rubbing-room,  stockroom,  vaults, 
and  special  classrooms  for  fencing  and  wrestling.  The  first  floor  has  space  for 
1,500  lockers,  25  shower  baths,  a  swimming- tank,  and  offices.  The  swimming- 
tank  is  60  by  28  feet — a  very  convenient  size  for  conducting  swimming  races.  It 
is  beautifully  fitted  up  with  white  tile.  A  gallery  with  seats  for  200  people  over- 
looks the  water.  The  second  or  top  floor  is  the  exercising  room;  it  extends  over 
the  whole  building  and  is  entirely  free  from  pillars.  A  running- track  varying 
in  width  from  12  feet  6  inches  to  16  feet  6  inches,  with  13.4  laps  to  the  mile,  ex- 
tends around  the  walls  twelve  feet  above  the  floor.  The  gymnasium  has  been 
equipped  with  the  best  and  most  modern  apparatus,  a  large  part  of  which  is  new 
in  design  and  was  made  especially  for  this  building.  Provision  has  been  made 
by  multiplying  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  exercising  of  large  squads  of  men  at  one 
time  with  the  smallest  loss  of  time  to  the  individual.  A  large  triple  batting-cage 
has  been  installed  for  winter  baseball  practice,  and  bleachers  which  will  accom- 
modate 1,500  persons  have  been  built  for  use  at  athletic  meets. 

GROUNDS 

For  women. — Outdoor  Gymnasium.  A  turfed  field,  north  of  Ida  Noyes 
Hall,  is  used  for  class  work  and  g5Tnnastic  games. 

For  men. — The  Athletic  Field  includes  two  city  squares  and  is  fully  equipped 
for  all  kinds  of  squad  and  competitive  work. 

A  concrete  grandstand,  480  feet  long  and  50  feet  high,  occupies  the  west  side 
of  the  field.  Under  the  stand  are  toilet-rooms,  a  racquet  court,  locker-rooms, 
baths,  team  rooms,  and  squash  and  handball  courts.  This  equipment  is  used  as 
supplementary  to  the  gymnasium. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  fields  and  courts  there  are  thirty-one  tennis 
courts  on  the  campus,  which  are  used  by  both  men  and  women  students.  These 
were  built  by  means  of  receipts  from  the  athletic  games. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE 
AND  TACTICS 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harold  E.  Mark,  Major  of  Field  Artillery,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 

Preston  T.  Vance,  Captain  of  Field  Artillery,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

Lawrence  B.  Bixby,  First  Lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery,  Instructor  in  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

John  Hinton,  First  Lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery,  Instructor  in  Military  Science 
and  Tactics. 

INTRODUCTORY 

In  co-operation  with  the  War  Department  of  the  federal  government,  the 
University  maintains  a  field  artillery  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
While  functioning  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General 
Staff,  the  Military  Department  is  under  the  active  supervision  of  the  University 
authorities;  it  has  the  same  status  as  any  other  department  of  the  institution 
and  is  administered  on  the  same  basis. 

Its  object  is  to  enable  students  of  the  University  to  earn  commissions  as 
officers  of  field  artillery  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  the  necessary 
technical  preparation  and  instruction  being  given  while  students  are  pursuing 
their  general  and  professional  studies  and  without  interference  with  these  studies. 

The  course  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics  is  based  upon  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  academic  and  the  military,  so  that  the  completion  of  certain 
academic  courses  will  be  credited  toward  a  commission  and  the  completion  of 
miUtary  courses  will  be  credited  toward  the  usual  degrees.  The  work  is  planned 
to  cover  a  period  of  four  years,  but  under  certain  circumstances,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Faculty,  it  may  be  covered  and  completed  in  three.  These  circumstances 
ordinarily  contemplate  previous  training,  not  necessarily  in  the  army,  credit  for 
which  in  the  military  courses  may  be  obtained  upon  consultation  with  the  Head 
of  the  Department.  The  amount  of  credit  depends  upon  the  character  and 
length  of  training.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  in  Military 
Science,  provided  he  is  awarded  a  degree  by  the  University,  a  student  will  be 
offered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  a  commission  as  second  Ueutenant, 
Field  Artillery  Reserve  Corps.  Attainment  of  higher  rank  depends  upon  his 
subsequent  activity  in  miUtary  work. 

SALIENT  FEATURES 

1.  Admission. — The  courses  in  MiUtary  Science  and  Tactics  are  open  to 
any  duly  matriculated  male  student  in  the  University  who  is  physically  fit  and 
is  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Registration  is  effected  through  the  Dean  in 
the  usual  manner. 
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2.  Scope. — A  minimum  of  field  artillery  and  other  military  subjects,  col- 
lectively termed  Military  Science,  is  prescribed.  Under  the  conditions  affecting 
the  work,  the  number  is  purposely  limited,  and  in  themselves  they  possess  high 
educational  value.  The  strictly  miUtary  subjects  are  normally  taught  by  army 
officers  detailed  for  the  purpose. 

3.  Schedules. — Care  is  taken  that  the  military  shall  not  be  emphasized  at  the 
expense  of  the  academic,  and  subjects  are  so  scheduled  that  a  student  may  fit  them 
into  almost  any  course  he  desires  to  pursue  in  college.  It  is  recognized  that  a  good 
education  is  the  primary  requisite.  The  same  courses,  in  Hke  sequence,  are 
offered  by  many  leading  universities  and  can  be  completed  in  case  of  transfer 
from  one  university  to  another. 

4.  Academic  Credit. — The  military  subjects  carry  either  one-half  or  one  full 
major  of  academic  credit  toward  graduation,  as  specified  in  the  description  of 
the  courses  of  instruction  on  the  following  pages  of  this  circular.  The  total  of 
six  academic  majors  given  thus  satisfies  the  University  requirements  for  a  second- 
ary or  minor  sequence.  The  University  makes  no  additional  charge  for  the 
mihtary  subjects,  not  to  exceed  one  major  per  quarter,  carried  as  extras. 

5.  Physical  Culture  Credit. — The  University  of  Chicago  normally  requires 
of  each  undergraduate  six  quarters  of  Physical  Culture.  An  important  phase 
of  the  Military  Department's  program  is  its  Physical  Culture  courses.  These 
consist  mainly  of  equitation  and  horsemanship,  instruction  as  artillery  drivers 
and  cannoneers,  participation  in  polo  and  mounted  contests,  pistol  practice,  and 
other  essential  military  exercises.  This  work  is  most  fascinating  to  the  average 
student,  and  besides  affording  excellent  physical  training,  tends  to  develop  in  him 
initiative,  self-reliance,  and  fearlessness.  Military  P.  C.  courses  are  progressive 
and  varied  and  carry  full  P.  C.  credit.  A  student  may  take  all  six  Military  P.  C. 
courses  or  he  may  select  such  as  he  desires  and  fulfil  the  University  requirements 
with  other  courses  given  by  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture. 

6.  Compensation. — One  commencing  the  Field  Artillery  instruction  is 
expected  to  continue  the  work  for  six  quarters  unless  other  individual  arrange- 
ment is  made.  Having  covered  the  first  two  years  of  the  course  with  a  satisfac- 
tory standard,  a  student  who  elects  to  complete  it  and  agrees  in  writing  to  devote 
five  hours  per  week  thereto  for  the  remainder  of  his  college  course,  but  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  will  receive  from  the  government  payment  of  commutation  of  sub- 
sistence from  the  beginning  of  his  Junior  year  to  the  end  of  his  Senior  year, 
including  all  intervening  vacations,  but  excluding  any  time  spent  in  camp  where 
the  food  itself  is  furnished.  At  present  this  commutation  amounts  to  $144.00 
per  year.  An  additional  dollar  per  day  is  paid  students  while  in  attendance  at 
the  advanced  camp  (see  paragraph  8). 

7.  Drills. — Only  such  drills  and  military  formations  will  be  required  during 
the  academic  year  as  are  necessary  in  connection  with  the  physical  training  or 
occasional  pubHc  ceremonies.  Uniforms  are  worn  only  when  students  are  engaged 
in  certain  forms  of  the  Military  Physical  Culture.  Overalls  for  the  protection 
of  clothing,  and  riding  breeches  and  leggings,  are  furnished  classes  engaged  in 
practical  work  with  the  guns,  motors,  and  horses. 

8.  Camps, — The  greater  part  of  the  practical  training  is  given  in  summer 
camps  of  five  weeks'  duration.  Attendance  at  one  camp  only  is  required — nor- 
mally at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year.    This  requirement  applies  only  to  those  who 
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have  signed  the  contract  for  payment  in  connection  with  the  advanced  course. 
Attendance  at  a  basic  camp  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  (Freshman  or  Sopho- 
more) year  is  optional.  Payment  of  students'  expenses  to  and  from  both  camps, 
and  while  there,  is  now  provided  by  law,  and  for  the  required  camp  the  student 
receives,  in  addition  to  his  allowances,  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  day.  In 
addition  to  being  highly  instructive,  healthful,  and  recreational,  these  camps 
afford  an  opportunity  to  meet  students  from  other  representative  colleges  and 
universities  which  maintain  field  artillery  units.  Complete  uniforms  furnished 
without  charge  are  worn  at  camp. 

9.  Equipment. — To  assure  proper  presentation  of  the  military  subjects, 
the  War  Department  has  furnished  equipment  the  value  of  which  approximates 
$400,000.  It  includes  various  types  of  guns  and  howitzers,  such  as  French, 
British,  and  American  75's,  and  a  155-mm.  howitzer;  a  complete  firing  battery 
of  3-in.  guns,  with  the  accompanying  caissons,  reel-carts,  and  observation  towers; 
automatic  rifles,  machine  guns,  and  pistols;  all  the  latest  fire-control,  engineering, 
and  signal  equipment,  with  wireless  and  telephonic  apparatus,  and  electrical 
projectors;  forty-five  riding  horses,  harness  and  complete  riding  equipment; 
motor  vehicles,  consisting  of  a  five-passenger  touring  car,  a  sixteen-passenger 
reconnaissance  car,  motor  cycles,  a  truck,  and  a  five-ton  caterpillar  tractor. 
A  Regular  Army  detachment  of  one  warrant  officer,  three  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  twenty-five  privates  or  enlisted  speciaHsts  is  maintained  to  care  for 
the  materiel,  equipment,  and  horses,  and  to  assist  in  the  instruction. 

10.  Commissions. — The  entire  course  of  military  instruction,  satisfactorily 
completed,  prepares  a  student  for  a  commission  as  lieutenant  of  Field  Artillery 
in  the  Reserve  Corps,  the  National  Guard,  or,  in  case  of  special  qualification,  the 
Regular  Army.  Except  on  special  reconomaendation  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the 
Professor  of  MiHtary  Science  and  Tactics,  a  commission  will  be  issued  only  when 
a  student  earns  and  is  awarded  his  degree  from  the  University. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION! 

Note. — Courses  entitled  Military  Science  21,  45,  7,  8,  etc.,  are  the  purely  military 
academic  subjects  required:  Mil.  P.O.  courses,  except  a  certain  amount  of  equitation,  are 
optional. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Autumn  Quarter 

Military  Physical  Culture  1.  Elementary  Equitation;  Field  Artillery  Funda- 
mentals.— Four  hours  per  week,  one  of  which  may  be  devoted  to  ceremonies. 
Open  only  to  Freshmen,  or  to  Sophomores  by  special  arrangement.  Saddhng, 
bridling,  and  riding  single  mounts;  acquiring  a  firm  seat  at  all  gaits,  use  of  the 
aids.  Practice  in  duties  of  the  Cannoneer  and  as  members  of  the  Gun  Squad; 
the  Battery  Dismounted.  Full  P.  C.  credit. 
Winter  Quarter 

Military  Science  21.  Field  Artillery  Ordnance  and  Materiel. — Five  hours 
per  week.  Guns:  types,  construction,  mechanical  principle,  and  design;  dis- 
assembling and  assembling  various  parts  of  gun  materiel,  care,  operation,  adjust- 
ments; sights,  quadrants,  fuze  setters;  ammunition:  powders,  projectiles,  fuzes; 
fire-control  instruments:  principles  of  design,  operation,  adjustments,  care; 
tools,  accessories,  equipment  and  methods  of  carrying  same;  ^  automatic  rifles 
and  machine  guns;  signal  equipment,  to  include  semaphore,  projector,  telephone, 

1  For  schedule  of  class  hours,  see  p.  331. 
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and  wireless.  A  series  of  lectures  is  also  given  covering  military  organization: 
military  customs  and  courtesies;  interior  guard  duty;  hygiene,  sanitation,  ana 
first  aid.  Mj. 

Military  Physical  Culture  2. — ^Three  hours  per  week.  Open  only  to  students 
registered  in  M.S.  21.  Equitation  when  weather  permits  outdoor  work,  calis- 
thenics, boxing  and  wrestling,  mass  games,  and  preliminary  pistol  practice. 
Full  P.C.  credit. 

Spring  Quarter 

Military  Physical  Cultiu-e  3.  Equitation;  the  Driver  and  Cannoneer. — Four 
hours  per  week,  one  of  which  may  be  devoted  to  ceremonies.  Riding,  driving 
artillery  teams,  gun  squad  and  firing  battery  drill,  outdoor  pistol  practice.  Full 
P.C.  credit.    Prerequisite:  M.S.  21  or  consent  of  instructor. 


SECOND  TEAR 

Autumn  Quarter 

Military  Physical  Culture  4.    Equitation  and  Horsemanship. — Four  hours 

per  week,  one  of  which  may  be  devoted  to  ceremonies.  Polo,  jumping,  mounted 
contests;  the  Battery  Mounted.  Open  to  Sophomores  only.  Full  P.C.  credit. 
Prerequisite:  Mil.  P.C.  1  or  3. 

Winter  Quarter 

Military  Science  45.  (a)  Motor  Transportation;  (6)  Field  Service  and 
Communications,  (a)  Passenger  cars,  motorcycles,  trucks,  and  tractors:  theory, 
mechanical  design,  and  construction;  gas  engines:  design,  nomenclature,  opera- 
tion and  care;  carburetion,  ignition,  and  lubrication;  trouble-shooting.  (6) 
Service  of  security  in  the  field;  fortifications;  concealment  and  camouflage; 
methods  of  transmitting  information:  telephone,  wireless,  and  projectors;  mono- 
cord  switchboard;  the  artillery  net.  Prerequisite:  M.S.  21  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Mj. 

Military  Physical  Culture  5. — Three  hours  per  week.  Open  only  to  students 
registered  in  M.S.  45.  Equitation  when  weather  perrhits,  calisthenics,  boxing 
and  wrestling,  mass  games,  etc.,  in  competition  with  students  in  Mil.  P.C.  2. 
Full  P.C.  credit. 

Spring  Quarter 

Military  Physical  Culture  6. — Four  hours  per  week,  one  of  which  may  be 
devoted  to  ceremonies.  Riding,  jumping,  polo,  and  mounted  games  and  con- 
tests; the  Battery  Mounted;  the  Battery  Detail.  Full  P.C.  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: Mil.  P.C.  4. 

THIRD  YEAR 

Note. — Students  receiving  payment  of  commutation  while  pursuing  third-  and 
fourth-year  courses  are  required  to  devote  five  hours  per  week  to  military  work — three 
in  classroom,  and  two  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed.  This  additional  work 
generally  takes  the  form  of  acting  as  oflScers  and  non-commissioned  oflQcers  of  a  battery 
of  Field  Artillery,  thereby  affording  a  student  valuable  instruction  and  practice  in  leader- 
ship. 

Autumn  Qvxirter 

Military  Science  7.  Reconnaissance  and  Minor  Tactics. — Three  hours  per 
week.  Tactics  of  small  combat  units  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  field 
artillery;  special  details;  field  artillery  positions:  selection,  reconnaissance,  occu- 
pation, use  of  special  details;  liaison  and  communication;  service  of  information, 
messages,  field  orders,  etc.;  map  problems  involving  the  tactical  use  of  a  battery. 
Prerequisite:   M.S.  45.  |Mj. 

Winter  Quarter 

Military  Science  8.    (a)  Gunnery  and  Conduct  of  Fire;  (6)  Topography. — 

(a)  Preparation  of  fire,  computation  of  firing  data,  principles  of  fire,  observation  of 
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fire,  conduct  of  fire;  the  trajectory;  dispersion,  application  of  the  theory  of 
probability,  and  the  laws  of  errors;  range  tables  and  corrections;  action  and 
effects  of  projectiles  and  fuzes.  (6)  Military  maps  and  mapping;  scales;  trav- 
erse, intersection,  and  resection;  contouring.    Prerequisite:  M.S.  7.  Mj. 

Spring  Quarter 

Military  Science  9.    (o)  Gunnery  and  Conduct  of  Fire;    (6)  Topography. — 

Three  hours  per  week,  (a)  A  continuation  of  M.S.  8.  (6)  Practical  application 
of  M.S.  8  (6),  to  include  making  of  road,  panoramic  and  position  sketches.  Pre- 
requisite: M.S.  8.  ^Mj. 

FOURTH  YEAR  ' 

Autumn  Quarter 

Military  Science  10.  Military  History  and  Military  Policy  of  the  United 
States. — Three  hours  per  week.  A  brief  study  of  the  development  of  military 
tactics,  based  on  ancient  and  modem  campaigns,  including  those  of  the  world- 
war;  Upton's  History  of  the  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite: 
M.S.9.  ^Mj. 

Winter  Quarter 

Military  Science  11.  (a)  Military  Law;   (&)  Organization  and  Tactics. — 

(a)  The  underlying  principles  of  civil  law;  formation  and  procedure  of  courts- 
martial;  rules  of  evidence;  rules  of  land  warfare.  (6)  Organization  of  an  army — 
its  various  arms  and  elements;  divisional,  corps,  and  army  artillery  and  functions 
of  each;  staff  organizations — functions  and  duties;  map  maneuvers.  Prerequi- 
site: M.S.  10.  Mj. 

Spring  Quarter 

Military  Science  12.  Administration  and  Army  Paper  Work. — Three  hours 
per  week.  Administration  of  a  battery,  to  include  official  correspondence, 
messing  and  mess  accounts,  reports,  property  papers  and  records,  and  the  princi- 
ples of  administration  as  applied  to  a  battery  in  a  regiment.  Prerequisite: 
M.S.ll.  fMj. 

Note. — For  special  courses  during  summer,  see  Circular  for  tliat  Quarter. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTIC3.  1922 

Basic  courses  are  in  italics  and  advanced  courses  in  Roman  type 

CO 
<N 

Th. 
ompleted  I 
ructor.) 
.,  Th. 

res) 

Mil.P.C.S     M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 
(Open  to  those  having  completed  I 

or  by  consent  of  instructor.) 
Mil.P.C.6    M.,  Tu..  W.,  Th. 

(Sophomores) 
M.S.9    Tu..  W.,  Th. 
M.S.ll  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 

Mil.P.C.S     M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 
(Open  to  those  having  completed  ] 

or  by  consent  of  instructor.) 
Mil.P.C.6    M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 

(Sophomores) 

Mil.P.C.S     M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 
(Open  to  those  having  completed  ] 

or  by  consent  of  instructor.) 
Mil.P.C.6    M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 

(Sophomores) 

Spring.  U 

Mil.P.C.S     M.,  Tu.,  W 
(Open  to  those  having  c 
or  by  consent  of  inst 
Mil.P.C.6    M.,  Tu.,  W 
(Sophomoi 

Winter.  1923 

M.S. SI     6  hrs.  weekly 

(Open  only  to  Freshmen) 
M.S. 45    5  hrs.  weekly 

M.S. 21     6  hrs.  weekly 

(Open  only  to  Freshmen) 
M.S. 45    5  hrs.  weekly 

M.S. 21     6  hrs.  weekly 

(Open  only  to  Freshmen) 
M.S. 45    5  hrs.  weekly 
M.S.8    5  hrs.  weekly 
M.S.ll  5  hrs.  weekly 

M.S. 21     5  hrs.  weekly 

(Open  only  to  Freshmen) 
M.S. 45    5  hrs.  weekly 
M.S.8    5  hrs.  weekly 

Mil.P.C.2    (Freshmen  only) 
Mil.P.C.S    (Sophomores  only) 

Mil.P.C.2    (Freshmen  only) 
Mil.P.C.S    (Sophomores  only) 

Autumn.  1922 

Mil.P.C.l     M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 
(Freshmen  only,  or  Sophomores  by  ar- 
rangement.) 
Mil.P.C.4    M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 

(Sophomores  only) 

Mil.P.C.l     M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 
(Freshmen  only,  or  Sophomores  by  ar- 
rangement.) 
Mil.P.C.4    M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 

(Sophomores  only) 
M.S.7     Tu.,  W.,  Th. 
M.S. 10  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 

Mil.P.C.l     M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 
(Freshmen  only,  or  Sophomores  by  ar- 
rangement.) 
Mil.P.C.4    M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 

(Sophomores  only) 
M.S.7    Tu.,  W.,  Th. 
M.S. 10  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 

Mil.P.C.l     M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 
(Freshmen  only,  or  Sophomores  by  ar- 
rangement.) 
Mil.P.C.4    M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 

(Sophomores  only) 
Mil.P.C.6    (For  selected  students  only.) 

Mil.P.C.l     M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th. 
(Freshmen  only,  or  Sophomores  by  ar- 
rangement.) 

Hour 

9:00 

10:00 

11:00 

12:00 

1:30 

2:30 

3:30 
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